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PREFATOKY  NOTE 


or  THE 

COMMITTEE    OF  PUBLICATION. 


1136791 

The  definite  duty  of  this  committee  has  been  to  procure  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  History  of  the  town.  As  related 
hereafter,  the  hope  of  finding  the  materials  for  such  a  history, 
gathered  by  that  accomplished  annalist,  the  late  Joseph  Wil- 
lard,  Esq.,  in  a  condition  for  publication,  had  been  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  although  there  were  natives  of  the  town  who  were  com- 
petent to  write  its  History,  yet  their  engagements  would  have 
prevented.  Indeed,  before  the  vote,  under  which  the  committee 
were  appointed,  was  passed,  "  the  preparation"  had  been  assigned, 
by  very  general  consent,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Marvin,  lately  Min- 
ister of  one  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  town,  and  who,  though 
but  for  a  few  years  a  resident,  was  accredited  with  the  desired 
gifts  and  experience  for  the  work,  and  was  at  leisure  to  undertake 
it.  Aside  from  the  business  of  "  publication,"  the  co-operation 
of  his  colleagues  with  Mr.  Marvin  has  been  only  advisory  ;  and  to 
him  alone  belongs  any  literary  merit  which  ma}^  attach  to  the  book 
that  is  now  presented  to  subscribers  and  to  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  statements  of 
opinion  which  he  has  made,  nor,  either  in  general  or  in  detail, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task ;  but  they 
must  not  omit  to  say  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  has  discharged 
his  obligations  to  the  town  with  ability  and  fidelity ;  that  their 
oflScial  association  with  him  has  been  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
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to  them ;  and  that  they  confidentl}^  believe  that  his  readers  will . 
derive  in  a  good  degree  the  satisfaction  from  his  labors  which, 
without  doubt,  it  has  been  his  ambition  to  deserve.  How  much 
time  and  anxious  research  such  labors  involve,  is  not  readil}^ 
estimated  by  the  inexperienced  or  superficial  observer  of  the  re- 
sults. The  production  of  this  book  having  been  limited  to  two 
3^ears,  that  errors  of  omission  and  of  commission  will  be  detected 
in  it,  the  committee  and  the  author  take  for  granted.  Notifica- 
tion to  him  or  to  them  of  any  such  errors,  will  be  esteemed  a 
favor.  Though  Mr.  Remick  has  been  happj^  in  his  sketch,  yet  the 
committee  would  have  been  glad  to  give  another  representation  of 
the  great  Elm,  in  a  photograph  direct  from  nature,  and  taken,  per- 
haps, in  winter  ;  but  convenience  did  not  serve,  and  uniformity  in 
the  style  of  the  illustrations  seemed  to  be  desirable.  Acknowl- 
edgments are  due  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Far  well,  a  native  of  Lancaster, 
for  his  friendly  zeal  in  carrying  the  manuscript  through  his  press 
at  prices  hardly  remunerative  to  him.  It  onl}^  remains  to  be 
said  that  this  address  has  been  written  as  if  Mr.  Marvin  were 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  to  commend  the  sentiment 
of  one  distinguished  as  historian  and  poet,  in  his  own  words : — 
"  Whatever  strengthens  our  local  attachments  is  favourable  both 
to  individual  and  national  character.  Show  me  a  man  who  cares 
no  more  for  one  place  than  another,  and  I  will  show  you  in  that 
same  person  one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself.  Yon  have  no 
hold  on  a  human  being  whose  affections  are  without  a  taproot." 
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At  a  town  meeting  held  in  the  year  1871,  Rev.  George  M.  Bar- 
tol,  Mr.  Henry  Wilder  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin  were  chosen  as  a 
committee  to  obtain  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Joseph  Willard,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  a  manuscript  history  of  the  town  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
supposed  at  the  time,  that  such  a  work  was  in  existence,  and  from 
the  known  character  of  the  writer,  it  was  believed  that  his  history 
of  the  town  would  be  full  and  accurate.  It  was  remembered  by 
one  of  the  committee,  that  Mr.  Willard  had  mentioned  the  fact  of 
his  having  the  work  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  that  it  could 
be  fitted  for  the  press  in  six  months,  and  would  make  a  volume  of 
four  or  five  hundred  octavo  pages.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
made  application  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Willard,  but  they  were  unable 
to  discover  the  manuscript.  The  committee  were  thus  discharged 
from  their  duty. 

In  1876  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting,  had  before  it  an  article 
"  to  see  what  action  should  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  preparation 
and  publishing  of  the  History  of  the  town."  On  the  eighth  of  April 
the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  take  such  action 
as  they  might  deem  advisable.  The  committee  were  George  M. 
Bartol,  A.  P.  Marvin,  Jonas  M.  Damon,  Charles  T.  Fletcher  and 
Charles  L.  Wilder.  The  committee  engaged  the  subscriber  to  write 
the  history,  but  as  the  town  had  made  no  appropriation  to  pay  for 
preparing  or  publishing  the  work,  not  much  was  done  that  year, 
except  by  way  of  collecting  information,  and  settling  upon  the  plan. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  March  5,  1877,  the  committee  made  a  re- 
port, with  suggestions,  to  the  effect  that  the  town  should  raise  the 
sum  of  $1,500,  to  pay  expenses  ;  print  six  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  ;  and  give  a  copy  of  the  book  to  every  family  belonging  to 
the  town.    The  copies  remaining  were  to  be  sold  for  $4.00,  each. 
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These  suggestions  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  vote,  and  passed 
unanimously.  The  committee  were  also  authorized  to  illustrate  the 
work  with  maps,  pictures  of  public  buildings,  and  historic  scenes. 

From  this  time  the  work  of  research  was  resumed  with  vigor, 
and  was  carried  on  until  all  available  sources  of  information  had 
been  examined.  I  then  called  upon  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  son  of 
the  former  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  in  search  of  an  ancient 
paper,  and  learned  that  the  missing  manuscript  had  been  found. 
The  sheets  were  bound  into  a  volume  of  nearl}^  a  thousand  pages 
of  large  letter  paper,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  pages  were  covered 
with  writing.  Here  were  the  materials  for  a  history  of  Lancas- 
ter, but  not  a  line  had  been  prepared  for  the  press.  I  was  cour- 
teously permitted  to  examine  the  volume,  and  spent  nearly  a  day 
in  turning  over  the  pages,  when  it  appeared  that  I  had  spent  several 
months  in  gathering  the  same  information,  from  the  same  sources 
as  Mr.  Willard  had  done.  There  was  nothing  which  I  needed  but 
a  few  extracts  from  the  Records  of  Middlesex  county,  which  I  was 
kindly  permitted  to  copy.  There  is,  however,  considerable  matter 
in  the  volume  pertaining  to  Lancaster  families,  which  is  valuable, 
and  it  would  be  well,  if  the  town  could  procure  the  whole  collec- 
tion for  permanent  possession  in  the  public  library. 

In  arranging  the  work  I  have  been  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  of  publication.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
in  relation  to  m}^  colleagues,  that  the  town  made  a  judicious  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Wilder  is  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Wilder,  one  of  the 
original  settlers,  who  came  in  1659,  and  was  immediately  em- 
ployed in  public  trusts,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  town.  The 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Fletcher  settled  here  near  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  or  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  since.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Damon  have  been  here  nearly  a  century.  Besides, 
and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the}^  all  feel  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  family  and  municipal  historj'.  From  them  all  many  facts 
of  interest  have  been  gathered.  The  historic  tastes  and  literary 
judgment  of  Mr.  Bartol  justl}^  gave  him  the  first  place  on  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  ever  at  hand,  and  read}"  to  advise  with  on 
all  questions  of  importance.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  approved 
by  the  whole  committee,  after  mature  deliberation. 

The  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  following  history 
have  been  drawn,  are  various.  I  begin  by  cheerfully  acknowledg- 
ing indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson,  Rev.  Timothy  Har- 
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rington  and  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.  The  latter  gave  much  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  town,  and  wrote  the  historical  article  in  the 
Worcester  Magazine,  of  1826,  from  which  succeeding  writers  have 
copied.  He  also  delivered  the  address  at  the  bi-centennial  cele- 
bration in  1853,  which  contained  some  additions  to  the  facts  related 
in  his  earlier  publication.  If  he  had  lived  to  complete  his  intended 
history  of  Lancaster,  the  work  would  have  been  done  with  such 
fulness  and  elegance,  as  to  have  superseded  the  need  of  any  other. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  already  mentioned,  I  was  compelled  to  go 
to  original  sources  of  information,  and  therefore  am  not  really 
indebted  to  any  great  extent,  to  preceding  writers.  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's  wonderful  little  book,  destined  to  go  down  to  distant 
generations,  gives  the  experience  of  an  actual  participator  in  a 
crisis  of  the  town's  history  ;  but  this  covered  only  a  brief  interval  of 
time.  Mr.  Harrington  conveyed  to  us  the  traditional  knowledge 
of  his  time,  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  grandchildren  of  the 
first  settlers.  Mr.  Willard  gave  only  what  was  open  to  all  students 
in  the  original  records. 

To  these  records  I  have  resorted,  and  have  never  relied  on  ex- 
tracts made  by  others.  The  Records  of  the  town  have  been  well 
kept,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  between  1673  and  1717, 
which  is  a  blank.  It  is  commonly  said  that  a  volume  was  burned, 
many  years  since  ;  and  Mr.  Willard  says,  that  the  first  volume 
"  unaccountably  disappeared  "  more  than  ninety  years  since.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  in  early  times  the  records  of 
the  proprietors,  the  town  and  the  parish  were  all  kept  in  the  same 
book.  The  first  book,  which  is  still  extant,  and  has  also  been 
copied,  comes  down  to  1673,  or  three  years  before  the  massacre  of 
1676.  There  is  then  a  total  blank  to  the  year  1717,  from  which 
time  to  1724,  the  proceedings  of  proprietors,  town  and  parish  are  in- 
termingled. From  the  last  date,  the  records,  of  proceedings  are 
generally  kept  separate  as  far  as  the  proprietors  are  concerned. 
From  1724  the  Records  of  the  town  are  in  good  preservation,  and 
without  any  hiatus.  The  Records  of  the  First  church  are  wanting 
previous  to  1708,  but  are  complete  from  that  date. 

I  have  examined  the  Records  af  the  Town  and  the  Proprietary ; 
the  Book  of  Roads,  and  the  Book  of  Lands  ;  the  Book  of  Estrays 
and  the  Books  of  the  Selectmen.  The  Records  of  Births,  Mar- 
riages and  Deaths,  in  the  books  of  the  town,  and  the  Records  of 
the  Church,  have  also  been  consulted.    The  Records  of  School 
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districts,  of  Library  companies  and  of  various  associations,  have 
been  read  with  care.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Records 
of  churclies  and  societies  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Private 
papers  Iiave  also  been  entrusted  to  my  examination. 

In  proceeding,  I  have  read  the  warrants  for  ever}'  town  meeting 
on  record  in  the  town  books.  I  then  looked  out  the  action  of  the 
town  in  regard  to  every  article  of  general  and  permanent  interest. 
Sometimes  a  measure  would  be  before  the  town  for  years,  by  ad- 
journment, or  as  a  new  proposition,  before  final  decision."  The 
action  has  been  traced  from  meeting  to  meeting,  until  a  result  was 
reached.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Records  of  the  churches.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Book  of  Lands  has  been  studied  with  nearly 
equal  minuteness,  to  verify  the  location  of  the  homes  of  the  first 
settlers.  The  results  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  maps  which  accom- 
pany this  volume.  The  Book  of  Roads  has  undergone  similar 
scrutiny. 

But  the  history  of  an  ancient  town  cannot  be  made  complete 
from  its  own  records  ;  especially  its  military  and  parochial  annals 
must  be  filled  out  from  other  sources.  The  Historic-Genealogical 
Society  have  a  manuscript  volume  pertaining  to  King  Philip's  war, 
which  is  invaluable.  Their  materials  for  family  histor}^  are  rich 
and  abundant.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has  two 
large  volumes  in  relation  to  the  conquest  of  Louisburg,  b}^  Sir 
William  Pepperell,  which  contain  the  rolls  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  in  that  expedition  ;  but  unfortunately  the  roll  of  the  Lan- 
caster company,  and  of  the  whole  regiment  of  Col.  Samuel  Willard, 
are  wanting.  Some  items  of  interest,  however,  were  found,  as  well 
as  in  the  files  of  newspapers  printed  early  in  the  last  century.  The 
courtesy  of  these  associations  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

But  for  the  student  of  municipal  history,  the  Archives  room  in 
the  State  House  is  the  magazine  of  facts,  which,  after  local  records, 
must  be  his  main  reliance.  No  one  who  has  not  consulted  the 
huge  volumes  in  that  room,  under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Dr. 
Strong,  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  treasures  of  historic  facts 
contained  therein.  In  early  times  the  general  court  took  cogni- 
zance of  many  things  which  are  now  left  to  the  management  of 
towns,  churches,  parishes  and  individuals.  By  means  of  letters, 
petitions,  reports,  bills,  journals,  complaints  and  orders,  all  of 
which  are  pasted  into  immense  scrap  books,  much  of  the  life,  re- 
ligious and  militar}'^,  as  well  as  civil  and  educational,  of  the  towns 
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is  preserved.  In  this  mass  of  material,  I  found  proof  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  second  meeting-house  where  the  first  had  stood.  Here 
also  was  the  schedule  of  losses  when  the  houses  and  barns  were 
burnt  by  the  Indians  on  the  day  when  the  meeting-house  was  de- 
stroyed. Nearly  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  military  history  of 
Lancaster,  from  1676  to  1865,  were  derived  from  records  in  the 
State  House.  But  enough  of  this.  The  novice  maybe  appalled  at 
the  thought  of  going  through  such  a  mass  of  papers,  written  in 
every  conceivable  hand,  but  he  ought  to  be  cheered  by  the  fact  that 
the  Commonwealth  has  such  vast  treasures  of  historic  material  for 
him  to  explore. 

There  are  readers  who  will  wonder  why  so  much  room  has  been 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  town  meetings,  and  in  particular,  to 
such  long  recitals  of  town  action  in  regard  to  roads,  bridges,  schools 
and  parish  affiiirs.  The  object  was  twofold.  First,  because  the 
peculiar  use  and  glory  of  our  towns  are  herein  displayed  ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  preserve  a  record  of  everything  important  in  case  the  Rec- 
ords should  be  lost. 

There  are  others  who  will  regret  the  omission  of  full  genealogical 
tables,  but  the  committee  saw  at  once,  that  such  an  addition  to  the 
work  would  swell  it  to  several  large  volumes.  Besides,  all  families 
will,  in  process  of  time,  have  their  special  book,  like  those  of  the 
Willards,  the  Wilders,  the  Lockes,  the  Fletchers  and  the  Richard- 
sons.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  there  is  much  information  in 
this  volume,  in  relation  to  the  families  of  the  earh^  settlers. 

In  regard  to  Illustrations,  the  committee  decided  to  exclude  por- 
traits, and  pictures  of  private  residences  and  buildings.  This  is  so 
different  from  the  usual  way,  that  a  reason  ma}^  be  offered.  It  is 
found,  in  part,  in  tlie  fact  that  when  local  histories  are  examined, 
wonder  is  often  expressed  because  the  portraits  of  some  people  are 
admitted,  while  those  of  others  are  omitted.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  procure  pictures  of  many  who  have  filled  the  largest 
space  in  our  history,  in  past  generations.  In  their  absence,  the 
presence  of  others  would  seem  out  of  place,  if  not  impertinent. 

With  respect  to  buildings,  the  committee  were  positive  in  their 
conviction  that  a  town  history  should  not  be  an  advertising  medium 
of  any  man's  real  estate  or  business.  Besides,  photographs  are 
now  so  common  that  there  is  no  danger  that  our  descendants  will 
find  any  difficulty  in  learning  how  the  present  generation,  or  their 
dwellings  appeared. 
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The  pictures  are  lieliotypes  from  sketches  in  India  ink.  That  of 
the  Indian  Camp  Pasture  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Harold  Parker.  The 
Survey  of  the  Old  Burying  Ground  was  also  made  by  him.  The 
other  pictures  and  the  maps  were  made  by  Mr.  II,  E.  Remick,  of 
Boston. 

The  picture  of  the  G-reat  Elm  in  Lovers'  Lane  is  inserted  because 
the  tree  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  object,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  tree  in  New  England. 

The  views  of  the  Indian  Camp  Pasture  and  of  the  Site  of  the 
Rowlandson  Garrison,  are  given,  because  both  include  scenes  of 
historic  interest.  The  first  was  taken  from  the  spot  where  the  first 
Trucking  House  stood  on  the  east  side  of  George  hill.  The  sum- 
miit  rises  at  the  right,  and  the  view  extends  southerly  towards  the 
house  of  Mr.  Parker. 

The  scene  of  the  garrison  was  taken  from  the  bridge  over  Roper's 
brook  where  the  two  figures  stand.  The  garrison  was  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  pine  tree,  near  the  encircled  view  of  an  ancient 
garrison.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill  is  the  site  of  the  first  two 
meeting-houses.  The  garrison-house  in  the  circle  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  picture  of  Mr.  Rowlandson's  house,  but  as  that  of  an 
ancient  garrison-house. 

The  Plan  of  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  which  was  figured  and  let- 
tered by  Mr.  Remick,  is  explained  in  the  Chapter  on  Cemeteries. 

The  views  of  an  ancient  meeting-house  and  ancient  garrisons 
are  given,  because  they  show  how  a  certain  style  of  these  build- 
ings looked,  in  the  e3^es  of  former  generations.  No.  1  is  known  to 
be  like  the  garrison  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Gardner, 
in  its  general  shape,  and  its  flanker  or  sentrj^  box  on  the  cor- 
ner. No.  2  answers  the  description  of  Fort  Dummer,  which  had 
four  houses  on  the  inside,  with  their  rear  against  the  wall  of  the 
fort.  No.  3  is  a  copy  of  a  meeting-house  built  in  Haverhill  a  lit- 
tle while  before  the  erection  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  this  town, 
and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  good  representation  of  the  house  in 
which  the  first  fathers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  worshipped. 

The  "  Map  of  Central  Lancaster,  indicating  residences  before  the 
massacre,"  will  help  the  reader  to  locate  each  family,  as  well  as  the 
meeting-house,  the  garrisons  and  the  bridges,  before  the  town  was 
burned  in  1676,  as  is  indicated  in  the  third  chapter.  On  this  map 
the  present  roads  are  dotted  lines,  and  the  old  roads  are  continuous 
parallel  lines. 
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At  page  366  is  a  heliotype  copy  of  the  town  map,  made  by  order 
of  the  general  court,  in  1795.  It  has  been  considerably^  reduced 
in  size,  to  bring  it  within  the  page. 

The  "Map  showing  River  Changes"  at  page  442,  gives  only  a 
part  of  the  changes  of  the  channel  in  recent  times,  for  the  section 
between  the  Atherton  bridge  and  the  old  crossing  by  the  house  of 
Daniel  Bemis.  In  this  map  the  ancient  channel  and  roads  are  de- 
noted b}^  dotted  lines. 

The  "Map  of  Lancaster"  is  copied  from  the  map  of  1830,  made 
up  by  James  Gr.  Carter  from  surveys  by  Major  Jacob  Fisher,  cor- 
rected b}^  reference  to  the  map  of  H.  Walling,  1857,  and  the  map 
of  F.  W.  Beers,  1870,  and  also  from  personal  observation  at  the 
present  time.  Various  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
made.  The  numbers  include  all  the  houses  outside  of  the  villages, 
and  they  refer  to  names  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  These  names 
have  been  collected  from  former  maps,  from  the  present  list  of 
voters,  and  from  the  memory  of  elderly  citizens.  Doubtless  many 
names  are  omitted,  as  no  mortal  can  tell  where  every  family  lived 
in  former  generations. 

The  names  of  the  old  post  roads  and  stage  routes  are  retain- 
ed to  gratify  curiosity.  Suitable  characters  indicate  the  site  of 
churches,  school-houses  and  other  localities.  The  discontinued 
roads  are  marked  by  dotted  lines. 

The  Plan  of  the  Old  Burying  Grround  is  explained  in  the  proper 
place.  The  beauty  of  the  lines,  figures  and  letters  will  please  every 
eye. 

In  the  Map  of  "  Villages  in  Lancaster"  will  be  found  the  num- 
bers of  all  the  houses,  past  and  present,  in  each  of  the  four  vil- 
lages. Present  roads  only  are  given.  Public  places  are  indicated 
by  the  characters  used  in  the  "  Map  of  Lancaster."  The  names 
of  residents  in  each  village  are  placed  in  separate  divisions,  and 
will  be  easily  found. 

The  picture  of  Memorial  Hall  was  procured  at  the  expense  of 
the  town.  The  committee  offered  to  all  the  religious  societies  the 
opportunity  to  insert  a  picture  of  their  several  houses  of  worship. 
Two  only  availed  themselves  of  the  offer.  These  pictures  are  ex- 
ecuted in  a  style  which  makes  them  ornamental  to  the  volume. 

The  history  has  grown  to  dimensions  far  beyond  the  original  plan. 
The  reason  is  that  the  town  is  ancient,  and  has  much  material  for 
history.    The  chapter  on  Cemeteries  is  much  more  full  than  was 
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designed,  and  the  collection  of  epitaphs  is  the  result  of  an  after- 
thought. The  chapter  on  the  late  war  covers  more  space  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  last  chapter  is  an  undesigned  addition. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  the  town,  at  the  annual  meeting,  in 
1878,  voted  $500  additional,  to  pay  the  expense  of  publication. 

With  these  explanations,  the  History  of  Lancaster  is  commended 
to  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  families  who  compose  the  town, 
and  those  also  whose  homes  are  outside  of  our  bounds,  but  who 
are  interested  in  the  events  which  have  here  taken  place.  In  the 
thousands  of  names  and  dates,  there  are  without  doubt  many  er- 
rors. Nothing  short  of  omniscience  could  keep  such  a  work  as  this 
free  from  mistakes.  My  intention  has  been  to  treat  subjects  and 
events  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and  to  be  absolutely 
fair  and  impartial  towards  parties,  churches,  societies  and  indi- 
viduals. Craving  indulgence  for  all  deficiencies,  I  submit  the  results 
of  much  thought  and  labor  to  the  present  citizens  of  the  town,  with 
whoni  my  relations  have  always  been  pleasant,  and  to  the  myriads 
of  citizens  who  in  coming  generations,  will  be  affected  by  the  so- 
cial, political  and  religious  life  which  has  been  imperfectly  depicted 
in  these  pages. 

A.  P.  MARVIN. 

Lancaster,  February  1,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOUNDARIES    AT    DIFFEKENT  DATES.      DESCRIPTION    OF  THE 

SCENERY. 

The  boundaries  of  Lancaster  have  been  often  and  greatly 
altered  since  the  original  purchase  and  grant.  About  1643 
Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  Watertown,  in  company  with  several 
others,  purchased  of  Shohm,  the  Indian  chief  or  sagamore, 
whose  home  was  between  East  and  West  Washacum  lakes, 
a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
eight  miles  in  width,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua.  This  pur- 
chase was  sanctioned  by  the  general  court. 

For  some  reason,  unknown  at  the  present  day,  the  boun- 
daries of  the  town  were  not  surveyed  and  marked  previous 
to  the  year  1659,  though  a  committee  had  been  chosen,  some 
years  before,  to  perform  the  work.  In  that  year  Thomas 
Noyes  was  sent  up  by  the  general  court,  and  the  selectmen 
voted  that  when  ' '  Ensign  Noyes  comes  to  lay  out  the  bounds, 
goodman  Prescott  go  with  him  to  mark  the  bounds,  and  Job 
Whitcomb  and  young  Jacob  Farrar  to  carry  the  chain,  and 
such  others  as  Ensign  Noyes  shall  desire,  if  need  be."  With 
proper  caution  it  was  voted,  "that  a  bargain  be  made  first 
between  him  and  the  selectmen,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  for 
his  art  and  pains."  This  was  on  the  seventh  of  March.  The 
work  was  speedily  done,  for  on  the  seventh  of  April,  Noyes 
made  his  return  as  follows .  "  Beginning  at  the  wading 
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place  B  of  Nashaway  river,  [near  the  bridge  at  Carter's  Mills, 
so  called,  in  South  Lancaster,]  thence  miming  a  line  three 
miles  in  length,  N.  W.  one  degree  west,  [to  a  pohit  marked 
A  on  the  outline  map,]  and  from  that  point  drawing  a  per- 
pendicular line  five  miles,  N.  N.  east,  one  degree  north,  and 
another  S.  S.  west,  one  degree  south."  At  the  north  end 
of  the  ten  miles,  a  line  was  run  eight  miles  in  the  direction 
E.  S.  east  one  degree  east;  and  from  the  south  end  of  the 
ten  mile  line,  a  line  was  run  parallel  to  the  north  line,  six 
and  a  half  miles.  The  extremities  of  these  two  parallel 
lines  w^ere  then  connected  by  a  line  which  formed  the  east- 
ern boundary.  Why  the  survey  Avas  not  made  eight  miles 
wide  on  the  south,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase 
and  grant,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  planta- 
tion, instead  of  ])eing  a  square,  was  a  trapezoid.  The  origi- 
nal survey  gave  the  town  seventy-two  and  one-half  square 
miles.  The  general  court  accepted  the  return  of  Ensign 
Noyes,  wnth  the  proviso  that  a  "farm  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  be  laid  out  within  the  bounds,  for  the  country's 
use,  in  some  place  not  already  appropriated."  This  tract 
was  laid  out  towards  the  south  part  of  the  township,  and 
tradition  says  that  the  land  was  very  poor. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  large  addition  of 
territory  was  made  on  the  west  side.  This  was  about  four 
miles  wide,  and  ten  miles  long.  This  tract  V\^as  purchased  of 
George  Tahanto,  an  Indian  sagamore,  and  nephew  of  Sho- 
lan,  in  the  year  1701.  The  next  year,  the  town  petitioned 
the  general  court  for  leave  to  make  the  purchase  ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  confirm  the  transaction.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  did  not  make  their  return 
till  1711.  Two  years  later,  in  1713,  the  petition  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  forty  additional  square  miles  became  a  part  of 
Lancaster.  The  town  was  now  ten  miles  north  and  south ; 
the  north  line  was  twelve  miles  long,  and  the  south  line  ten 
and  Ji  half  miles.  The  territory  contained  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twelve  square  miles. 
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Harvard  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and  Bolton,  including 
part  of  Berlin,  in  1738.  By  these  two  partitions  not  far 
from  a  third  part  of  the  territory  of  Lancaster  was  cut  off 
from  the  east  side.  Leominster  was  made  a  town  in  1740, 
by  which  measure  the  old  town  lost  a  tract  nearly  four  miles 
square. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lancaster  received  an  addition  in  1768, 
by  the  annexation  of  Shrewsbury  Leg,  so  called.  This 
was  quite  a  tract,  though  thinly  inhabited,  lying  between 
Lancaster  and  Holden.  It  was  the  last  territorial  acquisi- 
tion of  the  town  unless  perhaps  some  small  parcels  obtained 
by  running  town  lines  around  farms  situated  on  the  Sterling 
border. 

Soon  after  the  process  of  disintegration  was  renewed.  In 
1781  Woonsechauxit,  Chocksett,  or  Sterling,  which  was 
made  a  precinct  forty  years  l)efore,  became  a  town.  By  this 
operation  all  the  addition  on  the  west,  made  in  1713,  was 
severed.  ISTor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  loss,  because  the 
east  line  of  Sterling  did  not  follow  the  original  western  line 
of  Lancaster.  Starting  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Leo- 
minster, the  north  line  of  Sterling  was  run  half  a  mile  east 
into  Lancaster.  Thence  by  an  irregular  line,  according  to 
the  boundaries  of  farms,  the  line  was  run  southerly  to  a 
point  one  mile  east  of  the  old  western  line  of  Lancaster.  This 
tract,  half  a  mile  broad  at  the  top,  and  a  mile  broad  at  the 
bottom,  and  not  far  from  six  miles  long,  was  called  "the 
Mile"  in  the  old  Records.  Thus  not  less  than  twenty 
square  miles  were  taken  from  the  town ,  and  became  part  of 
Sterling.  Lancaster  now  contained  about  thirty-six  square 
miles,  or  twenty-three  thousand  and  ninety  acres. 

When  Boylston  was  incorporated  in  1786,  it  took  a  large 
strip  from  the  south  part  of  Lancaster,  including  the  part 
called  Shrewsbury  Leg.  This  strip,  more  than  a  mile  in 
width,  now  constitutes  the  north  end  of  the  towns  of  Boyl- 
ston and  West  Boylston. 

The  dimensions  of  Lancaster  remained  unchanged  over 
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sixty  years,  until  1850,  when  the  south  end  was  ampu- 
tated, and  the  village  of  Clintonville  became  the  town  of 
Clinton.  By  this  last  act  of  political  surgery,  about  eight 
square  miles  were  cut  off,  leaving  to  the  ancient  town  not 
far  from  twenty-four  square  miles  ;  still  an  ample  domain 
and  a  goodly  heritage.  The  outline  map  gives  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  town  in  different  periods  of  its  history,  and  shows 
its  gains  and  losses.  The  continuous  line  marks  the  origi- 
nal boundary.  The  broken  lines  include  the  addition  on  the 
west  in  1713.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  portions  cut  off 
to  form  new  towns.  The  dates  tell  when  the  new  towns 
were  formed. 
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The  surface  of  the  town  is  much  diversified, 
hiils  rises  near  the  nortlnvcst  corner,  and  extends  along 
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near  the  western  border,  about  six  miles.  It  is  divided  by 
the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua,  which  flows  in  from  Leo- 
minster, and  makes  a  considerable  valley  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  sections  of  the  main  hill.  It  then  rises 
gradually  to  a  considerable  height,  taking  the  name  of 
Ballard  hill  where  the  great  road  crosses,  from  the  fact  that 
several  families  of  the  name  of  Ballard  formerly  lived  there.  , 
From  this  point  the  range  extends  some  three  miles,  and 
ends  in  the  bold,  round-top  eminence  which  is  specifically 
George  hill,  though  the  name,  in  common  usage,  is  applied 
to  the  whole  except  the  Ballard  locality.  George  hill  sinks 
by  a  gentle  declivity  into  the  Deers  Horns  plateau,  with  its 
plains  and  ponds  ;  and  this  into  the  South  Meadows,  as  they 
are  styled  in  old  records,  but  now  covered  by  the  waters  of 
Mossy  pond.  The  western  part  of  the  town  is  divided  from 
the  central  section  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua  and  its 
northern  affluents,  and  slopes  gradually  towards  the  south, 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches, 
about  sixty  rods  southeast  of  the  railroad  station ,  where  the 
main  stream  is  formed,  and  flows  northerly,  giving  to  the  east 
side  of  the  town  a  gentle  decline  towards  the  north.  The 
main  river  was  called  the  Penacook  by  the  natives,  and  also 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  easterly  section  of  Lancaster  is 
therefore  a  long  intervale,  extending  from  near  Carter's 
Mills  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town,  a  distance  not 
far  from  six  miles. 

The  north  part  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  nar- 
row intervale  on  the  east,  is  an  elevated  plateau.  This  com- 
prises a  large  tract  of  nearly  level  surface,  but  varied  by 
high  land  on  the  west,  and  also  on  the  north.  These  more 
elevated  portions  gather  moisture  from  the  clouds,  and  by 
subaqueous  springs,  supply  the  cluster  of  lakes  which  beau- 
tify the  region  with  pure  and  delicious  water.  This  plateau, 
more  than  two  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  suddenly 
drops  to  a  lower  level,  by  an  irregular  line,  whose  general 
direction  is  east  and  west. 
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The  level  to  which  wc  have  now  descended,  extends  from 
Canoe  brook  easterly  to  Ponakin  liill,  and  southerly,  tlirougli 
Greenbush  to  the  North  Village.  Much  of  it  is  even,  with 
a  light,  sandy  soil,  but  easily  cultivated,  and  the  products 
of  the  soil  compare  favorably  with  those  raised  in  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

On  the  north  of  this  central  section*  rises  Babel  hill, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  northern  plateau  by  a  deep  valley 
and  swamp.  This  hill  commands  a  pleasant  prospect.  Tra- 
dition says  that  in  old  times  there  was  an  observatory  or 
place  of  outlook  on  the  summit,  from  which  signals  could 
be  given,  in  case  of  danger  from  hostile  natives  ;  and  that 
another  station  was  on  Ponakin  hill.  The  land  on  both  hills 
was  then  owned  by  members  of  the  Phelps  family. 

Ponakin — sometimes  called  Whittemore — hill,  lies  on  the 
east  of  the  level  above  described,  and  extends  a  mile  or 
more  from  south  to  the  northeast,  wdiere  it  descends  into  the 
sandy  plain  west  of  Still  river  bridge.  The  view  from  the 
southern  summit  of  Ponakin  hill  is  extensive  in  every  direc- 
tion. On  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
On  the  east  lies  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  visible  far  to  the 
north  and  south.  Beyond  are  the  hills  of  Harvard  and 
Bolton.  Four  or  live  pleasant  villages,  including  Clinton, 
bestud  the  southern  landscape,  backed  by  the  highlands  in 
the  center  of  the  county.  On  the  west  and  beyond  the 
verdant  hills  of  Sterling,  rises  the  lofty  dome  of  the 
Wachusett ;  while  far  to  the  northwest,  beyond  Leomhister 
and  Fitchl)urg ;  beyond  the  Little  and  the  Great  Watatic, 
towers  the  lion-like  brow  of  the  Grand  Monadnock. 

From  the  southern  base  of  Ponakin  hill  the  land  descends 
by  slight  gradations  to  the  "meeting  of  the  waters,"  the 
point  ^vliere  the  north  and  south  branches  join  and  form  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nashua.  The  distance  is  about  two 
miles,  and  the  whole  tract  has  been  called  "The  Neck"  from 
the  days  of  the  first  settlers.  On  the  Neck  is  the  pleasant 
Center  of  "beautiful  Lancaster,"  where  are  collected  the 
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various  churches,  the  town  hall,  the  high  school,  the  hotel, 
and  the  memorial  hall  with  its  extensive  and  well-selected 
library . 

Pine  hill  is  a  formation  by  itself.  It  stands  on  the  east 
border  of  the  town,  and  extends  about  two  miles  along  the 
river,  with  a  breadth  of  a  half  mile  or  more,  on  the  average. 
It  is  oval  in  form,  and  in  reality  an  island.  The  Nashua 
washes  its  eastern  ])ase,  while  a  swamp  on  its  western  side 
sends  a  brook  north  and  another  south  ;  both  of  which  empty 
into  the  main  river.  The  hill  rises  perhaps  seventy  feet 
from  the  river,  and  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay  in  regular  strata.  The  surface,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  as  level  as  water-laid  deposits  can  be  arranged. 
Appearances  indicate  that  the  island-hill  was  formed  when 
the  water  ran  to  the  south,  or  directly  opposite  to  the 
course  of  the  river. 

The  Intervales  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
Lancaster.  The  first  is  on  the  north  branch  of  the  river 
soon  after  it  enters  the  town.  The  second  is  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  Ponakin.  The  third  extends  from  the 
bridge  in  the  North  Village  to  the  meeting  of  the  rivers, 
nearly  two  miles  ;  and  the  fourth  reaches  from  just  below 
Carter's  Mills  to  the  northern  ])oundary  of  the  town.  This 
is  a  magnificent  valley,  over  which  the  eye  roves  with 
delight.  The  valley  of  the  Nashua  is  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  in  miniature,  and  like  it  is  dotted  with  trees  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  summer  time,  covered  with  all  the 
products  of  the  farmer  in  rich  abundance. 

In  former  times  the  whole  surface  was  covered  by  the 
annual  freshets  of  the  spring,  and  often  by  those  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  By  degrees  the  intervale  lands  have  been 
raised  by  the  yearly  deposits,  and  there  are  parts  which  are 
submerged  only  in  exceptional  years.  The  map  which  goes 
with  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  County,  gives  a  large 
body  of  water,  reaching  from  Still  river  almost  up  to  the  Old 
Common.    Most  of  this  was  in  Bolton  and  Harvard,  or  on 
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the  east  side  of  the  intervale,  but  it  covered  some  hind  in 
Lancaster.  It  was  called  the  "Ions;  lake,"  or  the  "lons" 
pond,"  the  upper  or  southern  end  of  which  was  styled  in 
ancient  Records,  the  "  Swans'  Swamp."  In  early  times  the 
road  to  Bolton  and  Concord  crossed  this  swamp  on  a  cause- 
way which  has  sunk  out  of  sight.  This  road  is  indicated  on 
the  "  Sectional  Map."  By  frequent  inundations  the  land  has 
l)een  raised  so  that  it  is  now  cultivated  throuofh  the  whole 
extent  of  the  "Swans'  Swamp,"  and  the  "Long  Lake." 

The  whole  intervale  is  the  work  of  the  river,  in  the  ages 
past,  and  the  process  is  still  seen,  every  year,  as  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  torn  away  on  one  side,  and  built  up  on  the 
other  by  the  rushing  stream.  It  is  a  common  saying  of  old 
men,, who  are  familiar  with  the  intervales,  that  the  river 
has  been  all  over  them,  and  has  run,  in  different  periods, 
everywhere,  from  side  to  side. 

The  changes  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  old  map  of  1795 
with  the  map  of  1830,  with  its  recent  corrections.  Many  of 
the  o;reat  bends  are  now  "dead  rivers,"  while  the  river  has 
taken  a  more  direct  course.  In  several  cases  the  hand  of 
man  has  opened  a  shorter  passage  for  the  water,  as  above 
the  Sprague  l)ridge  ;  between  Atherton  and  Center  bridges  ; 
and  below  the  "  Great  Scar,"  on  Pine  hill.  The  interest  and 
the  effort  of  landholders  is  to  confine  the  river  to  its  bed, 
except  in  freshet  time,  and  thus  preserve  their  land,  which 
else  might  take — not  wings — but  water  passage,  and  thus 
pass  away.  The  floods  enrich  the  intervales  with  all  kinds 
of  plant  food,  and  help  to  clothe  them  with  fertility  and 
beauty.  The  fields  are  covered  over  with  corn  :  the  cattle 
revel  in  rich  pastures. 

Lancaster  is  well  watered  by  springs,  lakes,  brooks  and 
rivers.  The  springs  well  up  from  the  side  of  George  hill, 
from  end  to  end.  The  water  is  conducted  by  pipes  to 
South  Lancaster,  and  supplies  many  families.  There  is 
(inough  to  supply  the  Center  if  means  for  distributing  it 
were  provided.     Ponakin  hill  is  another  reservoir  which 
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would  yield  an  abundance  for  all  the  femilies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Neck.    The  water  is  pure,  soft  and  sweet. 

Springs  impregnated  with  iron  are  found  in  several  places. 
One  is  on  the  road  to  Pine  hill,  on  the  border  of  the  brook. 
Formerly  iron  water  was  bottled  at  a  spring  on  the  steep 
bank  south  and  west  of  Ponakin  bridge,  and  sent  to  distant 
parts.  The  "Red  spring"  figures  in  the  old  "Book  of 
Lands." 

The  brooks  which  are  numerous  are  partly  indicated  on 
the  map.  Some  have  been  traced  farther  up  into  the  hills 
than  on  any  former  map.  In  some  cases  corrections  have 
been  made.  For  example,  one  or  more  maps  have  a  brook 
called  Cumbery,  which  is  right,  but  they  represent  it  as 
flowing  from  Cumbery  pond,  which  has  no  outlet.  The 
brook  probably  takes  its  name  from  Cumbery  hill  at  the 
southwest  of  the  pond.  One  branch  of  it  flows  from  a 
large  swamp  lying  west  of  the  Shaker  settlement.  The  real 
name  of  the  trout  brook  that  flows  from  Spectacle  pond  to 
the  Nashua,  is  Canoe  brook,  and  it  is  so  styled  in  ancient  pa- 
pers. Formerly  there  were  two  or  three  mill-sites  upon  it. 
One  was  the  "old  Sam  Rugg  mill,"  so  called,  not  far  from 
the  Samuel  Pugg  place,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Colburn,  of 
Gardner.  Another  was  between  the  road  and  the  river, 
where  was  a  fulling  mill.  This  is  a  never-failing  brook  of 
pure  water.  Wikapekit  brook  comes  into  the  town  from 
Sterling,  and  seems  to  be  fed  by  unfaihng  springs.  The 
other  brooks  are  numerous,  but  need  not  be  specified.  They 
serve  for  use  and  beauty,  and  add  new  charms  to  scenery 
otherwise  charminof. 

Lancaster  was  originally  rich  in  ponds  and  lakes.  On  the 
east  were  Barehill,  Gates  and  other  ponds  in  what  is  now 
Harvard,  Bolton  and  Berlin.  At  the  south  were  Clamshell, 
Sandy  and  Mossy  ponds.  The  East  and  West  Washacum,  or 
Weshacombe  lakes  in  the  south  of  Sterling  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  combination  of  lovely  features. 
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But  after  losing  all  tliese  fair  mirrors  of  the  sky,  the  old 
town  still  surpasses  all  her  daughters  in  her  wealth  of  ponds, 
with  their  pebbly  margins  and  sandy  l)ottonis,  and  transpar- 
ent depths,  and  shores  lined  with  trees.  There  are  seven  of 
these  little  lakes  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town.  Turn- 
er's pond  is  on  the  upper  border,  and  extends  into  Shirley. 
White's  pond  is  towards  the  northwest,  with  some  eighty 
acres  in  this  town',  and  a  few  beyond  the  Leominster  line. 
Cumbery  pond  which  is  said  to  cover  thirteen  acres,  lies  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  plateau,  and  with  no  visilile  inlet  or 
outlet,  maintains  its  depth  with  scarcely  a  change  from  win- 
ter to  summer,  and  from  year  to  year.  Strange  notions  are 
abroad  in  regard  to  this  pond,  as  the  love  of  the  marvelous 
leads  people  to  magnify  every  unusual  appearance.  It  has 
been  said  and  believed  that  the  pond  is  deeper  in  summer 
than  in  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  it  rises  "  two  feet 
just  before  a  storm  ; "  and  that  great  rains  have  no  effect 
upon  its  rise  and  fall.  The  fact  is  that  the  pond  is  but  shghtly 
affected  by  ordinary  storms,  or  by  the  change  of  the  seasons. 
But  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Levi  Burbank,  a  close  observer,  and 
a  man  of  scientific  tastes  and  knowledge,  that  the  pond  does 
undergo  considerable  change  in  a  series  of  years.  For 
example,  some  years  since,  the  surface  began  to  settle  and 
the  maro'in  to  widen  until  the  distance  between  the  water 
and  high  water-mark  was  several  feet.  This  space  was  soon 
covered  with  bushes,  which  continued  to  grow,  from  year  to 
year.  When  several  feet  in  height,  the  water  began  to  rise, 
and  so  continued,  till  the  shrubl^ery  Avas  killed,  and  the  dead 
stalks  stood  in  the  water.  It"is  his  suggestion  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water  marks  a  succession  of  comparatively  dry  and 
rainy  periods  reaching  over  several  years.  If  so,  the  pond 
is  a  sort  of  rain  gauge.  However  we  may  account  for  it,  the 
phenomenon  is  singular.  The  water  is  deep,  pure  and  sweet, 
with  no  affluent,  and  no  visible  outlet,  though  some  believe 
that  a  distant  spring  is  fed  from  this  fountain. 
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We  now  come  to  a  cluster  of  ponds,  four  in  number,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Lunenburg  road,  and  lying  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  relative  to  each  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  smallest,  which  is  called  Oak  Hill  pond,  and  is 
southeasterly  from  the  others.  It  partly  fills  a  deep  bowl, 
and  was  probably  somewhat  larger  and  much  deeper  in  for- 
mer times.  The  map  gives  it  a  surface  of  fifteen  acres.  It 
is  so  completely  secluded  that  none  but  hunters  and  fisher- 
men have  known  of  its  existence  except  by  report.  Eecent- 
ly  however,  wood  has  been  cut  in  its  vicinity,  and  a  rough 
road  has  been  opened  on  its  western  margin,  hy  which  teams 
can  reach  the  southeastern  corner  of  Spectacle  pond.  It  is 
a  lovely  little  gem  in  a  fine  setting  of  emerald. 

But  among  our  lakelets,  Spectacle  pond  is  queen.  The 
old  surveyors  give  it  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  sur- 
face ;  but  as  they  have  utterly  failed  to  represent  its  shape, 
so  it  is  believed  that  they  have  laiderstated  its  size.  The 
outlines  of  the  pond  as  given  on  the  map  of  1795,  diff'er 
much  from  the  present.  On  the  map  of  1831,  the  pond 
seems  to  be  turned  over  from  north  to  south,  with  a  regular 
curve  on  the  northern  border,  and  an  indentation  reaching 
from  the  southern  side  far  into  the  middle.  Several  town 
and  county  maps  multiplj'  the  error.  The  outline  on  the 
map  in  this  volume,  though  not  accurate,  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  all  that  have  preceded  it.  It  was  drawn  by 
an  experienced  draughtsman,  Mr.  H.  E.  E-emick,  of  Boston, 
after  a  partial  observation,  but  without  the  use  of  instru- 
ments , 

What  led  the  earlier  surveyors,  who  have  been  followed  by 
the  later,  with  immaterial  variations,  to  give  the  lake  such  an 
outline,  is  a  mystery.  My  theory  was  this  :  that  in  former 
times,  the  two  bays,  one  on  the  northeast  and  the  other  on  the 
northwest  of  the  pond,  whicli.  form  the  two  glasses  of  the 
spectacles,  were  shallow,  and  mostly  bare  in  the  dry  season, 
thus  giving  a  gentle  curve  to  the  northern  side  of  the  pond ; 
and  that  Loon  island,  as  the  narrow  cape  on  the  south  side 
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is  ciilled,  formerly  extended  far  towards  the  middle  of  the 
pond.  But  soundings  show  that  there  are  no  shallows  to 
justify  this  conjecture.  The  pond  is  a  bowl  with  a  suddenly 
shelving  bank  on  all  sides.  In  the  northern  extensions  of 
the  pond,  the  water  is  full  twenty  feet  except  near  the  shore. 
A  little  off  from  Loon  island  a  line  of  thirty  feet  is  needed 
to  reach  the  bottom.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  surveyors 
in  1795  and  1831  had  no  reason  for  giving  the  form  to  the 
pond  which  they  have  left  us  on  their  maps  ;  yet  it  takes  but 
half  an  eye  to  see  that  their  outlines  are  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  the  fiicts  as  they  now  exist. 

But  leaving  these  questions  which  have  delayed  us  too 
long,  this  little  lake  is  a  marvel  of  nature.  The  far-famed 
Walden  pond  in  Concord  does  not  combine  more  elements 
of  natural  beauty.  Its  singular  curves  and  bays  which  give 
it  a  name  ;  the  little  coves  that  break  the  line  of  its  southern 
side ;  the  pebbly  shore  and  sandy  bottom,  and  lucent 
depths,  settlhig  sharply  from  the  margin ;  its  transparent 
water  and  its  rim  of  living  green,  all  unite  to  please  the 
eye  and  gratify  the  taste  of  the  lover  of  nature. 

Little  Spectacle  of  about  thirteen  acres,*  separated  by  a  few 
rods  on  the  north,  has  similar  features.  When  the  water 
is  high  it  flows  into  the  larger  pond,  which  is  on  the  same 
level.  The  water  is  said  to  be  deep  in  the  middle,  and  has 
the  translucent  purity  which  gives  a  charm  to  the  whole  clus- 
ter of  lakes.  Passing  north,  and  over  the  Harvard  road, 
and  into  the  woods  a  few  rods,  the  gleaming  surface  of  Fort 
pond  comes  into  view.  It  is  credited  with  a  hundred  acres. 
The  old  turnpike  touched  the  southwest  corner,  and  gave  the 
traveler  a  bit  of  scenery,  made  up  of  water,  woods  and  re- 
flected sky,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  a  summer's  journey. 
These  four  lakelets  in  a  row,  with  Cumbery  a  mile  or  two 
distant, — such  contrasts  to -the  ordinary  mud-margined 
ponds  and  reservoirs  —  are  among  the  masterpieces  of 
nature.  If  a  railway  ran  near  them  they  would  be  thronged 
by  visitors  from  near  and  far  every  season.    As  it  is,  their 

*See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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deep  seclusion  gives  them  a  heightened  grace  to  those  who 
searcli  for  the  amenities  of  nature  in  their  secret  haunts. 

If  these  ponds  are  jewels  on  the  bosom  of  Lancaster,  the 
Nashua  is  a  silver  girdle,  reaching  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  circling  her  waist.  The  north  branch  rushes  from  the 
hills  of  Ashburnham  and  Westminster,  through  Fitch  burg, 
between  high  banks  and  over  a  rocky  channel.  In  Leo- 
minster the  valley  spreads  into  a  long  intervale,  and  this 
feature  is  preserved  as  the  stream  rolls  on  to  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  ivhere  the  south  branch  comes  in  and  makes  the 
main  river,  and  thence  to  the  northern  boundary.  But  the 
rush  and  momentum  of  the  branches  in  their  upper  channels, 
crowd  the  river  along  the  lower  and  smoother  level  with  a 
steady  force. 

The  average  depth  of  the  main  river  is  stated  by  the  his- 
torian Willard,  to  be  about  twelve  feet.  But  this  must  re- 
fer to  the  river  when  tilling  the  bed  to  the  brim  without 
overflowing.  In  the  summer  season  the  average  depth  be- 
tween the  Center  bridge  and  Still  river  is  not  above  three 
feet.  Standing  in  a  boat,  when  the  water  is  at  this  stage, 
a  full-grown  man  can  see  over  the  bank,  in  many  places, 
and  look  across  the  intervale.  The  river,  even  then,  though 
placid  on  the  surface,  moves  rapidly,  as  those  will  find  who 
attempt  to  row  up  stream.  When  the  river  is  brimming  full, 
the  movement  is  gi'and  ;  and  Avhen  the  high  freshet,  in  spring 
or  autumn,  swirls  along  over  all  the  wide  intervale,  the  view 
is  magnificent.  Sometimes  masses  of  ice  and  broken  timbers, 
the  debris  of  mills,  dams  and  ])ridges,  add  to  the  wildness 
of  the  scene.  But  the  contents  of  the  swollen  river  give 
fatness  to  the  farm-lands,  and  make  the  fertile  intervale  like 
"the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

Some  value  the  river  for  its  enriching  qualities,  and  some 
for  its  abundant  water  power,  and  some  because  they  can  idle 
away  their  time  in  catching  pout  and  pickerel.  There  are 
some  also  who  delight  in  it  as  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  and  a 
"joy  forever."     They  love  to  wander  on    its  banks,  to 
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plunge  into  its  depths  and  float  upon  its  surface.  Tliey  re- 
turn ao-ain  and  ao-ain  to  o-aze  on  its  flow  when  it  shimmers  in 
the  sun,  or  is  mottled  l)y  the  rain-drops,  or  ruflled  by  the 
breeze.  They  are  never  tired  of  Avatching  it  from  some 
high  bank ;  mayhap  from  the  summit  of  tlie  Scar,"^,  or  crum- 
bling- bluffs,  and  see  it  windinsfback  and  forth  in  the  broad 
valley,  like  the  convolutions  of  a  mighty  serpent,  gleaming^ 
in  the  light  with  silvery  scales. 

This  description  of  the  scenery  of  Lancaster  may  seem 
extravao^ant  to  the  strano-er,  but  to  one  who  has  followed  the 
eastern  slope  of  George  hill,  and  noticed  the  changing  view 
given  by  every  succeeding  step  ;  who  has  stood  on  the  round- 
ed tops  of  George  or  Ponakin  or  Wheeler  hill,  and  taken  in 
the  entrancing  prospect ;  who  has  traced  the  almost  innu- 
merable roads  and  bridle-paths,  and  hunters'  tracks  through 
the  woods  of  Pine  hill  and  the  great  northern  plateau  ;  who 
has  reveled  in  the  beauty  of  the  ponds  and  rivers,  and  has 
been  delighted  with  the  added  charm  of  cultivated  fields,  and 
tasteful  grounds  and  gardens,  the  words  will  seem  tame  and 
inadequate.  Let  all  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  a  former  resident:  this  is  "beautiful 
Lancaster." 

A  word  must  l)e  said  regarding  the  trees  which,  according 
to  Prof.  Silliman,  ''conceal  defects  and  heighten  beauties.'' 
The  uplands  ])ear  the  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  birch,  beech,  ma- 
ple and  other  trees  common  to  the  region.  Wild  cherry 
grows  in  diflerent  places.  In  the  intervales  and  the  uplands 
are  great  numbers  of  stately  walnuts  of  the  shag-bark  va- 
riety. Formerly  the  "walnut  swamp"  extended  from  the 
int(M*valc  opposite  the  Center,  north  and  west  by  the  ancient 
place  of  Daniel  Stearns,  and  over  the  top  of  Ballard  hill.  But 
the  elm  is  the  monarch  of  upland  and  valley.  Some  are  tall, 
with  limbs  expanding  at  the  top  like  a  graceful  vase.  Others 
branch  out,  bold  and  rugged,  like  the  white  oak,  tind  spread 
their  shadow  broadly  on  the  green  sward.  Still  others  rise 
majestically  from  the  base,  with  a  mighty  bole  which  curves 
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outwardly  in  thousand  greater  and  lesser  limbs, — their  leafy 
tips  pendent  to  the  earth  —  and  wave  grandly  in  the  breeze. 
Another  variety  is  covered  from  base  to  summit  with  a 
growth  of  twigs,  as  if  made  on  purpose  to  adorn  the  rugged 
branches.  These  serve,  with  the  leaves  on  the  branches,  to 
make  the  tree  a  mass  of  foliage  and  verdure. 

The  minerals  of  the  town  are  more  numerous  than  valu- 
able. None  of  the  "precious  metals"  are  found  here. 
There  is  an  iron  mine  within  our  ancient  bounds,  but  now 
in  Sterling,  a  little  north  of  East  Washacum  lake.  The  ore 
was  good,  but  it  long  since  ceased  to  be  worked.  It  is  now 
only  visited  by  the  curious.  In  a  "  Catalogue  of  American 
Minerals,  by  Samuel  Kobinson,  M.  D.,  Boston,  1825,"  the 
following  facts  are  given:  "Andalusite,  reddish  brown,  in 
a  rolled  mass  of  wdiite  quartz,  and  on  George  hill  in  transi- 
tion mica  slate.  Marl,  abundant  on  George  hill,  and  else- 
where. Earthy  marl,  an  extensive  bed,  in  New  Boston,  so 
called.  Finite,  in  clay  slate  ;  also  green  and  purple  pinite, 
fine  specimens  on  George  hill  in  granite.  Spodumene,  fine 
specimens  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Fibrolite,  abundant 
in  mica  slate.  Phosphate  of  lime,  on  George  hill,  in  small 
hexahedral  prisms,  in  a  spodumene  rock,  of  about  two  tons 
in  weight.  Peat,  in  the  swamps  and  lowlands  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town."  This  is  now  covered  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  water  of  Mossy  pond. 

The  Andalusite  mentioned  above,  is  a  singular  mineral, 
in  its  appearance.  There  is  quite  a  variety  in  form  and  col- 
or. The  mineral  is  intensely  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  Buttons,  studs  and  other  ornaments  are  wrought 
from  it.  The  author  has  a  specimen,  presented  by  the  late 
Prof.  William  Russell,  which  has  a  regular  cross  at  the  end, 
and  is  precious  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  for  its  beauty,  and 
for  the  sacred  emblem  which  it  bears.  And  here  an  anecdote 
finds  its  place.  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware  had  specimens,  one 
of  which  was  specially  fine.  After  a  visit  from  a  friend  it 
was  missing;  but  in  time  that  friend,  Mr.  George  B.  Emer- 
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son,  returned  it  as  the  chief  part  of  a  ring  set  in  gold,  with 
this  inscription,  "Qui  saxum  crucem  fecit."  He  who  made 
the  stone  bore  the  cross. 

It  was  a  common  thing  in  former  years,  for  students  in 
minerah^gy  to  come  hither  from  great  distances  in  search  of 
minerals,  and  especially  the  Andalusite,  of  which  tons  have 
been  carried  away.  The  principal  of  the  high  school,  Mr. 
LeRoy  Z.  Collins,  has  made  a  large  collection,  and  supplied 
many  applicants  for  specimens.  According  to  him,  the  min- 
eral is  found  here,  not  merely  in  boulders  but  in  the  ledge, 
on  the  west  side  of  George  hill,  and  in  Sterhng.  A  laro^e 
stone  at  the  side  door  of  the  writer's  house  is  supposed  to  be 
full  of  the  Andalusite  forms. 

More  than  a  century  since,  a  Mr.  Flagg  found  a  slate 
quarry  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  "The  slates 
were  in  use  as  early  as  1752  or  1753,"  says  Willard,  and 
"  after  the  revolutionary  war,  were  sent  in  great  numbers  to 
Boston,  and  the  Atlantic  states,  and  formed  quite  an  article 
of  commerce."  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Shaker  quarry, 
though  never  a  part  of  their  property.  Perhaps  the  name 
was  given  because  the  Shakers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, were  employed  to  take  them  to  Boston  with  great  ox 
teams.  The  Hancock  house,  on  Beacon  street,  and  occupied 
by  Gov.  Hancock,  which  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since, 
was  shingled  with  slates  from  this  quarry.  So  was  the  Old 
State  house,  and  many  another  building  in  Boston. 

The  quarry  was  worked  more  or  less  for  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Whitney,  author  of  the  History  of  Worcester  County  said 
in  1793,  "great  numbers  of  them  —  the  slates  —  are  used  in 
Boston  every  year."  Facilities  of  transportation  enabled 
other  quarrymen  to  undersell  the  owners,  and  the  work 
ceased  more  than  fifty  years  since.  The  mine  filled  with 
w^ater  and  so  remained  till  the  past  year,  1877,  when  a  Welsh- 
man, Mr.  Griffith,  reopened  it,  and  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  slate  quarries  in  the  Avorld.  The  quality  is  superior, 
the  color  good  and  durable,  and  the  supply  abundant.    It  is 
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hoped  that  the  quarry  will  now  be  worked,  as  two  railroads 
within  two  miles,  or  less,  of  the  site,  furnish  ready  commu- 
nication with  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities  less  re- 
mote . 

Of  birds  little  need  be  said.  The  kinds  common  to  this 
latitude  are  numerous,  and  fill  the  shade  trees,  orchards  and 
forests  with  their  songs.  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  a  skillful 
taxidermist,  has  a  large  and  beautiful  collection.  In  gather- 
ing them  he  has  had  the  aid  of  the  gun  and  the  knife  of  a 
young  adept  in  hunting  and  taxidermy,  Albert  Harriman. 

The  wild  animals  with  which  the  woods  once  were  filled, 
and  which  preyed  upon  the  flocks  of  the  early  settlers,  have 
long  since  disappeared.  During  the  first  century  premiums 
were  paid  for  the  destruction  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
Now  a  fee  is  willingly  paid  to  get  a  sight  of  them  in  some 
traveling  menagerie,  or  natural  history  collection. 

Shad  and  salmon  formerly  came  up  the  Nashua,  but  none 
of  the  living  remember  the  time.  The  dams  at  Nashua  and 
Pepperell  are  an  efi'ectual  bar,  or  the  pollutions  from  the 
factories  fill  all  decent  fishes  with  disgust.  Efforts  have 
been  made,  of  late  years,  to  stock  the  river  and  some  of  the 
ponds  with  bhick  bass,  trout  and  other  desirable  fish,  with 
partial  success.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  quite  as  easy  to 
raise  the  fish  as  to  guard  them  from  the  hooks  of  dep- 
redators. 

Such  is  a  l)rief  and  imperfect  description  of  Lancaster  as  a 
township.  The  first  settlers  valued  it  as  a  goodly  possession. 
They  stopped  not  on  the  eastern  hills,  but  hastened  into  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  with  its  uplands  and  plateaus,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Nashua.  They  found  here  the  wild  love- 
liness of  nature,  and  they  made  it  more  desirable  for  their 
children.  The  soil  was  naturally  good.  In  some  places 
they  exhausted  it,  but  the  overflowing  of  the  river  has  kept 
up  the  fruitfulness  of  the  intervale  lands,  and  a  better  culti- 
vation has  enriched  the  uplands.    Though  the  north  part  of 

the  town  has  been  made  poor,  except  in  spots,  by  unthrifty 
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farming,  yet  the  Ijinds  tlicro  might  })g  speedily  restored. 
The  liand  of  skilhul  industry  wouhl  soon  cover  the  fields 
with  lush  gniss  and  heavy  crops,  juid  the  happy  farmers 
would  reclaim  the  Avaste  places  where  once  were  happy 
homes.  Let  the  sons  of  the  soil  improve  their  goodly 
heritage  ;  then  the  fields  all  over  the  town  Avonld  smile  with 
rich  harvests. 

In  closing  this  chapter  a  brief  reference  will  l)e  made  to 
some  of  the  big  elms  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Willard 
speaks  of  several  which  are  now  dead,  though  the  stumps  of 
two  of  them  remain.  The  one  he  mentions  as  standmg 
west  of  Atlierton  bridge,  measured  twenty-six  feet  at  the 
roots.  This  was  stript  of  its  last  limbs  by  a  furious  tem- 
pest on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  of  the  present  year. 
He  refers  to  another  near  to  the  Old  Common  cemetery 
which  was  twenty-five  feet  five  inches  at  the  roots,  eighteen 
feet  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fourteen  feet  ten 
inches  at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  diameter  of  the 
area  covered  by  its  l:)ranches  was  ninety-eight  feet.  A  third 
stood  between  the  road  and  the  barn  of  Caleb  T.  Symmes, 
and  was  tweuty-fonr  feet  at  the  roots,  and  fifteen  feet  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  stumps  of  these  last  two  trees 
still  remain.  The  last  mentioned  is  covered  by  a  creeper. 
It  is  said  that  Col.  Abijah  Willard,  in  his  boyhood,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  took  it  np  and  planted  it 
here.  Another  tree,  southeast  from  Center  bridge,  and 
near  the  old  Neck  bridge,  was  twenty-six  feet  six  inches  at 
the  roots,  and  twenty  feet  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  has  left  no  vestige. 

But  an  elm  standing  near  the  same  spot,  a  view  of  which 
is  here  presented,  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  all  the  above- 
mentioned.  Measured  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  18^8,  its 
girth  was  as  follows.  Two  feet  from  the  base,  twenty-seven 
feet,  eight  feet  above  the  base,  twenty-five  feet.  Below  the 
point  of  measurement,  the  roots  spread  fast,  and  above 
eight  feet  high,  the  bole  begins  to  branch.    The  diameter  of 
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the  l)raiiches  is  fully  ninety  feet.  The  symmetry  of  its 
proportions  is  seen  in  the  sketch.  This  tree  stands  close  by 
"  Lovers'  Lane  "  on  the  land  of  Charles  L.  Wilder.  Another 
nearly  as  large  is  a  few  rods  west  of  his  barn.  The  elms 
that  formerly  arched  the  path  of  Dr.  Thayer,  and  before 
him,  of  Mr.  Harrington,  still  wave  their  stately  branches. 
An  immense  elm,  of  fenltless  shape,  towers  over  the  intervale 
of  Frederick  Johnson,  near  the  river. 

The  great  elm  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
K.  Carleton  was  set  out  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
ago.  When  the  late  Dr.  Thayer  was  married  he  did  not  im- 
mediately move  into  the  house  where  most  of  his  life  in  Lan- 
caster was  spent,  as  Mr.  Harrington  was  then  alive  ;  but  took 
his  wife  to  the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Carleton.  When 
walking  out  one  day  Mrs.  Thayer  pulled  up  an  elm  sprout, 
brought  it  home,  and  with  her  own  hands  set  it  where  it  now 
stands.  To  guard  it  from  harm  she  placed  sticks  around  it. 
What  a  graceful  monument !  To  preserve  the  noAV  stately 
tree,  Mrs.  Carleton  has  recently  bound  the  great  branches 
together  with  iron  bands. 

The  large  trees  of  Lancaster  are  not  confined  to  the  elm 
variety.  Near  the  Central  Station  is  an  immense  wild 
cherry,  that  has  few  equals  in  the  country.  At  the  old 
Barnes  place,  where  Mr.  Jewett  now  lives,  is  a  huge  white 
oak.  On  the  farm  of  the  country  home  of  J.  E.  Farwell^ 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  the  top  of  Ponakin  hill,  is  an  oak  tree 
which,  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  is  fifteen  feet 
and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  fifteen  feet  in  girth. 

The  trees  above-mentioned  are  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous among  hundreds  which  line  the  road  sides  and  adorn  the 
lowlands  of  Lancaster.  nc*^-^C\A 

Note  to  Page  28. — On  the  map  made  in  1831,  the 
Little  Spectacle  pond  is  marked  "  twenty-seven  acres."  An 
accurate  survey  made  in  July  of  18^8,  gives  13.13  acres, 
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or  thirteen  acres  {iiid  twelve  rods.  How  cim  the  discrepancy 
be  accounted  for  ?  It  is  not  credible  that  the  senior  Capt. 
Fisher,  who  made  the  earlier  survey,  more  than  doubled  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  following  statemcuit  will  partly 
if  not  wholly  explain  the  matter.  In  former  times  the 
brook  Avhicli  is  west  of  the  Lunenburg  road,  and  rnns  south- 
erly into  the  Nortli  branch  of  the  Nashua,  was  turned  into 
Little  Spectacle.  At  the  same  time,  the  outlet  of  the  larger 
pond  was  closed  by  a  dam  which  raised  the  water  four  or 
five  feet.  The  water  thus  raised,  flowed  back  from  Spec- 
tacle to  Little  Spectacle  pond,  and  raised  its  surface  above 
the  present  margin.  The  writer  has  recently  circumnavi- 
gated the  pond,  and  found,  in  some  parts,  broad  spaces 
which  a  moderate  rise  of  the  water  would  cover.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  two  men  with  him  in  the  boat,  that  ten  or  twelve 
acres  would  thus  be  added  to  the  size  of  the  pond. 

The  greatest  length  of  Spectacle  pond  is  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  rods,  and  the  greatest  breadth  not  far 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods.  Eecent  soundings  show 
a  depth  of  fifty -five  feet.  Probably  the  water  is  deeper  in 
some  places. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  PURCHASE  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LANCASTER. 

According  to  Gov.  Wiiithrop,  the  first  movement  to- 
wards the  settlement  of  Lancaster  by  white  men,  was  made 
in  1643.  Watertown  seems  to  have  been  a  hive  from  which 
successive  swarms  went  out  to  form  new  homes.  Referring 
to  a  case  of  this  kind,  he  says  :  "  some  of  the  same  town  be- 
gan a  plantation  at  Nashaway,  some  fifteen  miles  N.  W. 
from  Sudbury.  At  this  time  the  whole  territory  in  this 
region,  as  far  west  as  the  Wachusett,  and  perhaps  farther, 
was  ruled  over  by  Sholan  or  Shaumauw,  sachem  of  the 
Nashaways  or  Kashawogs,"  whose  capital  —  a  wigwam,  or 
cluster  of  wigwams,  —  was  near  the  Washacum,  or  Wesha- 
comb  lake.  Sholan  sometimes  went  down  to  Watertown, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  barter,  where  he  "became  acquainted 
with  a  trader,  Mr.  Thomas  King."  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  convenience  to  have  the  place  of  trade  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  In  that  way,  he  and  his  tribe  would  be  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  making  long  journeys  to  exchange 
their  peltries  for  the  trinkets  and  the  more  useful  articles 
kept  in  a  country  store.  Whatever  was  his  motive,  the 
Indian  chief  recommended  his  valley,  with  its  streams,  lakes, 
hills  and  plains,  as  suitable  for  a  plantation,  and  invited  the 
English  to  become  his  neighbors.- 

In  consequence,  King  was  induced,  probably  after  per- 
sonal inspection,  to  unite  with  others  in  purchasing  the  land 
of  Sholan.    The  tract  was  eighty  square  miles,  or  ten  miles 
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by  eight.  The  English  agreed  not  to  molest  the  natives  in 
their  tishing,  hunting  or  pUmtiiig  places.  This  deed  was 
sanctioned  by  the  general  court. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  the  ass()(;iates,  viz.  Thomas 
King,  John  Prescott,  Harmon  (xarrett,  Thomas  Skidniore, 
Stephen  Day,  Mr.  Symonds,  and  perhaps  Jonathan  Chan- 
dler and  goodmen  Gill,  Walker  and  Davies,  came  to  Xasha- 
way  in  the  year  1()43.  But  probably  some  persons  under 
the  authority  of  King  were  on  the  ground  before  the  season 
closed.  "The  lirst  building  Avas  a  trucking  house,  erected 
by  Symonds  and  King,"  on  the  southeast  side  of  George 
hill.  Mr.  Willard,  in  his  History  of  Lancaster,  [Worcester 
Magazine,  Vol.  II,  No.  5,]  places  this  trucking  house  about 
a  mile  southwest  of  the  meeting  house  of  the  first  parish, 
and  near  the  corner  of  the  roads  southwest  of  the  house  of 
the  late  Col.  Francis  B.  Fay.  But  there  is  an  unbroken  tra- 
dition that  the  first  trading  place  was  on  the  side  of  George 
hill  towards  the  southeast.  Jonas  Goss,  who  has  long- 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  informs  the  author,  that  on  land 
formerly  owned  l)y  him,  which  he  sold  to  George  A.  Parker, 
is  a  i^lace  called  in  his  l)oyhood  the  "Indian  Camp  Pasture." 
He  further  states  that  there  was  formerly  a  stake  which 
marked  the  site  of  an  aiicient  building.  This  spot,  [A  on 
the  map,]  is  perhaps,  in  its  own  amenities,  and  in  the  pros- 
pect, near  and  remote,  which  it  commands,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  whole  region. 

King  never  became  a,  settler,  notwithstanding  the  pleas- 
ant fact  stated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  that  Sholan  "  had  a 
considerable  friendship  for  him.''  He  sold  his  "interest  to 
the  other  proprietors,  who  covenanted  with  each  other  to  be- 
gin the  plantation  at  a  certain  time.  In  pursuance  of  this 
covenant,  and  to  make  their  purchase  sure,"  they  sent  up 
three  men,  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  and  John  Ball, 
to  whom  lots  were  given.  These  pioneers  were  directed  to 
begin  the  settlement  without  delay,  and  "make  preparations 
for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors."  Winthrop, 
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under  diite  of  May,  1644:,  gives  the  following  item  in  rela- 
tion to  the  settlement.  "  Many  of  Watertown,  and  other 
towns,  joined  in  the  plantation  at  Nashaway ;  and  having 
called  a  young  man,  a  universal  [University,]  scholar,  one 
Mr.  NorcrofF,  [Norcross]  to  be  their  minister,  seven  of 
them,  who  were  no  members  of  any  churches,  were  de- 
sirous to  gather  into  a  chnrch  estate  ;  ])ut  the  Magistrates 
and  elders  advised  them  first  to  go  and  build  them  habita- 
tions, (for  there  was  yet  no  house  there,)  and  then  to  take 
some  that  were  members  of  other  churches,  with  the  consent 
of  such  churches,  as  had  formerly  been  done,  and  so  pro- 
ceed orderly.  But  the  persons  interested  in  this  plantation, 
being  most  of  them  poor  men,  and  some  of  them  corrupt  in 
judgment,  and  others  profane,  it  went  on  verj^  slowly,  so 
that  in  two  years  they  had  not  three  houses  built  there,  and 
he  whom  they  had  called  to  be  their  minister,  left  them  for 
their  delays." 

The  account  of  the  same  event,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington, 
differs  in  some  respects,  but  need  not  be  understood  as  irre- 
concilable with  it.  Referring  to  the  act  of  the  proprietors  in 
sending  up  three  men  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rest,  he 
says:  "before  the  time  for  their  general  appearance,  their 
minister,  to  whom  they  had  committed  their  mntual  obliga- 
tion, (whether  by  reason  of  his  own  aversion  to  the  place, 
or  by  the  instigation  of  snch  of  the  proprietors  as  were  un- 
willing to  come  up  themselves,  is  uncertain,)  forsook  them, 
carrying  with  him  said  mutual  obligation.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  this  all  the  associates,  except  Mr.  Prescott,  re- 
fused to  fufill  the  contract,  but  yet  held  their  interest.  So 
that  for  the  space  of  seven  years  very  little  was  done  to  for- 
ward the  plantation." 

It  is  quite  credible  that  Mr.  Norcross  was  led  by  more 
than  one  motive  to  leave  them.  Their  "delays"  was  one. 
Some  of  those  who  refused  to  come,  might  have  "instigated 
him,"  to  take  the  same  course.  There  is  evidence  that 
he  was  willing  to  come,  at  one  time,  for  in  the  Colonial 
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Records,  (Vol.  J  I,  57,)  ;i  petition  of  his  is  preserved,  which 
was  gniiited,  "provided  there  sliall  not  be  more  land  al- 
lotted to  the  town,  or  particular  men,  (notwithstanding 
their  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  Indians,)  than  the  gen- 
eral court  shall  allow." 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  1643-4,  "there  were  not  three 
houses  in  the  place."  That  is,  we  may  infer  that  there  were 
two  houses,  set  up  by  Linton,  Waters  and  Ball.  Besides 
these,  was  the  trucking  house  of  Symonds  and  King  on 
George  hill.  Probably  one  of  the  two  houses  belonged  to 
Linton,  and  tlie  other  to  Waters,  as  they  both  became  resi- 
dents, while  Ball  disappears  from  view.  The  lot  of  Waters, 
as  arranged  afterwards,  was  east  and  south  of  the  Sprague 
bridge,  while  that  of  Linton  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  and  east  of  the  house  of  Charles  L.  Wilder. 

The  subject  was  before  the  general  court,  in  October,  1645, 
[Records,  1,  8,  45]  when  it  was  voted,  that  "npon  the  jje- 
tition  of  the  undertakers  of  the  plantation  at  Nashaway, 
the  court  is  willing  that  John  Gill,  Sergeant  eTohn  Davies, 
John  Chandler,  Isaiah  Walker  and  Matthew  Barnes,  or 
any  three  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  set  out  lots  to  all  the 
planters  l^elongingto  the  said  plantation,  provided  that  they 
set  not  their  houses  too  far  asunder ;  and  the  great  lots  to 
be  proportionable  to  men's  estates  and  charges ;  and  that  no 
man  shall  have  his  lot  confirmed  to  him  before  he  has  taken 
the  oath  of  fidelity." 

The  men  named  al)ove  never  l>ecame  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
caster, and  did  nothing  to  forward  the  plantation.  Like  the 
original  proprietors,  except  Prescott,  they  abandoned  the 
enterprise  so  far  as  becoming  actual  settlers  is  concerned. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Norcross  returned  to  England,  as  his 
name  disappears  from  our  annals  ;  and  about  the  time  under 
review,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  "  learned  and  godly 
ministers  "  in  the  old  country. 

The  people  of  Lancaster  need  not  be  troubled  by  what 
Winthrop  says  of  the  original  proprietors.    That  they  were 
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"  poor  men  "  can  easily  be  believed,  since  not  many  men  of 
large  property  would  care  to  encounter  the  privations  of  the 
wilderness,  while  having  comfortable  homes  in  the  lower 
towns.  Others  were  "profane  ;  "  but  they,  for  some  reason, 
remained  below,  where,  we  may  hope,  they  were  under 
good  influence.  Some  again,  were  "corrupt  in  judgment." 
But  none  of  this  class  came  except  Prescott.  This  corrup- 
tion in  judgment  was  simply  a  mistaken  opinion,  (if  it  was 
mistaken)  in  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  power  of  the  state  should  reach  in  matters  of 
religion.  He  was  a  follower  of  Dr.  Child,  who  gave  some 
trouble  to  the  general  court,  and  whose  views,  if  his  party 
had*  been  numerous  enough,  would  have  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  colony,  and  probably  led  to  its  destruction. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  who  was  the  first  permanent 
inhabitant  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Willard  decides  in  favor  of 
Prescott.  But  this  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Linton,  Waters 
and  Ball  were  here  in  1643  and  1644.  They  built  two  houses. 
It  is  true  that  Linton  and  Waters  were  in  Watertown  in 
1646  ;  but  they  were  in  Lancaster  in  1647.  Between  these 
two  dates  Prescott  took  up  his  abode  here.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Linton  and  Waters  had  left,  except  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  However  this  may  be,  Prescott  deserves  the 
honor,  among  all  the  original  associates,  of  adhering  to  the 
enterprise,  and  of  coming  up  to  put  in  his  lot  with  the  hardy 
settlers.  The  others,  while  clinging  to  their  interest,  de- 
clined to  aid  in  laying  the  foundations  by  personal  toils  and 
perils.  It  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  town,  in  all  its 
future  history,  that  these  men  kept  away,  since  in  a  "  small 
company  "  there  were  seven,  (the  necessary  number  to  form 
a  church,  according  to  a  then  prevalent  notion,)  who,  not 
being  members  of  a  church,  were  willing  to  be  organized 
into  one,  for  the  occasion ! 

The  general  court  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  the 
enterprise  of  planting  a  new  town,  on  the  frontier,  and  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  the  associates,  took  the  following 
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action  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  164:7.  "Whereas 
the  court  hath  formerly  granted  a  plantation  at  Nasha- 
way  unto  Jonatlian  Chandler,  [and  others,]  and  that  Grill  is 
dead,  Chandler,  Walker  and  Davies  have  signified  unto  the 
court,  that  since  the  same  grant,  they  have  acted  nothing  as 
undertakers  there,  nor  laid  out  any  lands,  and  further  have 
made  request  to  the  court  to  take  in  the  said  grant,  mani- 
festing their  utter  unwillingness  to  be  engaged  therein,  the 
court  doth  not  think  fit  to  destroy  the  plantation,  but  rather 
to  encourage  it ;  only  in  regard  the  persons  now  upon  it  are 
so  few,  and  unmeet  for  such  a  work,  and  are  to  be  taken  to 
procure  others,  and  in  the  meantime  to  remain  in  the  courts' 
power  to  dispose  of  the  plantation  and  ordering  of  it." 

It  v^s  now  1647,  and  there  were,  at  least,  three  perma- 
nent settlers  in  the  plantation,  viz.  John  Prescott,  Eichard 
Linton  and  Lawrence  Waters.  All  these  were  from  W^ater- 
town.  John  Cowdall,  of  Boston,  owned  property  here,  as 
appears  from  a  deed  of  a  house  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
made  to  Jonathan  Prescott  in  1647.  Whether  he  had  been 
here,  and  built  a  house,  or  whether  he  had  purchased  of 
some  proprietor  is  unknown.  Willard  states  that  others 
soon  followed,  as  Atherton,  Sawyer,  etc.  ;  but  for  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  the  additions  came  slowly. 

By  the  spring  of  1653  there  were  nine  families  on  the 
ground,  not  one  of  whom  was  an  original  proprietor  except 
John  Prescott.  He  had  set  up  his  hal)itation  and  trading 
place,  and  probably  his  blacksmith  shop  near  the  cross  roads 
in  South  Lancaster.  The  words  of  Mr.  Harrington  are  as 
follows.  "  On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1653,  there  being  nine 
families  in  the  place,  they  petitioned  the  general  court  for  an 
incorporation,  and  obtained  it  by  the  name  of  Lancaster." 
This  petition  was  probably  signed  in  addition  to  the  five 
names  already  given,  by  Edward  Breck,  Nathaniel  Hadlock, 
William  Kerley  and  Ralph  Houghton. 

The  action  of  the  leofislature  is  here  inserted  in  full.  "At 

o 

a  general  court  of  election  held  at  Boston,  the  day  of 
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May,  1653,  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nashaway,  the  court  find,  according  to  a  former  order  of  the 
general  court,  in  1647,  that  the  ordering  of  the  phmtation  at 
Nashaway  is  wholly  in  the  courts'  power.  Considering  that 
there  is  already  at  Nasliaway  about  nine  families,  and  that 
several,  both  freemen  and  others,  intend  to  go  and  settle 
there,  some  whereof  are  named  in  this  petition,  the  court 
doth  grant  them  the  liberty  of  a  township,  and  order  that 
henceforth  it  shall  be  called  Lancaster. 

"That  the  bounds  tliereof  shall  set  out  according  to  a  deed 
of  the  Indian  Sagamore,  viz.,  Nashaway  river  at  the  passing- 
over  to  be  the  center,  five  miles  north,  five  miles  south ;  five 
miles  east,  and  three  miles  west,  by  such  commissioners  as 
the  court  shall  agree  to,  to  see  these  lands  defended,  and 
their  bounds  limited. 

"That  Edward  Breck,  Nathaniel  Hadlock,  William  Ker- 
ley,  Thomas  Sawyer,  John  Prescott,  Ealph  Houghton,  or 
any  fonr  of  them,  whereof  the  main  part  are  freemen,  to  be 
for  the  present,  Prudential  Managers  of  said  town,  both  to 
see  all  allotments  to  be  laid  out  for  the  planters  in  due  pro- 
portion to  their  estates  ;  also  to  order  their  prudential  affairs 
until  it  shall  appear  to  this  court  that  the  place  shall  be  so 
far  settled  with  able  men  as  the  court  shall  judge  meet  to 
grant  them  full  liberty  of  a  township  according  to  law. 

"  That  all  such  persons  who  have  possessed  and  continued 
inhabitants  of  Nashaway  shall  have  their  lots  formerly  laid 
out,  confirmed  to  them,  provided  they  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity. 

"  That  Sudbury  and  Lancaster  lay  out  highways  betwixt 
town  and  town,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  court  for 
the  countries  use,  and  then  make  them  as  need  shall  be. 

"  The  court  order  that  Lancaster  shall  be  within  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  town  hath  liberty  to  choose  a  con- 
stable . 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  do  take  care  that  a 
godly  minister  may  be  maintained  amongst  them ;  that  no 
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evil  persons,  enemies  to  the  laws  of  this  Coniinoiiwealth,  iit 
jiidgiiient  or  praetiec^,  be  admitted  as  inhabitants  among* 
them ;  and  none  to  have  lots  eonfirmed  bnt  sueh  as  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity. 

"That  although  the  first  nndertakers  and  eo-partners 
in  the  plantation  of  Nashaway  are  hereby  evacnated  of  their 
claims  in  lots  there,  by  order  of  this  eonrt,  yet  that  snch 
persons  of  them  who  have  expended  either  charge  or  labor 
for  the  beneht  of  the  place,  and  have  helped  on  the  pnblic 
works  there,  from  time  to  time,  either  in  contribnting  to  the 
ministry,  or  in  the  purchase  from  the  Indians,  or  any  other 
public  work ;  that  such  persons  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
town,  either  in  proportion  of  land,  or  some  other  way  of 
satisfaction,  as  may  be  just  and  meet,  provided  such  persons 
do  make  such  their  expenses  clearly  appear  within  twelve 
months  after  the  end  of  this  session,  for  such  demands ;  and 
that  the  interest  of  Herman  Garrett  and  such  others  as  were 
first  undertakers,  or  have  been  at  great  charge  there,  shall  be 
made  good  to  him,  them,  his  or  their  heirs,  in  all  allotments, 
as  to  other  the  inhal)itants,  in  proportion  to  the  charges  ex- 
pended by  him  and  such  others  aforesaid;  provided  they  make 
improvement  of  such  allotments,  by  building  and  planting 
within  three  years  after  they  are  or  shall  be  laid  out  to  them. 
Otherwise  their  interest  hereby  provided  for  to  be  void  ;  and 
all  such  land  so  hereby  referred  to  be  thenceforth  at  the 
town's  dispose. 

"In  further  answer  to  this  petition,  the  court  judgeth  it 
meet  to  consider  the  above  mentioned  nine  particulars  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  and  order  that  the  bounds  thereof 
to  be  laid  out  in  proportion  to  eight  miles  square." 

This  has  !)een,  somewhat  loosely,  styled  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  eighteenth  of  May,  old  style,  has  been 
considered  as  the  anniversary  of  the  legal  birth  of  the  town. 
But,  as  Willard  states,  "  at  this  early  period  there  were  no  for- 
mal acts  of  in(;orporation  ;  "  the  usual  Avay  was  for  the  general 
court  to  grant  a  plantation  the  libertj^  of  a  township  on 
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certain  conditions.  If  these  conditions  were  fnlfilled,  then 
"fnll  liberty  of  a  township"  was  granted.  This  usage  is 
recognized  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  just  recited,  in 
these  words  :  "  until  it  shall  appear  to  this  court  that  the  place 
shall  be  so  far  settled  with  able  men  as  the  court  judge  meet 
to  grant  them  full  liberty  of  a  township  according  to  law." 

Such  power  was  granted,  the  next  year,  1654,  as  appears 
by  the  following  petition  and  answer,  which  are  here  inserted 
at  length,  for  the  sake  of  permanent  preservation  in  print, 
and  also  because  of  their  intrinsic  interest.  The  j^etition  and 
answer  at  the  same  time,  will  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
style  in  which  things  of  this  sort  were  done  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony. 

To  the  honorable  governor,  the  deputy  governor,  and  the 
rest  of  his  honoral)le  court,  both  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties :  • 
"The  hunil)le  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster 
huml)ly  sheweth  : 

Whereas  it  pleased  the  honorable  court  to  give  power  to 
six  men,  formerly,  to  dispose  of  lands,  and  to  give  OTit  lots 
unto  such  men  as  did  desire  to  sit  down  at  Lancaster ;  they 
having  hitherto  acted  accordingly,  and  we  ])eing  now  al)out 
twenty  families,  and  one  of  the  six  men  [Iladlock]  l)eing 
dead,  and  one  other  being  removed  from  us,  and  some  others 
of  them  being  disposed  to  leave  off  that  power  given  to  them 
by  the  court,  considering  it  to  ])e  agreeable  to  law,  and  prof- 
itable to  the  town,  in  the  further  carrying  on  and  ordering 
the  planting  and  prudential  atiairs  of  the  town,  and  also  in 
the  further  disposing  and  raising  maintenance  for  the  minis- 
try amongst  us,  we  with  commissioners  who  have  set 

their  hands  hereunto  with  ourselves,  hmnbly  entreat  this  hon- 
oi'ed  court  that  the  power  which  was  formerly  granted  to 
those  six  men  may  be  granted  to  the  town  and  inhal)itants 
in  general,  that  therein  they  may  act  together  as  in  other 
towns,  and  as  we  conceived,  under  favor,  the  law  doth 
allow.    And  also  that  this  court  would  be  pleased  to  appoint 
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siioli  man  or  men,  who  in  wisdom  yon  think  meot,  to  hij  out 
our  town  hounds  according  to  this  court's  grant,  which,  if 
it  shall  please  this  honored  court  to  grant  unto  us,  we  shall 
remain  farther  obliged  :  and  as  w(;  are  in  duty  bound,  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  you."  The  nani(\s  sul)scribed  are  William 
Kerley,  William  Lewis, William  Kerley,  Jr.,  Richard  Smith, 
Henry  Kerley,  John  Johnson,  John  Lewis,  Edmulid  Parker, 
Thomas  Sawyer,  John  Whitcomb,  2d,  Lawrence  Waters, 
Richard  Linton.  The  petition  concludes  in  these  words  : 
"the  desire  of  your  petitioners  is,  that  they  desired  the  full 
power  and  privileges  of  the  plantation,  and  for  the  present 
they  desire,  and  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  the  court  do  grant 
seven  men  out  of  the  ten  here-under  written,  to  order  the 
prudential  afiairs  for  this  year  ensuing ;  and  that  afterwards 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  plantation  to  make  their  elections 
and*  order  their  prudential  business  in  full  state  of  a  planta- 
tion according  to  law."  Then  follow  the  ten  names,  viz., 
Edward  Breck,  John  Prescott, William  Kerley,  Ralph  Hough- 
ton, Thomas  Sawyer,  John  Whitcomb,  John  White, William 
Lewis,  Richard  Smith,  Edward  ;*  "of  these  are  freemen 
Edward  Breck,  William  Kerley,  Thomas  Sawyer,  William 
Lewis,  John  Whitcomb." 

The  petition  Avas  referred  to  a  committee,  and  this  is  their 
report.  "The  connnittee  think  meet  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lancaster  have  those  liberties  of  a  township  that  the 
laws  allow,  until  the  general  court  take,  further  order 
therein,  and  that  lieutenant  Goodnough  and  Thomas  Dan- 
forth  lay  out  the  bounds  of  the  said  town  according  to  the 
court's  grant,  at  the  town's  charge,  and  make  return  thereof 
unto  the  next  court's  election. 

"The  deputies  approve  of  the  return  of  this  committee, 
and  desire  our  honored  magistrates'  consent  thereunto. 
Consented  to  by  the  magistrates,  William  Torie,  Clerk,  10 
May,  54." 

The  a])Ove  petition  and  answer  have  been  cited  in  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  record  of  the  incor- 

*  l'rol)a.bly  Edimiiul  •Parker. 
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poratioii  of  the  town.  But  in  the  meantime  mach  had  been 
done,  during  the  year  1653  in  arranging  the  settlement. 
The  committee  designated  in  the  act  of  1653,  viz.,  Breck, 
Kerley,  Sawyer,  Prescott  and  Houghton,  had  performed  the 
duties  assigned  to  them  in  dividing  the  land,  in  part,  and  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  plantation.  The  location  of  the 
proprietors  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter,  because 
the  division  was  not  completed  at  this  time,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  the  whole  arranoement  in  one  view. 

o 

The  first  division  having  been  made,  the  inhabitants  and 
others  interested  entered  into  a  covenant  with  each  other. 
This  document  is  so  important  in  illustrating  the  history  of 
Lancaster  that  it  will  be  given  entire.  It  was  adopted  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  ^fovember,  1653,  and  was  in  the  words 
following. 

"  We  whose  names  are  subscribed  upon  the  receiving  and* 
acceptance  of  our  several  lands  and  allotments,  wdth  all  ap- 
purtenances thereof,  from  those  men  who  were  chosen  by  the 
general  court  to  lay  out  and  dispose  of  the  lands  within  the 
town  of  Lancaster,  heretofore  called  by  the  name  of  Nasha- 
way,  do  hereb}^  covenant  and  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
executors  and  assigns,  to  the  observing  and  keeping  of  these 
orders  and  agreements  hereafter  mentioned  and  expressed. 

"  First,  for  the  maintainance  of  the  ministry  of  God's  holy 
word,  w^e  do  allow,  covenant  and  agree  that  there  be  laid  out, 
stated  and  established,  and  Ave  do  hereby  state  and  estab- 
lish as  church  lands,  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances thereunto  belonging  forever,  thirty  acres  of  upland, 
and  forty  acres  of  intervale  land,  and  twelve  acres  of  mead- 
ow, with  free  liberty  of  commons,  and  for  pasture  and  fire- 
wood:  the  said  lands  to  be  improved  by  the  plantation,  or 
otherwise,  in  such  order  as  shall  be  best  advised  and  conclu- 
ded by  the  plantation,  without  rent-payment  for  the  same, 
until  the  labor  of  the  plantation,  or  those  who  do  improve 
the  same  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  we  do  agree  that  the  planta- 
tion, or  selectmen  shall  determine  the  time  how  long  any 
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man  shall  hold  and  improve  the  said  lands  for  the  profit 
thereof,  and  then  to  be  rented,  according  to  the  yearly  value 
thereof,  and  paid  in  to  such  persons  as  the  plantation  or 
selectmen  shall  appoint,  to  and  for  the  use  of  and  towards 
the  maintainance  of  the  minister,  pastor  or  teacher,  for  the 
time  l)eing,  or  whomsoever  may  be  stated  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  among  us.  Or  it  may  ])e  in  the  choice  of  the 
minister  to  improve  the  lands  himself. 

"  And  further,  we  do  covenant  and  agree  to  build  a  con- 
venient meeting-house  for  the  public  assembling  of  the 
church  and  people  of  God  to  worship  God,  according  to  His 
holy  ordinances,  in  the  most  equal  and  convenient  place  that 
may  l)e  advised  and  concluded  by  the  plantation.  And  to 
build  a  house  for  the  minister  upon  the  said  church  lands. 

"  And  further  we  do  engage  and  covenant  every  one  for 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  assigns,  to  pay  to,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  ministr^^  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  a 
year,  as  for  and  in  consideration  of  our  home  lots  yearly 
forever, — our  home  lots  to  stand  engaged  for  the  payment 
thereof;  and  what  all  this  shall  fall  short  of  a  competent 
maintainance,  we  covenant  to  make  up  by  equal  rate,  upon 
the  good  and  other  improved  lands, (not  home  lots,)  in  such 
way  and  order  as  the  country  rate  is  raised.  And  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  of  a  minister,  the  maintainance  arising  from  the 
church  lands  and  home  lots  al)ovementioned,  shall  be  paid  to 
such  as  shall  be  appointed,  for  the  use  of  a  school,  to  be  as  a 
stock ;  or  as  stock  for  the  maintainance  of  the  minister,  as 
the  plantation  or  the  selectmen  shall  think  meet. 

"  And  for  the  better  promoting  and  setting  forward  of  the 
plantation,  we  covenant  and  agree  that  such  persons  of  us 
who  have  not  inhabited  this  plantation  heretofore,  and  are 
yet  to  come  to  l)uild,  improve  and  inhabit,  that  we  will  by 
tlie  will  of  God,  come  up  to  l)uild,  to  plant  land,  and  to 
inhabit  at  or  before  one  whole  year  be  passed,  next  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  allotments,  or  else  to  lose  all  our  charges 
about  it,  and  the  lots  to  return  to  tlie  plantation,  and  to  pay 
rive  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  plantation. 
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"  And  for  the  better  preserving  of  the  purity  of  religion 
and  ourselves  from  infection  of  error,  we  covenant  not  to 
distribute  allotments  and  to  receive  into  the  plantation  as 
inhabitants  any  excommunicant,  or  otherwise  profane  and 
scandalous,  (known  so  to  be,)  nor  any  notoriously  erring 
against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  churches,  and  the 
state  and  government  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"And  for  the  better  preserving  of  peace  and  love,  and  yet 
to  keep  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  among  ourselves,  we 
covenant  not  to  go  to  law  one  with  another  in  actions  of 
debt  or  damages,  one  towards  another,  either  in  name  or 
state,  but  to  end  all  such  controversies  among  ourselves  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise,  except  in  cases  capital  or  criminal, 
that  some  may  not  go  unpunished,  or  that  the  matter  be 
above  oui*  ability  to  judge  of,  and  that  it  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  plantation,  or  selectmen  thereof. 

"And  for  the  laying  out,  measuring  and  bounding  of  onr 
allotments  of  this  first  division,  and  for  and  towards  the 
satisfying  of  our  engagements  to  the  general  court,  to  make 
payment  for  purchase  of  the  Indians,  we  covenant  to  pay  ten 
shillings,  every  one  of  us,  for  our  several  betterments  to  the 
selectmen,  or  whom  they  may  appoint  to  receive  it, 

"  And  whereas  lots  are  now  laid  out,  for  the  most  part, 
equally  to  rich  and  poor,  partly  to  keep  the  town  from  scat- 
tering too  far,  and  partly  out  of  charity,  and  respect  to  men 
of  meaner  estate,  yet  that  equalit}^,  (which  is  the  rule  of 
God,)  may  be  observed,  we  covenant  and  agree  that  in  a 
second  division,  and  so  through  all  other  divisions  of  lands, 
the  matter  shall  be  drawn  as  near  to  equality  according  to 
men's  estates,  as  we  are  able  to  do,  that  he  who  hath  now 
more  than  his  estate  deserveth,  in  home  lots  and  interval 
lots,  shall  have  so  much  less  ;  and  he  who  hath  now  less  than 
his  estate  deserveth,  shall  have  so  much  more. 

"And  that  we  may  the  better  keep  due  proportion,  we 
covenant  and  agree  thus  to  account  of  men's  estates,  viz., 
ten  pounds  a  head  for  every  person,  and  all  other  goods  by 
4 
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due  value,  and  to  proportion  to  every  ten  pounds,  th7'ee  acres 
of  land  —  two  of  upland  and  one  of  interval  —  and  we  give 
a  year's  liberty  to  every  man  to  bring  in  his  estate.  Yet 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  hereby 
prejudice  or  bar  the  plantation  from  accommodating  any  man 
by  gift  of  lands  which  properly  are  not  allotments  ;  but  we 
do  reserve  that  in  the  free  power  of  the  plantation  as  occa- 
sion may  hereafter  be  offered.  And  in  case  the  planters 
estate  be  low,  that  he  can  claim  nothing  in  other  divisions, 
yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  lands  of 
the  first  division. 

"  And  further  we  covenant  that  if  any  planter  do  desire 
to  have  his  proportion  in  the  second  division,  it  shall  be 
granted. 

"  And  further  we  covenant  to  lay  out  meadow  lands  accord- 
nig  to  the  present  estates  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  be 
had  to  remoteness  or  nearness,  —  of  that  which  is  remote, 
to  give  the  more,  and  of  that  which  is  near,  to  give  the  less. 

"And  concerning  the  thirty  acres  of  upland,  and  forty 
acres  of  interval  above  granted  as  church  lands,  it  is  agreed 
and  concluded  to  lie  bounded  by  John  Prescott's  ditch  upon 

the  south,  and  the  North  river,  over  Lawrence  Waters 

upon  the  north,  and  so  ranging  along  westward. 

"And  for  the  preventing  of  inconveniences,  and  the  more 
peaceable  issuing  of  the  business  about  building  of  a  meeting- 
house, it  is  considered  and  concluded  as  the  most  equal 
place,  that  the  meeting-house  be  builded  as  near  to  the  church 
lands  and  to  the  neck  of  land  as  it  can  l)e  without  any  notable 
inconvenience. 

"And  it  is  also  agreed  that  in  all  parts  and  quarters  of  the 
town,  where  sundry  lots  do  lie  together,  they  shall  be  fenced 
by  a  common  fence,  according  to  proportion  of  acres  by 
every  planter,  and  yet  not  to  bar  any  man  from  particular 
and  private  inclosurc  at  his  pleasure." 

The  above  covenant,  so  wise,  far-sighted  and  fair,  was 
signed  l)y  men  who  were  on  the  ground,  and  by  others  who 
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purposed  to  come  up  within  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  1653 
there  were  nine  families  in  the  place  ;  and  in  1654,  when  the 
planters  applied  to  the  general  court  for  full  powers  as  a 
town,  they  stated  that  there  were  twenty  families  in  the 
plantation.  The  names  of  these,  and  of  others  who  signed 
the  covenant,  up  to  the  spring  of  1660  are  here  inserted. 
Brief  notices  of  these  men,  partly  drawn  from  Willard,  and 
partly  from  other  sources,  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

Edwai^d  Breck,  )     [Subscribed  on  condition  of  not  coming 
Robert  Breck,  j  to  settle  within  a  year.] 

John  Prescott,       1  o         m   j  ^  x 

WIT  1  Subscribed  first, 

Sa'^SawTr'    ^  [probably  in  1652.] 

RaTprHouJ/ton,  j  t^l^^  dates  will  be  given  in  old  style.] 


20,  9  mo.  1652. 


John  Whitcomb, 
Jno.  Whitcomb,  jr. 

Richard  Linton,  ) 

John  Johnson,       /-  4,  9  mo.  1654. 

Jeremiah  Rogers,  ) 

John  Moore,  11,1  mo.  1653. 

William  Lewis,  7  i  -i/-ro 
TIT  •  M-  13,  1  mo.  1653. 
John  JjCwis,       j  ' 

Thomas  James,  [mark]  21,  3  ra.  1653, 

Edmund  Parker,  ^ 

Benjamin  Twitchell,  >-  1,  8  mo.  1652. 

Anthony  Newton,  ) 

Stephen  Day,  ] 
James  Atherton,  | 
Henry  Kerley, 
Richard  Smith, 


y  15,  1  mo.  165a. 


William  Kerley,  jr.  j 
John  Smith,  J 

Lawrence  Waters. 

John  White,  1  May,  1653. 

John  Farrar,  7  q  i.  mao 
Jacob  Farra;,  [  24  Sept.  1653. 

John  Houghton,  \  <oa  '  7  ihk^ 

Samuel  Deane,  or  Dean,  j       ^  ^^^^* 

James  Draper, 
Stephen  Gates,  sen. 

James  Whiting,  or  Witton,  April  7,  1654. 

John  Moore,  > 
Edward  Rigbe,  \ 


^  I  April 


3,  1654. 
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John  Mansfield,  13,  2  mo.  1654. 

John  Towers,  ) 

Richard  Dwelley,  -  18,  2  mo.  1654. 

Henry  Ward,  ) 

John  Pierce,        )  .   „  1^=-. 
WIT      D-iT        M»  7  mo.  1654. 
Wilham  Bilhngs,  )  ' 

Kichard  Sutton,  April,  1653. 

Thomas  Joslin, 
Nathaniel  Joslin 


12,  9  mo.  1654. 


John  Rugg,  12,  12  m.  1654. 

Joseph  Rowlandson,  12,  12  mo.  1654. 

John  Rigby,  12,  12  mo.  1654. 

John  Roper,  22,  1  mo.  1656. 

John  Tinker,  Feb.  1,  1657. 

Mordicai  MacLoad,  [mark]  March  1,  1657-8. 

Jonas  Fairbanks,  March  7,  1659. 

Roger  Sumner,  April  11,  1659. 

Gamaliel  Beaman,  [mark]  May  31,  1659. 

Thomas  Wilder,  [Thomas  Wyellder]  July  1,  1659. 

Daniel  Gaines,  March  10,  1660. 

The  above  list  gives  to  us  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the 
town.  A  few  of  these  left  the  place,  and  others  settled  here, 
from  year  to  year,  but  these  were  the  pioneers.  The}^  laid 
the  foundations,  and  their  children  composed  the  main  part 
of  the  population  till  the  period  of  the  massacre  in  the  spring 
of  1676.  They  and  their  children  set  up  their  houseliold 
altars,  and  built  anew  the  town,  in  1679-82.  This  will  be 
then'  honor  in  all  coming  time.  Their  descendants  have 
gone  out  into  all  the  land,  but  often  come  hither  to  view 
the  homesteads  and  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

Another  extract  from  the  Records  is  necessary  to  explain 
a  section  of  the  preceding  covenant.  All  subsequent  divi- 
sions of  land,  whether  upland,  intervale,  meadow  or  swamp, 
were  to  be  "  according  to  men's  estates,"  on  the  valuation 
of  the  taxable  pi-operty,  which  they  brought  into  the 
settlement.  Here  follows  a  table  containing  "the  several 
estates  of  the  planters  who  by  covenant,  and  according  to  the 
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rules  thereof,  have  engaged  that  it  may  thereby  be  known 
what  shall  be  their  proportion  of  land,  which,  by  covenant, 
every  planter  may  make  claim  unto  in  a  second,  third  or 
other  divisions  of  land,  and  also  of  meadow,  within  the  town 
of  Lancaster.''    Date,  1654. 


John  Prescott  

William  Kerley . . .  . 

Edward  Brick  

Ralph  Houghton  •  • 
Edmund  Parker  — 

Thomas  James  

John  Johnson  

John  Smith  

James  Atherton... 
Thomas  Sawyer. .  - 

Robert  Brick  

William  Kerley,  jr 

John  Rugg  

John  Moore  

William  Lewis  . . .  • 
John  Farrah  


£ 

S, 

d. 

£366 

15 

0 

270 

202 

11 

264 

4 

98 

36 

30 

38 

19 

69 

5 

110 

10 

186 

83 

10 

110 

285 

9 

107 

£2,287 

13 

0 

Brought  up.  . . . 
Richard  Smith  .... 

John  Lewis  

Thomas  Joslyn.  . . . 

Stephen  Gates  . 

John  Whitcomb  . . . 
John  Whitcomb,  jr 
Nathaniel  Joslyn. . 
Lawrence  Waters  . 

Jacob  Farrah  

John  White  

Henry  Kerley  

Richard  Linton .... 

Philip  Knight  

John  Roper  


The  estates  of  several  entered  since  1655  : 

Roger  Sumner,  his  estate  

Jonas  Fairbank,  "   

Jacob  Farrah,  added  when  his  wife  came.  . . 


£2,287 

13 

313 

13 

18 

10 

210 

314 

241 

29 

155 

277 

107 

10 

380 

6 

78 

4 

90 

100 

100 

£4,701 

17 

232 
172 
168 


£5,274 


10 


From  this  list  we  learn  that  John  White  had  the  largest 
property,  a  fraction  over  £380;  but  the  Kerley  family, 
including  father  and  sons,  had  a  much  larger  valuation,  equal 
to  £534. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  three  or  four  points  re- 
quire a  brief  explanation. 

It  has  been  a  question  why  the  name  of  Lancaster  was 
given  to  the  town.  It  is  matter  of  record,  that  the  settlers 
at  one  time  requested  the  general  court  to  call  the  town  by 
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the  name  of  Prescott,  in  honor  of  the  most  persevering 
planter.  This  request  was  not  granted.  It  is  too  late  to 
divine  with  certainty  the  reasons  which  governed  the  court 
in  this  refusal.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  Prescott  was 
not  a  man  of  sufficient  prominence  in  the  colony  to  have 
such  an  honorable  recognition  as  is  implied  in  giving  his 
name  to  a  town.  Moreover,  the  course  of  Prescott  in  sym- 
pathizing with  Child  would  be  enough  to  deter  the  court 
from  doing  anything  which  would  give  him  special  dis- 
tinction. It  is  presumed  that  Prescott  ))ecame  satisfied  with 
the  policy  of  the  colony,  as  he  readily  agreed  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  settlement,  and  was  one  of  the  most  worthy 
fathers  of  the  town,  though  he  did  not  become  a  freeman, 
(in  consequence  of  his  uniting  with  the  church,)  until  1669. 
The  probability  is  that  the  name  was  given  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  those  settlers  who  had  ancestral  connec- 
tions with  Lancashire,  in  England,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Houghtons,  Atherton  and  Prescott. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  town  was  not  laid  out  in  the 
manner,  nor  with  the  dimensions  prescribed  by  the  general 
court.  By  the  grant,  as  well  as  by  the  purchase,  the  town 
was  to  be  ten  by  eight  miles  square  and  to  contain  eighty 
square  miles.  It  was  reduced  when  the  survey  was  made 
in  1659,  by  shortening  the  southern  line  to  six  and  a  half 
miles,  leaving  sixty-five  square  miles. 

Again,  the  starting  point  in  fixing  the  boundaries,  was  to 
be  at  the  "  wading  place"  in  Nashua  river.  There  were  three 
wading  places  according  to  records  and  tradition.  One 
was  on  the  North  river,  al)out  twenty  rods  up  the  stream 
from  the  Sprague  bridge.  A  second  was  near  the  Carter 
mills  in  South  Lancaster.  The  third  was  on  the  Penacook, 
as  the  main  river  was  called,  a  little  east  of  the  house  of 
Charles  L.  Wilder.  By  the  act  of  the  general  court  in 
1653,  the  bounds  were  to  be  "according  to  a  deed  of  the 
Indian  sagamore,  viz.,  Nashua  river  at  the  passing  over  to 
be  the  center,  five  miles  north,  five  miles  south,  five  miles 
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east,  three  miles  west."  Starting  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town,  as  it  now  is  bomided,  the  distance  is 
very  nearly  five  miles  to  the  wading  place  on  the  Penacook, 
and  six  miles  to  the  place  of  "passing  over"  at  Carter's 
mills.  According  to  this,  the  center  would  be  at  the  crossing 
on  the  Penacook.  Besides,  the  lines  were  to  run  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west. 

The  actual  starting  point  A,  of  Noyes,  when  he  came  to 
survey,  was  three  miles  from  the  Carter  mills,  in  a  direction 
northwest  one  degree  west,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter. 
Five  miles  north  from  that  point  would  carry  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  town  about  as  far  northward  as  five  miles 
from  the  wading  place  near  Mr.  Wilder's  house.  Why 
Noyes  reduced  the  size  of  the  town  and  canted  it  around  so 
many  degrees  from  a  north  and  south  line  is  not  known.  It 
is  probable  that  other  grants  or  claims  conflicted  with  the 
original  plan,  and  the  court  had  reserved  the  right  to  arrange 
the  matter  as  circumstances  might  require. 

With  regard  to  the  oath  of  loyalty  required  of  the  planters, 
when  forming  a  town,  a  few  words  only  are  needed.  Those 
writers  who  sneer  at  the  narrowness  and  folly  of  the  colony 
are  guilty  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation.  The  colony 
was  resorted  to  hy  all  sorts  of  adventurers  from  the  old 
country,  who  came  hither  with  the  wildest  notions  in  regard 
to  government,  and  who  wanted  to  try  their  experiments 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  set- 
tlements. If  such  men,  however  worthy  in  other  respects, 
had  been  allowed  to  form  plantations  in  the  rear  of  those  on 
the  sea-board,  the  inevitable  result  would  have  been  antago- 
nism and  trouble.  The  new  towns  would  have  formed  con- 
nections with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  war  would  have  ended 
the  enterprise  of  settling  New  England.  Besides,  our 
fathers  were  jealously  watched  in  England  and  were  obliged 
to  build  circumspectly,  both  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  and 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  necessary  to  their  very 
existence  that  they  should  be  homogeneous  and  harmonious, 
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SO  far  as  possible.  Hence  every  new  town  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  those  ah-eady  settled.  And  to  this  fact  much 
of  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  colony  was  due.  At 
the  same  time,  on  the  continent  there  was  a  ])oundless  field 
where  people  of  every  conceivable  peculiarity  might  try 
their  own  experiments  in  government  and  society  without 
molestation  from  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  general,  regarding  the  alleged 
religious  exclusiveness  and  bigotry  of  our  forefathers.  Why 
did  they  exclude  excommunicants  and  profane  persons  from 
their  new  communities  ?  And  why  did  they  have  a  religious 
qualification  for  sufi'rage  ?  In  regard  to  men  of  loose  morals 
and  manners,  and  to  those  whose  misconduct  compelled  the 
churches  to  cut  them  off,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  poor 
materials  out  of  which  to  form  a  town  on  the  frontiers,  or  in 
the  interior.  Such  persons  might  be  controlled  in  the  older 
settlements,  hy  the  combined  influence  and  power  of  a  toler- 
ably stable  government,  while  in  the  forming  of  a  planta- 
tion, they  might  become  the  leading  element.  Quicksand 
thrown  sparingly  upon  good  soil  might  work  no  harm,  while 
if  used  in  a  foundation,  would  involve  certain  ruin. 

In  the  earl}^  days  of  the  colony  it  was  necessary  to  restrict 
sufi'rage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  restricted  in  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  to  the  present  day.  What  is  tolerated  now 
was  indispensable  then;  and  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  our  fathers  met  the  needs  of  the  time  with  admi- 
rable sagacity.  Qualifications  for  sharing  political  power,  are 
different  in  difterent  countries.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  early  settlers  did  not  put  in  hazard  the  civil  rights 
of  any  one  who  obeyed  the  laws.  The  qualifications  for  suf- 
frage and  power  are  l)irtli,  property,  education  or  religion  ; 
that  is  character.  And  with  our  fathers,  in  their  situation, 
character  was  everything.  Men  of  birth,  property  and  edu- 
tion,  but  of  loose  character,  and  without  sympathy  with  the 
religious  views  of  the  planters,  would  have  been  the  deadli- 
est foes  of  the  great  enterprise.    Such  men  did  cause  much 
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trouble  and  mischief  while  the  fathers  of  the  colony  were 
laying  the  foundations.  To  admit  such  men  to  a  share  of 
power ;  to  take  them  into  the  interior  of  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, would  have  introduced  discord  and  internecine 
strife.  The  way  of  safety  was  found  in  the  restricted  suf- 
frage. No  man  would  be  apt  to  join  the  church  unless  he 
sympathized  with  the  colonists  as  to  church  and  state.  And 
with  suitable  allowance  for  hypocrites,  men  would  not  volun- 
tarily unite  in  church  fellowship  unless  they  were  men  of 
good  character.  Thus  the  ruling  force  in  the  colony  was 
made  homogeneous,  and  thus  the  government  was  united, 
strong  and  stable.  At  the  same  time,  every  man  had  it  in 
his  own  option  to  become  a  freeman.  It  was  simply  by 
becoming  a  Christian  ;  and  the  direct  and  steady  effort  of  the 
colony  was  to  bring  in,  and  bring  up  a  generation  of  religious 
people.  The  men  who  enacted  the  religious  clause  in  our 
early  legislation,  did  not  wish  to  exclude  any  from  the  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  power  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  endeav- 
ored to  qualify  all  men  living  on  the  soil,  to  share  with  them, 
not  only  all  the  rights  and  immunities,  but  all  the  powers  of 
government. 

And  it  may  be  truly  said  in  conclusion,  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  need  of  a  religious  qualification  was 
removed  by  the  gradual  consolidation  of  government,  and  by 
the  more  favorable  aspect  of  the  old  country  towards  the 
colony,  the  restrictions  were  repealed.  But  let  us  not  in 
our  day  of  stable  quiet,  rashly  question  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of  the  men,  who  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
toils  and  dangers,  laid  the  broad  basis  of  the  best  govern- 
mental, educational,  social  and  religious  institutions  ever 
enjoyed  by  the  children  of  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS.  THE  FIRST  ROADS.  THE  LOCATION 
OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS.  THEIR  FIRST  ACTS  AS  A 
TOWN. 

It  will  be  in  place  to  present  a  few  notices  of  the  early 
settlers- so  far  as  items  of  interest  may  be  gathered.  From 
the  pages  of  Willard,  and  especially  the  "  Genealogical  Dic- 
tionary "  of  Savage,  the  following  facts  have  been  culled. 

Edward  Breck  entered,  in  connection  with  his  name  on 
the  covenant,  these  words  :  "  I  subscribe  to  this  for  myself, 
and  for  my  son  Robert,  save  that  it  is  agreed  we  are  not 
bound  to  come  up  to  inhabit  within  a  year's  time,  in  our 
own  persons."  In  fact,  Robert  never  became  a  resident,  and 
Edward,  the  father,  was  here  but  a  short  time.  He  was 
from  Ashton,  Devonshire,  proba1:)ly,  [see  Savage]  and  came 
to  Dorchester  in  1636.  He  returned  to  Dorchester  from 
Lancaster  and  died  in  November,  1662.  The  family  owned 
property  here ,  it  is  believed,  down  to  a  recent  date.  Joseph 
Breck,  the  late  well-known  seedsman  of  Boston,  lived  here, 
and  had  a  fine  garden  extending  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Symmes  across  the  railroad,  and  onwards  between  the  road 
and  the  North  river. 

James  Atherton  was,  perhaps,  a  brother  of  Major-general 
Humphrey  Atherton,  of  Dorchester.  If  so,  he  came  from 
Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  became  a  resident  in  1653,  but 
returned  to  Dorchester.  His  sons  James  and  Joshua,  were 
born  in  this  town.  The  latter  was  a  resident,  and  had 
descendants  here  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living. 
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Gamaliel  Beaman  came  over  in  1635,  when  twelve  years 
of  age,  to  Dorchester.  Kemoved  to  Lancaster  in  1659,  with 
several  children,  and  had  several  after  his  removal.  His  son 
John  left  town,  but  returned,  and  died  in  the  west  precinct, 
now  Sterling,  in  1740. 

William  Billings  soon  left  the  place. 

Samuel  Dean  did  not  remain. 

James  Draper  was  from  Roxbury,  and  returned  thither. 

Richard  Dwelley  was  a  transient  resident.  He  served  with 
credit  in  king  Philip's  war. 

Jonas  Fairbank,  son  of  Jonathan,  came  from  Sowerby, 
Yorkshire.  He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  Prescott. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  him.  He  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  with  his  son,  Joshua,  in  1676. 

Jacob  Farrarwas  killed,  in  August,  1675,  hy  the  Indians. 
His  son  Jacob  was  probably  born  in  England.  He  left 
children  here.  Some  of  his  descendants  through  his  son 
George,  became  distinguished. 

John  Farrar,  brother  of  the  first  Jacob,  came  here,  per- 
haps, from  Woburn.    He  died  in  1690. 

Daniel  Gaines  was  killed  in  the  great  massacre,  or  reserved 
for  torture.    There  is  no  record  of  posterity  here. 

Stephen  Gates  came  from  England  in  1638  to  Hingham. 
Here  he  was  a  freeman  in  1656,  and  a  constable  in  1657. 
He  went  to  Cambridge,  and  died  in  1662. 

John  Houghton  came  from  England  when  a  little  boy, 
about  four  years  old.  His  last  will  was  presented  in  1684. 
His  wife  was  Beatrix.  His  sons  were  Benjamin,  Robert, 
Jonas  and  John  Harris.  Mrs.  Beatrix  Pope  was  his 
daughter,  and  there  were  others. 

Ralph  Houghton  was  cousin  to  John,  and  probably  older. 
He  left  three  sons,  John,  James,  Joseph,  and  perhaps  others  ; 
and  four  daughters.  He,  with  his  cousin  and  their  families, 
went  to  Woburn  at  the  massacre,  but  returned.  He  was 
town  clerk  as  early  as  1656,  and  for  many  years  after.  In 
1668  he  became  a  freeman,  and  was  representative  in  1673 
and  perhaps  in  1689. 
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Thonms  James  has  this  notice  in  Savage,  "  Died  shortly 
after  13  March,  1660,  the  elate  of  his  will,  in  which,  to  his 
wife,  who,  if  h'ving,  was  then  in  England,  and  cousins, 
named  Isaac,  Lydia,  Mary,  Hannah  and  Christopher  Lewis, 
he  gave  all  his  estate,  and  made  John  Lewis,  perhaps  their 
father,  his  executor.  Yet  they  may  have  no  relation  to  our 
country  and  he  have  been  only  transient." 

John  Johnson  may  be  the  same  as  John  of  Marlboro,  who 
died  in  1^13.    If  so,  he  came  here  from  Sudbury. 

Thomas  Joslin  came  from  London  in  the  Increase,  1635. 
He  died  in  1661,  seven  years  after  coming  to  Lancaster. 
His  widow  married  William  Kerley  in  1664. 

Nathaniel  Joslin,  his  son,  was  a  freeman  in  1673.  His 
brother  Abraham  was  also  here.  After  the  massacre  he 
moved  to  Marlboro,  where  he  died,  1694.  He  had  two  sons, 
Nathaniel  of  Marlboro,  and  Peter  of  Lancaster.  The  latter 
had  a  "wife  and  three  children  killed  by  the  Indians,  July 
18,  1692,  when  they  took  away  another  child,  Elizabeth 
Howe,  the  sister  of  his  wife  and  other  prisoners,  but  killed 
the  child  in  the  woods."  He  was  a  tough  old  veteran  ;  was 
a  captain,  outlived  his  fourth  wife,  and  died  in  Leominster 
at  a  great  age,  in  1759. 

William  Kerley,  or  Carley,  sen.,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  March,  1658,  married  Bridget  Eowlandson,  widow 
of  Joseph,  and  mother  of  the  minister,  in  May,  1659.  She 
died  in  1662.  It  is  supposed  that  he  married  Rebecca, 
widow  of  Thomas  Joslin  in  1664.  His  death  occurred  in 
1670. 

William  Kerley,  jr.,  supposed  son  of  the  former,  was  in 
Sudbury  in  1672,  and  in  Cambridge  in  1683.  Probably  he 
removed  before  the  massacre. 

Henry  Kerley,  son  of  the  first  William,  was  born  about 
1632,  and  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Hingliam.  He  mar- 
ried November  2,  1654,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  White 
and  sister  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  He  became  a  freeman  in 
1668.    His  wife  and  two  children,  William  and  Joseph,  Vvere 
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killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  burning  of  the  minister's  garri- 
son, in  the  spring  of  1676.  He  went  to  Marlborough,  where 
he  spent  his  days,  having  mari-ied  again.  The  family  disap- 
peared from  this  town,  except  old  "widow  Kerley,"  or 
"  Caley,"  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  Records. 

William  Lewis  was  pro])ably  from  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  1671,  and  left  no  children  in  the  place,  unless  John, 
which  is  uncertain. 

Richard  Linton  was  here  in  1643-4,  and  became  a  per- 
manent settler  among  the  very  first.  He  was  probably,  says 
Savage,  of  Gov.  Craddock's  plantation  at  Medford  in  1630, 
and  at  Watertown  in  1638.  He  died  March  30,  1665.  His 
wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Waters,  his  brother 
pioneer.  George  Bennet,  svho  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
August,  1675,  was  his  grandson. 

John  Mansfield,  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Sir  John, 
had  five  himdred  acres  given  by  his  aunt  Ann  Keayne. 

John  Moore,  sen.,  of  1653,  was  a  freeman  in  1669,  and 
representative  in  1689  and  1690.  He  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  John  Smitli,  and  among  other  children  had  a 
son  1)orn  April,  1662,  named 

John  Moore,  jr.,  called  junior  representative  in  1689. 

Mordecai  MacLoad,  or  McLoad,  or  McLoud,  or  Macloud, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians,  August,  1675.  His  wife  and  two 
children  shared  his  fate.  Probabl}"  the  whole  family  was  cut 
ofi^",  as  we  do  not  again  meet  with  his  name. 

Anthony  Newton  was  freeman  in  1671.  Probably  he  left 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1676.  One  of  that  name 
was  in  Dorchester  in  1678,  Avhon  Lancaster  was  uninhabited. 
Willard  supposes  him  to  l)e  the  same  man. 

Edmund,  or  Edmon  Parker,  was  from  Roxbur}^  whither 
he  carried  children  to  be  baptised  in  June,  1656,  before  Mr. 
Rowlandson  was  ordained.  We  can  easily  imagine  him 
going  with  his  family  on  a  pleasant  visit  to  his  old  home  and 
church.  . 

John  Pierce,  of  Watertown,  freeman  in  1638,  and  a  man 
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of  "very  good  estate."  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  1661,  leaving  several  children;  Init  they  are  not 
found  in  the  succeeding  history  of  the  town. 

John  Prescott,  a  blacksmith,  came  from  Sowerby,  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax,  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  had 
married  MaryPlatts,  a  "  Yorkshire  girl."  But  he  was  born 
in  Lancashire,  as  were  Atherton  and  several  others  who  set- 
tled here.  He  came  here  to  stay  in  1645  or  6,  with  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a  town.  Many  children  were  born 
to  him  before  and  after  he  came  hither.  John,  a  black- 
smith also,  Jonathan  and  Jonas  were  sons.  His  daughter 
Mary  married  Thomas  Sawyer ;  Sarah  married  Richard 
Wheeler ;  Martha  married  John  Rugg ;  and  Lydia  married 
Jonas  Fairbank.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1652, 
and  was  admitted  freeman  in  1669.  His  family  escaped 
from  the  massacre,  and  he  returned  in  1682,  when  the  num- 
ber of  families  was  only  one-third  as  large  as  seven  years 
before. 

Edward  and  John  Rigb}^  seem  to  have  left  no  trace,  unless 
the  "Rigby  road,"  so  called,  from  Deers  Horns  district  to 
Clinton,  is  named  for  them. 

Jeremiah  Rogers,  of  Dorchester,  married  Mehitable, 
daughter  of  John  Pierce  :  not  the  John  Pierce  mentioned 
above . 

John  Roper,  who  was  in  Charlestown,  1647-58,  is  thought 
to  be  the  man  of  that  name  who  came  here  in  1656,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  1676.  Perhaps  it  was  his  son 
Ephraim  who  was  the  only  man  who  escaped  from  the 
minister's  garrison. 

John  Rugg,  freeman  in  1669,  married  Martha,  daughter 
of  John  Prescott,  and  had  two  children  who  died  quite 
young.  She  died  in  1665.  His  second  wife  had  eight 
children.  He  died  in  1696,  and  next  year  his  widow  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  His  son  John  had  eight  children. 
Another  son,  Joseph,  with  his  wife  and  three  children  were 
killed  in  1697  by  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
mother  was  murdered. 
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Thomas  Sawyer,  one  of  the  first  six  settlers,  became  a 
freeman  in  1654.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Prescott, 
and  lived  next  south.  His  children  and  descendants  were 
numerous.  His  son,  Ephraim,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1676  at  Prescott's  garrison,  now  in  Clinton. 

The  Smiths,  John  and  Kichard,  cannot  be  traced  and  indi- 
vidualised. 

Roger  Sumner,  of  Dorchester,  was  son  of  William,  and 
born  in  England.  He  became  freeman  in  1657  and  came  to 
Lancaster  two  years  later.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Joslyn.  One  record  of  him  fixes  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  church  in  this  town,  formerly  a  disputed  point. 
The  record  reads,  "  1660,  Aug.  26,  Roger  Sumner  was  dis- 
missed, that  with  other  Christians  at  Lancaster,  a  church 
miofht  be  beo-un  there."  At  the  destruction  of  the  town  he 
removed  to  Milton,  and  became  a  deacon  there,  where  he 
died  May  26,  1698,  aged  66. 

Richard  Sutton  of  Charlestown,  and  prolmbly  of  Roxbury, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Lancaster. 

John  Tinker  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  removed  to  Boston, 
where  his  daughter  Sarah  was  born  in  1652.  He  was  made 
freeman  in  1654.  He  was  a  great  acquisition  to  this  town, 
and  was  clerk  and  selectman.  According  to  Willard,  his 
"  chirography  was  very  neat."  He  left  the  place  in  1659, 
and  settled  at  Pequid,  or  New  London,  where  he  was  held 
in  great  esteem. 

John  Towers  of  Hingham ,  came  from  Hingham  in  Norfolk 
county,  England,  in  1637,  and  was  a  freeman  two  years 
later.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Ibrook,  and  he  had  several 
children.  Probably  the  family  did  not  remain  here,  if  they 
ever  came. 

Benjamin  Twitchell  came  from  Dorchester,  and  probably 
went  to  Medfield,  where  he  was  in  1663,  with  a  wife  and 
several  children. 

Henry  Ward  of  Hingham. 

Lawrence  Waters  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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John  White  of  Salem,  1638,  had  grant  of  hind  next  year ; 
joined  the  chnrch  in  1643.  He,  with  his  son,  was  one  of 
the  first  pLanters  of  Lancaster.  He  had  children  :  Josiah, 
his  executor,  Thomas,  besides  daughters  Joan,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  and  Sarah,  who  were  married,  and  Hannah  who  lived 
with  him  until  after  his  decease  and  then  married  ensign 
Divoll.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  town  in 
March,  1658,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  but  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  who  stood  up  for  his  rights. 
The  record  reads  as  follows  :  all  the  orders  of  the  selectmen 
passed,  except  that  of  goodman  White,  which  was  rejected 
"  because  he  feared  not  to  speak  in  his  own  cause." 

John  Whitcomb,  senior,  of  Dorchester,  1635,  removed  to 
Scituate  and  became  a  freeman  in  Plymouth  colony,  June, 
1652.  He  had  five  sons  and  daughters.  His  death  occurred 
here  in  1662,  September  24. 

John,  jr.,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  in  England.  He  died 
about  1683.  His  descendants  have  been  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. 

James  Whiting,  or  Witton  left  no  record  here. 

Thomas  Wilder,  or  Wyellder,  of  Charlestown,  1639, 
joined  the  church  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1640,  and  was 
admitted  freeman,  June  2,  1641.  Besides  daughters  he  had 
four  sons,  Thomas,  John,  Nathaniel  and  Ebenezer. 

Matthew  Knight  owned  quite  a  tract  between  the  house 
of  Charles  L.  Wilder  and  the  center  bridge,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Nashua  river,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Knight's  pasture,"  besides  a  lot  in  South  Lancaster,  and 
perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
locate  him.  His  descendant,  William  Knight,  now  resides 
at  Ponakin. 

Stephen  Day  was  the  noted  printer  of  Cambridge.  He 
never  lived  here,  but  had  a  connection  with  the  town  Avhich 
will  be  noted  in  the  proper  place. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  a  proprietor  by  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  to  legalise  a  township.    He  became  owner  of 
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forty  acres,  either  west  of  Knight's  pasture,  or  including 
it.  But  his  house  and  house  lot  was  the  garrison  and  its 
surroundings. 

Before  specifying  the  location  of  those  proprietors  who 
became  residents,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  lines  of  road  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement. 
Roads  are  not  only  the  skeleton  framework  of  a  town  or  a 
state  ;  but  they  also  serve  as  the  circulating  system  to  the 
human  body.  The  homes  of  the  people  are  posited  on  the 
roads,  and  all  the  busy  life  of -the  place  flows  through  them. 
Where  then  did  the  iirst  roads  begin,  and  whither  did  they 
lead? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  Indian  trails  from 
the  seacoast  to  the  interior  before  the  English  came.  And 
after  their  coming,  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  travel  to 
the  lower  towns,  not  only  to  reach  the  seaside,  (being  fond 
of  sea  food,)  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  The  Eng- 
lish would  naturally  follow  these  trails  when  hunting,  or  vis- 
iting the  Indians  at  their  settlements.  It  is  probable  that 
Thomas  King,  or  the  men  whom  he  sent  up  to  the  Nashua 
country,  came  through  Sudbury  and  the  upper  part  of  Marl- 
borough, to  Lancaster,  and  that  they  crossed  the  Nashua  river 
near  the  Carter  mills  in  South  Lancaster.  This  was  almost 
in  a  direct  line  from  Sudbury  to  George  hill,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  which  was  the  first  "trucking  house,"  at  a  spot 
afterwards  known  as  the  "Indian  camp  pasture,"  marked  A 
on  the  Sectional  Map.  In  the  year  1653  the  general  court 
directed  "  that  Sudbury  and  Lancaster  lay  out  highways  be- 
twixt town  and  town,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  court, 
for  the  countries  use,  and  then  make  them  as  need  shall  be." 
This  was  doubtless  the  principal  route  to  Boston  for  several 
years.  Probably  there  was  a  trail  from  Washacum  lake,  the 
seat  of  Sholan,  to  the  Indian  camp,  on  George  hill,  and  also 
to  the  "place  of  passing  over,"  at  Carter's  mills. 

The  next  step  was  to  open  a  road  to  Concord,  the  nearest 
town  directly  east.    This  was  in  the  spring  of  1656.  But 
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as  the  trucking  business  had  now  been  sold  by  King  and 
Symonds  to  Prescott,  and  the  phice  of  trade  had[been  moved 
from  the  Indian  camp  to  South  Lancaster,  there  was  without 
doubt  a  traveled  way  between  these  two  points.  This  way 
can  even  now  l)e  traced  by  marks  which  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  have  examined  them.  The  road  came 
down  the  hill  from  the  Indian  camp  to  the  house  of  Jonas 
Goss,  and  thence  to  Prescott's  corner.  Traces  of  this  old 
road  still  exist.  Again,  starting  from  the  Indian  camp,  and 
going  nearly  north,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  George  hill, 
through  a  field  which  has  been  cultivated,  the  observer  will 
come  to  what  seems  to  have  been  an  orchard,  in  which  are 
a  few  straggling  old  apple  trees.  This  is  directly  west  from 
the  young  orchard  and  grapery  of  Mr.  Goss.  In  the  vicinity 
of  these  old  trees  is  a  very  ancient  cellar-hole*.  Going  still 
farther  north,  into  the  next  lot,  and  about  forty  rods  west  of 
the  house  of  E.  Warren  Smith,  a  well  will  be  found,  nearly 
filled  with  stones.  Proceeding  towards  the  brook  which 
comes  down  the  hillside,  another  old  well  is  found.  Here 
the  road  must  have  been  deflected  towards  the  east,  and  then 
sloping  along  towards  the  northeast  to  a  spot  marked  K  on 
the  map.  Here  is  a  cellar-hole,  and  till  recently  there 
were  two.  These  are  just  west  of  the  ledge  which  over- 
looks the  meadow  of  Mr.  Howard.  This  was  probably  the 
site  of  the  garrison  house  of  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder,  though 
it  may  be  that  his  house  was  towards  the  southwest,  where 
the  old  wells  are  located.  The  road  can  be  traced  no  farther, 
though,  from  the  "lay  of  the  land,"  it  must  have  proceeded 
northerl}^,  and  come  out  not  far  west  of  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  L.  W.  Spalding,  and  now  by  Cyrus  D.  Howe. 
This  old  road  is  marked  by  a  double  line.  It  was  extended, 
in  process  of  time,  as  far  as  the  present  poorhouse,  skirting 
the  hillside  all  the  way. 

The  road  to  Concord  was  laid  out  in  May  or  June,  1656, 
by  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  towns.  George  Wheeler 
and  John  Smalley  from  Concord  acting  with  John  Roper  and 
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Ralph  Houghton  performed  the  duty,  whereof  we  have  this 
record.     We  whose  hands  are  hereunto  put,  being  chosen  by 
Concord  and  Lancaster,  to  lay  out  the  country  highway  be- 
twixt the  said  towns,  within  the  bounds  of  Lancaster,  have 
acted  and  conchided  that  the  country  highway  shall  go  as 
followeth.    The  place  whence  we  took  our  beginning  is  at  the 
highway  beginning  betwixt  the  lot  of  John  Prescott  [1]  and 
John  Moore's  [6]  lot,  and  so  running  on  the  east  side  of  the 
minister's  house,  and  over  the  north  river  by  Lawrence 
Waters'  house  [18]  and  so  over  Penacook  river  near  to  the 
house  of  Edward  Brick  [19,]  [east  of  C.  L.  Wilder]  and 
so  over  the  interval,  and  through  Swans'  swamp,  where  the 
town  hath  already  marked  out  a  highwaj"  for  themselves, 
and  so  along  to  a  little  pine  tree  on  the  north  side  of  Wata- 
quadock  hill,  and  so  along  the  old  path,  or  where  may  be 
most  convenient  within  the  bounds  of  Lancaster."    The  same 
road  is  afterwards  laid  down  in  the  reverse  order,  in  the 
words  following.    ^'  One  way  for  the  country  lieth  from  the 
entrance  into  the  town  on  the  east  part,  from  Waterquaduc 
hill  down  to  the  Swans'  swamp,  and  over  the  wading  place 
through  Pennycook  river,  that  is  by  the  Lidian  ware,  [wear, 
a  dam  for  taking  fish,]  and  so  along  by  Master  Rowlandson's 
ground  and  the  river,  and  again  up  to  goodman  Waters, 
his  barn,  between  old  goodman  Brick's  lot  and  that  which  was 
Richard  Smiths,  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Tinker,  [29,] 
to  be  as  it  is  staked  out,  at  the  least  five  rods  wide  on  the 
Neck,  and  to  be  as  wide  as  can  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
—  the  Penacook  —  under  ten  rods  and  above  five ;  and  so 
from  goodman  Waters  over  the  North  river,  up  by  Master 
Rowlandson's,  D,  the  breadth  as  is  laid  out  and  fenced, 
marked  and  staked,  up  to  goodman  Prescott's  ryefield, — 
and  so  between  that  and  John  Moor's  lot,  and  across  the 
brook,  and  up  between  John  Johnson's  and  John  Rugg'slots, 
five  rods  wide,  and  so  beyond  all  the  lots  into  the  woods." 

The  only  difficulty  in  fixing  the  location  of  this  road  arises 
when  we  reach  the  "  highway  beginning  betwixt  the  lot  of 
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John  Prescott  —  called  his  '  rye-field  '  —  and  John  Moor's 
lot."    To  this  we  shall  recur  again. 

About  the  same  date,  (perhaps  a  little  earlier,)  the  two 
Neck  roads  were  opened.  The  east  road  on  the  Neck  went 
"from  goodman  Brick's  house,  [19,]  through  the  end  of 
his  ground,  and  Ralph  Houghton's,"  [20,]  and  so  on  to 
"  Quassoponican  hill,"  —  sometimes  called  Whittemore  hill 
—  "full  live  rods  wide."  Edward  Breck's  house,  as  said 
above,  was  near  the  corner  of  the  road  east  of  the  house  of 
C.  L.  Wilder. 

The  west  road  of  the  Neck,  now  the  main  street  from  the 
Sprague  bridge  to  the  North  Village,  extended  from  "good- 
man  Waters  barn  [18]  to  Quassoponikin  meadow,  before  the 
house  of  goodman  Gates,  [34,]  both  goodman  Joslins,  [36,] 
etc.,  as  it  is  laid  out  and  marked,  five  rods  wide,  and  in  the 
interval  two  rods  wide."  This  road  was  probably  some  rods 
west  of  the  present  main  street.  It  began  near  the  bridge 
over  the  North  river,  some  twenty  rods  above  the  Sprague 
bridge,  and  ran  along  the  hillside  west  of  the  houses  now 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  road ;  near  the  house 
of  John  W.  Barnes,  across  the  grounds  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol, 
and  those  living  north,  b}^  the  house  of  William  McNeil,  and 
onward  to  the  road  that  now  passes  between  Edward  Phelps 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Otis,  into  the  Ponakin  intervale.  The 
eastern  range  of  lots  on  the  Neck,  extended  from  Nashua 
river  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  west,  and  as  the  river 
curves  often,  the  western  bound  of  the  lots  was  not  in  a 
straight  line.  This  road,  by  degrees,  was  moved  eastward, 
up  the  hill,  and  made  nearly  straight,  as  it  is  at  present. 
There  is  an  angle  of  about  twelve  degrees  near  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Emily  Green. 

Next  in  the  Records  we  find  "  one  way  to  the  Mill  at  the 
head  of  the  lots  of  John  Prescott,  Thomas  Sawyer,  E,  Jacob 
Farrah,  five  rods  wide  from  the  country  highway  to  the  mill." 
Prescott's  Mill  was  in  Clinton,  where  now  stands  the  Clinton 
yarn  mill.  The  road  laid  out  was  from  the  south  part  of 
South  Lancaster  to  Clinton. 
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There  is  some  difficulty  in  locating  the  next  road.  The 
Eecord  reads  as  follows :  "  One  way,  called  the  street  or 
cross  way,  from  goodman  Kerley's  intervale,  and  the  rest  of 
the  intervail  lotts,  and  so  south  between  the  double  range  of 
lots,  five  rods  wide,  and  so  towards  Weshacome  when  it  is 
past  Jacob  Farrow's  lot ;  and  also  it  receives  the  same  width 
between  the  house  lots  and  intervale  lots  northward  to  the 
walnut  swamp."  The  intervale  lots  here  mentioned,  ex- 
tended from  the  North  river,  on  either  side  of  Roper's  brook, 
south  by  west  towards  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thayer,  where 
William  A.  Kilbourn  now  resides.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
road  began  at  the  south  end  of  the  intervale,  and  went 
southerly,  on  the  west  side  of  the  little  brook  behind  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ware,  and  rising  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
passed  to  the  rear  of  all  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street  in  south  Lancaster,  and  southwesterly  to  the  house  of 
Jonas  Gross.  Not  far  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Goss,  it  passed 
up  the  hill,  and  thence  onwards  to  Weshacome.  All  these 
early  roads  are  indicated  by  double  lines. 

Another  road  extended  from  the  "  millway  at  the  end  of 
goodman  Prescott's  rye-field  to  the  entrance  of  his  intervale, 
five  rods  wide,  and  through  the  intervale  over  Nashaway 
river  and  the  Still  river  to  the  outside  fence  of  Jacob  Farrar's 
lott,  two  rods  and  an  half  wide."  This  road  began,  prob- 
ably, about  ten  or  twelve  rods  west  of  Mrs.  Ware's  corner, 
and  went  easterly,  by  the  present  way  to  the  Atlierton 
bridge.  Crossing  the  river  it  kept  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  "  Neck  bridge  "  where  it  met  the  Concord 
road,  which  went  over  Wattaquadock  hill. 

Finally,  "  one  way  from  that  intervale  way  down  along  all 
the  intervale,  to  the  Still  river,  and  towards  Grot  on,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  two  rods  wide."  This  road  began  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Penacook,  and  was  directly  in  the  line 
over  which  "  Dead  river  "  now  flows,  in  times  of  high  water, 
with  a  volume  nearly  equal  to  the  main  stream. 
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Bridges  were  ordered  to  be  built  over  the  Nashua,  near 
Carter's  mills,  I,  and  the  North  river  al)ove  the  Sprague 
bridge,  J,  in  the  year  1659.  The  Records,  under  date  of 
January  14,  1659,  read:  ''The  Selectmen  ordered  for  the 
bridges  over  Nashaway  and  North  river,  that  they  that  are 
on  the  Neck  of  land  .do  make  a  cart  bridg  e  over  the  North 
river,  by  goodman  Waters',  and  they  on  the  south  end  do 
make  a  cart  bridge  over  Nashaway  about  the  wading  place, 
Sit  their  own  expense."  This  is  enough  for  the  present.  The 
matter  of  bridge-building  will  claim  more  attention  in  later 
pages. 

It  is  now  easy  to  show  the  reader  Avhere  the  lirst  inhabitants 
set  up  their  rude  homes.  Beginning  at  the  cross-road  in 
South  Lancaster,  the  first  lot  belonged  to  John  Prescott,  [1]  . 
His  lots  were  in  two  ranges,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
The  lots  in  the  east  range  were  forty  rods  wide,  north  and 
south,  and  eighty  rods  long,  extending  from  the  road  between 
the  North  river  and  South  Lancaster,  to  the  intervale  east  of 
the  railroad.  The  lots  in  the  western  range  were  twenty 
rods  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  long,  extending 
from  the  road  on  the  east,  to  another  parallel  road  up  the 
side  of  George  hill,  perhaps  fifty  rods  west  of  the  present 
road.  The  lots  were  made  thus  narrow  that  the  settlers 
might  be  kept  in  close  proximity.  Prescott  had  a  lot  in  each 
range.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road  running  north  and 
south,  and  north  side  of  the  road  running  east  and  west,  his 
lot  was  fort}^  rods  wide  and  eighty  i-ods  long.  The  double 
line  on  the  map  ^vill  show  his  l^ounds  on  the  west.  Next 
north  was  tlie  lot  of  John  Moor,  [6,]  of  the  same  measure- 
ment. But  between  the  two  was  a  road  one  rod  wide.  This 
was  the  way  ''  betwixt  John  Moor's  lot  and  Prescott's  rye- 
field.'"  John  Tinker  [7]  came  next  with  a  lot  of  the  same 
size.  Then  came  church  lands,  nieeting-house  hill,  C,  and 
intervale  to  the  North  river. 

South  of  Prescott  and  across  the  road  were  the  lots  of 
Thomas  Sawyer,  E,  Jacob  Farrar,  [3,]  and  John  Rigby,  [4,] 
of  similar  dimensions. 
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Going  back  to  the  starting  point,  John  Prescott  had  a  lot, 
[8,]  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  the  Center,  twenty  rods 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  and  sixty  rods  long.  Opposite 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  where  Mr.  Graham  now 
lives,  Jonas  Fairbank,  [5,]  had  a  lot,  forty  by  eighty  rods, 
and  south  of  him  was  "  commons  land,"  [2]. 

North  of  Prescott,  and  extending  to  the  North  river,  lots 
twenty  rods  wide  were  assigned  as  follows.  Stephen  Day, 
[9,]  the  printer.  He  never  came,  and  the  lot  seems  to  have 
been  occupied,  if  not  owned,  by  John  Johnson,  [9].  Next 
came  Philip  Knight,  [10,]  and  perhaps  John  Roper.  It 
would  seem  that  John  Riigg  had  a  half  lot  next  to  Roper. 
Between  the  lot  of  Roper  and  the  next  one,  a  road  extended 
westerly,  across  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  Thayer,  up  George  hill,  by 
the  house  of  Frank  Taylor,  and  so  on  where  "  humaiji  needs 
may  require."  Daniel  Gains  [11]  came  in  somewhere  in 
this  vicinity.  Prol^ably  he  bought  the  south  half  of  the  lot 
of  John  Rugg,  [12].  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  precisely 
the  ownership  between  Prescott  and  Henry  Kerley,  who 
owned  the  fifth  lot.  The  men  just  named  owned  either  in 
succession  or  in  common.  Henry  Kerley 's  lot  [13]  covered 
part  of  the  land  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Thayer  now  stands. 
His  father,  William  Kerley,  [14,]  lived  nearly  opposite  the 
cemetery  ;  though  at  one  time,  John  and  Richard  Smith  [15] 
had  a  foothold  in  that  vicinity.  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson,  D, 
though  he  had  land  between  the  North  and  Penacook rivers, 
lived  next  north  of  the  senior  Kerley.  His  house  vyas  the 
garrison,  and  the  meeting-house,  C,  was  a  few  rods  to  the 
southeast,  across  the  road,  and  near  the  eastern  brow  of 
cemetery  hill.  Next  north  of  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  the  lot 
and  house  of  William  Kerley,  jr.  [IT]  Between  him  and 
the  river  was  an  intervale  lot. 

Crossing  the  North  river  about  twenty  rods  above  the 
present,  or  Sprague  bridge,  the  first  lot  and  house  belonged 
to  Lawrence  Waters,  [18],  If  we  suppose  the  road  coming 
west  from  the  railroad  between  the  Mansion  house  and 
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Mr.  Stowell,  and  along  between  the  houses  of  Mr.  Vose  and 
Mr.  Royce,  al)out  twenty  rods  into  the  intervale,  it  would  meet 
the  road  coming  from  South  Lancaster  near  tiie  bridge.  Law- 
rence Waters  was  somewhere  southeast  of  that  road,  and  not 
far  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Symmes.  The  first  lot  situ- 
ated between  the  road  to  the  North  Village  on  the  west  and 
Penacook  river  on  the  east,  was  owned  by  Edward  Breck, 
[19].  Like  all  the  lots  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  it 
was  twenty  i-ods  wide  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  long. 
Mr.  Breck's  house  was  near  the  turn  of  the  road  between 
the  houses  of  C.  L.  Wilder  and  Daniel  Bemis,  Esq.  The 
next  lot  north  was  assigned  to  Richard  Linton,  [29  ;]  Ralph 
Houghton  came  next.  But  Houghton  and  Linton  made  an 
exchange,  the  former  taking  the  east  end  of  Linton's  lot,  and 
the  latter  the  west  end  of  Houghton's  lot,  so  that  each  had  a 
lot  forty  rods  by  eighty.  Houghton  [20]  lived  on  the  east 
road  of  the  Neck,  and  Linton  on  the  west  end,  somew^here 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Carleton's  house.  The  third  lot  in 
the  range  was  owned  by  Ralph  Houghton.  This  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  in  length. 

Next  in  order  came  the  lot  of  James  Atherton,  [21,]  ex- 
tending from  the  river  on  the  east  to  where  the  Hotel  Lan- 
caster stands.  The  owners  in  succession  going  up  the 
Neck  road,  were  John  White,  [22,]  William  Lewis,  [23,] 
John  Lewis,  [24,]  Thomas  James,  [25,]  Edmon  Parker, 
[26,]  Jacob  Farrar,  [27,]  and  Roger  Sumner,  [28].  All 
these  lots  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river,  except  the 
last,  which  butted  on  the  Neck  road,  then  running  east  of 
the  Lane  place.  The  north  boundary  of  Sumner  was  the 
road  extending  from  the  Whiting  place,  where  Mr.  Powers 
now  lives,  by  the  Lane  place,  and  on  beyond  the  brickyards. 
Gamaliel  Beaman's  lot  [38]  was  north  of  this  road.  All 
the  owners  above-mentioned,  (unless  perhaps  Atherton,) 
had  their  homes  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  eastern,  or 
in  modern  phrase,  the  Neck  road. 
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Coming  now  to  the  west  side  of  the  Neck  and  starting 
from  Lawrence  Waters'  lot,  the  first  lot  on  the  west  of  the 
road  which  goes  by  the  churches  to  the  North  Village,  we 
find  the  lot  of  Richard  Linton,  [30].  This  extended  from 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Royce  resides,  up  the  road  forty  rods, 
and  eighty  rods  west,  or  to  the  North  river.  Next  came  the 
lot  of  Robert  Breck,  [31,]  forty  rods,  extending  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Common.  Breck  never  resided  in  town. 
In  order  came  John  Whitcomb,  [32,]  John  Whitcomb,  jr., 
[33,]  John  Gates,  [34,]  Nathaniel  Joslin,  [35,]  and 
Thomas  Jo slin,  [36]. 

All  the  above-named  proprietors  were  settled  compactly 
together,  south  and  north  of  the  North  river,  or  in  South 
Lancaster,  and  the  Center,  then  styled  "the  Neck."  The 
meeting-house  stood  as  near  the  center  of  the  plantation  as 
possible,  if  it  were  to  be  on  high  land,  and  south  of  the 
river.  And  remembering  that  the  settlement  soon  extended 
to  the  Prescott  mills  —  what  is  now  Clinton,  — it  will  be  seen 
that  the  convenience  of  all  was  consulted  in  the  location  of 
the  house  of  worship.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  the 
center  of  the  town  near  the  "meethio;  of  the  rivers."  One 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  could  see 
nearly  every  dwelling-house  in  the  whole  plantation,  pro- 
vided the  view  was  not  obstructed  by  trees,  and  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  the  planters  was  to  level  the  forest  around 
their  habitations. 

The  location  of  the  other  settlers  need  not  be  exactly 
determined.  As  new  families  came,  they  either  purchased  of 
those  already  here,  or  took  lots  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
though  at  first,  not  very  remote.  Mordecai  McLoud  [37]  was 
somewhere  near  the  cemetery  in  the  North  Village.  John 
Houghton  took  a  house  lot  in  what  is  now  Bolton,  but  his 
land  extended  into  Lancaster.  Richard  Wheeler  was  next 
north  of  John  Houghton.  His  intervale  came  to  the  Nashua 
river,  east  of  South  Lancaster.  Later  John  Houghton  had 
his  home  on  the  Old  Common.    The  upland  and  intervale  of 
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Thomas  Wilder  extended  from  the  North  river  on  the  east 
and  north  sides  towards  the  road  where  Henry  D.  Stratton 
now  lives,  [the  Keyes  place,]  and  there  was  a  road  from 
the  bridge  above  the  house  of  Sprague  Vose  to,  and  probably 
through,  or  by  Wilder's  farm.  The  second  Thomas  Wilder 
lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Common. 

The  upland  and  intervale  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson  was 
between  the  Penacook  and  the  North  river,  as  the  Records 
say,  and  was  laid  out  southardly  by  the  North  river,  easterly 
by  Penacook  river,  and  westerl}'  by  the  lot  of  Richard  Smith." 
This  was  all  in  one  lot  of  thirty-nine  acres,  thirteen  of  upland 
and  twenty-six  of  intervale.  He  had  land  also  near  his  house, 
called  the  garrison. 

The  "  Church  Lands  "  w^ere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  probably  covered  the  land  included  in  the  middle 
cemetery.  There  were  about  thirty  acres  in  the  upland,  and 
the  lot  reached,  on  the  east,  to  the  intervale  lots  of  Prescott 
and  Sawyer.  Some  of  the  Church  Lands  were  near  Clam- 
shell pond. 

The  various  proprietors  had,  besides  their  twenty  acres  of 
upland,  parcels  of  intervale,  meadow  and  swamp  lands,  in 
different  parts  of  the  town. 

Having  fixed  the  location  of  the  settlers  on  their  farms, 
and  indicated  the  lines  of  road  by  which  they  were  bound 
together,  the  way  is  clear  to  attend  to  their  action  as  a  town. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  they  acted  at  one  time  in  the 
capacity  of  a  town,  and  at  another  as  a  body  of  proprietors. 
But  since  the  proprietors,  for  a  long  period,  constituted  the 
great  hody  of  the  town,  the  record  of  the  action  of  either 
body  may  be  considered  as  legitimate  town  history. 

For  about  three  or  four  years  after  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, the  town  proceeded  in  the  ways  above  indicated.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  there  were  serious  matters  of  differ- 
ence which  the  settlers  could  not  adjust  to  their  satisfaction. 
Therefore  the  town  sent  the  following  Petition  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  signed  l)y  the  inhabitants.    "Whereas  sundry 
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persons  in  this  town,  the  last  year,  at  the  general  court,  by 
petition  did  obtain  the  full  liberty  of  a  plantation  to  choose 
selectmen,  and  to  order  our  prudentials  as  other  towns  do, 
supposing  the  town  to  he  furnished  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
now,  upon  this  short  time  of  experience,  this  plantation  find- 
ing ourselves  unable  to  act  and  order  our  prudentials,  by 
public  town  meetings,  as  a  township,  by  reason  of  many 
inconveniences  and  incumbrances,  which  we  find  that  way, 
nor  by  selectmen  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  freemen,  (being 
but  three  there  in  number,)  we  want  liberty  of  choice,  and 
the  law  requires,  (as  your  petitioners  do  conceive,)  the 
greater  vote  [majority]  of  them  that  act  to  be  freemen. 
The  premises  being  considered,  your  petitioners  do  humbly 
crave  that  the  honored  court  would  be  pleased  to  take  our 
condition  into  their  consideration,  and  appoint  a  committee 
invested  with  power  from  the  general  court  to  put  us  into 
such  a  way  of  order  as  we  are  capable  of,  or  any  other  way 
which  the  honored  court  may  judge  safest  and  best,  both 
for  the  present  and  future  good  of  us  and  our  town,  and 
those  that  are  to  succeed  us.  And  such  a  committee,  so 
appointed,  and  so  impowered,  may  stand  till  they  be  able 
to  make  return  to  the  general  court,  that  the  town  is  sufii- 
ciently  able  to  order  our  prudential  aftairs  according  as  the 
law  requires." 

A  word  of  explanation  will  clear  up  what  is  doubtful 
about  the  object  of  this  petition,  and  show  that  the  town 
could  not  go  forward  without  some  such  arrangement  as  was 
sought.  The  general  court,  at  its  first  session,  in  1631, 
ordered  "  that  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
this  commonwealth,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the 
churches  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction."  This  was 
the  law  till  1664.  As  there  were  some  thirty  proprietors  in 
Lancaster  in  1656,  and  among  them  only  three  freemen,  the 
whole  legal  power  of  the  town  was  in  very  few  hands.  As 
the  petitioners  conceived  that  a  majority  of  the  selectmen 
lAust  decide,  it  might  be,  when  a  difierence  of  opinion 
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occurred,  that  the  whole  town  would  be  governed  by  two  men. 
This  was  intolerable.  The  court  felt  this,  and  gave  a  favor- 
able answer,  and  judged  "  it  meet  to  grant  their  request,  and 
do  therefore  order  and  appoint  major  Simon  Willard,  cap- 
tain Edward  Johnson  and  Thomas  Danforth  commissioners, 
impowering  them  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  said  Lancaster, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  their  several  differences  and 
grievances  which  obstruct  the  present  and  future  good  of 
the  town ;  standing  in  power  till  they  be  able  to  make  return 
to  the  general  court  that  the  town  is  sufficiently  able  to  order 
its  own  affairs  according  to  law." 

This  was  passed  at  the  May  session,  1657,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  month,  and  the  commissioners  soon  entered 
on  the  duties  of  their  office.  Major  Simon  Willard  became 
a  proprietor  and  inhabitant  of  the  town.  The  other  two 
never  came  here  to  reside,  but  made  visits  of  business. 
Major  Willard  was  invited  to  come,  and  received  liberal 
s^rants  of  land  as  an  inducement.  He  was  distino-uished  in 
our  early  history  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  as  a  military 
officer.  He  is  largely  referred  to  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Willard  family,  prepared  with  great  care  and  judgment  by 
his  descendant,  Joseph  Willard.  He  was  exceedingly 
valuable  as  a  citizen  from  his  ability,  probity  and  sound 
discretion.  His  name  will  appear  often  in  the  course  of  our 
history. 

Edward  Johnson  lived  in  Woburn  and  was  the  author  of 
a  volume,  often  referred  to,  which  has  survived  to  our  time, 
entitled,  "  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour  in 
New  England."  Mr.  AVillard  styles  this  ''a  very  singular, 
curious  and  enthusiastic  work."  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  character  and  of  prudence  in  affairs. 

Cambridge  was  the  home  of  Thomas  Danforth.  He  certi- 
fied to  the  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  court  just  recited,  and  may 
have  been  Clerk.  He  was  one  of  the  assistants,  so  called, 
and  deputy  governor,  and  on  the  whole  a  man  of  distinction 
in  his  day.    When  the  witchcraft  delusion  was  at  its  height, 
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he  was  one  of  the  few  like  Increase  Mather  and  Samuel 
Willard,  president  and  vice-president  of  Harvard  college, 
who  acted  like  men  of  wisdom.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  general  court  dealt  kindly  by  the  town  in  the  choice  of 
commissioners.  The  good  and  wise  Winthrop  was  present 
no  longer  to  guide,  having  died  in  1649.  Richard  Belling- 
ham  was  governor  from  that  year  till  1673,  except  two  years, 
wdien  John  Endicott  was  in  the  chair. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September,  165T,  at  the  house  of  John  Pres- 
cott.  Their  first  act  was  to  choose  five  men,  residents  of 
the  town,  and  proprietors,  and  two  if  not  three  of  them  free- 
men, to  do  the  work  of  selectmen.  The  entry  on  the 
Eecords  read  thus  :  "  That  master  John  Tinker,  William 
Kerley,  sen.,  John  Prescott,  Ralph  Houghton  and  Thomas 
Sawyer,  shall  l)e,  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  order  and 
manage  the  prudential  aftairs  of  the  said  town,  for  this  year 
next  ensuing,  and  until  such  others  he  allowed  and  confirmed 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  stead  and  place." 

This  was  a  singular,  but  proved  to  l)e  a  judicious  plan  for 
o'overnino'  the  town.  The  commissioners  chose  the  select- 
men,  but  the  latter  performed  the  duties  of  the  ofiice  as  if 
they  had  ])een  chosen  by  the  town.  They  were,  however, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioners,  and  received 
directions  from  them.  Some  of  the  orders  of  the  commis- 
sioners, which  were  of  general  import  will  be  read  with 
interest  at  this  late  day.  The  first  related  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  the  place,  and  directed  that  the  selectmen 
take  care  for  the  due  encouragement  of  Master  Rowlandson, 
laboring  in  the  "Ministry  of  God's  holy  word,  and  also  that 
they  take  care  for  erecting  a  meeting-house,  pound  and 
stocks,  and  that  they  see  to  the  laying  out  of  town  and 
county  highways,  and  the  town  bounds,  and  the  making 
and  executing  of  all  such  orders  and  by-laws,  as  may  be  for 
the  common  good  of  the  place."  They  were  also  to  regulate 
concerning  cornfields,  meadows,  common  pasturage  land, 
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fencing  of  herding  cattle,  restraining  swine,  and  for  recover- 
ing fines  and  forfeitures  of  those  persons  Avho  had  taken  up 
land  without  fulfilling  the  conditions  thereof.  It  was  their 
business  to  pay  town  debts,  and  levy  and  collect  taxes,  and 
they  had  authority  to  compel  payment  of  taxes. 

A  wise  direction  Avas  "  that  there  be  accommodations  of 
land  reserved  for  the  meet  encouragement  of  live  or  six  able 
men  to  come  and  inhabit  in  the  place,  as  may  be  helpful  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  work  of  God,  and  the  common  good 
of  the  place.'"  The  Commissioners  confirmed  the  "deed  of 
a  gift  made  by  the  town  unto  Master  Kowlandson,  of  a  house 
and  land  which  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  ministr}"," 
upon  suitable  conditions  which  were  fulfilled. 

The  next  regulation,  which  would  seem  strange  now, 
when  the  need  of  it  has  passed  away,  but  which  was  acted 
upon  by  towns  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  time 
under  review,  provided  that  no  persons  should  be  "enter- 
tained as  inmates  or  tenants,"  or  be  allowed  to  "inhabit 
within  the  bounds  "  of  the  town,  without  the  consent  of  the 
selectmen.  This  consent  to  be  valid,  was  to  be  entered 
upon  the  Records  of  the  town.  The  penalty  was  twenty 
shillings  per  month,  both  to  the  person  who  should  so 
"  offend  by  intruding  himself,  and  also  to  the  person  who 
should  offend  in  receiving  or  entertaining  "  such  new  comer. 
No  other  persons  were  to  be  "admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  of  the  place  and  township,  either  in  accom- 
modations, votes,  elections,  or  disposals  of  any  of  the  com- 
mon privileges  and  interests''  of  the  town. 

The  reason  for  such  regulations  is  obvious.  The  one 
forfeiting  the  rights  of  original  proprietors  who  refused  to 
become  residents,  prevented  many  of  the  best  lots  from 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  absentees.  It  was  needful  for 
security  that  the  first  settlers  should  live  in  the  closest 
neighborhood,  and  therefore  the  lots  were  so  narrow  that 
the  houses  could  be  only  twenty,  or  at  most  only  forty  rods 
apart.    Absentee  ownership  would  break  up  this  arrange- 
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me  lit.  This  plan  also  prevented  speculation  on  the  rise  of 
land  without  sharing  in  the  toil  and  danger  of  improvement. 
But  this  alone  was  not  enough.  What  was  to  prevent  those 
who  acquired  lots  by  purchase,  from  coming  here,  (and 
bringing  servants  or  hired  men,)  however  hostile  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  place,  or  from  sending  up  men 
of  loose  habits  and  bad  character,  to  cultivate  their  land. 
In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  town  these  were  consider- 
ations of  the  utmost  importance.  After  the  solid  foundations 
were  laid,  there  might  be  safety  in  admitting  other  materials . 
Having  a  basis  of  "gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,"  there 
might  be  a  capacity  for  enduring  a  certain  amount  of 
"wood,  hay  and  stubble." 

Another  reason  for  exclusion  is  given  by  Willard,  and  is 
certainly  entitled  to  great  respect.  "Vicious  persons  would 
be  disorderly ;  the  situation  was  critical,  the  danger  of  giv- 
ing provocation  to  the  Indians  would  be  increased,  and  it 
would  require  but  a  slight  matter  to  destroy  the  settlement." 
They  had  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  accommodation 
and  encouragement  of  five  or  six  able  men  of  the  right 
stamp. 

Under  the  Covenant  to  refer  certain  matters  to  arbitrators, 
three  men  who  had  been  chosen  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
Simon  Willard,  Edward  Johnson  and  Edmund  Rice,  in  May, 
1656,  passed  upon  several  matters  of  interest.  One  deci- 
sion was  that  proprietors  should  abide  by  the  measure  of  land 
made  by  the  appointed  surveyor,  and  not  measure  for  them- 
selves. On  the  complaint  of  some  that  their  lots  were  too 
small,  it  was  decided  that  justice  should  be  done  to  them 
"  with  care,  what  speed  they  may." 

There  was  a  complaint  of  "  the  want  of  recording  lands  in 
the  town  book."  The  arbitrators  therefore  appointed  Ralph 
Houghton  to  keep  a  Record  of  lands.  Much  of  the  early 
history  of  the  town  depends  upon  that  vote.  Without  the 
"  Record  of  Lands  "  existing  now  in  a  copy  from  the  original 
book,  it  would  be  impossible  to  locate  the  settlers,  or  scarcely 
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guess  whore  the  larger  part  of  them  lived.  The  arbitrators 
also  made  the  folio wiiio'  sensible  su<?2:estion  in  regard  to  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  town.  "First,  the  town  are  to  con- 
sider what  their  occasions  are  that  shall  be  attended  to  there- 
in, and  write  it  in  their  town  book ;  and  this  being  done, 
then  to  choose  their  selectmen  to  act  thereupon." 

The  selectmen,  or  townsmen,  as  they  were  styled,  seem  to 
have  had  their lirst  meeting  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1658, 
at  the  house  of  John  Tinker.  They  ordered  every  inhabit- 
ant that  had  lands  laid  out  to  him  to  ])ring  in  a  perfect  list 
in  regard  to  "  quantity,  quality,  place  and  manner  of  lying 
of  their  said  lands,  with  their  several  butts  and  bounds." 
These  lists  were  to  be  fairly  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  copy  of  the  Record  thus  provided,  is  among 
the  volumes  of  town  Records  and  is  of  o-reat  value  to  the 
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student  of  our  history. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  at  the  house  of  goodman 
Kerley,  it  was  ordered  that  all  "highways  laid  out  and 
allowed  for  the  town  and  countries  use,  be  amply  recorded 
for  posterity,  and  the  way  marks  be  yearly  repaired  by  stakes 
or  otherwise."  If  they  had  also  provided  for  the  making  of 
a  map  of  the  town,  and  the  insertion  of  each  new  road,  when 
opened,  the  convenience  of  posterity  would  have  been  sub- 
served, and  much  time  saved  which  has  been  vainly  spent  in 
the  effort  to  find  the  starting  point,  the  angles,  and  the  end 
of  roads,  by  pine  and  other  trees  which  have  been  dead  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

A  vote  passed  by  the  selectmen,  who  met  with  Ralph 
Houghton  in  February,  1658,  is  interesting  in  as  far  as  it 
shows  us  one  feature  of  town  life  which  long  since  passed 
away  with  the  division  of  the  land  held  in  common.  The 
order  provided  that  two  gates  should  be  set  up  where  the 
fences  were  made  against  the  commons  and  common  pastu- 
rage lands,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  That  is,  a  highway 
passed  between  the  common  lands  over  the  river,  east  of 
John  White's  house,  and  a  gate  opened  on  either  side  of  the 
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road.  At  the  same  time,  three  gates  were  to  be  set  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nashua,  somewhere  on  the  road  that  now 
crosses  the  Atherton  bridge. 

There  was  a  town  meeting  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1658, 
when  the  orders  made  by  the  selectmen  were  read  to  them. 
The  town  agreed  to  all  the  orders  "  except  that  of  the  gift  of 
goodman  White.  And  it  therefore  crossed  it  because  he 
feared  not  to  speak  in  his  own  cause."  What  there  was 
offensive  in  goodman  White,  either  in  the  matter  or  manner 
of  his  speech,  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  conjecture  must 
be  forever  at  fault.  But  it  appears  that  he  had  right  on 
his  side,  because  the  selectmen,  in  July  ^of  the  same  year, 
"upon  serious  consideration,"  granted  him  substantial 
justice. 

Upon  trial  it  was  found  that  the  governing  apparatus  did 
not  work  efficiently,  and  Master  Tinker,  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  procured  in  their  behalf, 
from  the  committee,  Messrs.  Willard,  Johnson  and  Dan- 
forth,  an  addition  to  their  powers.  His  petition  reads : 
"  May  it  please  you  to  understand,  that  since  your  session 
with  us,  and  commission  granted  to  such  as  you  are  pleased 
to  entrust  in  the  prudentials,  the  Lord  has  succeeded  our 
endeavors  to  the  settling,  as  we  hope,  of  Master  Rowlandson 
amongst  us,  and  the  town  in  some  silent,*  (at  least)  we  hope 
in  a  good  preparative  to  after  peace ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  repel 
the  boilings  and  breaking  forth  of  some  persons  difficult  to 
please,  and  some  petty  difference  will  arise  among  us,  pro- 
vide what  we  can  to  the  contrary.  Wherefore  be  pleased  to 
consider  whether  our  power  already  given  be  not  sufficient, 
—  that  is,  insufficient  —  to  add  a  small  penalty  to  the  breach 
of  our  orders  made  for  the  good  of  the  town,  each  neighbor, 
etc. ;  else  it  is  a  sword  tool,  and  no  edge."  He  says 
farther,  "  if  we  may  not  receive  power  from  you  to  hear  and 
determine  of  differences  amongst  us  under  twenty  shillings 
damage  ;  otherwise  the  oppressed  in  small  things  bears  his 
burden,  because  it  is  a  greater  burden  to  go  far  for  ease." 

6  *A  few  words  illegible. 
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In  other  words,  an  oppressed  or  injured  man  could  not  afford 
to  carry  his  canse  to  court  at  a  distance  from  home. 

Master  Tinker  inquired  farther  if  the  power  of  the  towns- 
men or  selectmen,  extended  to  the  giving  and  granting  of 
lots,  divisions,  and  additions,  of  lands  and  meadows  ;  and  if 
they  might  "  choose  an  artist "  among  themselves  or  their 
neighbors  to  lay  out  the  town  bounds.  In  closing,  the 
petition  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  resolve  these  cases, 
and  vouchsafe  us  an  addition  to  our  powers  where  defective, 
in  any  of  these,  as  without  which  we  are,  or  seem  of  little 
courage  ;  and  by  which,  through  God's  assistance,  we  may 
be  theirs  and  yours  humbly  to  serve." 

This  application,  made  by  Master  Tinker,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  colleagues,  who  were  not  masters,  but  goodmen, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  time,  met  with  a  favorable 
response.  There  is  such  a  tine  flavor  of  antiquity  to  these 
old  papers,  that  one  takes  pleasure  in  giving  them  at  full 
length,  at  the  risk  of  prolixity.  The  committee  replied  : 
"  1 .  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  selectmen  to  impose  any 
meet  fine  for  the  l)reach  of  any  of  their  prudential  orders ,  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  each  ofl*ence.  2.  That  if  the 
town  please  to  nominate  three  meet  persons  to  be  your  com- 
missioners for  ending  small  causes,  and  present  them  to  the 
county  court,  they  may  there  be  allowed  for  any  case  under 
forty  shillings.  3.  That  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
selectmen,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may 
make  their  address  to  the  committee  in  case  of  any  griev- 
ance." They  say  in  reference  to  the  fourth  point  —  the 
choosing  an  "artist  "  to  lay  out  the  town  bounds,  — that  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  act;  but  "in  case  it  be  done," 
that  is,  if  the  selectmen  should  appoint  some  man  to  the 
service,  the  committee  "  would  further  the  acceptance  thereof 
to  their  power." 

There  was  a  strong  desire  among  the  selectmen,  and  doubt- 
less the  feeling  was  general  in  the  town,  to  have  Major  Wil- 
lard  take  up  his  abode  here,  and  give  the  aid  of  his  sound 
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sense  and  wise  discretion  for  the  guidance  of  affairs.  This 
sentiment  found  expression  at  a  meeting  of  the  townsmen 
on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1659.  They  met  at  their 
houses  in  rotation,  and  were  all  present  generally  except 
William  Kerley,  who  seemed  to  have  a  grievance.  When 
his  turn  came,  they  met  at  the  meeting-house,  near  his  home. 
The  meeting  under  notice  was  held  with  goodman  Prescott, 
and  the  action  there  taken  is  recorded  as  follows  :  "  they 
think  meet  and  do  order  that  a  letter  of  invitation  be  sent  to 
Major  Simon  Willard  to  come  to  inhabit  among  us,  with  such 
measures  concerning  accommodations  as  have  been  formerly 
propounded;  and  the  hands  of  the  selectmen  are  fixed,  and 
a  copy  of  it  recorded."  What  the  "measures  concerning 
accommodations"  were,  cannot  be  found  in  the  selection 
from  the  Records  which  remain  to  ns  :  but  the  inducements 
offered  to  incline  "the  Major"  to  become  a  resident  must 
have  been  liberal  as  appears  by  the  subsequent  grants  made 
to  him. 

As  the  town  became  consolidated  and  began  to  feel  the 
force  of  a  settled  community,  the  feeling  grew  up  that  the 
restrictions  in  regard  to  receiving  additions  to  the  popula- 
tion might  be  safely  relaxed.  This  does  not,  however, 
prove  that  the  restrictions  were  not  prudent  and  wise  at  the 
time  of  their  adoption.  The  door  was  now  opened  for  the 
admission  of  inhabitants  besides  the  "  five  or  six  families  more 
that  were  then  in  being,  [to]  be  admitted  for  the  good  of 
the  town  and  church."  And  the  selectmen,  July  15,  1659, 
"  conceived  it  to  be  most  for  the  good  of  the  town,  that 
so  many  inhabitants  be  admitted  as  may  be  meetly  accom- 
modated, provided  they  are  such  as  are  acceptable,  and 
therefore  the  former  order  is  repealed.  And  that  admittance 
be  granted  to  so  many  as  shall  stand  with  the  disposition  of 
the  selectmen,  and  are  worthy  of  acceptance,  according  to 
the  committee's  acceptance."  Surely  the  door  of  entrance 
was  duly  guarded  when  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen 
and  also  of  the  committee^must  be  first  obtained. 
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This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  selectmen  which  Mr. 
Tinker  attended,  being  about  to  remove  to  Pequid,  or  New 
London,  where  he  took  a  respectable  and  prominent  position. 
The  rest  of  the  selectmen,  in  view  of  his  departure,  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  "  petitioned  the  committee  that  goodman 
Wilder  might  be  appointed  by  them  to  act  as  a  selectman ; 
which  was  granted."  This  was  Thomas  Wilder,  who  had 
recently  moved  into  the  town. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  town  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February,  1660,  which  took  action  in  regard  to  a  second 
division  of  land,  and  relates  therefore  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  proprietors.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  our 
history  chiefly  for  two  things.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Major  Willard.  This  shows  that  he  had  listened 
to  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  selectmen,  and  taken 
up  his  residence  here.  His  house  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Sewall  Day,  where  "the  Major's"  descendants 
have  lived,  for  several  generations,  almost  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  was  a  great  acquisition.  The  coming  of 
Thomas  Wilder  was,  prospectively,  scarcely  less  important, 
because  the  families  of  Willard  and  Wilder,  in  every  gener- 
ation, have  occupied  a  prominent  and  useful  position  in  the 
town.  The  other  point  of  interest  connected  Avith  this  town 
meeting  relates  to  the  method  adopted  in  making  the  division 
of  land.  Having  made  ready  for  settling  the  division  by 
casting  lots,  the  Record  goes  on  in  these  words:  "which 
beinfy  finished,  and  all  the  orders  and  instructions  aforesaid 
agreed  on,  and  the  Lord  being  sought  unto  for  his  blessing 
upon  his  own  ordinance.  Lots  were  taken  as  followeth, 
without  any  disturbance  or  distraction." 

There  is  nothing  recorded  of  special  interest  for  two  or 
three  years  ;  but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  town  was 
well  managed  by  its  multiform  government.  The  committee 
in  Boston  chose  the  selectmen.  At  one  time  the  committee 
directed  the  selectmen  in  regard  to  their  action ;  at  another 
time  the  latter  acted  on  their  own  discretion.   The  selectipen 
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called  the  town  together,  at  times,  and  asked  their  concur- 
rence in  what  had  been  done.  And  on  one  occasion,  in 
1658,  the  town  being  met  "at  a  training,"  passed  a  vote  in 
relation  to  the  "setting  up  of  a  saw  mill."  What  legal 
validity  could  pertain  to  a  vote  passed  at  such  a  meeting, 
may  be  questionable ;  but  the  mill  was  set  up,  and  the 
town  made  a  liberal  grant  in  aid.  There  was  still  another 
complication,  for  the  town  often  acted  as  a  body  of  pro- 
prietors. 

In  1664,  there  began  to  be  an  expression  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  self-government,  which  led  the  townsmen,  or  select- 
men to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  subject.  Simon 
Willard,  having  moved  hither,  was  immediately  made  chair- 
man of  the  selectmen.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  town  felt  confident  of  their  ability,  with  his 
guidance,  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  selectmen,  in 
their  communication  to  the  town,  say  that,  "we  conceive, 
by  some  expressions  of  several  of  our  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors, that  there  is  not  such  a  loving  concurrence  as  we  could 
desire.  Therefore  if  it  be  your  desire  to  have  the  liberty  to 
choose  officers,  and  to  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  as 
other  towns ;  if  our  endeavors  herein  be  of  use  to  you,  and 
also  acceptable  to  you,  we  desire  to  bless  God  for  it ;  but  if 
not,  we  desire  not  to  create  trouble  to  ourselves,  and  grief 
for  .our  loving  brethren  and  neighbors,  but  rather  choose 
this  love  tender  to  you."  They  say  farther  that  they  were 
ready,  if  such  was  the  desire  of  the  town,  to  join  "lovingly 
and  cordially"  in  petitioning  the  "honored  committee  to 
appoint  a  meeting  and  to  have  a  hearing  of  what  hath  been 
acted  by  the  townsmen  here  since  they  committed  the  care  of 
the  prudentials  to  us."  The  same  kind  and  unambitious 
spirit  pervades  the  letters  to  the  close.  "If  any  be  grieved 
at  anything  that  has  been  acted,  that  then  and  there  they 
may  be  eased ;  and  if  the  committee  please  to  return  liberty 
into  the  town's  hands,  we  hope  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  us 
as  unto  yourselves."    This  bears  date,  January  14,  1664, 
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and  was  signed  by  Willard,  Prescott,  Wilder,  Sumner,  and 
Ralph  Houghton. 

Meantime  the  selectmen  continued  to  act  in  relation  to  all 
matters  committed  to  them.  The  larger  part  of  their  business 
related  to  the  division  of  lands,  and  was  therefore  only  of 
private  interest.  John  Roper  was  chosen  a  selectman  in  place 
of  Roo-er  Sumner.  The  selectmen  called  a  town  meetino^  at 
which  it  was  voted  that  "  all  gifts ,  grants ,  acts ,  orders ,  con- 
clusions and  records,  acted,  ordered  or  recorded  by  the 
town,  townsmen  or  committee,  shall  be  confirmed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  town,  from  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  to 
this  day."  This  was  unanimously  voted,  February  13, 
1664. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  should 
"further  a  second  division  of  meadows  to  be  laid  out,"  but 
were  not  to  "  dispose  of  lands,"  or  make  grants.  Ralph 
Houghton  was  chosen  clerk  for  the  year  and  allowed  £2  18s. 
for  his  trouble  herein.  Some  action  of  the  town,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  townsmen  will  be  referred  to  in  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  afiairs. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  the  town  was  to  pass  from  its 
state  of  pupilage,  and  become  self-governing,  under  the 
general  court.  On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1665,  the 
town,  through  the  selectmen,  "earnestly  desired  that  the 
honored  committee  would  be  pleased  to  put  forth  their 
power  to  ratify  and  confirm  this  act  of  confirmation  of  the 
town,  and  also  to  give  liberty  to  the  town  to  choose  towns- 
men within  themselves,  so  long  as  yourselves  see  a  loving 
concurrence  therein  among  ourselves  ;  and  in  so  doing,  your 
worships  will  engage  us  yours  in  all  Christian  service." 

This  courteous  and  respectful  address  was  answered, 
March  19,  in  the  same  tone,  and  perhaps  came  from  the 
same  pen,  since  Major  Willard  was  chairman  of  both  boards. 
The  reply  is  pleasant  reading.  "  Gentlemen,  and  loving 
friends  :  We  have,  although  through  straits  of  time,  but 
briefly,  provised  and  considered  what  you  have  above  pre- 
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sented,  and  do  with  much  thankfuhiess  to  the  Lord,  ac- 
knowledge his  favor  to  yourselves.  And  not  only  to  you, 
but  to  all  that  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  God's  people  and 
children,  in  your  loving  compliance  together,  that  this  mercy 
may  be  continued  to  you  is  our  earnest  desire,  and  shall  be 
our  prayer  to  God.  And  wherein  we  may  in  our  capacity 
contribute  thereto,  we  do  account  it  our  duty  to  the  Lord 
and  you,  and  for  that  end  do  fully  concur  and  consent  to 
your  proposals  for  the  ratifying  of  what  is.  And  for  liberty 
among  yourselves,  observing  the  directions  and  laws  of  the 
general  court,  for  the  election  of  your  selectmen  for  the 
future." 

The  town  had  now  "come  of  age,"  and  was  henceforth  to 
conduct  its  own  business,  without  a  body  of  supervisors 
livinof  at  a  distance,  and  makino^  occasional  visits.  The 
action  of  the  town  ever  afterwards  proved  its  capacity  to 
order  its  affairs  with  discretion.  There  are  records  of  many 
meetings  between  1665  and  1670,  when  the  Records  come 
to  a  long  hiatus,  but  the  action  generally  related  to  lands. 
The  brief  references  to  roads  and  bridges  give  no  additional 
information  worthy  of  recital.  The  Records  fail  between 
February  10,  1671,  and  the  time  of  the  massacre.  And 
from  that  event  to  the  year  1724,  there  are  no  town  Records. 
The  volume,  said  Mr.  Willard,  in  1824,  "mysteriously  dis- 
appeared about  forty  years  since,"  that  is,  about  the  year 
1784.  We  must  feel  our  way  through  this  period  by  the 
help  of  the  Proprietors'  Records,  which  cover  a  small  part  of 
the  time ;  by  the  "Book  of  Lands,"  and  by  the  manuscripts 
in  the  archives  of  the  state  relating  to  mihtary,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  During  this  period  there  are  no  church 
Records  to  lighten  our  way,  previous  to  1708. 

Glancing  at  events  contemporary  with  the  history  of  Lan- 
caster from  the  first  step  towards  its  settlement  in  1643, 
to  the  spring  of  1676,  we  find  that  the  governors  of  the 
colony  had  been  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Endicott,  Belhngham 
and  Leverett.    Winthrop  had  been  impeached  in  1646,  and 
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acquitted ;  a  synod  of  the  churches  of  New  England  had  been 
held;  Eliot  had  been  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Indians, 
and  had  translated  the  Bible  into  their  tongue  ;  the  colony 
had  had  a  controversy  with  the  Long  Parliament,  and  come 
off  victoriously;  had,  in  1651,  as  ever  after,  the  favor  of 
Cromwell,  and  had  in  1656-60  encountered  its  trials  with 
the  Baptists  and  Quakers.  At  the  same  time  great  events 
had  taken  place  in  England.  The  Long  Parliament  had 
dethroned  and  executed  king  Charles  I.  ;  Cromwell  had 
succeeded  to  power,  and  till  the  close  of  his  life,  had  ruled 
the  three  kingdoms  with  splendid  success,  while  raising  his 
country  to  the  highest  point  of  honor  and  influence  among 
other  nations.  Richard  Cromwell  had  been  pushed  aside; 
the  Rump,  after  brief  sway,  had  yielded  to  the  rising  tide  of 
loyalty  which  welcomed  Charles  II.  in  1660. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EELiaiON.  EDUCATION.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  INCLU- 
DING THE  MINISTER.  THE  INDIANS.  THE  BURNING  AND 
MASSACRE,  1676. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town,  as  revealing  the 
character  of  the  people,  deserve  special  mention.  It  has 
been  ah-eady  stated  that  the  services  of  a  minister  were  had 
as  early  as  1654,  a  year  after  the  first  enabling  act  of  the 
corporation.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson  came  to  the 
place,  and  continued  from  the  year  above  named  till  1676, 
as  the  only  religious  teacher  and  pastor.  The  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  entered  into  by  the  town  in  1653,  relative  to 
the  church  lands,  the  building  of  a  meeting-house,  and  the 
support  of  a  minister,  have  been  recited  on  a  former  page. 
Eighty-two  acres  of  land,  including  thirty  of  upland,  forty 
of  intervale,  and  twelve  of  meadow,  were  set  apart  forever 
as  church  lands  for  the  use  of  the  minister,  pastor  or  teacher 
for  the  time  being  "  or  whomsoever  may  be  stated  to  preach 
the  word  of  God."  The  lands  might  be  rented,  or  the  minis- 
ter might  improve  them  if  he  chose.  They  agreed  to  build 
a  house  for  the  minister,  as  well  as  a  sanctuary  for  God. 
All  of  these  stipulations  appear  to  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  meeting-house  is  fixed  by  the 
two  following  facts.  In  1657  the  committee  ordered  the 
selectmen  to  take  care  for  the  "  erectinof  a  meetino -house." 
A  meeting  of  the  selectmen  was  held  in  the  meeting-house 
in  June,  1658.  This  house  was  placed  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  lot  which  is  now  the  Center  or  Middle  Ceme- 
tery, between  the  road  to  South  Lancaster  and  the  railroad. 
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It  was  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  then  sloped  gently  to- 
wards the  river.  The  old  burying  yard  was  about  sixteen 
rods  northeast  of  the  meeting-house,  and  was,  doubtless, 
visited  by  the  people  during  the  noon  intermission  of  every 
Sabbath-day.  The  first  house  stood  until  1686,  when  it  Avas 
taken  down  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place.  The  second 
house  was  burned  by  the  Indians,  July  31,  1704.  The  first 
house  of  worship  had  been  spared  by  the  natives  in  1676. 
Had  they  lost  their  reverence  for  "  God's  house,"  or  had 
their  feelings  become  more  embittered? 

Mr.  Rowlandson  subscribed  the  town  Covenant,  February 
23,  1655,  and  received  his  allotment  of  land.  •  By  order  of 
the  " arbitrators "  in  1656,  the  town  was  to  pay  him  fifty 
pounds  annually,  valuing  "  wheat  at  six  pence  per  bushel 
under  the  price  it  is  as  they  buy,  and  so  for  other  grains  by 
their  proportion ;  and  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  enlarge 
their  estates,  so  they  shall  enlarge  therein  answerably."  In 
August,  1657,  according  to  Willard,  the  town  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Rowlandson,  "  by  deed  of  gift,"  the  house  and  land  that 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  ministry. 

In  the  same  year,  September  19,  the  committee  or  com- 
missioners, ordered  the  selectmen  to  "take  care  for  the  due 
encouragement  of  Master  Rowlandson,  who  now  labored 
amongst  them  in  the  ministry  of  God's  holy  word."  They 
probably  saw  the  need  of  such  encouragement  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  organized  church; 
no  deacons ;  no  seasons  of  communion,  and  probably  but  a 
small  number  of  Christian  men  to  hold  up  his  hands,  and 
encourage  his  heart.  At  the  same  time  his  support  must 
have  been  meager  except  as  he  cultivated  his  farm.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  he  became  discouraged,  and  willing 
to  listen  to  overtures  from  another  field  of  labor.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  following  extract  from  the  Records 
of  the  town  will  always  be  read  with  interest.  With  all  the 
gravity  of  the  subject  there  is  a  touch  of  humor  inter- 
mingled. 
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Under  date  of  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1658,  the  Eecord 
reads  :  "  On  the  certain  intelligence  of  Master  Eowlandson's 
removing  from  us ,  the  selectmen  treated  with  him  to  know  what 
his  mind  was ;  and  his  answer  was,  his  apprehensions  were 
clearer  for  his  going  than  for  staying.  They  replied  they 
feared  his  apprehensions  were  not  well  grounded,  but  desired 
to  know  his  resolution.  He  said  his  resolutions  were  accord- 
ing to  his  apprehensions,  for  aught  he  knew.  Then  the  select- 
men, considering  it  was  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  town  to 
look  out  for  other  supply,  told  Master  Eowlandson,  that 
now  they  did  look  upon  themselves  as  destitute  of  a  minister, 
and  should  be  forced  to  endeavor  after  some  other ;  so  dis- 
charging him." 

But  the  selectmen  were  too  hasty  in  their  action.  The 
voice  of  the  town  was  soon  heard ;  and  perhaps  the  female 
portion  of  it,  whose  wishes  are  often  potential  in  calling  and 
sustaining  a  minister,  had  a  word  to  say.  Let  us  see  what 
occurred  eleven  days  after  the  selectmen  got  the  resolutions 
"for  aught  he  knew"  of  Mr.  Eowlandson.  "A  messenger 
came  from  Billerica  to  fetch  Master  Eowlandson  away ;  upon 
which  the  town,  having  notice  given  them,  came  together 
with  intent  to  desire  him  to  stay  and  settle  amongst  us  ;  and 
after  some  debate,  it  was  voted  as  follows  :  1.  Whether  it 
were  the  mind  of  the  town  to  invite  Master  Eowlandson  to 
abide  and  settle  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry? 
The  vote  was  affirmative  by  the  hands  of  all  held  up. 
2.  Whether  it  was  their  minds  to  allow  him,  for  his  main- 
tainance,  fifty  pounds  a  year,  one-half  in  wheat,  six  pence 
in  the  bushel  under  the  current  prices  at  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  the  rest  in  other  good  current  pay,  in  like  pro- 
portions; or  otherwise,  fifty-five  pounds  a  year  taking  his 
pay  at  such  rates  as  the  prices  of  corn  are  set  every  year  by 
the  court?  The  vote  was  affirmative  by  the  hands  of  all 
held  up.  3.  Whether  they  were  willing  that  Master  Eow- 
landson should  have  the  dwelling-house  which  he  lives  in  as 
his  own  proper  right,  according  to  the  deed  made  by  the 
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town,  and  confirmed  by  the  committee  ;  with  the  point  of 
land  westward,  and  some  land  west,  and  some  north  of  his 
house,  for  an  orchard,  garden,  yard,  pasture  and  the  like. 
This  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  granted  by  the  major  part,  and 
opposed  by  none  but  old  goodman  Kerley,  only  there  was  a 
neuter  or  two,  with  this  proviso,  that  it  hindered  not  the 
burying  place,  the  highway,  convenient  space  to  pass  to  the 
river,  and  the  land  intended  to  lie  for  the  next  minister,  to 
be  reserved  convenient  to  the  interval  lot  now  improved  by 
Henry  Kerley;  all  which  was  left  to  the  selectmen,  to  be 
laid  out  according  to  their  best  discretion." 

This  was  to  be  the  minister's  home  lot,  and  was  situated 
around  the  minister's  garrison,  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Thayer.  His  upland  and  intervale,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  northeast  of  the  Center  bridge,  the  very  point  of 
the  Neck.  None  opposed  the  grant  but  the  senior  Kerley, 
who  seems  to  have  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  minority 
of  the  town,  neglecting  to  attend  the  meetings  of  his  fellow- 
selectmen,  and  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind.  The  gift  of 
this  piece  of  land,  for  some  reason,  did  not  please  him,  and 
his  son  Henry,  and  goodman  White,  Henry's  father-in-law, 
who  held  the  same  relation  to  the  minister,  were  all  mixed 
up  in  the  question.  Finally,  the  town  taking  a  firm  attitude, 
the  Kerleys  acquiesced.  It  was  a  very  proper  proviso  of 
the  "  neuter  or  two,"  in  regard  to  the  passage  way  to  the  old 
burying  yard,  to  the  river,  to  the  intervale,  and  to  the  land 
intended  for  the  next  minister.  These  points  being  arranged 
to  general  satisfaction,  we  have  the  following  result. 

''Upon  this  Master  Rowlandson  accepted  of  the  town's 
invitation,  and  gave  them  thanks  for  their  grant,  and  agreed 
to  the  motion  concerning  his  maintainance,  and  promised  to 
abide  with  them  in  the  best  manner  the  Lord  should  enable 
him  to  improve  his  gifts  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

These  proceedings  evince  the  grave  deliberation  of  the 
people,  and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  after  four  years 
of  trial.    But  it  appears  that  there  was  one  exception  to  the 
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general  unison,  for  it  is  recorded  in  the  Middlesex  county 
court  Records,  in  this  very  year  of  1658,  as  found  by  Mr. 
Willard,  that  Mary  Gates,  daughter  of  Stephen  Gates,  "for 
bold  and  unbecoming  speeches  used  in  the  public  assemblies, 
and  especially  against  Mr.  Eowlandson,  the  minister  of 
God's  word  there,''  upon  evidence  of  John  Prescott  and 
others,  was  convicted.  She  acknowledged  the  offence,  and 
was  discharged,  on  paying  for  the  attendance  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Though  the  people  desired  their  minister  to  abide  and 
settle  with  them ;  and  though  Mr.  Harrington  supposed  that 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  yet  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he 
was  not  ordained  and  installed  until  1660.  There  was  no 
church  here  before  that  time ,  and  according  to  usage ,  minis- 
ters were  not  ordained  without  a  call  of  the  church  ;  and  as 
a  general  thing,  without  an  ordaining  council.  In  the  Rec- 
ords of  Dorchester,  under  date  of  August  26,  1660,  it  is 
written  that  "  Roger  Sumner  was  dismissed  "  from  the  Dor- 
chester church,  that  "  with  other  Christians  at  Lancaster,  a 
church  might  be  formed  there."  It  is  the  settled  conclusion 
now  of  all  writers  on  the  point,  that  the  church  was  organ- 
ized in  Lancaster,  and  the  first  minister  ordained  in  the 
autumn  of  1660.  Here  he  continued  in  faithful  and  unbroken 
service  till  the  massacre  scattered  the  survivors.  His  life 
and  character  will  find  a  place  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  teaching  of  the  church  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
training  of  the  school.  Without  an  educated  laity,  the  clergy 
will  become  a  priestly  tyranny  .  Without  an  educated  clergy, 
the  people  will  become  a  superstitious  and  vicious  mass  of 
beings,  needing  the  control  of  force.  Given  an  intelligent 
population,  and  an  educated  and  godly  clergy,  we  have  the 
conditions  needed  for  the  highest  possibility  of  human  soci- 
ety. This  our  fathers  knew  full  well,  and  they  came  to  this 
country  with  the  purpose  of  founding  churches  and  colonies 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  intelligence  and  religion. 
With  them  it  was  a  first  principle  that  all  the  children  should 
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be  taught  to  read,  and  all  the  people  be  able  to  peruse  and 
understand  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Word  of 
God.  In  view  of  this  great  fact,  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
men  who  speak  of  the  fathers  of  the  New  England  colonies 
as  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  men.  Their  principles  and 
their  laws  show  the  value  they  placed  on  universal  and  free 
education.  Their  practice  was  in  harmony  with  their  prin- 
ciples. "The  Fathers  who  colonized  Massachusetts  Bay," 
says  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  "made  a  bolder  innovation 
upon  all  pre-existing  policy  and  usages  than  the  world  had 
ever  known  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  adopted  special  and  costly  means  to  train  up  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  to  industry,  to  intelligence,  to  virtue, 
and  to  independent  thought."  The  general  court,  in  1642, 
the  year  before  a  few  persons  from  Watertown  began  to  fell 
the  trees  in  the  woods  of  Lancaster,  passed  an  act  enjoining 
the  towns  to  see  that  every  child  should  be  educated.  The 
selectmen  were  required  to  "  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  first  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to 
endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children 
and  apprentices,  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  [obtain]  a  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws  ;  upon  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  neglect  therein."  By  the  same  act  parents  were  required 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  their  children  ;  and  farther  it 
was  enacted  that  "  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring 
up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest,  lawful  call- 
ing, labor,  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other 
trade,  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth;  if 
they  will  not,  or  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them 
for  higher  employments." 

The  law  of  1642  laid  a  penalty  upon  parents  and  masters 
who  neglected  the  education  of  the  children  and  apprentices 
under  their  care,  but  it  did  not  make  the  schools  free,  nor 
did  it  impose  a  fine  upon  the  towns  which  failed  in  the  duty 
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to  support  schools.  But  many  of  the  towns,  as  Roxbuiy 
and  Boston ,  made  most  liberal  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  young. 

A  step  farther  ^vas  taken  in  1647  when  the  support  of 
free  schools,  for  every  child  of  suitable  age,  was  made  com- 
pulsory, and  in  towns  containing  fifty  householders  a  teacher 
was  to  be  appointed  "  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall 
resort  to  him  to  Avrite  and  read."  A  town  having  a  hundred 
householders  w^as  required  to  maintain  a  free  grammar  school 
of  such  a  high  grade  that  its  master  should  be  "  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 

It  may  be  said  that  these  laws  concerning  schools  did  not 
apply  to  towns  so  sparsely  settled  as  Lancaster,  during  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  be  truly 
answered,  that  the  settlers  here  came  from  towns  where 
schools  were  in  operation.  Their  children  were  trained,  or 
according  to  the  phrase  then  used,  ^'nourtured,"  in  the  com- 
mon and  grammar  schools.  It  is  probable  also  that  there 
were  families  enouo^h  hei-e  before  the  massacre,  to  brins:  the 
town  under  the  law  of  1647.  But  in  the  second  place,  the 
families  in  small  tow^ns  were  under  the  requirements  of  the 
act  of  1642,  imposing  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  on  all 
heads  of  families  who  failed  to  teach  their  children  letters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  body  of  men  in  Lancaster 
between  1652  and  1660  had  been  taught  at  home  or  at 
school.  Among  the  fifty-seven  men  who  subscribed  to  the 
Covenant  on  pages  51  and  52,  only  three  made  their  mark. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their  wives  and 
daughters  could  not  read  and  write  as  well  as  themselves. 
John  White  was  a  "goodman"  and  not  of  the  rank  of 
"master,"  like  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Mr.  Tinker  and  Major 
Willard ;  but  his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  minister, 
was  certainly  a  woman  of  some  culture.  She  had  read  good 
books,  and  could  express  herself  as  a  woman  of  thought  and 
sensibility,  in  clear,  terse  and  fitting  language.  What  reason 
is  there  for  believing  that  she  was  better  educated  than  her 
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sisters,  Mrs.  Kerley,  Mrs.  DivoU  and  Mrs.  Drew?  Is  there 
any  ground  for  thinking  that  the  children  of  goodraan  White 
were  more  familiar  with  books  and  the  pen,  than  the  children 
of  Prescott,  Kerley,  Sawyer,  Houghton,  or  the  larger  part 
of  the  other  families  ?  In  those  days  the  mothers  taught 
their  children  at  home,  until  there  were  families  enouo^h  to 
make  up  a  school,  when  the  services  of  a  "  school  dame  " 
were  secured. 

The  character,  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  settlers 
next  claim  attention.  The  influence  of  the  minister  in 
those  days,  was  so  great  in  every  regard  that  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  him  will  help  in  understanding  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  people.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson  was 
probably  born  in  England,  in  1632.  The  name  of  his  father 
was  Joseph,  and  of  his  mother,  Bridget.  They  came  into 
Lancaster  in  1657,  perhaps  because  their  son  was  here. 
Their  son  Thomas  was  killed  in  the  general  massacre. 
Joseph,  the  minister,  received  a  liberal,  or  as  then  styled  a 
"  University  education,"  and  took  his  first  degree  at  Harvard 
college  in  1652,  and  if  the  date  of  his  birth  be  correct,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  relative  scholarship 
cannot  be  known,  because  he  was  the  only  member  of  his 
class  who  graduated ;  but  it  can  be  said  safely  that  he  took 
the  highest  honors.  That  he  was  a  man  of  nimble  wit  and 
ready  pen,  is  proved  by  a  singular  occurrence.  In  his  senior 
year,  September,  1651,  he  wrote  a  pasquinade  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  was  called  a  "  scandalous  libel "  on  some  person 
obnoxious  to  himself,  and  perhaps  to  others.  This  was 
posted  on  the  door  of  the  meeting-house  in  Ipswich.  It 
seems  that  the  object  of  his  satire,  (which  may  be  found  in 
the  edition  of  Mrs.  Kowlandson's  Removes,  of  1828,)  was  a 
man  of  doubtful  veracity,  which  fact  is  hinted  by  the  follow- 
insr  curious  collocation  of  words.  "When  he  lived  in  our 
country,  a  wet  eel's  tayle  and  his  word  were  something  worth 
ye  taking  hold  of."  For  this  "  scandalous  libel  "  he  was  con- 
victed by  the  court,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  pay  a  fine 
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of  five  dollars,  and  the  costs,  amounting  to  thirty  shillings. 
The  sentence  was  not  inflicted,  as  the  young  collegian  made 
a  proper  apology.  This  afiair  does  not  seem  to  have  hurt 
his  reputation,  as  it  did  not  reveal  a  bad  character.  Pro- 
bably his  "  libel  "  would  be  considered  in  our  day  as  a  mere 
squib,  written  by  a  lively  student.  Our  political  papers  are 
daily  spiced  with  attacks  far  more  libellous,  but  they  pass 
by  as  idle  wind.  But  in  those  days  decorum  was  guarded 
by  law,  and  the  young  were  taught  to  hold  their  wits  in 
subjection. 

It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Rowlandson  spent  the  next  year 
or  two  in  reading  divinity  with  some  respectable  and  learned 
minister,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  studied,  under  the  guidance  of  presi- 
dent Dunster,  after  his  graduation.  In  his  day  the  students 
were  required  to  converse  in  Latin,  and  they  were  in  the  daily 
habit  of  translating  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek  without  the 
use  of  a  lexicon.  President  Dunster  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  men  that  has  ever  presided  over  old  Har- 
vard. He  held  the  office  and  was  the  principal  instructor  from 
1640  to  1654,  two  years  after  the  time  when  Rowlandson  took 
his  degree .  The  young  minister  began  to  preach  in  Lancaster 
in  1654,  and  continued  until  a  church  was  formed  in  1660, 
when  he  w  as  ordained.  Thus  we  find  him  established  in  the 
ministry  after  six  years  of  trial,  a  period  longer  than  the 
average  duration  of  pastorates  in  many  of  the  neighboring- 
churches,  in  recent  times.  Here  he  lived  and  labored  about 
sixteen  years  longer,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  people,  who  constituted  the  whole  community.  That  he 
was  respected  away  from  home  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1672,  when  the  Old  South  church  of  Boston  was 
in  need  of  a  council  to  settle  matters  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, which  had  arisen  between  it  and  other  churches  in 
the  vicinity,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  present  as  a  cler- 
ical member.  A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1678,  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  was  published  in  1682.  This  was  one  of 
the  "  lesser  composures "  which  Cotton  Mather  mentions  as 
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indicative  of  his  authorship.  His  library  was  very  respect- 
able in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  and  doubtless  also  in  the 
value  of  their  contents.  It  would  be  interestinir  to  find  a 
catalogue,  and  thus  learn  what  he  loved  in  literature,  and 
from  what  sources  he  kept  his  own  mind  informed  and  invigo- 
rated for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  town  he  was  settled  in  Wethersfield  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  died  in  1680.  The  church  made  liberal  provision 
for  his  widow  and  children.  His  descendants  were  living 
there  as  recently  as  1813. 

While  here  he  was  surrounded  by  many  relatives  and 
friends.  His  father's  family  have  been  mentioned.  By  his 
marriage  with  Mary  White,  he  became  connected  with  an 
important  family,  since  Capt.  John  White,  senior,  was  the 
largest  property-holder  in  the  town,  and  the  father  of  several 
children.  Another  of  his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife 
of  Henry  Kerley ;  and  the  three  Kerleys,  father  and  two 
sons,  held  more  property  than  any  other  family.  Two  other 
daughters,  Mrs.  Drew  and  Mrs.  Divoll,  were  married  and 
settled  in  the  town.  In  short,  about  seventeen — some  say 
nineteen — persons,  (not  including  old  Mr.  White,  who  died 
the  year  before,)  who  were  related  to  Mrs.  Rowlandson, 
were  murdered  or  taken  captive  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
The  minister  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with  a  family  of 
children, — three  or  four  —  who  were  exceedingly  dear  to 
them,  as  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  thrilling  narrative  of 
her  "Eemoves." 

They  were  surrounded  by  an  industrious  and  virtuous 
people.  Nearly  all  were  farmers.  It  appears  that  John 
Prescott,  in  addition  to  his  farming,  had  a  store  which  he 
bought  of  Symonds  &  King,  the  first  who  had  a  "  trading- 
place  "  here.  Besides,  he  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  he  set 
up  the  first  grist  mill  and  the  first  saw  mill  in  the  region. 
People  came  to  his  mill  as  far  as  from  Sudbury.  Mr.  Tinker 
was  a  trader  in  Pequid  ;  probably  he  kept  store  in  Lancaster. 
It  is  supposable  that  he  might  have  bought  out  the  much 
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occupied  Prescott,  as  he  lived  in  close  neighborhood.  Ralph 
Houghton  was  a  surveyor,  and  town  and  proprietors'  clerk. 
The  Hon.  Simon  Willard,  or  "  the  Major,"  as  he  was  generally 
styled,  resided  here  ten  or  twelve  years,  although  absent 
often  in  the  civil  and  military  business  of  the  colony.  He 
was  a  pillar  in  church  and  state.  The  settlers  generally 
belono^ed  to  the  orreat  middle  class  which  is  the  streno^th  of  a 
country.  The  town  by  degrees,  had  become  respectable  in 
numbers  and  character.  They  were  thriving  and  moral. 
The  log  houses  which  were  a  necessity  before  the  erection 
of  the  saw  mill,  in  1659,  soon  gave  way  to  more  comfortable 
habitations.  Gardens  were  cultivated,  and 'orchards  were 
planted  without  delay.  Persons  living  have  seen  the  old 
apple  trees  which  formerly  marked  the  site  of  Mr.  Rowland- 
son's  house. 

The  inhabitants  were  good  neighbors,  living  close  together 
and  rendering  kindly  offices  in  health  and  sickness.  They 
trained  their  children  well  in  the  ancient  way.  They  could 
read  and  they  all  read  the  Bible,  which  is  a  library  in  itself. 
They  were  educated  by  the  necessities  of  their  daily  life. 
They  were  deeply  interested  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Bay, 
and  of  the  sister  colonies.  The  successive  revolutions  in 
England ;  the  mighty  march  of  events  under  the  great 
Protector,  and  the  coming  in  of  Charles  with  the  "  regimen 
of  harlots,"  as  the  news  slowly  floated  across  the  ocean, 
furnished  food  for  thought  and  conversation. 

The  town  had  its  own  life  and  incidents.  Local  gossip 
was  rife  enough  for  comfort  or  provocation.  The  love 
affairs  of  the  young  were  known  through  all  the  plantation, 
and  unhappy  widowers  made  work  for  match-makers.  If 
Henry  Kerley,  quarreling  with  an  affianced  maiden,  tore  up 
the  post  on  which  his  publishment  was  posted,  and  tossed  it 
into  the  river,  that  caused  a  general  buzz ;  and  when  the 
quarrel  was  made  up  tongues  wagged  again. 

A  public  scandal  was  a  general  grief.  Li  those  days  there 
was  much  visiting  between  families.   If  they  had  no  holidays 
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except  Thanksgiving,  yet  they  enjoyed  more  seasons  of  rec- 
reation than  do  we,  their  descendants.  Frequent  journeys 
were  made,  on  horseback,  to  Boston  and  the  lower  towns, 
to  visit  the  homes  and  friends  of  former  days.  Bees,  rais- 
ings, huskings,  trainings,  hunts  and  fishing  parties,  as  well 
as  weddings  and  other  festive  occasions,  often  brought  them 
together  in  social  and  cheering  scenes.  Funerals  also,  which 
must  be  more  numerous  where  births  are  most  frequent,  since 
all  who  are  born  must  die,  while  saddening  to  the  heart, 
were  the  occasions  of  sympathy  and  served  to  bind  the 
families  in  closer  and  more  affectionate  neighborhood. 

The  Sabbath-,  with  its  public  and  social  assemblies,  was  a 
delight.  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  referring  to  her  feelings  while 
in  captivity,  says  :  "  Upon  the  Sabbath  days  I  could  look 
upon  the  scene,  and  think  how  people  were  going  to  the 
house  of  God  to  have  their  souls  refreshed;  and  their  homes, 
and  their  bodies  also.  I  remember  how,  on  the  night  before 
and  after  the  Sabbath,  when  my  family  was  about  me,  and 
relations  and  neighbors  with  us,  we  could  pray  and  sing,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  the  good  creatures  of  God."  What  a 
vision  of  pious  cheerfulness  in  the  days  of  old  ! 

Such  were  the  people  who  two  hundred  years  ago,  lived 
in  this  beautiful  valley,  and  on  its  sloping  hill-sides.  Here 
they  tilled  the  soil,  and  reared  their  families.  From  the 
first  they  had  dwelt  in  safety,  fearing  no  visible  enemy, 
except  bears,  wolves  and  wild-cats.  They  had  been  at  peace 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  found  them  convenient  neighbors. 
By  them  their  tables  had  been  supplied  with  fish  and  wild  game, 
and  some  rude  articles  of  manufacture  which  the  ingenuity 
of  savages  could  produce.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  settlers 
had  encroached  upon  them,  or  interfered  Avith  their  hunting, 
fishing  or  planting.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
natives  began  to  feel  that  tlie  increasing  number  of  whites 
would  soon  ci'owd  them  out  of  their  wonted  haunts.  Nor 
would  it  be  strange  if  at  some  time,  a  reckless  fellow  ofi'ended 
the  susceptible  Indians' pride,  and  provoked  revenge.  There 
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is  However  nothing  of  this  kind  on  record  to  account  for  the 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  natives  towards  the  settlers. 

The  founders  of  Plymouth  had  lived  in  peace  with  the 
Indians  during  half  a  century.  The  settlers  of  Salem,  Boston 
and  vicinity  had  been  on  good  terms  with  them  from  the 
beginning.  Sholan,  the  sachem  at  Washacum,  welcomed  the 
English  to  this  place,  and  sold  them  an  extensive  tract 
of  territory.  His  deportment  toAvards  the  settlers  never 
changed,  and  he  was  held  in  esteem  by  his  white  neighbors. 
Matthew,  his  nephew,  walked  in  his  steps  ;  but  Shoshahin, 
or  Sam,  as  he  was  commonly  styled,  the  grandson  of  Sholan, 
became  estranged,  and  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  machinations 
of  king  Philip,  who  went  up  and  down  the  country,  and  as 
some  writers  report,  as  far  as  Canada,  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1674-5. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  what  is  known  in  history  as  king  Philip's 
war.  What  occurred  in  Lancaster  comes  properly  into  the 
history  of  the  town.  Being  on  the  frontier,  with  no  settle- 
ment on  the  west  this  side  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  it  was 
much  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  lurked  in  the 
woods,  and  only  emerged  to  strike  a  deadly  blow,  and  then 
hide  again  in  its  secret  retreats. 

The  war  broke  out  in  June,  1675,  by  an  attack  on  Swansey, 
near  Mount  Hope,  the  home  of  Philip.  Not  far  from  this 
date  an  English  spy  among  the  Indians  learned  from  Monaco, 
a  one-eyed  Indian,  that  in  about  twenty  days  the  natives 
were  "to  fall  upon  Lancaster,  (Proton,  Marlborough,  Sud- 
bury, and  Medfield,  and  that  the  first  they  would  do,  would 
be  to  cut  down  Lancaster  bridge,  so  as  to  hinder  the  flight 
of  the.  inhabitants,  and  prevent  assistance  from  coming  to 
them." 

The  storm  of  war  actually  burst  upon  this  town  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  August,  old  style,  1675.  On  that  day 
eight  persons  were  killed  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  These 
are  their  names  :  George  Bennet,  grandson  of  Mr.  Linton, 
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William  Flagg,  Jacob  Farrar,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Mordecai 
McLoud,  his  wife  and  two  children.  Tlie  location  of  some  of 
these  victims  cannot  he  precisely  determined.  Mr.  McLoud 
had  a  house  lot  not  far  from  the  house  of  Edward  Phelps,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  North  Village,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
occupied  it.  There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
Bennefs  home  was  near  the  North  Villaoe  brido^e.  Jacob 
Farrar  lived  on  the  Neck  road,  somewhere  north  of  the  house 
of  S.  R.  Damon.  Wheeler's  home  was  pi'obably  in  Bolton, 
and  Flagg  had  land  on  (leorge  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house  of  Charles  E.  Blood.  But  these  facts  do  not  ab- 
solutely fix  the  spot  where  the  strokes  of  death  were  given. 
This  was  probably  a  stealthy  movement  of  the  Indians,  who 
killed  as  many  as  possible  before  an  alarm  was  given,  and 
then  slunk  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest  or  the 
swamp. 

War  being  thus  actually  upon  them,  what  preparations 
did  the  people  make  for  defence  ?  Had  they  any  military 
organization?  There  were,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Willard,  more  than  fifty  families  in  Lancaster  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  A  vote  of  the  town  "  at  a  training has  been 
cited  on  a  former  page.  There  were  several  garrisons  or 
block-houses,  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  which  the  fami- 
lies could  resort,  on  occasions  of  alarm.  But  situated  remote 
from  other  towns,  the  people  were  in  a  poor  condition  for 
defence  from  a  wily  and  numerous  foe.  The  few  soldiers 
stationed  here  by  the  general  court  added  but  little  to  their 
strength.  The  event  proved  their  weakness,  for  though  they 
defended  themselves  with  dauntless  bravery,  this  only  served 
to  aggravate  their  doom,  inasmuch  as  it  excited  the  Lidians 
to  make  fearful  reprisals. 

It  may  be  a  convenience  to  the  reader  to  have  the  location 
of  the  garrisons  pointed  out  in  this  connection.  One  was 
the  minister's  garrison,  D,  its  site  being  familiar  to  all.  An- 
other, called  Sawyer's,  was  just  behind  the  house,  E,  of  John 
A.  Rice.    It  was  on  Thomas  Sawyers  land,  and  the  road 
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was  west  of  it  in  those  days.  A  third  was  in  Clinton,  and 
on  the  land  of  John  Prescott.  The  fourth  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  corner  by  the  house,  F,  of  Dr. 
Thompson.  At  the  John  White  place,  H,  on  the  Neck  road, 
was  a  fifth.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  others  remote 
from  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

When  the  first  attack  was  made  on  Lancaster,  in  August, 
O.  S.,  the  people  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  ef- 
forts. At  this  time  Major  Willard,  who  had  removed  to  his 
home  at  Nonacoicut,  now  Ayer  Junction,  was  on  an  expe- 
dition for  the  defence  of  Brookfield  and  Springfield.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  place  was  left  defenceless  just  at  the  time  when 
the  savages  fell  on  the  inhabitants  with  ruthless  vengeance. 

In  about  six  months,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1675-6, 
the  second  act  in  the  tragedy  opened,  more  awful  and  bloody. 
It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  most  of  the  colonial 
troops,  exhausted  by  the  last  campaign,  were  at  home,  or  in 
winter-quarters.  Major  Willard  was  engaged  in  civil  affairs 
in  Boston,  and  broken  by  hard  service,  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive after  the  ruin  of  the  town  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
long  and  so  faithfully.  Thus  it  happened  that  Lancaster  was 
almost  as  defenceless  as  in  the  preceding  autumn.  A  few 
houses  had  been  garrisoned,  but  the  people  were  not  very 
vigilant,  supposing  that  the  severity  of  the  weather  would 
keep  the  Indians  in  quiet  till  the  opening  of  spring.  In  this 
they  were  deceived.  The  natives  living  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  families,  or 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons, were  now  in  league  with,  or  under  the  domination  of 
Philip.  By  their  knowledge  of  the  approaches  to  the  place, 
the  enemy  were  able  to  make  a  plan  of  attack. 

On  the  evening  of  February  9,  the  people  retired  to  rest, 
as  usual,  with  perhaps  some  eye  to  watchfulness.  Whether 
they  gathered  into  the  garrison,  that  night,  or  hurried 
thither,  at  alarming  signs,  on  the  break  of  day,  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  certain  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  king 
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Philip,  followed  hy  fifteen  hundred  warriors  of  the  Wam- 
panoag,  Narragansett  and  Nipmiic  tribes,  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  Lancaster.  They  invested  the  town  in  five  differ- 
ent places.  Three  only  of  these  can  be  fixed.  The  first 
was  probably  at  Wattoquoddoc,  southwest  part  of  Bolton, 
where  Jonas  and  John  Fairbanks  and  Richard  Wheeler  were 
killed.  Wheeler  had  a  garrison  house.  The  second  known 
point  of  attack  was  at  Prescott's  garrison,  now  in  Clinton, 
about  twenty-five  rods  east  of  the  old  counterpane  mill, 
now  called  the  Clinton  Yarn  Mill,  and  near  the  house  of 
Dea.  Parkhurst,  on  Walnut  street.  Here  Ephraim  Sawyer 
was  killed.  Henry  Farrar  and  a  Mr.  Ball  and  his  wife,  were 
slain  in  an  unknown  locality  ;  but  perhaps  one  of  them  fell  in 
South  Lancaster,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street,  where 
was  the  house  of  one  of  the  Farrar  families. 

The  main  attack  was  on  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Row- 
landson.  This  was  the  central,  fortified  house,  and  it  was 
vulnerable  on  one  side.  The  destruction  of  this  house,  and 
the  murder  or  capture  of  its  inmates  and  defenders,  would 
be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  plantatiou.  This  house  was  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Thayer,  and  about  half  way  between 
his  house  and  the  Sprague  bridge.  The  meeting-house,  C> 
was  on  the  north  brow  of  cemetery  hill,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road,  while  the  garrison,  D,  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  distance  between  the 
road  and  the  pond,  and  a  few  feet  south  of  the  spot  where  a 
single  pine  tree  utters  its  lonely  sighs  over  the  scene  of 
massacre  and  death.  The  place  is  marked  by  the  letter  D  on 
the  map.  But  in  order  that  the  spot  may  be  identified,  if 
the  map  should  be  lost,  the  following  report  of  a  survey 
made  by  Edward  H.  Lincoln,  civil  engineer.  May  24,  1878, 
is  here  inserted. 

"  The  point  taken  (supposed  to  be  in  the  cellar  of  Mr. 
Rowlandson's  house)  bears  S.  59°  5'  W.  819.8  feet  from 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  south  abutment  of  the  Sprague 
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bridge,  and  N.  84°  21'  W.  662.12  feet  from  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  Old  Burying  Ground. 

"The  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Old  Burying  Ground  bears  82° 
25'  E.  227.5  feet  from  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Middle  or 
Central  Cemetery." 

Into  this  house  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
perhaps  some  from  the  Neck  hastily  ran  for  protection. 
The  enemy  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge,  to  prevent 
passing,  but  doubtless  there  were  boats  then  as  well  as  now 
on  the  river.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  meeting-house 
stood  where  it  was  visible  from  every  habitation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neck,  and  in  South  Lancaster.  It  is  believed  that 
some  had  taken  refuge  in  other  fortified  houses,  and  others 
had  fled  to  the  woods  and  swamps,  as  only  about  one  in  six 
of  the  inhabitants  was  killed  and  captured.  The  remainder 
were  in  some  way  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the  savages. 

There  were  at  least  forty -two  persons,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowlandson.  This  garrison 
was  guarded  only  on  the  front,  (which  probably  faced  south,) 
and  the  two  sides,  with  no  flankers  to  cover  the  rear,  and  no 
port-holes  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Harrington;  but  Hubbard,  the  historian,  says  that  the 
"  fortification  was  on  the  back  side  of  the  building,  but  covered 
up  with  fire-wood,  and  the  Indians  got  near  and  burnt  a 
lean  to." 

The  attack  was  made  early  in  the  morning,  and  says  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  "  quickly  it  was  the  dolefullest  day  that  ever 
mine  eyes  saw."  The  house  was  defended  upwards  of  two 
hours  with  determined  bravery.  The  Indians,  "  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  filled  a  cart 
with  combustible  materials,  and  approached  the  defenceless 
rear.  In  this  manner  the  house  was  soon  enveloped  in 
flames.  According  to  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  recollection  of 
that  "  amazing  time,"  the  Indians  had  been  near  the  house 
about  two  hours  before  setting  it  on  fire.  The  enemy  from 
the  barn,  or  behind  the  hills,  or  any  shelter,  watched  every 
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opportunity  to  shoot  the  defenders,  if  any  one  were  exposed 
at  window  or  loophole.  The  bullets  seemed  to  fly  like  hail." 
Soon  one  man  was  wounded,  and  then  another,  and  then  a 
third.  The  fire  from  the  combustibles  in  the  cart  seized  on 
the  house,  when  one  brave  man  ventured  out  and  quenched 
the  flames.  Would  that  his  name  was  on  record  !  But  the 
fire  was  again  lighted,  and  soon  spread  over  the  house.  Some 
in  the  house  were  fighting  for  their  lives,  and  some  wallow- 
ing in  their  blood.  The  fire  was  over  their  heads,  and  the 
"  bloody  heathen  ready  to  knock  all  who  stirred  out  on  the 
head."  Now  might  be  heard  mothers  and  children  crying 
out  for  themselves  and  one  another,  "  Lord,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  "  Then,  says  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  touching  narrative  : 
"I  took  my  children,  (and  one  of  my  sisters  hers,)  to  go 
forth  and  leave  the  house  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the 
door,  and  appeared,  the  Indians  shot  so  thick  that  the  bullets 
rattled  against  the  house,  as  if  one  had  taken  a  handful  of 
stones  and  thrown  them,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  give 
back."  Their  six  stout  dogs,  at  other  times  brave,  and  ready 
to  fly  at  an  enemy,  lost  all  spirit,  and  would  not  stir.  The 
fire  increasing  behind  them,  they  were  forced  out  of  doors, 
where  the  Indians  were  eagerly  watching  to  shoot  them.  Im- 
mediately Thomas  Rowlandson,  (brother  of  the  minister,) 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  neck  while  in  the  house,  fell  down 
dead,  whereupon  the  enemy  shouting  fell  upon  him,  and 
stripped  him  of  his  clothes.  A  bullet  went  through  the  side 
of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  and  also  through  the  hand  and  bowels 
of  her  little  daughter,  six  years  old,  by  her  side.  The  son 
of  a  sister,  Mrs.  Kerley,  wife  of  Henry  Kerley,  had  his  leg 
broken ,  when  the  Indians  knocked  him  on  the  head .  "  Thus," 
says  her  narrative,  "were  we  butchered  by  those  merciless 
heathens,  standing  amazed  with  the  blood  running  down  to 
our  heels."  She  goes  on  in  these  words  :  "  My  elder  sister 
being  yet  in  the  house,  and  seeing  those  woful  sights,  the 
infidels  hauling  mothers  one  way  and  children  another,  and 
some  wallowing  in  their  blood,  and  her  eldest  son  telling 
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her  that  her  son  William  was  dead,  and  myself  Avounded, 
she  said,  '  Lord,  let  me  die  with  them ; '  which  was  no  sooner 
said,  but  she  was  struck  with  a  bullet,  and  fell  down  dead 
over  the  threshold.  Then  the  Indians  laid  hold  of  us,  pull- 
ing me  one  way  and  the  children  another,  and  said,  '  come, 
go  along  with  us.'"  Of  all  in  the  house,  whether  thirty-seven 
or  forty-two,  only  one,  Ephraim  Roper,  escaped.  Twelve 
were  killed,  some  shot,  some  stabbed  with  spears,  and  some 
knocked  on  the  head  with  hatchets.  One  was  "  chopped  into 
the  head  with  a  hatchet  and  stripped  naked,  and  yet  was 
crawling  up  and  down."  All  of  the  dead  were  "stripped 
naked  by  a  company  of  hell-hounds,  roaring,  ranting,  sing- 
ing and  insulting  as  if  they  would  have  torn  our  very  hearts 
out." 

All  accounts  speak  of  the  great  bravery  of  th6  defenders. 
One  writer  tells  us  that  eight  men  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  effort  to  rescue  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  The  true  statement 
is  that  ten  or  twelve  men,  with  women  and  children,  took 
refuge  in  the  garrison  with  her  family,  and  the  men  were 
victims,  with  one  exception.  The  rest  were  either  put  to 
death  on  the  spot,  or  were  reserved  for  torture.  Mr.  Har- 
rington states  that  there  were  twelve  men,  and  he  gives  the 
names  of  the  eleven  following,  "  Ensign  DivoU,  Abraham 
Joslin,  Daniel  Gains,  Thomas  Rowlandson,  William  and 
Joseph  Kerley,  John  McLoad,  John  Kettle  and  two  sons, 
and  Josiah  DivoU."  He  adds  an  "  &c.,"  which  completes  the 
twelve.  William  Kerley  was  probably  the  brother  of  Capt. 
Henry  Kerley.  The  wife  of  Ephraim  Roper  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  escape.  Mrs.  Drew,  sister  of  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son,  was  taken  captive  ;  also  the  wife  of  Abraham  Joslin, 
and  other  women  and  children  to  the  number  of  about 
twenty. 

The  fight  was  over.  How  many  of  the  savages  were  killed 
is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  supposed  that  many  were  slain 
or  wounded.  The  remainder,  who  were  numerous,  imme- 
diately began  to  plunder  the  houses,  strip  the  dead  of  their 
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clothing,  and  remove  every  valuable  which  could  be  taken 
away.  They  also  drove  off  all  the  live  stock  that  were  at 
hand.  Fearing  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Marlborough, 
they  started  before  night  for  the  summit  of  George  hill. 
There  the  hours  of  darkness  were  spent  by  the  Indians  in 
savage  revelry.  The  poor  captives  were  kept  awake,  near 
the  great  boulder,  by  the  singing  and  howling  of  the  victors  ; 
and  according  to  the  intimation  of  one  writer,  by  the  dying 
groans  of  some  of  the  victims.  Lurid  lights  rose  from  the 
burning  timbers  of  numerous  houses ;  and  the  flames  where 
the  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  brothers  were  enduring  tor- 
ture, gave  a  tenfold  horror  to  the  darkness. 

The  women  and  children  were  taken  into  captivity  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  ransom.  And  nearly  all,  after  almost 
incredible  sufferings,  were  restored  to  their  friends.  A  son 
and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  one  sixteen,  and  the 
other  eleven  years  of  age,  were  of  this  number.  One  woman, 
Mrs.  Joslin,  met  a  diflferent  fate.  She  had  a  little  child 
about  two  years  old,  and  expected  soon  to  have  another. 
Wearied  by  travel  through  the  wilderness  and  over  the  snow, 
after  several  days  of  extreme  suflTering,  she  was,  as  we 
might  well  suppose,  extremely  unhappy,  and  often  begged 
the  Indians  to  return  her  to  her  friends.  At  length,  when 
in  or  near  Bayquage  —  now  Athol,  or  Orange  — impatient 
with  her  complainings,  they  built  a  lire,  deprived  her  of 
clothing,  killed  her  child,  knocked  her  on  the  head,  and 
cast  her  into  the  flames.  The  remainder  were  spared,  though 
the  little  child  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  worn  out  by  wounds, 
hunger  and  cold,  died  on  the  way.  Leaving  for  the  present, 
the  fortunes  of  the  captives,  we  return  to  the  scene  of 
devastation. 

Different  accounts  vary  in  regard  to  the  whole  number  of 
the  slain,  and  the  captured.  There  were  fifty  persons  at 
least,  and  one  writer  says  fifty-five.  Nearly  one-half  of 
them  suffered  death  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  wiklerness. 
When  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Capt.  Kerley  and  Mr.  Drew,  all 
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brothers-in-law,  who  had  been  seeking  aid  from  the  general 
court,  in  Boston,  returned,  a  scene  of  horror  met  their  eyes. 
The  anguish  they  felt  cannot  be  described,  yet  the  tradition 
is  that  the  minister  was  sustained  by  a  strong  persuasion 
that  his  wife  would  be  restored.  But  this  was  uncertain. 
One  child  was  wounded  ;  the  whole  three,  with  their  mother, 
were  in  captivity,  and  many  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  his  two  companions,  were  killed  or  taken.  Their 
dwellings  had  been  burned.  The  wife  of  one,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  was  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  wives  of  the 
other  two  were  in  the  power  of  the  savages,  threading  their 
way  through  the  trackless  forest  in  the  midst  of  winter,  with 
no  comforts,  and  no  friends  to  cheer  them,  either  starving 
with  hunger,  or  preserving  life  by  eating  the  most  loathsome 
offal,  separated  from  each  other,  and  with  nothing  but  death 
or  hopeless  captivity  in  prospect. 

One  incident  seems  affecting  almost  beyond  parallel. 
When  Henry  Kerley  assisted  in  burying  the  dead,  there  was 
one  woman  whose  body  was  burned  beyond  recognition. 
He  supposed  or  hoped  that  Mrs.  Kerley  was  among  the 
captives,  and  when,  about  eleven  weeks  after  the  event, 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  returned,  he  inquired  of  her  in  relation  to 
her  sister.  He  was  then  informed  that  the  poor,  bhickened 
remains  which  he  had  helped  to  bury  in  the  earth,  were  those 
of  his  own  wife. 

Some  of  the  houses,  but  not  all,  were  burned  on  the  day 
of  the  massacre,  as  the  Indians  made  haste  to  escape.  The 
flames  glared  luridly  all-  over  the  Neck,  on  the  east  and  west 
roads,  as  far  north  as  the  settlement  extended,  and  through 
South  Lancaster  as  far  as  Clinton.  The  cause  of  the  hurried 
departure  of  the  enemy  was  their  fear  of  the  valiant  and 
famous  Capt.  Wadsworth,  who  marched  immediately  from 
Marlborough,  where  he  then  was,  with  forty  brave  men,  to 
the  relief  of  the  town.  "  As  there  was  then  a  considerable 
flood,"  says  Mr.  Harrington,  "  and  the  river  of  consequence 
everywhere  unpassable  but  at  the  bridge  ;  the  Indians  had 
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taken  from  thence  the  planks  to  prevent  the  passing  of  horse- 
men, and  ambushed  to  prevent  the  passing  of  footmen ;  but 
had  left  their  ambushment  before  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Wads- 
worth,  who  therefore  passed  it  unmolested,  and  entered  the 
town  undiscovered,  and  forced  the  enemy  for  the  present  to 
qnit  it.  He  quartered  his  men  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  tarried  some  days ;  but  before  his  departure,  lost  one  of 
his  men  by  the  Indians."  This  was  George  Harrington,  who 
was  killed  or  taken  at  Prescott's  mill. 

The  remaining  people  soon  came  from  their  lurking  places, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  buried  their  dead.  Some 
of  them  were  probably  interred  near  the  spot  where  they 
fell.  Those  who  were  killed  at  the  minister's  garrison  house, 
may  have  been  buried  on  the  spot ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
their  remains  are  somewhere  in  the  old  burying  yard  east  of 
the  railroad.  The  survivors  would  naturally  lay  the  victims 
with  those  who  had  previously  passed  away,  whether  moved 
by  sentiment  or  convenience,  as  the  yard  was  near.  But  no 
mortal  knows  of  their  sepulchre.  Not  a  slab,  or  mound,  or 
group  of  unlettered  stones,  give  any  indication  of  their  rest- 
ing place.  We  only  know  that  they  were  buried,  hastily,  it 
may  have  been,  but  not  without  sad  and  solemn  rites,  and 
thus  left  in  "  God's  acre  "  till  the  resurrection. 

The  survivors  took  shelter,  with  what  they  could  gather, 
whether  of  goods,  provisions,  grain  or  stock,  in  and  near 
two  fortified  houses  or  garrisons ;  one  of  them  on  the  land 
of  Lawrence  Waters,  not  far  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Symmes, 
F,  and  the  other  at  Thomas  Sawyer's,  not  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  J.  A.  Rice,  E.  In  these 
circumstances,  they  sent  a  most  moving  petition  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  signed  by  the  occupants  of  both  garri- 
sons. The  names  of  those  who  were  in  the  garrison  on  the 
east  side  of  North  river,  were  Jacob  Farrar,  John  Houghton, 
sen.,  John  Houghton,  jr.,  John  Whitcomb,  Job  Whitcomb, 
Jonathan  Whitcomb,  John  Moore  and  Cyprian  Stevens.  The 
signers  in  Sawyer's  garrison  were  JohnPrescott,  sen.,  Thomas 
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Sawyer,  sen. ,  Thomas  Sawyer,  jr. ,  J onathan  Prescott,  Thomas 
Wilder,  John  Wilder,  Nathaniel  Wilder,  John  Rigby,  John 
Roper,  and  widows  Wheeler,  Fairbanks  and  Roper.  The 
absence  of  several  names  will  be  remarked,  as  White, 
James,  Parker,  Gates,  Rugg,  Kerley,  Drew,  Rowlandson, 
and  others  who  were  still  alive.  The  probability  is  that 
many  families  who  were  "  burned  out  of  house  and  home," 
left  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  lower  towns.  The  petition 
of  those  who  remained  implored  the  governor  and  council 
that  a  "  guard  of  men  with  carts  might  be  ordered  to  Lan- 
caster, to  remove  them  to  a  place  of  safety."  They  go  on 
to  say :  "  Our  state  is  very  deplorable  in  our  incapacity  to 
subsist ;  as  to  remove  away  we  cannot,  the  enemy  has  so 
encompassed  us  ;  otherwise  for  want  of  help  and  cattle, 
behig  most  of  them  carried  away  by  the  barbarous  heathen ; 
and  to  stay  disenabled  for  want  of  food.  The  town's  peo- 
ple are  generally  gone,  who  felt  the  judgment  but  light, 
and  had  their  cattle  left  them  with  their  estates.  But  we, 
many  of  us  here  in  this  prison,  have  not  bread  to  last  us 
one  month,  and  our  other  provisions  spent  and  gone  for  the 
generality.  We  are  sorrowful  to  leave  this  place.  Our 
women's  cries  does  daily  increase  beyond  expression ;  which 
does  not  only  fill  our  ears,  but  our  hearts  full  of  grief." 
The  above  was  drawn  up  by  those  in  garrison  on  the  east 
side  of  North  river.  Those  on  the  other  side  add  touch- 
ingly,  "  We  are  in  like  distress,  and  so  humbly  desire  your  like 
pity  and  fatherly  care,  having  widows  and  many  fatherless 
children."  According  to  Mr.  Willard,  "more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  births  are  recorded"  before  the  year  1676, 
and  many  of  these  were  young  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
The  parents  of  others  had  died  in  their  beds,  so  that  the 
fatherless,  as  well  as  the  widows,  were  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population.  * 

The  place  being  considered  untenable,  troops  were  sent 
up  with  carts,  who  transported  the  people,  with  their  remain- 
ing movable  property,  to  the  eastern  towns,  where  they 
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found  homes  with  their  friends.  Then  the  Indians,  who 
seemed  to  have  l)een  hirking  around,  came  out  of  their 
lairs,  and  set  lire  to  the  buildings  still  standing;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  house  of  God  and  one  dwelling,  when 
they  ceased  to  burn ,  there  was  nothing  left  but  smoking  and 
blackened  ruins  m  this  lovely  valley.  The  settlers  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the  center,  withdrew 
under  the  protection  of  the  soldiers.  The  settlement  was 
abandoned.  The  town  was  destroyed.  For  a  year  or  two 
it  was  without  a  white  inhabitant.  Thus  closes  the  second 
act  in  this  awful  drama ;  this  carnival  of  arson  and  murder. 
Both  acts  were  included  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1675, 
according  to  the  computation  then  in  vogue,  when  the  year 
began  in  March.  From  August  22,  to  February  10,  1675, 
old  style  ;  or  from  September  2,  1675,  to  February  21,  1676, 
new  style,  the  town  was  a  scene  of  alarm,  violence  and 
death.  And  thus  w^as  brought  to  pass  a  result  which  may 
be  expressed  in  words  of  ancient  writ :  "  I  will  wipe  Jeru- 
salem as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it,  and  turning  it 
upside  down !  '* 

Two  or  three  matters  require  a  brief  notice  before  closing 
this  chapter.  The  sulfe rings  and  release  of  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  are  known  to  thousands  who  have  read  her  "Removes." 
It  may  be  said  here,  that  after  being  taken,  by  slow  but  painful 
marches,  as  far  north  as  Fort  Dummer,  below  Brattle boro', 
according  to  some  authorities,  or  even  to  Charleston,  N.  H., 
according  to  others,  less  trustworthy,  she  was  slowly  brought 
back  to  Lancaster,  where  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of 
Concord,  who  took  her,  on  horseback,  to  her  husband  and 
friends.  She,  her  surviving  children,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Drew,  were  all  ransomed. 

Quite  a  number  of  aged  people  escaped  massacre  or  cap- 
tivity by  previous  decease.  In  this  number  Mr.  Willard 
places  "  Joane  the  wife  of  goodman  John  White,  and  mother 
of  Madam  RowLindson  ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  goodman  Richard 
Smith  ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  goodman  John  Smith  ;  Elizabeth, 
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the  wife  of  goodman  Edmund  Parker ;  Ann,  the  wife  of 
goodman  John  Moore;  Martha,  the  wife  of  goodman  John 
Eugg,  surviving  one  of  her  twins  but  six  days,  and  dying 
on  the  same  day  with  the  other ;  Ann,  and  after  her,  Bridget, 
the  wives  of  goodman  William  Kerley,  senior."  Not  only 
the  matrons,  but  the  fathers  of  the  settlement  had  been 
thinned  out  by  the  reaper  death.  Richard  Linton,  the  old 
man  of  the  settlement,  who  had  built  the  first  house  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Neck,  Thomas  James,  John  Smith, 
William  Kerley,  sen.,  together  with  Thomas  Joslin,  John 
White,  sen.,  John  Whitcomb,  sen.,  Thomas  Wilder,  and 
Thomas  Rowlandson,  the  father  of  the  minister,  had  all 
passed  to  their  long  home.  The  old  burying  yard  held  their 
ashes,  where  not  a  single  lettered  stone  marks  their  resting- 
place. 

The  fate  of  the  Nashua  Indians  cannot  be  read  without  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  For  though  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
fathers  of  the  town  ever  violated  their  agreement  with  the 
natives,  or  treated  them  unjustly,  yet  there  is  something 
painful  in  the  thought  that  the  first  occupants  of  these  plains, 
hills  and  forests  were  involved  in  a  contest,  by  the  arts  of 
Philip,  which  led  to  their  death,  or  dispersion.  Some  were 
killed  in  Philip's  war ;  some  were  sold  into  slavery  with 
other  Indians ;  some  were  dealt  with  as  malefactors ;  and 
the  rest  abandoned  the  homes  of  "  their  childhood,  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers.  Some  joined  the  Nipmucks  and 
other  Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fight- 
ing men,  besides  women  and  children.  They  fled  westward, 
were  overtaken  beyond  Westfield,  and  many  of  them  slain 
or  captured.  More  than  two  hundred  crossed  the  Hudson 
below  Albany  and  became  incorporated  with  a  tribe  of  Ind- 
ians in  that  vicinity.  Another  part  of  the  tribe  took  their 
way  eastward  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Piscataqua,  where 
they  were  surprised  by  the  troops,  and  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  war  were  separated  from  the  rest,  taken  to 
Boston,  and  sold  into  perpetual  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
8 
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Shoshanin  and  several  other  leaders  were  executed,  a  fate 
which  they  preferred,  doubtless,  to  banishment  and  servi- 
tude. Those  Indians  who  escaped  capture,  took  refuge  among 
the  Pennecooks,  and  nevermore  returned,  unless  as  strag- 
glers, to  revisit  the  scenes  of  childhood,  and  drop  a  tear 
over  a  mother's  grave. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EEBUILDING.     KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR. 

In  a  few  hours  the  work  of  a  generation  had  been  burned, 
and  many  of  the  workers  slain,  while  the  remainder  were 
scattered.  Cultivated  farms,  gardens  and  orchards  had  re- 
doubled the  natural  loveliness  of  the  valley  ;  but  these  were 
left  without  cultivation.  The  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the 
friendly  greeting  of  neighbors,  and  the  voice  of  song  were 
heard  no  more.  Besides  one  dwelling,  the  location  of  which 
is  unknown,  the  meeting-house  stood  alone,  on  the  brow  of 
the  Middle  Cemetery  hill,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
scene  of  desolation.  It  has  come  down  to  us  that  the 
Indians  feared  to  set  fire  to  "  God's  house."  Therefore  it  re- 
mained, inviting  the  former  worshipers  within  its  plain,  but 
hallowed  walls  to  return. 

But  for  years  they  did  not  come.  The  minister  received 
an  invitation  to  settle  with  the  large  and  intelligent  congrega- 
tion in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  not  knowing  when,  if  ever, 
his  people  would  rebuild  the  old  wastes,  he  accepted  the  call, 
and  in  1678  entered  on  his  ministry  there .  But  his  time  of 
service  was  brief,  since  his  death  occurred  in  1680.  The 
church  provided  liberally  for  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  the  chil- 
dren. They  became  connected  by  marriage  with  respectable 
families  in  the  place,  and  descendants  were  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century. 

One  relic  of  the  family  of  Master  Rowlandson  remains, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  town  recently  in  so  singu- 
lar a  manner,  that  it  properly  finds  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion.   Early  in  the  year  1876,  the  Postmaster  of  Lancaster, 
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Mr.  Humphrey  Barrett,  received  n  letter  from  J.  W.  Dmilap 
of  South  Hadley,  saying  that  he  had  in  his  possession  an  arti- 
cle of  furniture  that  once  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Row- 
landson,  and  that  he  would  sell  it  for  the  sura  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  though  reluctant  to  part  with  it  on  account 
of  its  history.  The  Library  Committee,  on  learning  the 
facts,  requested  one  of  their  number,  Horatio  D.  Humphrey, 
to  visit  the  owner,  see  what  he  had  to  sell,  and  learn,  if 
possible,  its  descent;  or  in  other  words,  its  connection  with 
the  first  settled  minister  of  the  town.  The  quest  was  suc- 
cessful. The  article,  whether  bureau,  buffet,  sideboard  or 
locker,  was  of  solid  English  oak.  It  was  four  feet  and  seven 
inches  high,  four  feet  and  one  inch  long,  and  nineteen  inches 
deep.  It  had  drawers,  and  a  closet  or  cupboard,  and  other 
capabilities  of  a  useful  piece  of  household  furniture.  There 
was  considerable  carving  on  the  doors,  and  it  was  adorned 
with  egg-shaped  balls  made  of  a  softer  wood.  The  owner- 
ship was  traced  directly  back  to  Mr.  Rowlandson.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey being  authorized  to  give  one  hundred  dollars,  made  the 
offer  which  was  accepted. 

Happily  the  committee  did  not  have  to  draw  from  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  Library.  Miss  Mary  Whitney,  in  her 
will,  had  left  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  library,  to  be  used 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  It  had  been 
their  intention  to  purchase  some  costly,  illustrated  work, 
and  inscribe  her  name  upon  it  in  lasting  honor.  It  now 
seemed  that  the  best  use  to  which  the  money  could  be  applied, 
would  be  to  exchange  it  for  the  antique  sideboard  or  locker. 
This  was  done.  The  article  was  covered  Avith  a  coat  of 
paint,  and  two  of  varnish.  An  ingenious  painter  removed 
the  covering  and  brought  out  the  real  surface.  It  stands 
now  in  the  cabinet,  in  Memorial  Hall,  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion in  reference  tx)  Miss  Whitne}^  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  with  great  felicity,  selected 
the  following  motto  for  the  plate  which  is  fastened  to  the 
furniture.    Sic  siti  Lares  laetantur. 
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One  interesting  question  remained  to  be  decided,  if  it 
were  admitted  that  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  formerly  the  owner. 
The  question  was  this.  Was  the  article  ever  in  Lancaster? 
It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  furniture  was  burned  in 
the  universal  conflagration.  Therefore  the  probability  was 
that  the  locker,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  bought  when 
Mr.  Kowlandson  began  house-keeping  in  Wethersfleld. 
But  in(j[uiry  elicited  the  fact  that  it  had  belonged  to  John 
White,  who  brought  it  from  England.  He  came  over  in  the 
early  years  of  the  colony.  The  minister  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Mr,  White.  The  latter  died  not  long  before 
the  massacre.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  article  was  brought 
to  Lancaster,  and  at  the  division  of  Mr.  White's  personal 
estate,  probably  fell  to  the  Rowlandsons.  The  connection 
was  complete.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sidel)oard  had 
valuables  in  it,  and  that  the  Indians,  after  getting  possession 
of  the  burning  garrison,  hastily  carried  it  out,  in  order  to 
save  its  contents  from  the  lire,  and  then  rifled  it  at  their 
leisure.  These  things  being  so,  Memorial  Hall,  Lancaster, 
is  the  fittest  depository  for  it  in  all  the  earth,  and  truly  as 
well  as  classically  may  it  l)e  said  to  rejoice  in  l^eing  so 
placed. 

It  is  too  late  to  learn  what  became  of  the  other  fugitives 
during  the  years  of  their  absence.  And  a  thousand  thrilling 
incidents  and  anecdotes,  which  once  were  told  around  roar- 
ing fireplaces,  till  the  children's  hair  stood  on  end,  have 
passed  from  human  remembrance.  The  orators  of  the  town, 
at  successive  commemorations,  from  Mr.  Harrington  onward 
to  more  recent  times,  have  referred  to  these  events,  as  well 
known  to  their  hearers,  but  have  failed  to  commit  them  to 
paper.  Tradition  has  been  fading  out,  in  each  succeeding 
o'ene ration,  till  now  nothins^  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade  re- 
mains  of  all  that  once  was  stamped  deep  on  the  memory  of 
the  sufierers  and  their  descendants. 

Nor  have  we  any  Records  of  the  town  to  instruct  us  in 
regard  to  this  portion  of  our  history.    From  1670  to  1717,  a 
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period  of  forty-seven  years,  there  is  a  total  hiatus  in  the  town 
and  the  Proprietors'  Records.  A  volume  of  Records  was 
"mysteriously  lost,"  says  Willard,  about  ninety  years  ago. 
The  "  Book  of  Lands  "  gives  the  patient  searcher  a  few  stray 
facts  ;  but  the  main  dependence  of  the  historian,  for  these 
years,  is  the  history  of  the  Province,  and  the  Records  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  These  last  are  rich  in  facts,  and  well 
reward  the  explorer. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  when  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town  began.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  page  270,  it  appears  that  the  Middle- 
sex county  court,  in  October,  1679,  by  authority  of  a  law 
then  existing,  appointed  a  committee  to  renew  the  settlements 
The  names  of  this  committee  were  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice, 
distinguished  as  a  cavalry  ofiicer  in  Philip's  war,  Dea.  John 
Stone  and  William  Bond.  What  service  they  rendered  is 
not  on  record.  A  French  traveler  went  through  the  town 
in  1679  and  found  a  few  families.  It  is  certain  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  proprietors  had  returned,  and  begun  to  build 
as  early  as  1681,  because  we  find  in  the  Records  at  the  State 
House,  the  following  petition,  dated  February  28,  1682, 
which  shows  how  many  were  on  the  ground  yit  that  time. 
It  is  headed  :  "  Petition  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Lancaster," 
and  goes  on  to  show,  "that  whereas  your  poor  petitioners, 
by  the  late  Indian  war,  were  much  ruined,  our  houses  and 
other  buildings  and  fences  burned,  and  most  of  our  substance 
wasted,  and  some  of  our  children  slain  and  some  carried  into 
captivity  l)y  the  enemy,  and  some  never  returned ;  and  we 
with  the  rest  forced  to  fiy  for  our  lives,  and  to  leave  our 
places  of  living  to  seek  shelter  in  other  towns  where  we 
could,  and  have  gone  through  many  straits  and  difficulties 
upon  that  account,  so  that  few  towns  in  the  country  have 
suffered  the  like  ;  and  now  through  the  good  hand  of  God 
about  seventeen  or  eiglitcen  families  have  again  returned, 
with  a  desire  to  rebuild  the  phmtation  again  ;  and  through 
many  difficulties  by  reason  of  our  poverty,  are  about  build- 
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ing  and  fencing,  that  so  they  may  provide  for  their  families, 
and  not  be  troublesome  and  burdensome  to  other  towns,  which 
of.  necessity  must  have  done  if  we  had  continued  where  we 
were.  And  this  year  the  Hon.  Treasurer  sent  his  warrant 
for  a  countries'  rate  ;  and  though  it  be  but  a  little,  yet  to  our 
grief  we  must  say,  we  are  not  able  to  pay  it.  Therefore 
your  poor  petitioners  humbly  crave  this  honored  court  to 
remit  this  rate,  and  grant  an  exemption  from  countries'  rate 
for  the  future  for  some  years,  —  so  many  as  this  honored 
court  may  judge  meet.  And  in  so  doing  you  will  oblige 
your  poor  petitioners,  as  in  duty  we  are  bound  for  ever  to 
pray  for  a  blessing  upon  all  the  concerns  of  this  honored 
court."  This  paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Ralph 
Houghton,  "by  a  general  desire  and  vote."  The  rate  was 
remitted  for  two  years.  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  reOTet  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  smn 
the  petition,  and  thus  leave  their  names  on  record  as  the 
first  planters  of  the  resuscitated  town. 

The  next  definite  date  is  June  8,  1684,  when  there  was  a 
move  made  towards  building  a  new  meeting-house.  All 
historical  accounts  of  the  town  which  refer  to  the  subject, 
afiirm  that  the  first  meeting-house  remained  till  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  1704,  when  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Willard,  "it 
was  burned  by  the  Indians."  But  this  is  a  mistake.  A 
new  house  was  erected,  probably  in  1684-5,  which  continued 
till  1704.  The  action  of  the  town  in  relation  to  the  matter  is 
reported  in  these  words. 

"June  11,  1684,  the  town  being  met  together  upon  ad- 
journment of  a  public  meeting,  the  town  made  choice  of 
Josiah  White,  and  gave  him  order  to  gather  in  all  the  rates 
due  from  all  that  live  out  of  town  to  the  meeting-house  and 
ministry  in  this  last  year's  rate.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  the  town."  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  general 
court,  dated  September  21,  praying  for  legislative  interpo- 
sition. It  reads  :  "Josiah  White,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  now  upon  a  resettlement,  humbly  prayeth  this. 
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honored  court's  order,  (if  it  may  seem  good,)  for  the  con- 
firmation and  strengthening  of  the  order  passed  by  the  town 
as  above  written,  that  all  those  who  are  proprietors  of  lands 
lying  within  said  town,  although  not  dwelling  there,  may  be 
assessed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  estates  as  the 
said  inhabitants  are,  towards  the  erecting  of  a  meeting-house, 
maintenance  of  a  minister,  and  other  public  charges ;  the 
rate  for  this  year  being  made  as  above.  And  that  you  be 
pleased  to  grant  the  levying  of  the  same."  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  all  "persons,  their  heirs,  executors  or  adminis- 
trators "  concerned,  were  levied  upon  to  build  the  house, 
and  support  public  worship.  The  papers  contain  the  signa- 
tures of  John  Houghton  and  Josiah  White.  The  names  of 
the  absentees  show  that  many  had  not  yet  returned.  Some 
of  them  never  took  up  their  abode  here.  Here  follow  the 
names  :  Henry  Kimball,  Thomas  Swift,  Stephen  Waters, 
Edmund  Parker,  Archelos  Corser,  Daniel  Gains,  Simon 
Gates,  Thomas  Gates,  Major  Willard,  Mr.  Eobinson,  Will- 
iam Lewis,  John  Lewis,  Christopher  Lewis,  Mordecai 
Mukload,  John  Divoll,  Thomas  Harris,  •Jeremiah  Rogers, 
Jonas  Fairbank,  George  Adams,  Ben  Allen,  Lawrence 
Waters. 

This  action  of  the  town  and  of  the  general  court  does 
not  prove  that  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  1685,  or  the 
next  year  ;  but  there  is  other  proof.  At  the  time  when  the 
house  of  worship  was  built  on  the  Old  Common,  in  1704, 
there  was  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  built  where  a 
meeting-house  had  been  built  "twice  before." 

The  process  of  rebuilding  went  forward  from  year  to 
year,  former  settlers  returning,  and  new  settlers  taking  up 
new  land,  or  purchasing  of  those  who  had  found  a  perma- 
nent home  elsewhere.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  population 
increased  very  fast  by  migration,  because  the  state  of  the 
country  was  still  unsettled,  the  town  was  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  long-lived  revenge  of  the  baffled  Indians  might  lead 
them  back  to  inflict  stealthy  vengeance. 
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In  the  meantime  great  changes  were  occurring  in  the 
mother  country,  which  affected  deeply  the  welfare  of  the 
colony.  The  reign  of  Charles  11.,  base  in  its  progress,  had 
come  to  a  welcome  end.  James  II.  had  succeeded  him,  in 
1685,  and  by  a  course  of  arbitrary  and  cruel  rule,  had  raised 
regrets  that  Charles  was  dead. 

While  the  lathers  of  the  new  town  were  building  a  house 
in  which  to  worship  God,  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  James 
AYas  madly  trying  to  revolutionize  Great  Britain,  and  restore 
the  supremacy  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But  his  attempt 
failed.  In  the  autumn  of  1688  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
at  Torbay,  and  marched  towards  London.  James  fled  the 
country,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  William 
and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  news  was  received  in  Boston  with  unbounded  delight. 
The  king  and  queen  were  proclaimed,  and  the  news  of  their 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  colony. 

Andros  and  Randolph,  the  minions  of  tyranny,  were  de- 
feated. They  had  used  every  art  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  ])ut  their  master  was  an  exile,  and  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather  had  returned  from  England  with  a  new 
Charter.  The  new  royal  Governor,  Sir  William  Pliipps, 
by  permission  of  the  king,  had  been  named  by  Mather. 
He  was  a  native  "of  the  soil,  and  in  perfect  sympathy,  politi- 
cally, religiously  and  socially  with  the  people.  While  faith- 
ful to  his  sovereign,  his  only  aim  seemed  to  be  how  he  might 
best  promote  the  well-being  of  the  colony. 

The  new  charter  was  a  great  event  in  our  history.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  narrate  the  means  by  which  it  was  secured. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  chief  agent  in  securing 
it.  Dr.  Mather,  was  the  first  man  in  the  colony,  as  regards 
education,  ability,  and  address,  and  that,  while  he  failed  to 
secure  all  he  aimed  at,  and  all  which  the  people  wished,  he 
did  obtain  an  instrument  which  guarded  all  the  great  and  pri- 
mal rights  and  interests  of  the  colonists.  In  one  respect,  the 
change  was  important.    The  king  and  queen  were  friends  of 
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religious  liberty.  Mary  was  a  protestant  and  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England.  William  was  a  protestant  who  con- 
formed to  the  national  church,  but  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
Calvinist  with  presbyterian  affinities.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  charter  which  would  confine  po- 
litical ascendency  to  a  single  sect  or  denomination.  The  ba- 
sis of  suffrage  was  extended.  The  head  of  the  church  of 
Eno-land  would  not  authorize  the  colonists  to  exclude  its 
members  from  citizenship  and  office.  And  thus,  in  spite  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  ruling  influence  in  the  colony,  its  char- 
ter was  an  advance  on  its  predecessor,  and  the  way  was  open- 
ed for  the  enfranchisement  of  all  the  people. 

But  while  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  indeed 
all  New  England,  the  middle  and  the  southern  colonies,  had 
occasion  to  welcome  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  yet 
this  event  involved  them  in  serious  calamities.  William  was 
the  head,  heart  and  soul  of  the  league  of  European  powers  at 
war  with  France.  His  accession  was  followed  with  hostili- 
ties, which  extended  to  our  shores.  The  French  power 
menaced  our  fathers  on  the  north  and  west,  and  could  infest 
the  trackless  forests  with  sly  and  ruthless  enemies.  The 
efiects  were  soon  visible. 

In  the  summer  of  1689  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  were 
alarmed.  Then  began  a  course  of  hostilities  which  con- 
tinued, with  intervals  of  peace,  till  1759,  when  Wolfe  broke 
the  power  of  the  French  in  America,  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  1689,  a  town 
meeting  was  held,  which  took  the  following  action .  "  Where- 
as we  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  being  under  some  fears  of 
being  surprised  by  the  Indians,  we  being  by  former  expe- 
rience sensible  of  their  malice  and  cruelty,  and  being  at 
present  destitute  of  any  officers  in  poAver  to  order  the 
military  affairs  of  the  town,  they  do  mutually  nominate  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilder  for  a  lieutenant,  and  sergeant  John  Moore 
to  be  ensign,  and  do  hereby  address  ourselves  to  our 
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honored  council  for  allowance  and  confirmation  of  the  same. 
By  order  of  the  town,  John  Houghton,  clerk."  The  petition 
was  granted. 

This  was  the  sequel  to  more  significant  action  taken  by 
the  town  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  preceding  May.  The 
reader  of  our  revolutionary  history  is  often  impressed  hj  the 
sagacity  and  heroism  of  the  people  living  in  our  country-towns 
as  evinced  by  their  votes  and  resolutions  in  support  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  and  the  general  congress  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies. They  bade  defiance  to  the  mother  country,  and  pledged 
fortune  and  life  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  But  their 
action  had  been  anticipated  by  their  great-grandfathers  one 
hundred  years  before.  Thus  when  the  news  came  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  in  England,  but  before  the  settlement  of 
William  and  Mary  was  known,  the  people  of  Lancaster 
joined  with  Boston,  and  the  other  towns  in  espousing  the 
cause  represented  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  following 
extract  from  the  town  Records  found  in  the  Archives  at  the 
State  House,  reveals  the  free  revolutionary  spirit  of  our 
forefathers. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  meeting  together,  —  May 
17,  —  according  to  advice  from  the  honorable  council,  given 
at  Boston,  May  13,  1689,  do  accordingly  choose  and  impower 
Mr.  Ralph  Houghton  to  serve  with  the  council  on  the  town's 
behalf,  as  occasion  shall  require  ;  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  the  town.  2.  The  town's  desire  and  expectation  is, 
that  our  honored  governor  and  assistants  that  were  elected 
by  the  freemen  of  this  colony  in  May,  1686,  or  so  many  of 
them  as  by  the  said  honored  governor  and  company  shall  be 
judged  meet,  together  with  the  deputies  that  shall  be  sent 
down  from  the  several  respective  towns,  shall  resume  and 
exercise  the  government  as  a  general  court,  according  to 
our  charter,  for  the  year  ensuing,  or  until  that  orders  from 
his  highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appear  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  affairs;  which  was  declared  by  a  vote  of  the 
tov»^n,  as  attests  John  Houghton,  town  clerk." 
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This  was  the  fiual  farewell  to  the  house  of  Stuart  by  the 
freemen  of  Lancaster.  The  town  had  already  chosen  mili- 
tary officers,  in  view  of  threatened  hostilities,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  July,  the  general  court  sent  up  a  "party  of  sol- 
diers to  guard  Lancaster,  and  places  adjacent,  and  to  dis- 
cover, surprise  and  destroy  the  enemy." 

During  these  troublous  times  the  people  were  not  destitute 
of  the  "ministry  of  the  word."  Mr.  Harrington  states  that 
"  after  the  re-settlement,  diverse  gentlemen  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  supplied  the  pulpit."  This  covers  the  time  from 
1681  to  1688.  The  names  of  four  ministers  are  given, 
viz.,  Rev.  Messrs.  Carter,  Denison,  Woodrofie  and  Oakes. 
Samuel  Carter  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1660,  and  Edward 
Oakes  in  1679.  These  men  may  have  been  temporary  sup- 
plies in  Lancaster.  Mr.  Woodroffe  or  Woodrop  was  one  of 
the  two  thousand  ministers  turned  out  of  their  benefices, 
under  the  act  of  conformity  in  1662,  when  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  other  great  lights  of  the  English  pulpit  were  put  under 
the  ban.  Mr.  Woodrop  came  to  New  England,  in  the  words 
of  Cotton  Matlier,  "  after  the  persecution  which  then  hurri- 
caned  such  as  were  non-conformists."  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  the  people  in  their  poverty  and  hardships  could  support 
a  minister;  but  in  February,  1688,  they  had  the  courage  to 
invite  Mr.  John  Whiting  to  "preach  on  probation."  He 
continued  to  preach  and  perform  pastoral  duty  until  Novem- 
ber, 1690,  when  he  was  invited  "to  settle  in  the  ministry." 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  is  believed  was  ordained 
soon  after.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  caution  of  the  ancient 
churcli*es  in  settling  ministers,  and  it  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  stability,  influence,  and  usefulness  of  the  clergy  in  those 
early  days.  It  is  also  an  illustration  of  that  regard  for  a 
faithful  ministry  of  the  gospel  which  distinguished  our  pious 
ancestry.  The  formation  of  a  church,  and  the  services  of  a 
minister  seemed  to  be  the  first  public  action  of  a  settlement. 
According  to  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  l)Ook  entitled. 

Wonder-working  Providence  of  Sion's  Saviour,  in  New 
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England,"  it  was  as  "  unnatural  for  a  right  New  England  man 
to  live  without  an  able  minister,  as  for  a  smith  to  work  his 
iron  without  a  fire ;  therefore  this  people  that  went  about 
placing  down  a  town  began  the  foundation-stone,  with  ear- 
nest seeking  of  the  Lord's  assistance,  by  humbling  of  their 
souls  before  him  in  dales  of  prayer." 

The  "  Canada  Expedition,"  under  Gov.  Phipps,  fills  a  sad 
page  in  our  early  history.  Many  impediments  concurred  to 
make  it  a  failure .  By  its  casualties  homes  were  made  desolate 
in  all  the  eastern  co  lonies .  One  circumstance  connected  it  with 
the  origin  of  many  towns  forty  or  fifty  years  later.  The 
soldiers  were  not  fully  paid,  but  their  claims  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  general  court,  when  the  survivors  or  their  heirs, 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  were  made  the  grantees  of 
large  sections  of  land.  In  this  way  Ashburnham,  Winchen- 
don  and  many  other  towns  were  settled.  The  soldiers  from 
Dorchester  had  a  tract  called,'  "Dorchester  Canada,"  now 
Ashburnham,  and  the  soldiers  from  Ipswich  had  a  tract 
styled,  "  Ipswich  Canada,"  now  Winchendon.  Lancaster  had 
been  settled  long  before,  but  her  soldiers  in  the  expedition 
had  claims  which  were  recognized  by  the  general  court. 
In  1738,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  general  court  in  "behalf 
of  those  who  went  in  the  Canada  Expedition  of  1690,  under 
Capt.  John  Withington."  The  names  of  the  petitioners  were 
as  follows. 

"  Oliver  Wilder,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jona.  Fairbank,  who  went  under  Capt.  Champney. 

Thomas  Wilder,  in  the  right  of  John  Pope,  his  wife's 
father. 

Joseph  Wilder,  in  right  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Wheeler,  his 
mother's  brother,  who  served  under  Major  Wade. 

Joseph  Wheelock,  in  right  of  his  uncle,  Timothy  Whee- 
lock,  who  served  under  Capt.  Anderson." 

These  four  "men,  viz.,  Jona.  Fairbank,  John  Pope,  Samuel 
Wheeler,  and  Timothy  Wheelock,  were  the  first  soldiers  of 
Lancaster  who  went  on  long  expeditions.  They  had  many 
successors  in  after  years. 
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Though  the  frontier  towns  had  been  alarmed  from  the 
openhig  of  the  war  between  Enghmd  and  France  in  1689,  no 
attack  was  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  before  1692, 
when,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  the  "Indians  assaulted 
the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Joslin,  who  was  at  his  labor  in  the 
field,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  till  entering  the  house,  found 
his  wife  and  three  children  and  a  woman,  —  the  widow  Whit- 
comb, —  that  lived  in  his  family,  barbarously  butchered  by 
their  hatchets,  and  weltering  in  their  gore."  His  wife's  sister, 
Elizabeth  How,  continues  Mr.  Harrington,  "with  another  of 
his  children,  were  carried  into  captivity;  but  that  child  was 
murdered  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  was  he  stript  naked,  and 
called  to  bitter  weeping  and  lamentation." 

There  are  faint  traditions  connected  with  this  massacre 
which  have  some  human  interest  even  to  this  day.  The  loca- 
tion is  commonly  supposed  to' be  where  Mr.  McNeil  now  re- 
sides ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Johnson.  The  former  lives  on  the  old  lot  of  J ohn 
Gates,  and  the  latter  on  the  lot  of  Nathaniel  Joslin.  Some- 
where between  the  houses  of  Mr.  McNeil  and  Mr  Johnson, 
and  a  little  farther  west  of  the  road,  was  probably  the  scene 
of  the  bloody  deed. 

It  has  come  down  to  us,  on  what  authority  is  not  given,  that 
the  Indians  did  not  intend  murder  w^hen  they  entered  the 
house  ;  but  that  they  were  provoked  by  the  sharp  tongue, 
and  the  long  oven-shovel  of  Mrs.  Joslin,  and  in  their  rage, 
slew  her  and  the  other  victims.  This  is  quite  credible,  be- 
cause the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  enter  houses  freely, 
and  in  an  insolent  and  lordly  way,  demand  food,  drink  and 
whatever  they  desired.  Besides,  they  had  no  patience  with 
scoldtiig  women  or  crying  children.  The  proper  resentment 
of  a  spirited  woman  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  ruth- 
less massacre,  by  men  who  had  no  self-control. 

The  other  tradition  brings  out  an  Indian  trait.  With  all 
their  saturnine  gravity,  the  natives  had  a  turn  for  boisterous 
mirth  and  jollity.    It  is  related  that  two  of  the  Indians,  at 
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this  time,  mounted  a  horse  with  a  boy  between  them,^ — per- 
haps the  child  taken  captive,  —  and  that,  as  they  trotted 
along,  feeling  the  pressure  before  and  behind,  he  struck  his 
elbows  into  them  with  great  vigor.  Pleased  with  the  pluck 
of  the  boy,  they  rode  along  shouting  with  laughter.  And 
so  the  whole  scene  vanishes  from  our  view ;  but  fear  rested 
on  many  homes,  and  grief  in  many  hearts  for  many  a  year. 

Three  years  passed,  when,  on  a  "Lord's  day  morning, 
Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler,  going  from  garrison  to  his  own 
house,  on  some  occasion,  was  there  shot  by  an  enemy  that 
had  lain  in  ambush  for  him."  Though  mortally  wounded, 
Wheeler  wrested  the  gun  from  the  Indian,  and  carried  it  to- 
wards the  garrison  till  he  was  met  by  his  friends.  This  was 
the  only  act  of  violence  done  at  the  time,  and  whether  it 
was  an  outbreak  of  private  revenge,  or  the  single  eruption 
of  a  general,  but  frustrated  plan  of  attack,  is  not  recorded. 
Wheeler's  home  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  southwest 
slope  of  Watoquadoc,  in  Bolton. 

In  September,  1697,  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
ever  befel  the  town,  was  experienced.  And  the  event  seems 
doubly  sad  because  peace  had  already  been  declared  between 
the  great  belligerent  parties  in  Europe.  Before  dawn,  on 
the  eleventh  of  September,  the  treaty  had  been  signed. 
But  in  those  days  of  sk)w  communication,  war,  like  a  wound- 
ed serpent,  though  killed  in  the  head,  could  continue  to 
strike  with  its  far-reaching  extremities.  The  good  news  of 
peace  was  many  weeks  in  coming  to  our  shores. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  September,  eleven  days  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  eight  days  after  London  had 
hailed  the  event  with  bon-fires,  bell-ringings  and  general 
rejoicings,  the  Indians  entered  Lancaster  under  five  leaders, 
but  one  chief.  They  had  been  lurking  in  the  "  woods  for 
some  time,  sending  in  scouts  by  night  to  observe  the  posture 
of  the  town.  Having  done  this,  they  determined  to  begin 
the  attack  on  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer's  garrison."  This  was 
near  the  barn  of  John  A.  Rice,  in  South  Lancaster.  The 
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firing  there  was  to  be  n  signal  to  all  the  other  divisions  "to 
fall  on  in  their  respective  stations."  When  the  inhabitants, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  "  suspicious  of  no 
enemy,"  says  Harrington,  from  whom  we  often  quote,  "were 
gone  out  to  their  labor,  they  came  in  several  companies  into 
the  town,  and  were  very  near  surprising  said  Sawyer's  gar- 
rison, both  the  gates  being  left  open  ;  but  that  Mr.  Jabez 
Fairbank,  who  was  at  his  own  house  half  a  mile's  distance, 
and  designing  to  bring  his  little  son  from  said  garrison, 
mounted  his  horse  which  came  running  to  him  in  a  fright, 
and  rode  full  speed  into  the  gate,  but  yet  nothing  suspicious 
of  an  enemy."  The  Indians,  who  were  just  ready  to  rush 
through  the  open  gates  into  the  garrison,  supposing  they 
were  discovered,  desisted  from  their  design  upon  Sawyer's 
garrison,  but  in  their  retreat,  fired  upon  the  people  working 
in  the  fields. 

Detached  parties  seem  to  have  made  havoc  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  town,  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  no  time,  accord- 
ing to  Willard,  "  excepting  when  the  town  was  destroyed, 
was  ever  so  much  injury  perpetrated,  or  so  many  lives  lost." 
The  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  met  at  a  distance  from  his  gar- 
rison, B,  by  the  enemy,  who  surprised  and  killed  him.  He 
was  offered  quarter,  but  chose  rather  to  "fight  to  the  last 
than  resign  himself  to  those  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelty." 
At  the  same  time,  twenty  others  were  killed;  two  were 
wounded,  but  not  mortally,  and  six  were  carried  away  as 
captives,  of  whom  five  returned.  Here  follow  the  names  of 
those  who  were  killed.  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  Daniel  Hudson, 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  ;  Ephraim  Roper,  wife  and  daugh- 
ter ;  John  Skait  and  wife ;  Joseph  Rugg,  his  wife  and  three 
children  ;  the  widow  Ruo'i? ;  Jonathan  Fairbank  and  two 
children.  The  captured  were  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Fair- 
bank,  widow  Wheeler,  Mary  Glasier,  and  a  son  each  of  Eph- 
raim Roper,  John  Skait  and  Joseph  Rugg.  The  names  indi- 
cate that  the  larger  part  of  those  killed  and  captured  belonged 
to  South  Lancaster.    At  the  same  time  two  garrison  houses 
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and  two  barns  were  burned.  "  On  this  sorrowful  occasion," 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  "the  town  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer 
and  fasting."  There  was  mourning  in  many  households,  and 
sympathy  in  all ;  and  doubtless  as  the  people  crowded  their 
house  of  worship,  on  that  day,  and  joined  with  some  neighbor- 
ing minister  who  stood  in  their  beloved  pastor's  place,  lead- 
ing them  in  their  devotions,  their  tears  fell  fast.  Their  only 
comfort  was  unfaltering  faith  in  God. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  signed  in  September,  1697,  lasted 
until  1702,  when  war  was  renewed  between  England  and 
France.  About  the  same  time,  king  William  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  queen  Anne. 
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INDIAI^  WAE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  TRAGIC AI.  DEATH 
OF  MR.  GARDNER.  THIRD  MEETING-HOUSE.  GARRISONS. 
NEW  TERRITORY. 

Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  eighth 
of  March,  1702,  and  reigned  about  twelve  years.  Joseph 
Dudley  was  governor  of  the  colony.  The  queen  inherited  the 
war  which  had  broken  out  just  before  the  death  of  William  III. 
The  origin  of  the  war  was  such  as  to  unite  all  true  English- 
men in  its  prosecution.  It  was  this.  William,  after  a  severe 
contest,  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  France,  as 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the  decease  of  James  IL, 
Louis  XIV. ,  in  a  moment  of  foolish  weakness,  acknowledged 
the  pretender,  in  violation  of  his  treaty.  William  resented 
the  perfidious  act,  recalled  his  ambassador  from  France,  and 
ordered  the  French  minister  to  leave  London.  The  nation 
took  up  the  quarrel  with  spirit  and  energy,  and  the  king  was 
about  to  enter  on  a  campaign  when  death  cut  short  his  ca- 
reer. Marlborough  became  the  general-in-chief  of  Anne  and 
her  allies,  and  waged  the  war  till  the  pride  of  Louis  was 
humbled.  The  great  battles  were  fought  on  a  narrow  sec- 
tion of  Europe,  extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  upper 
Danube,  but  the  remotest  dependencies  of  England  and  France 
were  involved.  The  English  colonists  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  French  settlers  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  their  Indian 
allies,  were  forced  into  deadly  collision. 

But  the  flame  of  war  did  not  reach  this  lovely  valley  till  the 
summer  of  1704.    In  the  meantime  matters  of  interest  to  the 
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community  had  taken  place.  After  the  murder  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Whiting,  several  ministers  had  supplied  the  pulpit,  viz.,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Robinson,  Jones  and  Whitman.  Mr.  Jones  was  in- 
vited to  settle,  but  "  difficulties  arising,  his  ordination  was 
prevented,  and  he  removed."  In  May,  1701,  Mr.  Andrew 
Gardner  came  here  to  preach,  and  in  the  succeeding  Septem- 
ber was  invited  to  settle  in  the  ministry.  He  remained,  but 
for  some  unrecorded  reason ,  was  not  ordained  before  his  un- 
timely death  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  mutual  wish 
of  himself  and  his  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1703,  a  portion  of  the  tax-payers  of  the 
town  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  general  court,  stating  : 
"'That  in  or  about  the  year  1653  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
did  agree  among  themselves  to  pay  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  the 
minister  of  the  town,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  house  lots  ;  and  if  that  should  fall  short 
of  a  maintenance,  then  to  make  up  the  same  by  an  equal 
rates  upon  their  goods,  and  other  improved  lands,  in  such 
way  and  order  as  the  country  rates  was  raised ;  wdiich  way 
and  method  was  equal  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
continued  upon  their  home  lots.  But  now  so  it  is,  may  it 
please  your  excellency  and  honors,  that  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  removed  from  their  home-lots,  (which  are  left  des- 
titute and  unimproved,  and  thereby  disenabled  to  pay  any  rate 
at  all,)  to  their  second  division  of  lots  which  pay  no  rate, 
and  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  wholly 
falls  upon  your  petitioners,  to  their  great  wrong  and  damage  ; 
and  if  not  timely  rectified  by  your  honors,  will  be  of  standing 
and  intolerable  incon  venience ,  and  matter  of  division  in  the  said 
town,  for  that  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  charge  thereof. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  said  town  had  never  any  settlement 
made  by  law,  but  such  agreement  as  above,  which  is  neithei" 
binding  nor  equal ;  and  whereas  said  town  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  how  to  raise  their  minister's  salary  ;  there- 
fore your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  your,  etc.  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  take  the  premises  into  your  serious  consideration,  and 
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settle  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  of  the  town  in  such 
methods  and  ways  as  to  your  honors,  shall,  in  great  wisdom, 
seem  to  be  most  equal,  just  and  right,  and  which  may  be  bind- 
ing on  them  and  their  posterity  forever."  Benjamin  Bel- 
lows, John  Johnson,  Joseph  Glazear,  Simon  ,  Nathan- 
iel Wilder,  Peter  Joslin,  Josiah  White,  Samuel  Bennet, 
William  DivoU,  Jonathan  Whitcomb,  Nathaniel  Sawyer, 
Joseph  Wheelock,  John  Glazear,  George  Glazier,  Thomas 
Rosse,  Samuel  Prescott,  Ephraim  Wilder,  Nathaniel  Hudson, 
Samuel  Carter,  Daniel  Rugg,  Cjqorian  Stevens. 

The  petition  Avas  dated  May  28,  and  on  the  second  of  June 
the  deputies,  or  lower  house  resolved  ''that  inasmuch  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  within  mentioned,  were 
driven  out  by  the  enemy,  and  the  place  wholly  deserted,  their 
former  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  is  now 
null  and  void,  and  they  ought  to  proceed  to  levy  their  minis- 
ter's rate  upon  their  inhabitants  in  equal  proportion,  as  the 
law  directs."  This  was  sent  up  for  concurrence.  Under  the 
date  of  September  7,  this  entry  is  found.  ''The  other  side 
having  been  heard.  Ordered,  that  the  minister's  salary  in  the 
town  of  Lancaster  be  levied  and  collected  of  the  several  in- 
habitants by  the  same  rules,  and  in  the  same  proportions 
with  the  province  tax  for  the  present  year."  This  arrange- 
ment continued  for  several  generations. 

By  the  necessity  of  the  times  the  matter  of  establishing 
garrisons  had  been  reduced  to  a  system.  The  following  copy 
of  a  public  document,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  John  S.  H. 
Fogg,  of  South  Boston,  was  kindly  furnished  by  Samuel  A. 
Green,  M.  D. ,  city  physician  of  Boston.  It  shows  how  many 
garrisons  were  in  Lancaster,  in  1704,  and  how  man}^  men 
were  assigned  to  each  garrison.  It  is  given  here  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came,  with  one  obvious  correction. 

Pursuant  to  command  from  his  excellency  bearing  date 
April  15,  1704,  for  the  settleing  of  garrisons  in  ye  towne  of 
Lancaster,  and  ordering  men  to  ye  same,  We  the  subscrib- 
ers do  hereby  direct  and  connnand  you  ye  Inhabitants  of  sd 
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Lancaster  to  repaire  to  your  severall  garrisons  according  to 
appointment  as  folloAvs,  and  attend  your  duties  therein.  Dat. 
20  April,  1704. 


On  ye  east  side  of  ye  River. 

p'rsons 

John  Moore  and  Jonathan  Moore 
Allowed  a  Garrison,  ye  said 
John  Moore  cominander.  2 
Jonathan  Moore  1 
Will'm  Sawyer  1 
Joseph  Sawyer  1 
Josiah  Wheeler  1 
John  Hinds  2 
Jaraes  Keyes  1  9. 

(2.) 

Josiah  Whetcomb,  sen  allowed 
a  Garrison,  himself  commander,  2 
Josiah  Whetcomb,  jr.  1 
David  Whetcomb  1 
Hezekiah  Whetcomb  1 
Jacob  Houghton  1 
Henry  Houghton  1 
John  Wilder,  jr.  1  8. 

(3.) 
Bare  Hill. 
John  Priest,  sen.  2 
John  Priest,  jr.  1 
John  Warner  3 
Caleb  Sawyer  2 
James  Athertou,  sen.  1 
James  Atherton,  jr.  1  10. 

(4.) 

On  ye  west  side  Penicook  river 
called  ye  Neck. 

p'rsons 

Sergt  Josiah  White  a  Garrison, 
Himselfe  commander  3 
Joseph  Wheelock  1 
John  Glazier  1 
George  Glazier  1 
Joseph  Glazier  1  7. 


(5) 

Ensign  Peter  Josllin  a  garrison. 
Himselfe  commander. 
Will'm  Divoll 
John  Beaman,  jr. 
John  Johnson 
Cyprian  Stevens 
Simon  Stevens 
Sam'l  Bennitt 
Jonathan  Whetcomb 
George  Hervey 

(6.) 

On  ye  east  side  Nashaway  River. 

p'rsons 

Capt.  rhoraas  Wilder  and 
John  Houghton,  sen.  allowed  a 
Garrison, Capt. Wilder  command  3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1  15. 


John  Houghton,  sen. 
John  Wilder,  jr. 
Jonas  Houghton 
Robert  Houghton 
John  Rugg 
Tho.  Wiider 
Beatrix  Pope,  widow 
John  Houghton,  jr. 
Joseph  Houghton 

(7.) 

Simon Willard  and  Benjamin 

Bellows  allowd  a  Garrison, 

Said  Simon  Willard  command'r 

Benjamin  Bellows 

John  Willard 

Joshua  Atherton 

Henry  Willard 

James  Houghton 

Joseph  Hutchins 

Joseph  Waters 

Hezekiah  Willard 

James  Smith 


12. 
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(10) 

On  ye  west  side  Nashaway  River. 
Mr.  Andrew  Gardner 
Thomas  Sawyer,  jr.  a  Garrison. 
Thomas  Sawyer  Commander  3 
Mr.  Gardner  1 
Jabez  Fairbank  1 
Nath'l  Sawyer  !• 
John  H arris s  1 
Daniel  Rugg  1 
Sam'l  Prescott  1 
(11.) 

At  ye  Corne  Mill. 
John  Prescott,  sen.  1 
John  Prescott,  jr.  1 
John  Keyes  1 
Ebenezer  Prescott  1  4. 

Jonathan  Tyng, 
Tho.  Browne, 
John  Lane, 
Jerahmel  Bowers. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  needed.  Here  are  eleven 
garrisons,  and  ninety-five  men.  Where  figures  2  or  3  are 
in  line  with  a  name ,  probably  we  are  to  understand  that  a 
family  supplied  more  than  one  soldier. 

T  have  taken  the  liberty  to  number  the  garrisons.  No.  1 
was  on  or  southeast  of  the  Old  Common.  No.  2  was  prob- 
ably on  the  southwest  of  Wattoquadoc  hill,  one  seat  of  the 
Whitcombs.  No.  3  was  on  Bare  hill  in  Harvard.  No.  4  waa 
on  the  east  Neck  road,  near  the  house  of  Edward  Hough- 
ton. No.  5  was  on  the  west  Neck  road,  near  the  house  of 
William  H.  McNeil.  No.  6  Avas  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old 
Common,  near  the  center  of  the  Industrial  School  buildings. 
The  Wilders and  Houghtons  had  settled  there  before  this  date. 
No.  7  must  have  been  at  Still  River  in  Harvard.  No.  8  was 
on  George  hill,  not  far  from  Frank  Taylor's  place.  No.  9 
was  probably  near  the  house  of  Charles  Safford,  for  a  long- 
time the  home  of  the  Beaman  family.  Some  of  them  moved 
to  Sterling,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had  moved  .at  this  early 
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day.  No.  10  is  headed  in  the  document  "on  ye  east  side 
Nashaway  River."  But  this  is  an  obvious  mistake,  as  Mr. 
or  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  Sawyers,  Fairbank,  Rugg-, 
etc.,  all  lived  near  each  other  in  South  Lancaster.  No.  11, 
"at  ye  Corne  Mill,"  was  in  Clinton,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prescott  family,  though  Samuel  Prescott  still  lived  in  South 
Lancaster. 

Though  the  people  lived  in  constant  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  the  enemy  made  no  attack  on  the  town  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1704.  Mr.  Harrington  states  that  an  army  of  seven 
hundred  French  and  Indians  came  from  Canada,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  Boocore,  —  spelling  the  name  by  the 
sound, — with  the  design  of  assailing  Northampton.  By  infor- 
mation received  from  a  deserter,  the  people  were  put  on  their 
guard,  and  the  "western  frontiers  were  seasonably  strength- 
ened." The  allied  French  and  Indians  were  weakened  by  a 
mutiny  which  arose  respecting  the  division  of  plunder.  So 
violent  was  the  contention  that  over  two  hundred  returned 
home.  The  remainder,  on  their  approach  to  Northampton, 
learned  from  their  scouts,  that  the  English  were  ready  in 
great  numbers,  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Therefore 
in  a  council  of  war,  they  abandoned  the  original  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  raised  a  large  volunteer  force  to  attack  Lan- 
caster. 

On  the  tliirtieth  of  July,  old  style,  or  the  tenth  of  August, 
new  style,  they  came  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  (probably 
from  the  west,)  and  encamped  for  the  night.  While  the  peo- 
ple were  sleeping,  Indian  spies  were  abroad  like  night-birds, 
searching  for  the  exposed  places  where  assault  would  be  most 
promising  of  success.  Early  in  the  morning  they  fell  with 
savage  fury  on  that  part  of  the  town  which  extends  from  the 
Middle  Cemetery  westward  up  the  side  of  Greorge  hill.  In 
their  first  onset  they  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder,  youngest 
son  of  the  first  Thomas  Wilder,  near  the  gate  of  his  garrison, 
which  stood  north  by  west  of  the  house  now  owned  by  E. 
Warren  Smith.     During  the  day,  three  others, —  Abraham 
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How,  Benjamin  Hutchins  and  John  Spaulding, —  were  killed. 
The  two  former  belonged  to  Marlborough.  Perhaps  they 
were  here  on  garrison  duty. 

The  people  of  Lancaster  defended  tiiemselves  with  spirit. 
They  were  assisted  by  Capt.  Tyng  of  Dunstable,  who  had 
command  of  the  garrison.  Moreover,  Capt.  How  of  Marl- 
borough, on  the  alarm  being  given,  marched  with  "  what  men 
he  could  suddenly  raise  "  to  their  relief.  But  the  enemy 
greatly  outnumbered  the  English,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
treat into  the  garrison.  The  besiegers  then  sent  out  parties 
who  burned  the  meeting-house,  several  dwellings  and  barns, 
and  destroyed  much  live  stock,  hay  and  grain.  The  alarm 
soon  spread  into  neighboring  towns,  and  before  night  such 
numbers  poured  in  that  the  enemy  were  alarmed,  and  hastily 
retreated.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time,  that  if  they  had  wait- 
ed, like  those  in  1697,  till  the  inhabitants  had  gone  into  the 
fields,  they  "  might  in  all  human  probability,  have  done  much 
greater  mischief,  if  they  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the  town. 
But  God  had  mercy  on  his  people." 

The  following  contemporary  account  of  the  attack,  taken 
from  the  Boston  JVews  Letter  of  October  30,  1704,  old  style, 
gives  additional  focts .  "  On  Monday  morning  past,  the  enemy, 
French  and  Indians,  fell  upon  Lancaster,  about  four  hundred 
of  them,  assaulted  six  garrisons  at  once,  where  the  people 
defended  themselves  very  well,  until  assistance  came  in  from 
all  parts,  by  the  governor's  order,  so  that  in  the  evening  there 
were  three  hundred  men  in  the  town.  And  the  enemy  was 
beaten  olf  with  loss,  but  are  yet  hovering  on  the  head  of  those 
towns,  to  make  some  farther  impression,  if  not  prevented." 

Nothing  but  a  detailed  statement  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
losses  caused  by  such  a  raid  upon  a  peaceful  settlement.  The 
easterly  slope  of  George  hill  for  more  than  a  mile  north  and 
south,  was  all  ablaze  that  day,  besides  the  burning  meeting- 
house. The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  Lancaster,  and  was 
deeply  felt.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  general  court,  in 
behalf  of  tlie  inhabitants,  representing  the  destitute  condition 
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of  the  town,  in  general  terms,  and  praying  for  a  remission 
of  the  tax  of  eighty-six  pounds.  Being  informed  that  a  more 
particular  account  was  desired,  the  following  was  sent  by 
John  Houghton,  dated  October  25. 

"July  31,  1704.  The  Indians  beset  the  town  in  several  places,  and 
particularly  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder' s  garrison,  where  early  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  the  said  Indians  shot  him  in  the  thigh,  of  which  wound  he  died 
the  same  day;  and  the  said  Indians  killed  of  his  cattle,  six  oxen,  five  cows, 
three  calves,  sixteen  sheep,  twelve  swine,  and  burnt  his  barn,  and  about 
twelve  loads  of  good  English  hay. 

"  Of  Pphraim  Wilder,  one  ox,  two  calves,  three  cows,  one  horse,  fifteen 
sheep,  two  swine,  and  a  good  dwelling  house  with  two  fires. 

"  Of  Jonathan  Wilcox,  two  oxen,  one  horse. 

"  John  Carter,  three  oxen,  one  cow,  one  horse,  three  swine. 

"  Samuel  Carter,  three  oxen,  one  cow,  one  horse,  two  calves,  two  swine, 
and  one  good  dwelling  house  with  two  fires. 

"  Thomas  Ross,  one  cow,  two  calves,  one  swine,  one  dwelling  house  with 
one  fire. 

"  John  Houghton,  jr.,  three  swine,  one  large  dwelling  house  with  three 
fires,  belonging  to  him  and  Philip  Goss;  and  about  sixteen  pounds  of  per- 
sonal estate,  belonging  to  said  Houghton,  but  in  the  house. 

"  George  Stevens,  two  oxen,  two  cows. 

'*  Samuel  Bennet,  three  oxen,  two  cows. 

"  Jonathan  Whitcomb,  two  sheep. 

"  Simon  Stevens,  one  horse. 

"  Jonas  Houghton,  one  ox. 

"  Jabez  Fairbank,  one  new  barn,  with  about  eight  loads  of  good  Eng- 
lish hay. 

"  Thomas  Sawyer,  jr.,  one  heifer. 
"  John  Priest,  jr.,  one  heifer. 

*'  Other  cattle  wounded,  and  horses  injured,  or  stolen,  and  killed." 

The  petition  states  that  there  were  "  frequent  alarms  "  on 
the  "  west  side  and  that  the  men  were  on  "  watch  and  ward  " 
near  a  third  of  their  time,  besides  "ranging  the  woods  when 
rumors  called  them  out."  They  were  hindered  in  their  work 
"  by  peril  of  their  lives,"  having  "  little  peace  day  or  night." 
Many  were  "greatly  impoverished,"  and  now  the  town  must 
build  a  meeting-house  to  replace  that  burned  by  the  Indians. 
Moreover,  the  people  feared  the  return  of  the  enemy.  In 
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their  privations  they  felt  hke  "new  beginners,"  with  "spirits 
ready  to  sink/'  and  almost  despaired  of  subsisting  another 
year.  But  under  God,  they  relied  on  the  favorable  protec- 
tion of  the  government.  The  tax  was  remitted,  but  did  not 
make  np  a  sixth  part  of  the  loss. 

The  historians  of  Lancaster  state  that  it  was  never  known 
what  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  either  in  the  field, 
or  at  the  other  garrisons,  as  the  Indians  were  always  careful 
to  remove  their  slain,  and  conceal  their  loss.  It  was  believed, 
however,  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Among  the  rest 
a  "French  ofiicer  of  some  distinction  was  mortally  wounded, 
which  greatly  exasperated  their  sjDirits."  A  ray  of  light  is 
thrown  on  this  matter  of  the  losses  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
by  a  petition  of  the  Capt.  Thomas  How,  above  mentioned, 
who  came  with  his  company  to  the  rescue  of  Lancaster.  He 
states  that  he  "  defended  the  town  from  the  insults  of  so  cruel 
an  enemy  and  lost  two  men."  He  took  no  scalps,  but  sever- 
al barns  were  burnt,  and  on  the  spot  were  found  the  "  bones 
of  several  of  the  enemy  that  were  slain  by  the  petitioners." 
Besides,  "many  Indians  w^ere  wounded." 

Scarcely  had  the  petition  presented  by  John  Houghton, 
been  heard  by  the  general  court,  before  the  fears  of  the  peti- 
tioners were  again  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  sixth  of  November  a  party  of  them  Avas  discovered  at 
Still  River,  and  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Gardner's  garrison,  with  others,  went  in  pursuit.  They 
found  no  enemy,  and  returned  at  night  much  fatigued  by  the 
wearisome  march.  Then  occurred,  all  things  considered,  the 
saddest  death  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  relation  of 
Mr.  Harrington  is  in  these  words.  "Mr.  Gardner,  in  com- 
passion, took  the  watch  that  night  upon  himself;  and  coming 
out  of  the  box  late  at  night,  on  some  occasion,  was  heard  by 
one  —  Samuel  Prescott  —  between  sleeping  and  waking  in 
the  house,  who  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gun 
which  came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  through  tlie  body,  in  the 
parade.   But  the  fat;d  mistake  immediately  appeared,  and  he,. 
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being  carried  into  the  house,  forgave  the  person  that  shot 
him,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  not 
only  of  his  consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  exceeding 
value  for  him." 

The  reader  will  gladly  take  this  additional  report  of  the 
distressing  event,  from  the  Boston  JSfeics  Letter,  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  O.  S.  A  previous  number  of  the  paper  had  stated 
the  accident  which  caused  Mr.  Gardner's  death.  The  pub- 
lisher then  took  pains  to  get  a  "  perfect  and  exact  account 
from  eye  and  ear  witnesses."  Here  it  is.  Hearing  "that  a 
man  being  killed  the  day  before  between  Groton  and  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  Indians  having  been  seen  in  the  night  before  nigh 
the  town,  Mr.  Gardner,  (three  of  the  men  belonging  to  his 
garrison  being  gone  out  of  town,  and  two  of  the  remaining 
three  being  tired  with  watching  and  traveling  in  the  woods 
after  the  Indians  that  day,)  being  a  very  careful  as  well  as 
courageous  man,  concluded  to  watch  that  night  himself,  and 
accordingly  went  out  into  the  little  watch-house  that  was  over 
one  of  the  flankers,  and  there  stayed  till  late  in  the  night ; 
when  and  whence  he  was  coming  down,  (as  it  was  thought,) 
to  warm  him,  the  man  that  shot  him,  who  was  not  long  before 
sleeping  by  the  fire,  came  out,  and  whether  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  or  surprised  with  an  excess  of  fear,  fired  upon  him 
as  he  was  coming  down  out  of  the  watch-house,  through  a  little 
trap-door  into  the  flanker,  where  no  man  having  the  exercise 
of  his  reason  could  suspect  the  coming  of  an  enemy,  or  expect 
him  to  be  so,  when  in  a  clear  moonlight  night  he  was  so  nigh 
to  him.  Mr.  Gardner,  (though  his  wound  was  in  the  breast, 
being  shot  through  the  vitals,)  came  to  the  door;  bid  them 
open  it  for  he  was  wounded.  After  he  came  in,  he  fainted 
away;  but  coming  to  himself  again,  asked  who  it  was  that 
shot  him  ;  and  when  they  told  him,  he  prayed  God  to  forgive 
him,  and  forgave  him  himself,  for  he  believed  he  did  not  do 
it  on  purpose  ;  and  with  a  composed  Christian  frame  of  spirit, 
desired  them  that  were  bitterly  lamenting  over  him,  not  to 
weep,  but  to  pray  for  him  ;  and  comforted  his  sorrowful  wife^ 
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telling  her  he  was  going  to  glory,  advising  her  to  follow  him  ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  died,  leaving  his  friends  to  lament  the 
loss  of  so  worthy  and  desirable  a  person." 

Hostilities  in  the  vicinity  ceased  for  nearly  a  year,  but  the 
memory  of  sufferings  endured  lasted  a  lifetime.  In  their  dis- 
tress the  people  again  appealed  to  the  general  cou  rt .  Between 
the  years  1697  and  1705  the  town  had  no  delegate  in  the  house 
of  deputies  ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  sent  a  petition  signed 
by  John  and  Jonas  Houghton,  bearing  date  November  18, 1704, 
which  "  sheweth  that  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Lancaster, 
being  under  the  awful  rebukes  of  God's  hand  in  the  manifest 
tokens  of  his  displeasure  towards  us,  in  permitting  those  bar- 
barous heathen  to  be  such  a  scourge  to  us,"  etc.  stating  in 
particular  that  many  had  sustained  losses,  and  some  were 
"almost  ruined  as  to  their  estate,"  and  that  their  meeting- 
house was  destroyed  by  lire .  They  continue  in  these  words  : 
"The  late  awful  stroke  of  God's  hand,  the  last  week,  in  the 
loss  of  our  revered  minister,  who  was  very  worthy  and  desir- 
able ;  whose  loss  is  ready  to  sink  our  spirits,  — and  having 
formerly  one  minister  slain  by  the  Indians,  and  now  another 
taken  away  by  a  more  awful  stroke  ;  "  the  poor  people  felt  the 
need  of  help.  The  petition  closed  with  the  prayer  that  the 
tax  of  eighty-six  pounds  might  be  remitted. 

The  government  of  the  colony,  with  a  mixture  of  caution 
and  public  spirit  "  granted  that  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  be  al- 
lowed, and  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  town  of  Lancas- 
ter, towards  building  a  meeting-house,  as  soon  as  the}^  shall 
have  erected  a  frame  for  the  same,  and  paid  the  taxes  already 
levied  upon  them." 

Col.  William  Tyng  reported  to  the  same  general  court,  in 
November,  that  when  he  was  on  the  expedition  to  Lancaster, 
John  Spalding,  a  youthful  soldier,  was  killed.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  though  a  youth.  He  was  poor,  and  his  gun  was  taken 
by  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time,  the  horse  of  the  colonel 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  For  this  loss  he  asked  pay,  and 
the  court  granted  him  four  pounds  and  twenty  shillings. 
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The  following  bill  of  funeral  charges  in  the  case  of  John 
Carter,  of  Lancaster,  dated  March,  1704-5,  shows  how  a 
soldier  was  cared  for  by  the  public,  and  also  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  in  case  of  sickness  in  ancient  times. 
The  "rum,"  "syder"  and  "  spice "  were  probably  as  much 
valued  by  the  nurses  as  by  the  patient.  But  the  bill  needs 
no  comment. 

"To  two  journeys  to  Concord  for  ye  Doctor,        01.  7s.  Od. 
one       "        "    Boston  for  things  for 
said  Carter  in  his  sickness,  0-11-0 
"  Nursing  one  week,  0-10-0 
"  4  Gallons  rum,  0-15-7 
"  i  a  barrel  Syder,  0-4-0 
"  Sugar,  fruit  and  spice,  0-5-6 
"  6  pair  of  Gloves,  0-9-0 
"  ye  Coffin  and  Grave,  0-8-0 
Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Ephraim  Wilder." 

The  gloves  were  a  present  to  the  bearers  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time.  It  did  not  beggar  a  poor  family  to  have 
a  funeral  in  those  days. 

The  people,  since  August,  1704,  had  been  without  a  sanctu- 
ary .  Doubtless  they  had  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  but  neither 
history  or  tradition  informs  us  how  they  w^ere  accommodated. 
We  can  imagine  them  in  the  pleasant  season  of  the  year, 
meeting  on  the  lawn  near  the  minister's  garrison,  and  under 
the  young  elms,  which  tradition  reports,  were  set  out  not 
far  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Whitinsr's  house  was  built.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  winter,  the  meetings  were  held  in  Mr. 
Gardner's  garrison-house,  or  in  the  commodious  houses  of 
other  inhabitants  living  in  South  Lancaster,  or  on  the  Neck. 

But  though  there  was  a  felt  need  for  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship, there  was  delay  in  meeting  the  want,  growing  out  of  a 
difference  in  regard  to  the  location.  Two  houses  had  already 
been  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  just  southwest  of  the  first 
burying  yard.    Some  wanted  the  new  house  where,  in  their 
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language,  it  had  been  ''built  twice  before."  Others  wanted 
it  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Especially,  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  favor  of  the  Old  Common.  Some  doubtless  would 
have  preferred  a  location  on  the  Neck.  All  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  (including  the  Neck,)  the  Old  Common ,  Harvard 
and  Bolton,  combined,  and  outvoted  those  living  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  including  South  Lancaster,  George  Hill, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  towai.  The  majority  fixed  the 
site  on  the  northwestern  point  of  the  Old  Common,  as  near 
to  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  as  possible  before  descending  in- 
to the  low  land  of  the  intervale.  This  w-as  just  opposite  the 
cemetery  on  the  Old  Common. 

But  the  people  of  the  w^est  side  struggled  resolutely  against 
the  transfer,  and  in  a  petition  to  the  general  court,  gave  strong 
reasons  to  justify  their  course.  In  the  following  words  dated 
December,  1705,  they  represented  "that  your  petitioners 
dwell  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  fronting  towards  the 
enemy,  and  have  suffered  very  much,  and  are  diminished  in 
their  number,  several  heads  of  families  having  been  cut  olf 
within  these  few  years ,  and  when  the  enemy  were  there  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  months  ago,  they  burnt  down  the  meet- 
ing-house which  always  stood  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  river. 
Now  so  it  is.  may  it  please  the  governor  and  general  assem- 
bly, that  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  dwell  on  this  [that  is, 
the  east]  side  of  the  river,  (several  of  whom  are  removed, 
for  fear  of  the  enemy,  down  to  the  bounds  of  Marlborough,) 
use  all  their  endeavor  to  have  the  meeting-house  built  on  this 
side  ;  whereas  the  meeting-house  ground,  and  the  ministerial 
land  and  meadow  are  both  on  the  other  [west]  side ;  and 
moreover,  should  the  meeting-house  be  built  on  this  [east] 
side,  the  enemy  might  come,  when  the  inhabitants  are  at  meet- 
ing, and  destroy  the  whole  western  part,  and  seize  the  bridge 
so  that  nobody  should  be  able  to  resist  them,  or  deliver  their 
friends.  But  the  meeting-house  being  built  on  the  exposed 
side,  (as  it  used  to  be,)  the  inhabitants  on  that  side  are  a 
guard  to  the  others  on  this  side,  as  well  as  to  themselves." 
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In  addition  to  these  reasons,  (v\^hich  the  petitioners  humbly 
hope  would  have  their  due  consideration,)  they  stated  also 
that  those  living  on  the  east  side,  having  "  never  had  a  man 
killed  in  the  service  "  had  grown  so  numerous  that  they  out- 
voted those  on  the  west  side,  and  carried  it  against  them  at 
their  town  meetings."  They  therefore  prayed  the  general 
court  to  make  a  final  ending  of  the  controversy,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  meeting-house  in  its  usual  place."  The  sig- 
natures are  copied  below  because  they  inform  us  in  regard  to 
the  families  living  on  the  west  side.  They  prove  also  that 
members  of  the  White,  Whitcomb  and  Joslin  families  had 
settled  on  the  west  of  the  river.  A  similar  paper  signed  by 
the  residents  on  the  east  side,  would  enable  us  to  make  out 
the  census  of  the  town  in  1705.  Samuel  Bennett,  John  John- 
son, Benjamin  Bellows,  Simon  Stevens,  Joseph  Glazier, 
Bezaleel  Say  wear,  Jonathan  Whitcomb,  Ephraim  Wilder, 
Philip  (jross,  John  Prescott,  sen.,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Cyprian 
Stevens,  Thomas  Ross,  John  Prescott,  jr. ,  Peter  Joslin,  John 
Keyes,  John  Beman,jr.,  Nathaniel  Sawyer,  John  Harris, 
William  Divoll,  Josiah  White,  jr.,  George  Hues  [Hughs]. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  examine 
and  report.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Tyng,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  petitioners ;  but  the  other  two  reported  in  the  negative. 
A  new  petition  was  sent  down,  at  the  May  session  of  the 
court,  when  it  was  voted  to  hear  both  sides  before  the  whole 
court,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1706.  The  result  in  the  upper 
house  is  given  in  these  lines.  "  June  12.  Upon  full  hearing 
of  both  parties  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  by  their  committees, 
Resolved,  that  the  meeting-house  be  erected  and  set  up  at  or 
near  the  place  where  the  old  meeting-house  stood,  and  has 
been  twice  before  built."  This  was  sent  to  the  deputies  for 
concurrence.  The  town  had  a  representative  this  year,  as  in 
the  year  preceding,  in  the  person  of  John  Houghton.  The 
house  voted  that  the  meeting-house  should  be  placed  on  the 
east  side,  where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lived,  and  also 
laid  the  charge  of  building  on  the  rates.  The  council  non- 
concurred  in  this  action. 
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Another  petition,  signed  in  behalf  of  the  town,  by  Thomas 
Wilder,  John  Houghton,  John  Wilder,  Joseph  Wheelock  and 
Josiah  Whitcomb,  signified  to  the  general  court,  same  session, 
that  the  large  majority  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  house  on 
the  east  side  ;  that  more  than  twenty  families  on  the  east  side 
had  to  go  farther  to  meeting  than  any  on  the  west  side  ;  and 
that  none  on  the  west  side  had  to  go  more  than  two  miles. 
The  subject  was  again  referred  to  a  committee,  the  majority 
of  whom,  James  Minott  and  Thomas  Brown,  reported  in  favor 
of  the  east  side.  The  court  sent  up  word  stopping  all  pro- 
ceedings. 

Another  petition  went  to  the  court,  by  the  hand  of  John 
Houghton,  at  its  fall  session,  praying  that  the  court  would 
remove  restrictions,  and  let  the  town  proceed  to  build  on  the 
east  side.  This  prayer  was  granted  by  the  house  on  the  first 
of  November,  and  concurred  in,  next  day,  by  the  council. 
The  house  was  accordingly  built  on  the  west  end  of  the  Old 
Common,  south  side  of  the  road,  where  it  stood  and  was  occu- 
pied as  a  place  of  worship  until  1743.  Thomas  and  John 
Wilder,  whose  names  are  on  one  of  the  petitions  above  re- 
cited, were  sons  of  the  first  Thomas  Wilder,  who  came  hither 
in  1659,  and  died  in  1667.  As  the  father  settled  on  the  west 
side,  it  would  seem  that  these  sons  had  moved  over  to  the 
east  side  of  the  river;  probably  to  the  Old  Common,  where 
a  branch  of  the  Wilder  family  long  had  a  home .  John  Hough- 
ton, second  of  that  name,  now  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Old  Common,  and  gave  the  land  on  which  the  meeting-house 
was  placed. 

While  the  sections  of  the  town  were  engaged  in  fixing  the 
location  of  their  meeting-house  and  center,  the  Indians  were 
on  the  watch  for  prey.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1708, 
Mr.  Thomas  SaAvyer,  his  son,  Elias  Sawyei-,  and  John  Biglo 
or  Bigelow,  were  captured  and  taken  to  Canada.  The  facts 
in  regard  to  their  condition  in  that  province,  are  derived  from 
Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  County.  It  appears  that 
Sawyer  was  a  very  brave  man,  as  well  as  a  good  mechanic. 
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The  name  of  Sawyer  lias  been  associated  with  mills  "  in  every 
generation.  When  the  party  reached  Montreal,  Sawyer  of- 
fered to  pat  lip  a  mill  on  the  river  Chambly  on  condition  that 
the  French  governor  would  obtain  a  release  of  all  the  captives. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  elfecting  the  ransom  of  Bigelow 
and  young  Sawyer :  but  the  Indians  were  determined  that 
Thomas  Sawyer  should  be  put  to  death  by  hngering  torture. 
Management  was  called  in  to  secure  his  release.  A  friar  ap- 
peared suddenly  ,  doubtless  by  arrangement  with  the  governor, 
stating  that  he  held  the  key  of  purgatory  in  his  hand,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  release  the  prisoner  without  delay,  he 
would  unlock  the  gate  and  cast  them  in  headlong.  Their  su- 
perstitious fears  being  aroused,  they  unloosed  Sawyer,  who 
was  already  tied  to  the  stake,  and  yielded  him  to  the  gover- 
nor. He  finished  the  mill,  which  was  the  iirst  one  built  in 
Canada,  before  the  year  was  out,  and  was  sent  home,  in  com- 
pany with  Bigelow.  Elias  Sawyer  was  detained  awhile  to 
teach  the  Canadians  the  art  of sawing  and  keeping  the  mill 
in  order,  and  then  was  dismissed  with  rich  presents."  A 
grandson  of  Elias  Sawyer,  named  Jotham,  according  to  Wil- 
lard,  was  alive  in  1826,  aged  eighty-six,  and  "recollected 
riding  horseback  behind  his  mother  to  church  to  hear  Mr. 
Harrington's  century  sermon.  May  28,  1753.*"  What  a  mass 
of  local  history  and  tradition  he  might  have  left  to  us  I 

Nearly  two  years  passed  when  the  Indians  made  their  pres- 
ence felt  by  the  killing  of  Jonathan  White,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July,  1707. 

In  the  month  of  August  Joseph  Wilder  petitioned  the  gen- 
eral court  for  pay  for  "  snow  shoes  "  Avhich  he  had  provided 
for  the  use  of  Col.  Tyng.  The  colonel  had  used  them,  in 
shoeing  his  soldiers,  but  had  not  paid  Wilder.  The  use  of 
snow  shoes  was  a  necessity  in  winter  campaigns  against  the 
Indians.  The  court,  in  November,  allowed  four  pounds  and 
fifteen  shillings. 

The  next  act  of  violence  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
when  Jonathan  Wilder  was  killed.    The  circumstances, 
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given  by  Harrington,  were  as  follows.  Wilder  had  lately 
moved  to  Marlborough.  He  was  son  to  the  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Wilder,  wlio  was  killed  in  1704.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August,  twenty-four  stout  Indians,  who  according  to  their 
own  account,  says  Harrington,  '^had  all  been  captains,  came 
to  Marlborough,  and  captivated  Mr.  Jonathan  Wilder."  The 
next  day  they  were  pursued  by  about  thirty  of  Marlborough 
and  Lancaster  men,  who  overtook  them  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Sterling,  at  a  place  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Indian  light.''  The  van  of  the  pursuers  came  upon  the  ene- 
my before  they  had  the  least  suspicion  that  they  were  tracked. 
They  were  unprepared  for  lighting,  as  their  packs  were  all 
slung,  and  the  da}^  ])eing  misty,  their  cases  were  on  their  guns . 
They  rhight  easily  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  captive  res- 
cued, if  the  pursuers  had  rushed  upon  them  in  a  body,  when 
first  surprised.  The}^  had  determined,  it  seems,,  "to  resign 
themselves  to  the  mercy"  of  the  English.  But  observing 
that  only  "  ten  of  the  thirty  came  down  upon  them,  they  took 
courage,  unslung  their  packs,  and  fought  like  men,  having 
first  dispatched  their  captive.''  It  is  somewhere  stated  that 
the  head  of  young  AVilder  was  pressed  against  a  rock,  and 
the  sutures  of  his  skull  were  separated  by  some  instrument  of 
iron.  Nine  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  all  their  packs 
were  taken.  The  rest  escaped.  Two  of  the  attacking  party, 
—  Ephraim  Wilder,  brother  of  the  slain  captive,  and  Samuel 
Stevens —  were  wounded,  and  two,  viz. ,  John  Farrar  of  Marl- 
borough and  a  Mr.  Singletary,  were  killed.  The  remissness 
of  the  twenty  men  who  failed  to  assist  the  ten  heroes  of  the 
fight  appears  to  have  made  a  deej)  impression.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, after  closing  the  account,  returns  to  this  fact,  and  says  : 
"it  ought  to  be  observed  again,  that  but  ten  of  our  men  were 
in  the  action."  The  scene  of  the  combat  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  northwest  of  the  center  of  Sterling.  Ephraim 
Wilder,  though  he  survived,  and  had  a  numerous  posterity, 
including  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  must  liave  been  se- 
verely hurt.   A  petition  was  before  the  general  court,  in  June, 
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1708,  from  Samuel  Bridgmaii,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
nursing  of  Wilder,  "  wounded  in  the  thigh  in  August  last,  and 
sick  ten  weeks." 

The  following  petition  exhibits  most  strikingly  a  phase  of 
life  in  Lancaster  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  people  were  in  continual  anxiety ;  they  were  often  out 
scouting,  or  serving  in  garrisons,  or  engaged  in  combats  ;  they 
"  subsisted  "  the  soldiers  quartered  upon  them  ;  and  then  were 
kept  out  of  their  pay.  All  this  was  in  addition  to  dail}^  toil. 
Life  was  indeed  a  burden ;  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  their 
lot  had  many  compensations,  and  that  there  was  true  happi- 
ness in  their  households.  A  life  of  struggle  with  difficulties, 
inspired  by  faith  in  God,  enriches  and  strengthens  the  char- 
acter.   Here  follows  the  petition. 

"  We  inhabitants  on  the  west  part  of  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster, being  the  extreme  front,  and  having  subsisted  Capt. 
William  Tyng's  men,  are  kept  out  of  our  money  to  our  very 
great  damage.  Some  of  us  being  poor,  and  under  engage- 
ments which  cannot  be  answered  for  want  hereof,  which  ex- 
poses to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  we  have  none  to  address  our- 
selves but  to  your  honors,  and  the  fathers  of  our  Israel."  Jabez 
I^airbanks,  Joseph  Hutchins,  John  Glazear,  John  Prescot, 
Cyprian  Stevens,  Simon  Stevens,  Josiah  White,  Nathaniel 
Sawyer. 

In  this  connection  comes  in  another  petition,  probably  re- 
lating to  the  same  business.  It  was  before  the  court  in  No- 
vember, 1709,  asking  for  pay  ^'for  billeting  the  men  of  Col. 
William  Tyng"  in  the  years  1707-8,  The  whole  claim  was 
more  than  twenty-eight  pounds.  The  court  resolved  that  Col. 
Tyng  should  not  be  paid  until  these  petitioners  had  satisfac- 
tion. They  obtained  their  money,  and  receipted  to  Tyng 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  last  act  of  Indian  violence  in  Lancaster  occurred  on 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  1710,  and  the  scene  of  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  George  hill.  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  had  four 
sons.    Jonathan  was  killed,  as  related  above  ;  and  Ephraim 
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was  severely  wounded.  The  attack  was  now  made  upon  the 
other  two,  Nathaniel  and  Oliver.  They  were  at  work  in  the 
lield,  with  an  Indian  servant,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
taking  advantage  of  the  bushes,  came  very  near  and  iired  upon 
them.  They  escaped  to  the  garrison,  but  the  servant  was 
killed.  Thus  the  last  act  of  Indian  warfare  against  this  town, 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  an  Indian.  But  though  the  ravages 
of  savage  war  never  invaded  the  borders  of  the  town  again, 
yet  the  property  and  the  sons  of  Lancaster  were  not  exempt 
from  demands,  and  the  people  were  not  entirely  free  from 
anxiety  till  the  battle  of  Quebec  gave  supremacy  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  North  America. 

One  enterprise  in  this  war  engaged  the  interest  of  all  New 
England.  This  Avas  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  the  spa- 
cious port  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1710,  when  Massachusetts  sent 
fourteen  transports  with  troops  and  supplies,  and  the  other 
colonies  in  proportion .  The  place  w  as  captured  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  October.  How  many  men  went  from  Lancaster  is 
unknown  ;  but  that  one  of  her  sons  was  there  is  evident  from 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Ralph  Houghton.  The  first 
Ralph  Houghton  had  a  son  James.  This  flames  liad  a  son 
Ralph  and  another  son,  named  James.  This  last  James  was, 
in  the  year  1711.  administrator  on  the  estate  of  his  brother 
Ralph,  grandson  of  the  first  Ralph.  The  appraisers  were 
Peter  Joslin,  Josiah  White,  jr.,  and  John  Houghton,  jr.  In 
the  Inventory  is  this  item.  Wages  due  to  said  Ralph  Hough- 
ton, at  the  time  of  his  decease,  for  his  services  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition to  Port  Royal,  £5.  14.  11."'  Such  bits  of  private  his- 
tory show  how  the  families  of  Lancaster  were  involved  in  all 
the  hardships  of  the  colony. 

Peace  was  ccmcluded  l)etween  England  and  France  in  1713, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  meantime,  our  people  were 
on  guard  against  surprises.  (larrisoning  the  town  seems 
to  have  becvn  perfected  by  placing  a  garrison  in  a  group  of 
families.  The  garrisons  now  numbered  twenty-seven.  The 
followiniT  table  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  state  shows  the 
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number  of  souls,  of  men,  of  families,  of  garrisons,  and  of 
soldiers  to  guard  them  in  the  year  1711. 




ramilies. 

Men  inhab- 
itants. 

Soldiers. 

Souls. 

Hezekiah  Willard, 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Wm.  Houghton, 

4 

5 

1 

25 

Capt.  Wilder, 

7 

11 

1 

47 

Mr.  Houghton, 

2 

4 

1 

13 

Mr.  White, 

6 

8 

2 

38 

Lt.  Joslin, 

3 

3 

2 

18 

Mr.  Bowers, 

3 

3 

1 

9 

Mr.  Bennet, 

3 

7 

3 

34 

Mr.  Stevens, 

4 

4 

2 

19 

Mr.  Prentice, 

2 

2 

3 

9 

Ensign  Wilder, 

4 

4 

2 

18 

Mr.  Sawyer, 

3 

7 

1 

23 

Mr.  Prescot, 

3 

4 

2 

15 

Mr.  Beaman, 

3 

4 

0 

14 

Mr.  Snow, 

3 

4 

0 

15 

Henry  Houghton, 

3 

2 

0 

15 

Mr.  Priest, 

6 

7 

0 

25 

Caleb  Sawyer, 
William  Sawyer, 

2 

3 

1 

11 

3 

3 

0 

12 

Mr.  Whitcomb, 

4 

4 

0 

17 

Mr.  More, 

1 

1 

0 

8 

John  More, 

2 

2 

0 

7 

Mr.  Houghton, 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Mr.  Wilson, 

1 

3 

0 

11 

John  Whitcomb, 

2 

2 

0 

7 

Mr.  Wheeler, 

3 

4 

0 

17 

Mr.  Fairbank, 

2 

6 

0 

25 

27 

83  111 

24 

458 

The  reader  must  locate  the  garrisons  as  best  he  can.  The 
absence  of  Christian  names  makes  it  difficult  in  some  cases. 

A  very  large  addition  was  confirmed  to  the  town,  on  the 
west,  in  the  year  1713.  The  purchase,  as  already  stated,  was 
made  of  George  Tahanto,  an  Indian  chief.  The  general  court 
gave  confirmation  to  the  grant  in  1713.  The  delay  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  "  distraction  of  the  times,"  growing  out  of  the 
Indian  wars. 

A  copy  of  the  Indian  Bond  is  here  inserted  as  it  will 
always  have  a  historical  value.    "Know  all  men  by  these 
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presents,  that  I,  George  Tahaiito,  Indian  Sagamore,  for  and. 
in  consideration  of  what  money,  namely,  twelve  pounds,  was 
formerly  paid  to  Sholan,  my  uncle,  sometime  sagamore  of 
Nashuah,  for  the  purchase  of  said  township,  and  also  forty- 
six  shillings  formerly  paid  by  Insigne  John  Moore  and  J ohn 
Houghton  of  said  Nashua  to  James  Wiser,  allaf^  Quenepen- 
ett,  now  deceased,  but  especially  for  and  in  consideration  of 
eighteen  pound  paid  part,  and  the  rest  secured  to  be  paid, 
by  John  Houghton  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  their  heirs,  exec- 
utors and  assigns  forever,  a  certg^in  tract  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  westward  line  of  Nashua  township,  adjoining  to 
said  line,  and  butts  southerly  for  the  most  part  on  Nashuah 
river,  bearing  westerly  towards  Wachusett  Hills,  and  runs 
northerly  as  far  as  Nashuah  township,  and  which  lands  and 
meadows,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  be  to  the  said  Insigne  John 
Moore,  John  Houghton,  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  to  have  and  to  hold  forever.  And  I,  the  said 
George  Tahanto,  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  procure 
an  order  from  the  honored  General  Court,  for  their  allowance 
and  confirmation  of  the  sale  of  said  land  as  aforesaid,  and  al- 
so that  I  will  show  and  mark  out  the  l)ounds  of  said  land  in 
convenient  time,  not  exceeding  four  months,  and  also  to  make 
such  deeds  and  conveA  ances,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  premises,  and  that  also  I,  the  said  George 
Tahanto,  do  1)\'  these  presents,  fully  notify  and  confirm,  all 
and  every,  the  said  township  of  Nashua,  alias  Lancaster,  to 
the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  thereof  according  as  it  was 
formerly  granted  to  them  or  their  ancestors  l)y  my  uncle  Sho- 
lan, and  laid  out  to  them  by  Ensign  Thomas  Noyes,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Hon.  General  Court.  For  the  performance  of 
all  the  above-said,  I,  the  said  George  Tahanto,  have  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  twent^^-sixth  day  of  elune,  in  the  13th  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  William  the  Third,  over 
England,  &c.  King.    Anno  Domini,  1701." 

This  document  was  properly  signed  and  sealed.  The  grant 
was  confirmed  by  the  general  court,  at  the  May  session,  1713, 
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in  these  words  :  "  Read  and  ordered  that  the  tract  of  land 
above  described,  be  added  and  confirmed  to  the  township  of 
Lancaster,  as  a  part  of  the  township,  not  prejudicing  any 
former  grants." 

This  act  of  the  general  court  made  the  new  grant  a  part  of 
the  township  of  Lancaster,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1711,  it  was  provided  "  that  all  such  as  were  inhabit- 
ants, might  join  in  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  Land,  and  all 
such  as  would  do  it,  should  signity  the  same  by  signing  a  con- 
tract which  contained  the  following  stipulation.  "We,  the 
subscribers,  do  hereby  bihd  ourselves  and  our  heirs  to  pay 
each  one  his  equal  share  of  the  purchase  of  said  lands  and  all 
charges  that  have  or  shall  be  expended  about  the  same,  and 
to  run  equal  hazard  of  obtaining  said  land,  provided,  that 
if  said  land  be  obtained,  we  shall  each  one  have  an  equal 
share." 

By  this  it  appears  that  neither  the  town  as  a  corporation, 
nor  the  body  of  proprietors ,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
simply  as  inhabitants,  were  the  owners  of  the  "new  grant;" 
but  those  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  who  joined  in  the  purchase 
became  the  owners  in  equal  shares. 

The  grant  of  Tahanto  included  the  home  or  capital  of  Sho- 
lan,  the  sachem,  who  invited  the  whites  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nashua.  The  original  grant  did  not  cover  or  include  that 
place.  The  western  boundary  of  Lancaster,  old  township, 
was  east  of  Sholan's  headquarters.  His  capital  was  between 
East  and  West  Washacum  lakes,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  over- 
looking both  those  beautiful  sheets  of  water.  The  stream  which 
takes  the  water  from  East  to  West  Washacum,  runs  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  mound  or  rise  of  land.  The  brook  is  bordered  by 
swampy  land.  The  home  of  the  chief  was  bounded  and  guard- 
ed on  three  sides,  and  was  a  fine  strategic  point,  which  could 
be  easily  defended.  There  is  a  ditch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
little  hill,  but  that  is  probably  the  work  of  the  white  man. 

As  the  new  grant  included  both  ponds,  the  Indian  capi- 
tal came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town,  but  this  did  not 
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interfere  Avith  the  right  of  the  natives  to  plant,  hunt  or  fish, 
which  was  their  original  and  sole  condition,  in  dealing  with 
the  first  settlers. 

The  site  of  the  home  or  fort  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  the 
iron  mine  north  of  the  pond  arc  well  worth  visiting  by  the 
curious. 


"There  glided  the  corn-dance,  the  coiincil-fire  shone, 
And  against  the  red  war-post  the  hatchet  was  thrown. 

There  the  old  smoked  in  silence  their  pipes,  and  the  young 
To  the  pike  and  the  white-perch  their  baited  lines  flung; 
There  the  boy  shaped  his  arrows,  and  there  the  shy  maid 
Wove  her  many-hued  baskets  and  bright  wampiim  braid." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ANNALS.  POPULATION  FROM  1690  TO  1714.  REPJIESENTA- 
TIYES  TO  1HE  GENERAL  COURT.  THE  STATE  OF  EDU- 
CATION. THE  CHURCH.  .MINISTERS.  SETTLEMENT  OF 
REV.   JOHN  PRENTICE. 

The  new  territory,  or  "  additional  grant  "  on  the  west,  con- 
tained about  forty  square  miles,  though  the  survey  was  far 
from  being  exact.  The  town  had  now  reached  its  full  dimen- 
sions, being  ten  miles  north  and  south,  twelve  miles  on  its 
northern  boundary,  and  about  ten  miles  from  east  to  west, 
on  the  southern  line.  The  whole  township  contained  not  far 
from  one  hundred  and  ten  square  miles  of  land.  Many  years 
later  an  addition  was  made  by  the  annexation  of  Shrews- 
bury Leg,"  so  called,  l)ut  before  that  event,  a  large  section 
had  been  taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  to  help 
form  the  towns  of  Harvard,  Bolton  and  Berlin.  The  close 
of  the  war,  near  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  was  favor- 
able to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  frontier  towns,  and 
Lancaster  began  to  enjoy  unusual  prosperity. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  up 
the  Annals  of  the  town  to  this  point,  and  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  dwelling  here,  as  near  as  possible,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Brunswick  family  over 
the  British  empire.  These  points,  with  the  state  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  settlement  of  the  Eev.  John  Prentice  as  pastor 
of  the  church,  will  be  attended  to  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  following  are  detached  facts  occurring  from  time  to 
time,  which  illustrate  the  past,  and  show  the  character  of  the 
people  in  the  primitive  days  of  New  England. 
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In  1652  Riilph  Houghton,  John  Prescott  and  others,  took 
the  "oath  of  fidelity."  This  indicates  that  Prescott,  what- 
ever his  theoretical  views,  accepted  the  government  and  laws, 
as  a  good  citizen. 

In  early  times  the  period  of  military  service  was  between 
sixteen  or  eighteen  and  forty-five.  But  in  seasons  of  peril, 
the  time  was  extended  towards  old  age.  Hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  entries  on  the  Records  as  the  following.  In  1662 
Lawrence  Waters  was  released  from  "  ordinary  traynings," 
on  condition  of  paying  five  shillings  per  annum.  Not  far  from 
the  same  time,  the  aged  John  White  was  relieved,  on  account 
of  advanced  years. 

At  the  session  of  the  Middlesex  County  Probate  Court,  in 
1662,  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  presented  to  the  court  held 
in  Cambridge,  in  April,  for  "  defect  in  weights  and  measures," 
and  enjoined  to  provide  a  remedy  on  penalty  of  forty  shil- 
lings. 

In  1672  a  complaint  was  entered  against  Edmund  Parker, 
for  "entertaining"  a  bastard  child  of  Silvanus,  a  negro,  be- 
longing to  Roxbury,  contrary  to  order.  The  case  reached  the 
general  court,  where  it  was  ordered  that  while  the  child  was 
in  the  place,  the  selectmen  should  take  care  "that  it  be  pro- 
vided for  as  humanity  and  religion  "  required.  Parker  gave 
bonds  in  £100  to  save  the  town  from  damages,  and  to  sup- 
port the  child,  or  return  it  to  Roxbury. 

The  next  paragraph  may  help  to  explain  the  above,  as  it 
reveals  something  in  respect  to  Parker's  fitness  to  bring  up  a 
child,  whether  his  own,  or  that  of  another  man.  In  1674, 
Edmund  Parker  was  before  the  court,  on  complaint,  and  was 
convicted  of  "neglect  of  God's  worship  on  the  Lord's  day." 
Both  himself  and  his  family  were  admonished.  The  court 
commended  it  to  the  selectmen  "  diligently  to  inspect  his  fam- 
ily, and  observe  their  manner  for  the  future."  If  there  was 
no  amendment,  the  selectmen  were  "  ordered  and  empower- 
ed to  dispose  of  his  son  to  service  "  where  he  might  be  better 
taught  and  governed. 
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The  next  year  John  Johnson  was  fined  twenty  shillings, 
and  six  shillings  costs,  "  for  abstaining  from  public  worship." 

The  Middlesex  Court,  in  April,  1682,  convicted  Cyprian 
Stevens  of  "  selling  strong  drink  "  to  the  Indians .  He  was 
fined  twenty  shillings,  money,  and  to  pay  costs  to  two  Ind- 
ian witnesses,  three  shillings.  The  prohibitory  law  of  those 
times  was  intended  to  shield  the  Indians  from  harm  in  the  use 
of  strong  drink. 

In  1686  Stevens  had  a  successor  in  Nathaniel  Wilder,  who 
was  licensed  by  the  Court  of  Pleas,  and  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  to  "retail  wine,  beere,aile,  cyder,  rum,"  etc.  At 
the  same  time  Stevens  was  appointed  clerk  to  take  account  of 
all  births  and  deaths  in  Lancaster. 

As  the  town  had  neglected  to  pay  Nathaniel  Wilder  for  "  six- 
teen wolves  by  him  killed  in  1684-5,"  the  general  court  sig- 
nified to  the  said  town,  "that  the  change  of  government  does 
not  discharge  them  from  their  duty  in  such  cases,"  and  they 
had  to  "  satisfie"  the  petitioner.  The  change  of  government 
alluded  to  was  the  usurpation  of  Andros.  That  was  not  to 
insure  immunity  to  wolves. 

In  1688  Josiah  White  was  allowed,  by  the  county,  twenty 
shillings  for  "  killing  one  growne  wolf  "  in  Lancaster.  Na- 
thaniel Wilder  was  allowed  forty  shillings  for  killing  two 
"growne  wolves,"  and  John  Womsquan,  an  Indian,  ten  shil- 
lings for  killing  one  "growne  wolf."  Why  the  Indian  re- 
ceived only  half  as  much  as  a  white  man  for  killing  a"  growne" 
wolf,  is  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  the  wolf  was  not  full 
"  growne  ;"  and  possibly  the  whites  wished  to  monopolize  the 
business. 

Cyprian  Stevens,  constable,  in  1690,  allowed  a  prisoner  to 
escape.  He  was  arraigned  and  convicted.  He  was  either 
careless ;  or  else  in  collusion  with  the  prisoner.  But  the 
court  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  soon  fulfilled  his  war- 
rant.   In  consequence  he  was  discharged  on  paying  costs. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  the  general  court,  in  February,  1693, 
setting  forth  that  the  town  had  sufiered  greatly  from  war,  and 
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praying  for  allowance  for  "  their  great  charges  in  fortifying 
themselves  in  this  troublesome  time."  The  com-t  allowed 
£20  out  of  the  assessments  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  1695  the  town  represented  to  the  legislature  that  sever- 
al persons  had  moved  away,  and  others  had  died,  before  the 
year  1690.  The  town  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  paying 
their  taxes .  This  petition  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  a 
change  in  the  inhabitants,  as  nearly  all  the  names  cited,  be- 
long to  old  and  well-known  families.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Cyprian  Stevens,  William  Huttson,  [Hudson,]  Samuel 
Wheeler,  Benjamin  Willard,  Joseph  Waters,  Nathaniel 
Harwood,  Samuel  Parker,  Arthur  Tooker. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  population  of  the  town 
had  not'  only  increased,  but  had  become  widely  distributed 
since  the  re-settlement.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  in  1676,  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  There  were 
in  the  town  over  fifty  families.  In  1684,  there  were  about 
eighteen  families  on  the  ground ;  which  would  give  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  persons.  There  was  a  steady  increase 
from  this  time  for  several  years.  New  families  came  into 
the  town,  and  children  were  born  into  those  which  had  re- 
turned. By  March,  1687,  according  to  Willard,  there  "had 
been  thirty  births."  A  list  of  names,  made  in  the  next  year, 
numbered  eighty,  mostly  heads  of  families.  The  larger  part 
of  these  belonged  to  Lancaster.  Suppose  that  sixty  of  these 
names  represented  the  male  heads  of  families,  the  population 
would  be  about  three  hundred  and  thirty.  And  this  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  conclusion.  By  that  time  nearly  all 
the  absentees  would  have  returned,  except  the  few  who  had 
settled  elsewhere,  or  had  fallen  by  death.  These  last  ten 
years  had  been  free  from  Indian  hostilities.  But  now  war 
broke  out  again,  and  the  increase  was  retarded,  first  by  the 
partial  stoppage  of  migration,  and  secondly  by  the  many 
fatal  casualties  between  1688  and  1710. 
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111  Mr.  Willard's  Centennial  Address,  page  101,  he  says 
that  an  "  ancient  authority  states  that  there  were  seventy- 
nine  ratable  polls  here  in  1708."  He  does  not  give  the  au- 
thority, nor  vouch  for  it.  Allowing  one  ratable  poll  to  every 
four  and  a  half  inhabitants,  the  poiDulation  Avould  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six.  That  is,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants had  increased  in  twenty  years  to  the  number  of  about 
twenty-six. 

From  1708  the  increase  was  quite  rapid,  since  we  find, 
from  the  table  of  garrisons,  on  a  preceding  page,  that  in  1711 , 
there  were  in  the  town,  eighty -three  families,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  men  inhabitants,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
souls.  This  gives  very  nearly  five  and  one-half  souls  to  a 
family,  and  shows  the  increase  to  have  been,  if  the  data  are 
correct,  about  one  hundred  in  three  years.  This  result  is  not 
improbable  or  surprising.  No  person  was  killed  by  the  Ind- 
ians, in  this  town,  after  1707  except  an  Indian  boy.  There 
was  comparative  safety  here,  and  the  people  from  the  lower 
towns  flocked  into  this  beautiful  section  in  large  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  families.  Before  the  massacre,  nearly  all  the  people 
lived  in  South  Lancaster,  and  on  the  Neck,  or  Center.  There 
were,  perhaps,  a  few  families  in  the  part  which  now  forms 
Bolton  and  Berlin.  But  in  1711  there  were  several  families 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  George  hill,  and  some  in  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  towards  Sawyer's  mill,  now  in  Boylston. 
The  number  who  had  settled  in  what  is  now  Harvard,  Bolton 
and  Berlin,  was  still  larger.  There  w^ere  scattered  families 
also  on  the  road  to  Still  River  and  the  road  towards  Lunen- 
burg. There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  in  the 
Center  and  South  Lancaster,  was  less  dense  than  at  the  first 
settlement.  As  3^et  Leominster  and  Sterling  belonged  to 
the  unsettled  wilderness. 

It  was  optional  with  the  towns  to  be  represented  in  the  gen- 
eral court.  Lancaster  sent  no  delegate  previous  to  the  year 
1673  though  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,  of  Cam- 
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bridge  or  Boston,  in  1671.  While  Major  Willard  resided 
here,  he  as  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  doubtless 
looked  after  the  interests  of  his  neighbors.  The  name  of  the 
representative  in  1673,  is  given  as  "Mr.  Howton."  This 
was  either  Ralph  or  John  Houghton ;  probably  the  former. 
The  town  was  not  represented  again  until  1689,  when  Ralph 
Houghton  and  John  Moor  were  sent.  The  successive  rep- 
resentatives from  that  date  to  1725,  when  the  town  Records 
begin  again  to  help  us,  have  been  found  by  examining  the 
manuscript  and  printed  Minutes  of  the  general  court.  There 
was  no  representation  in  the  years  not  mentioned.  In  1690 
John  Houghton,  junior  or  second,  was  delegate.  In  1692, 
John  Moor  and  John  Houghton.  In  1693,  1697,  1705  and 
1706,  John  Houghton.  Thomas  Sawyer  was  sent  in  1707. 
John  Houghton  followed  in  1708.  In  1710,  Josiah  Whit- 
comb  served.  John  Houghton  was  delegate  in  the  years 
1711,  1712,  1716  to  1719,  and  also  in  1721  and  1724. 
Jabez  Fairbank  was  sent  in  1714,  1722  and  1723.  Joseph 
Wilder  was  delegate  in  1720  and  1725.  The  court  always 
had  a  spring  and  fall  session,  but  the  representatives  did  not 
always  attend  l)oth  sessions.  The  towns  paid  their  own  del- 
egates, according  to  the  time  they  served,  and  probably  did 
not  insist  upon  their  attendance  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  local  or  general  good. 

Nothing  very  definite  can  be  known  in  regard  to  the  schools 
in  Lancaster  at  this  period  of  its  history.  There  is  no  reason 
however,  to  doubt  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  were  com- 
plied with  as  well  as  in  other  towns.  The  Records,  soon  after 
this  period,  show  that  schools  were  in  operation,  and  that  the 
town  was  in  the  habit  of  raising  an  annual  tax  for  supporting 
them. 

There  is  a  notion,  quite  current  in  some  quarters,  that  the 
times  now  under  review  may  be  termed  the  "  dark  age  "  of 
New  England.  .  It  is  said  that  the  first  generation  which 
brought  a  certain  amount  of  culture  and  refinement  from  the 
old  country,  and  had  imparted  some  flavor  thereof  to  their 
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children,  were  now  succeeded  by  a  generation  comparatively 
ignorant,  rustic  and  superstitious.  The  darkness  of  inter- 
minable woods,  filled  with  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  it  is 
alleged,  predisposed  the  people  to  wild  imaginings  and  dark 
forebodings.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  the  witch  delusion, 
and  the  intolerance  of  a  bigoted  church  and  ministry.  But 
all  this  is  itself  mostly  the  spawn  of  imagination.  Doubt- 
less the  third  genei-ation  may  have  lacked  some  of  the  refine- 
ment of  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers .  But  that  the 
thii'd  and  fourth  generations  were  less  educated  than  the  first 
and  second  is  a  groundless  supposition.  The  fathers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  at  once  established  a  system  of 
education  which  readied  all  the  chiklren ;  a  state  of  things 
nnknown  in  Englaud,  at  that  time,  and  not  enjoyed  by  the 
present  generation  of  children.  A  college  was  opened  at 
Cambridge  by  men  who  had  received  the  best  training  that  Ox- 
ford and  Canil)ridge  could  give .  Xeighborhood  schools ,  gram- 
mar schools,  and  a  college  trained  the  most  intelligent  and 
quick-witted  people  in  the  world.  No  people  were  so  little 
infected  wdth  superstition ;  or  so  little  deluded  by  witch- 
craft, or  so  free  from  Ingotr}^  and  intolerance.  These  evils 
prevailed  in  the  world,  whether  heathen,  Mohammedan  or 
Christian.  They  were  felt  here,  for  a  time,  but  with  ever 
diminishing  force,  imtil  they  were  expelled  b}^  the  healthy 
ofrowth  of  a  sound  mental  and  relii^ious  constitution. 

The  people  of  Lancaster  shared  in  this  general  enlighten- 
ment. An  ignorant  people  do  not  voluntarily  choose  and  sus- 
tain a  learned  and  godly  ministry.  Religious  leaders  they  will 
have  ;  but  these  will  be  ignorant  like  themselves,  or  pander  to 
their  vices,  while  fosterins;  their  ionorance.  Not  so  with  our 
predecessors  in  these  fair  and  fertile  fields .  Whether  transient 
or  permanent,  their  ministers  were  always  University . schol- 
ars. So  fiir  as  known,  they  were  men  of  abilities  and  culture 
above  the  average  in  their  profession.  In  character  they  were 
pure;  in  reputation,  unspotted.  Row^landson,  Whiting  and 
Gardner,  all  won  and  retained  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
church,  and  the  community. 
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The  {iftectioiuxte  esteem  in  which  the  clergymen  of  this  town 
were  regarded,  is  shown  by  a  kind  and  gracefnl  deed  which 
ilhistrates  the  year  1G88.  The  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  min- 
istering here  with  a  view  to  settlement.  He  needed  a  house, 
and  the  peoi)le  agreed  to  build  one  for  him  in  part  by  sub- 
scription. The  paper  contained  about  eighty  names.  These 
names  belonged,  with  few  exceptions,  to  residents  in  Lancas- 
ter.   And  of  these  latter,  nearly  all  were  heads  of  families. 

A  beautiful  site  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  dwell- 
ing. It  was  on  the  lawn  of  the  Col.  Fay  estate,  and  near  the 
corner  of  the  roads.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  elm  trees 
which  now  adorn  the  grounds,  were  planted.  The  work  went 
on,  and  the  town,  on  the  third  of  tTanuary,  1690,  voted  to  make 
conveyance  to  Mr.  Whiting  of  the  house  and  land  formerly 
granted  by  the  town. 

On  the  same  day,  the  house  being*  tinished,  possession 
was  given  in  the  following  singular  and  impressive  manner. 
The  voters,  and  probably  others,  in  large  number,  assembled 
at  the  house,  walked  through  the  rooms,  and  after  a  pleasant 
and  thorough  inspection,  passed  out  of  doors,  and  formally 
gave  possession  to  their  minister.  Those  moderately  endowed 
with  imagination  can  picture  that  day  as  a  "red  letter  day"  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  Doubtless  there  was  a  large  gath- 
ering of  parents  and  children.  There  was  a  "feast  of  fat 
things,'*  and  the  voice  of  song  and  prayei-,  and  an  interchange 
of  earnest  congratulations.  And  when  the  people  went  to 
their  own  homes,  who  can  doul^t  that  they  left  many  gifts  to 
cheer  the  home  of  their  minister? 

The  Records  of  the  church  which  Mr.  Whiting  and  his  suc- 
cessors served,  till  the  settlement  of  the  Eev,  John  Prentice , 
are  lost.  It  is  known,  however,  that  after  the  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  Whiting,  several  very  respectable  gentlemen  supplied 
the  pulpit,  each  for  a  short  time,  until  the  Rev.  Andi-ew 
Gardner  came,  in  May,  1701.  His  most  unfortunate  and 
much  lamented  death  occurred  in  October,  1704.  The  next 
May,  1705,  Mr.  John  Prentice  l)egan  preaching  in  the  town. 
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After  supplying  nearly  three  years,  he  was  invited  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1707-8,  to  become  the  settled  minister  of  the  church, 
and  religious  teacher  of  the  town.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  was  ordained  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  old 
style,  1708. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  the  number  of  church  members 
at  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Prentice,  but  the  Cove- 
nant renewed  on  the  day  of  his  settlement  was  owned  by 
thirty-three  male  members,  and  signed  with  their  names. 
The  document,  with  the  names  appended,  here  follows,  and 
brings  this  chapter  to  an  appropriate  close. 

LANCASTER   CHURCH  COVENANT. 
Renewed  March  29,  (0.  S.)  1708. 

"We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  in  New  England,  knowing  that 
we  are  prone  to  offend  and  provoke  the  Most  High  God,  both 
in  heart,  word  and  deed,  through  the  prevalence  of  sin  that 
dwelleth  within  us,  and  through  temptations  from  without  us, 
for  which  we  have  great  reason  to  be  unfeignedly  humble  be- 
fore him  from  day  to  day,  do  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  dependence  upon  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
solemnly  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  and  one  with  another, 
according  to  God,  as  followeth. 

"  Imprimis .  That  having  chosen  and  taken  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah to  be  our  God,  we  will  fear  him,  cleave  to  him,  and 
love  and  serve  him,  in  truth,  with  all  our  hearts,  giving  up 
ourselves  unto  him  as  his  people.  In  all  things  to  be  at  his 
sovereign  disposal,  that  we  may  have  and  hold  communion 
with  him  as  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  according  to 
his  revealed  will,  unto  our  lives'  end. 

"2.  We  also  bind  ourselves  to  bring  up  our  children 
and  servants  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  by  holy  in- 
structions, according  to  our  abilities ;  and  in  special,  by  the 
use  of  orthodox  catechisms,  that  true  religion  may  be  main- 
11 
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tained  in  our  fUmilies  while  wc  live  ;  yea,  and  among  such  as 
shall  live  when  we  are  dead  and  gone. 

"  3.  And  we  farther  promise  to  keep  close  to  the  truth  of 
Christ,  endeavoring  with  lively  affection  towards  it  in  our 
hearts,  to  defend  it  against  all  opposers  thereof,  as  God  shall 
call  us  at  any  time  thereunto  ;  which  that  we  may  do,  we  re- 
solve to  use  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  our  platform,  whereby  we 
may  discern  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  not  the  new-found  in- 
ventions of  men. 

"  4.  We  also  engage  ourselves  to  have  a  careful  inspection 
of  our  own  hearts,  viz.,  so  as  to  endeavor,  by  the  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  mortification  of  all  our  sinful  passions, 
worldly  frames,  and  disorderly  affections,  whereby  we  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  living  God. 

"  5 .  We  moreover  oblige  ourselves ,  in  the  faithful  improve- 
ment of  our  ability  and  opportunity,  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  all  the  particular  institutions  of  Christ  for  his  church, 
under  gospel  administrations ,  with  reverent  attention  unto 
the  Word  of  God  ;  to  pay  unto  him  our  praises  ;  and  to  hold 
communion  each  with  other  in  the  use  of  the  seals  of  the  cov- 
enant, viz.  baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

"■6.  We  likewise  promise  that  we  will  peaceably  submit 
unto  the  discipline  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  church  for  of- 
fenders, obeying  according  to  the  will  of  God,  those  that  have 
the  rule  over  us  in  the  Lord. 

"  7.  We  also  bind^ourselves  to  walk  in  love  one  towards 
another,  endeavoring  our  mutual  edification,  visiting,  exhort- 
ing, comforting,  as  occasion  [ability]  serveth,  and  warning 
any  brother  or  sister  which  off*endeth,  not  divulging  .private 
ofi'ences  irregularly,  but  heedfuUy  following  the  precepts  laid 
down  for  church  dealing,  (Matt.  18:  15,  16,  17)  forgiving 
all  that  do  manifest  unto  the  judgment  of  charity,  that  they 
truly  repent  of  their  miscarriages. 

"  Now  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good 
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work  to  do  his  will,  working  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 

Jesus  Chr 
ever.    Amen."    Signed  by 


through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and 


John  Bennett, 
Edward  Phelps, 
Joshua  Osgood, 
Joseph  Whitconib, 
David  Osgood, 
Joseph  Mores, 
Joseph  Wilder,  jr., 
Oliver  Moor, 
John  Harris, 
John  Priest, 
Daniel  Rugg, 


John  Warner, 
Jonathan  Houghton, 
Josiali  Wheler, 
Benjamin  Wilson, 
Jonas  Houghton, 
Samuel  Willard, 
Jabez  Fairbank, 
Thomas  Houghton, 
Hooker  Osgood, 
John  Prentice, 
Thomas  Wilder, 


John  Houghton, 
eTosiah  Whetcomb, 
John  Wilder, 
Jeremiah  Wilson, 
John  Rugg, 
Jonathan  Moor, 
Joseph  Wilder, 
Jabez  Fairbank, 
Josiah  White, 
James  Wilder, 
Joseph  Hutchins. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


NEW  FAMILIES.  JOHN  FLETCHER  AND  HANNAH  PHELPS. 
LANCASTER  HEROES  :  FAIRBANK.  THE  WILLARDS.  HART- 
WELL.  WHITE. 

Joseph  Dudley,  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  was  appoint- 
ed President  of  New  England  by  the  king,  in  1685,  and  con- 
tmued  in  office  one  year.  In  1702  he  became  the  royal  gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1715,  when  his  death  left  the  executive  de- 
partment to  Lieut.  Gov.  William  Taylor.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1716  by  Samuel  Shute,  who  continued  in  power  seven 
years,  when  in  1723,  Lieut.  Gov.  William  Dummer  became 
acting  governor.  His  administration  lasted  till  1730,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1728,  when  William  Burnet,  son 
of  the  famous  bishop  and  historian,  Gilbert  Burnet,  was  gov- 
ernor. It  fell  to  Dummer's  lot  to  conduct  the  war  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  closing  with  Love  well's  fight,  and  he  seems 
to  have  won  a  fairly  honorable  name  in  our  colonial  history. 
Dummer  Academy  in  Byfield  bears  his  name.  Fort  Dum- 
mer, and  Dummerston  in  Vermont,  serve  to  perpetuate  his 
fame  beyond  our  bounds. 

George  1.  was  acknowledged  by  our  ancestors  as  their  king, 
in  1715,  and  all  writs  ran  in  his  name  during  the  period  in- 
cluded in  this  chapter,  from  1713  to  1730.  Bolingbroke  and 
Harley,  the  ministers  of  Anne,  during  the  later  years  of  her 
reign,  had  been  driven  from  power.  The  prompt  action  of 
the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset  baffled  the  partisans  of 
the  pretender,  and  a  long  succession  of  whig  politicians  up- 
held the  throne  of  the  Brunswick  family.  Of  these,  the  most 
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capable,  if  not  the  most  honest,  was  Robert  Walpole,  who 
held  the  rems  of  power  from  1720  to  1743.  His  sagacity, 
his  aversion  to  change,  and  his  love  of  peace,  made  him  a 
friend  to  the  colonies. 

Thus  connected  with  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  frontier  settlement  of  Lancaster  was  engaged  in 
subduing  its  extended  territory.  But  the  resident  jjroprietors 
were  agitated,  by  a  claim  to  the  new  purchase,  which  certain 
non-residents  made  in  the  year  1717.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  month  of  February,  the  following  paper 
was  presented.  ^' A  claim  made  by  several  persons  repre- 
sented by  Francis  Fullam,  to  wit :  We  the  subscribers,  whose 
names  are  underwritten, 

Daniel  How,      upon  the  right  of  Capt.  Henry  Kerley,  £100-0-0 


John  Barns,        "  " 

50- 

-0- 

-0 

James  Keyes,      "  " 

Roper, 

50- 

-0- 

-0 

John  Sherman,    "  " 

John  Moore, 

Benjamin  Bailey,  "  " 

John  Houghton, 

20- 

-0- 

-0 

David  Church,    "  " 

Capt.  Kerley, 

50- 

-0- 

-0 

u  a 

Edward  Brick, 

50- 

-0- 

-0 

John  Booker,       "     •  " 

Robert  Houghton, 

Simon  Gates,       "  " 

Stephen  Gates, 

314- 

-0- 

-0 

Isaac  Hunt.         "  " 

Samuel  Bennet, 

30- 

-0- 

-0 

Samuel  Wright,   "  " 

Cyprian  Stevens, 

40- 

-0- 

-0 

Ira  [or  Fra.]  Fullam,  " 

George  Adams, 

0- 

-0- 

-0 

do  hereby  demand  all  and  every  of  our  respective  rights  and 
divisions  of,  in,  and  unto  all  rights  and  divisions  of  lands,  made 
or  to  be  made  in  that  tract  of  land  last  granted  by  the  great 
and  general  court  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England,  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1713,  to  be 
added  and  confirmed  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  as  part  of 
that  township,  in  which  tract  of  land  we  have  and  claim  our 
just  rights  of  property  in  proportion,  as  being  invested  in 
the  original  right  in  said  town  of  Lancaster."  Signed  by 
John  Sherman,  Daniel  How,  John  Barnes,  James  Keyes,  Si- 
mon Gates,  Samuel  Wright,  Ira  Fullam,  David  Church,  Ben- 
jamin Bailey. 
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The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  John 
Houghton,  Ephraim,  James  and  Joseph  Wilder,  who  proba- 
bly reported  to  a  meeting  held  on  the  fifth  of  March.  The 
town  held  that  the  "  new  purchase,"  now  the  greater  part  of 
Leominster  and  Sterling,  was  bought  by  certain  inhal)itants  of 
Lancaster  of  George  Dahonta  and  other  Indians,  and  since 
added  and  confirmed  to  the  town  by  the  great  and  general 
court.  The  subject  was  "  agitated,"  says  the  Eecord,  and  the 
conclusion  was,  that  they, the  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster have  no  right  nor  interest  in  said  land  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  by  any  former  rights  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  ;  and 
also  farther  conclude  and  agree  that  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  said  land  in  point  of  division  upon  the  origi- 
nal rights  of  said  town,  but  conclude  that  it  be  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  town  of  Lancaster  who  purchased  the  same,  set 
ofi*  as  a  propriety,  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  171G,  (O.S.) 
as  their  proper  right  and  propriety,  to  order,  divide,  improve 
and  dispose  of  the  same  according  to  their  interest  therein, 
by  purchase,  as  the  law  in  that  case  has  made  provision." 
The  men  who  bought  land  of  the  Indians,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  general  court,  very  properly  repelled 
the  claim  of  those  who  had  not  joined  in  the  purchase. 

The  "  new  purchase  "  could  be  of  value  only  as  new  roads 
w^ere  cut  through  the  woods  and  swamps.  The  stream  of 
settlers  now  pouring  in  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the  east  and 
the  center,  caused  highways  and  byways  "  to  be  opened  in  all 
directions.  Three  or  four  roads  led  over  George  and  Ballard 
hills  to  Chocksett  and  Leominster.  Old  roads  were  straight- 
ened and  improved,  as  the  needs  and  the  means  of  the  people 
required. 

Among  the  new  families  which  set  up  their  family  altars 
here  from  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  year 
1730,  we  find  the  names  of  Carter,  Fletcher,  Phelps,  Harris, 
Hutchins,  Hapgood,  Osgood,  Hinds,  Glazier,  and  others.  A 
manuscript  drawn  up  by  a  native  of  the  town,  Charles  F, 
Fletcher,  of  Philadelphia,  afibrds  information  illustrative  of 
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ancient  times  and  customs.  Speaking  of  some  of  these  fam- 
ilies, the  writer  says  that  the  Carters  came  in  first.  Capt. 
Ephraim  Carter  moved  from  Chelmsford  to  Lancaster  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  took  up  a  large  tract 
of  land  extending  far  into  Leominster.  It  is  related  that 
soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  Carter  tract,  Capt.  Carter  either 
gave  or  sold  to  his  nephew,  Joseph  Carter,  of  Chelmsford,  a 
small  part  of  his  purchase.  The  said  Joseph — the  year  not 
given — built  for  himself  a  log  house  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  house  where  Mr.  Keyes  lately  lived,  (now  owned  hj  H. 
D.  Stratton.)  Having  finished  his  house,  and  made  it  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  admit,  he  returned  to 
Chelmsford  and  married  Ruth  Phelps,  thus  connecting  the 
Phelps  family  with  the  Carter  family. 

"  Returning  to  Lancaster  with  his  bride,  she  took  with  her 
as  companion  her  sister  Hannah  Phelps,  to  assist  her  in  driv- 
ing away  the  bears,  and  keejDing  off  the  Indians,  when  her 
husband  was  out  in  the  woods,  chopping  and  clearing  pre- 
paratory to  the  next  planting  season. 

"  This  family  had  been  domesticated  now  for  two  or  three 
months,  had  become  better  acquainted  with  their  location  and 
neighborhood,  and  had  received  and  made  a  few  visits  among 
the  old  settlers.  Some  progress  had  been  made  in  clearing 
and  preparing  for  planting  in  the  spring.  Thanksgiving  was 
near,  and  such  rude  preparation  as  the  forest  afforded  had 
been  made  for  its  celebration.  Towards  evening  of  a  pleas- 
ant autumnal  day,  the  housework  done  up,  the  table  spread 
for  supper,  a  bright  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  the  ladies  were 
waiting  and  looking  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Carter,  that  supper 
might  be  over,  when  they  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  hoofs,  and  looking  saw  a  horseman  approaching, 
mounted  oil  an  iron-gray  horse  full  of  fire  and  spirit. 
[Whether  it  was  the  man  or  the  horse,  or  both,  that  was  full 
of  fire  and  spirit,  or  their  imagination  only,  history  does  not 
say . ]  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  rider  was  John  Fletcher  of  Chelms- 
ford, come  to  renew  his  attentions  to  Miss  Phelps.    He  was- 
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soon  at  her  feet,  .ind  then  there  was  joy  and  gladness  in  that 
house.  The  news  had  to  be  asked  and  told,  about  all  the  re- 
lations and  friends  in  Chelmsford,  from  whom  they  had  heard 
but  once  since  they  left.  *  *  *  *  Now  a  messenger  had  come 
to  visit  this  outpost,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  questions .  This 
is  the  story  of  the  advent  of  the  Fletchers  into  Lancaster." 

The  marriage  of  John  Fletcher  and  Hannah  Phelps  in  1712 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Fletcher  lived,  during  several  years, 
in  the  house  with  Carter.  Family  tradition  reports  that  they 
"  worked  together  with  great  unanimity,  subduing  the  forest, 
and  making  the  country  habitable.  Carter  sold  to  Fletcher 
a  parcel  of  land  nearly  due  north  of  his  own  house,  and 
assisted  Fletcher  to  build  a  log  house  like  his  own."  This 
may  seem  strange,  since  there  had  been  a  saw-mill  at  Pres- 
cott's  mills  more  than  fifty  j^ears  ;  but  probably  it  was  cheaper 
to  hew  the  logs,  than  to  cart  them  to  the  mill,  and  bring  back 
the  boards.  Timber  was  a  nuisance,  and  had  to  be  disposed 
of  in  some  way.  When  the  house  was  "finished  and  occu- 
pied, the  family  gave  a  grand  entertainment^  inviting  the 
Carters,  the  Wilders,  the  Gosses,  and  some  others.  The 
descendants  of  Ruth  and  Hannah  Phelps  occupied  their 
homesteads  in  Lancaster  for  four  generations,  and  lived  to- 
gether in  great  harmony  and  friendsliip." 

Though  Carter  and  Fletcher  begun  with  log  houses,  yet 
there  were  many  framed  houses  in  the  town.  Some  of  these 
are  still  standing.  The  houses  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  and  of 
Emory  White  probably  antedate  the  coming  of  Fletcher. 
The  house  taken  down  in  1876  by  Frank  Taylor,  was  formerly 
in  possession  of  the  Carter  family,  and  doubtless  was  built 
soon  after  the  advent  of  Joseph  Carter.  The  first  house  of 
Fletcher  was  built  of  logs.  Then  a  frame  was  annexed  to 
one  side  or  end.  Later,  the  log  part  was  taken  down,  and 
a  frame  set  in  its  place,  making  a  framed  house  with  its  L 
part. 

Resuming  the  narrative  of  the  town,  it  will  gratify  a  rea- 
sonable curiosity  to  give  a  report  of  the  first  town  meeting 
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that  is  on  record  after  the  massacre  in  1676.  From  that 
date  on  to  1716  there  is  a  blank  in  our  town  Eecords.  Then, 
in  the  Proprietors'  Book,  the  record  begins  again,  and  on  the 
tenth  of  March,  1717-18,  we  find  the  proceedings  of  a  town- 
meeting  to  consider  about  building  the  Neck  bridge.  Next, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1718,  (O.  S.),  we  read  the  report 
of  a  town  meeting  at  which  John  Houghton,  jr. ,  was  chosen 
representative  to  the  general  court. 

The  next  record  of  a  town  meeting  bears  date  March  2, 
1718-19.  "The  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  met  at  the  meet- 
ing-house according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  choose  town 
officers,  and  first  chose  Ephraim  Wilder  moderator  of  said 
meeting  ;  and  then  next  a  warrant  was  read  for  a  choice  of 
a  grandjuror,  and  accordingly  the  town  was  warned  per 
Samuel  Willard,  constable,  to  choose  one,  and  then  the  town 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  John  White,  the  person  to  serve 
on  the  grandjury  for  the  year  ensuing. 

"  The  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  selectmen,  and  chose 
John  Houghton,  Capt.  Peter  Joslyn,  Josiah  White,  Jonas 
Houghton,  jr.,  and  Joseph  Wilder,  selectmen.  The  town 
chose  John  Houghton,  sen.,  town  clerk,  and  voted  to  choose 
assessors." 

The  assessors  chosen  were  John  Keys,  Joseph  Wilder, 
and  Jacob  Houghton.  The  following  constables  were  chosen. 
Daniel  Pugg,  Jonathan  Houghton  and  Hezekiah  Whitcombe. 
"Then  the  laws  enjoined  to  be  read,  were  read  in  said  meet- 
ing." 

The  highway  surveyors  were  George  Glazier,  Jonathan 
Moore,  Jonathan  Sawyer  and  Oliver  Wilder.  Treasurer, 
James  Wilder.  Tythingmen,  Josiah  White  and  Samuel 
Warner.  Fence  viewers,  Bazalial  Sawyer  and  Thomas  Car- 
ter. Haywards,  Hooker  Osgood,  jr.,  John  Hinds,  jr.,  Dan- 
iel Houghton  and  John  Goss.  Sealer  of  leather,  Thomas 
Carter.  He  had  a  tannery  on  George  hill.  John  Houghton, 
jr.,  ganger,  and  then  the  "  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  of  May  next,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
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afternoon."  There  is  no  record  of  the  adjourned  meetmg  in 
the  Proprietors'  Book ;  but  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
proprietors,  being  mainly  the  same  as  the  voters  in  the  town, 
did  much  town  business  in  their  capacity  as  proprietors. 

At  this  time  the  relations  between  our  people  and  the  Ind- 
ians at  the  east  had  become  unsettled.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  general  court  extended  over  the  territority  of  Maine,  and 
at  times,  the  settlers  in  New  Hampshire  Avere  under  its  protec- 
tion. Expeditions  were  sent  in  successive  years,  with  great 
loss  of  men  and  money,  until  the  natives ,  instigated  by  French 
jesuits,  were  subdued.  The  people  of  Lancaster  bore  their 
part  of  the  public  burden,  and  probably  volunteered  more 
than  their  proportion  of  fightiiig  men.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  Willards,  White,  Fairbank  and  Hartwell. 

Though  there  had  been  occasional  fights  in  the  two  or 
three  years  preceding  1722,  yet  war  was  not  actually  de- 
clared by  the  governor  of  the  colony  until  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July  of  that  year.  The  general  court  met  in  August,  and 
approved  of  the  proclamation  of  war,  and  proffered  all  neces- 
sary aid. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  of  our  military  heroes,  in  these 
days  of  trial,  was  Lieut,  afterwards  Capt.  Jabez  Fairbank. 
He  was  a  famous  scouting  officer,  and  traversed  large  sections 
of  country  to  the  north,  east  and  west,  in  search  for  prowl- 
ing Indians.  More  than  sixty  scouting  parties  were  engaged 
in  this  service.  Some  of  the  names  of  men  under  his  com- 
mand, between  1721  and  1724,  were  the  following  :  Edward 
Hartwell,  Ephraim  Wheeler,  Daniel  Osgood,  Isaac  Farns- 
worth,  Isaac  Lacain,  John  Bennet,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Ezra 
Sawyer,  Moses  Willard,  John  Eams. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November,  1723,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Dummer,  saying  :  "  Now  you  acquainting  me  that 
you  can  enlist  very  good  men  to  complete  the  number  for 
your  command,  these  are  to  direct  you  forthwith  to  do  it,  and 
return  me  their  names.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  keep  them 
to  their  duty,  and  take  all  occasions,  if  possible,  to  perform 
some  signal  service." 


CAPTAIN  FAIRBANK. 


Fairbank's  answer,  a  fortnight  later  informed  the  gover- 
nor that  he  had  enlisted  fifteen  able-bodied  men,  including 
those  previously  in  the  service.  All  but  two  or  three  bore 
Lancaster  names. 


Here  follows  the  letter  to  the  governor  and  council,  say- 
ing :  "May  it  please  your  honors  :  I  have,  in  observance  of 
your  honored  order,  enlisted  fifteen  able-bodied  men  fit  for 
service,  and  have  sent  the  list  of  them  herewith  to  your  hon- 
ors, with  the  list  of  those  that  were  in  my  service  before, 
and  have  put  them  on  duty.  We  have  made  no  discovery  of 
the  enemy  as  yet.  The  bearer  is  one  that  is  in  the  service ^ 
and  is  capable,  if  your  honor  sees  cause  to  demand,  to  give 
a  fit  account  of  our  management." 

A  letter  from  Fairbank,  dated  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
1724,  informs  the  governor  of  his  proceedings  as  follow^s  : 
"  Sir  :  I  have  attended  your  order  referring  to  the  placing  of 
the  men  at  each  town,  and  have  also  sent  your  honor  the 
Journal  of  all  the  lono-  scouts.  *  *  I  am  not  able  to  q-iyg 
your  honor  so  particular  an  account  of  every  day's  work  as 
possibly  your  honor  may  expect.  I  endeavored  to  improve 
the  men  constantly  to  the  most  advantage  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment.  If  your  honor  please,  I  would  now 
and  then  send  out  a  scout  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
towns,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  so  to  do.  I  stand  ready  to  attend  your  honor's 
orders,  and  am  your  honor's  most  obedient  servant." 

The  next  letter  from  Lieut.  Fairbank  bears  date  May  twen- 
ty, and  shows  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  "  I  have  posted  the 
men  committed  to  my  care  at  the  towns  of  Lancaster,  Groton, 
Dunstable,  and  Turkey  Hill,  [now  Lunenburg]  and  improve 
them  in  the  best  manner  I  can  for  the  protection  of  the 


Edward  Hart  well, 
Benjamin  Osgood, 
John  Bennet, 


Jonathan  Shipley, 
Aaron  Willard, 


Benjamin  Houghton,  jr.,  Benjamin  Harris, 

Samuel  Sawyer,  David  Osgood, 

Joseph  Blood,  Ezra  Sawyer, 

Ephraim  Wheeler,  Phinehas  Parker. 
Joseph  Wheelock, 
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people  and  discovery  of  the  enemy,  and  I  think  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  I  have  ordered  one  man  to  Mr.  Prescott's  jjar- 
rison  during  his  attendance  at  the  court.  I  beg  leave  farther 
to  acquaint  your  honor,  that  the  people  in  these  towns  appre- 
hend themselves  in  great  danger,  and  cannot,  in  my  humhle 
opinion,  be  in  any  manner  safe  with  so  small  a  number  of 
men." 

A  letter  dated  July  1,  refers  to  an  offer  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor, that  Fairbank  might  have  the  choice  of  the  office  of 
sergeant  if  he  remained  at  home,  in  Lancaster,  or  that  of  lieu- 
tenant, if  he  were  willing  to  serve  at  Groton,  or  at  Turkey 
Hill.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  sent  out  scouts,  who  found 
Indian  tracks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  he  was  stationed  at  Groton,  and 
ordered  the  soldiers  under  his  command  to  be  posted  in  "  some 
of  the  most  exposed  garrisons  as  often  as  may  be."  He  felt 
unable  to  represent  to  the  governor  the  "  necessities  of  the 
people,"  whose  circumstances  were  very  difficult  and  distress- 
ing. "  The  poor  people,"  he  writes,  "  are  many  of  them  ob- 
liged to  keep  their  own  garrisons,  and  part  of  them  employed 
as  guards,  while  others  are  at  their  labor,  whose  whole  time 
would  be  full  little  enough  to  be  expended  in  getting  bread 
for  their  families.  My  own  garrison  at  Lancaster  is  very 
much  exposed."  He  concluded  by  asking  leave  to  post  a 
soldier  there  in  his  absence.  We  shall  hear  of  Fairbank 
again  in  arduous  service. 

The  next  officer  deserving  notice  was  Lieut.  Edward  Hart- 
well,  who  has  already  been  named.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  1725,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  that  most  of  the 
Lancaster  soldiers  had  been  scouting.  When  they  were  call- 
ed to  serve  under  Col.  Tyng,  and  appear  on  a  certain  day  at 
Dunstable,  with  fifty  days  provisions,  the  most  of  them  "  ut- 
terly refused  to  go."  He  concludes  :  "Some  have  enlisted 
in  the  scout,  and  several  under  Capt.  White." 

Whereupon  Gov.  Dummer  wrote  to  Col.  Tyng,  informing 
him  of  the  state  of  things,  and  urging  him  to  assert  his  au- 
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thority.  The  governor  evidently  suspected  Hartwell  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dissatisfaction,  and  ordered  that  Tyng  should 
"make  strict  inquiry,"  that  Hartwell  might  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. In  consequence,  Col.  Eleazar  Tyng  came  to  Lan- 
caster, and  found  that  Lieut.  Hartwell  was  not  to  blame  in 
the  least  manner.  He  wrote  in  reply  ;  saying  that  Hartwell 
"  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  and  further  the  design  your 
honor  commanded  us  to  go  upon.  We  marched  yesterday 
and  came  last  night  at  the  mouth  of  Nessonkeeg  brook," 

The  last  service  of  Hartwell,  of  which  we  have  record  in 
this  war,  is  reported  in  a  letter  which  he  sent,  by  the  hand 
of  ensign  Oliver  Wilder,  dated  August  twenty-three,  1725, 
stating  that  he  had  been  at  Lancaster,  inspecting  the  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Josiah  Willard.  He  had  re- 
moved to  Turkey  Hills,  where  he  had  a  house  and  intervale 
land.  Asking  leave  to  live  there  he  assured  the  governor 
that  he  would  be  in  as  "  good  capacity  to  serve  both  his  king 
and  country." 

Capt.  Samuel  Willard  was  engaged  in  the  service  during 
the  year  1725,  as  appears  by  a  muster  roll,  August  to  Octo- 
ber, containing  several  Lancaster  names  among  others  ;  as 
Henry  Willard,  Benjamin  Goodridge,  Benjamin  Eichardson, 
Joseph  Phelps,  Ephraim  Wheeler,  Moses  Chandler,  Barna- 
bas Tuell.  In  another  company,  at  the  same  time,  were  the 
following  soldiers  from  Lancaster  :  Lieut.  Oliver  Wilder, 
sergeant  Samuel  Sawyer,  William  Stevens,  Joseph  Whit- 
comb,  John  Divoll,  Jonathan  Bailey.  Before  the  time  ex- 
pired, ensign  Lemuel  Howard  took  the  place  of  Divoll.  Capt. 
Willard  went  on  a  scouting  expedition  into  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  march  was 
long,  and  the  service  arduous.  No  trace  of  Indians  was  found, 
but  the  fact  of  such  vigilance  served  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  from  this  section  of  the  colony.  In  his  Journal,  he 
records  that  Abel  Chapin  and  Benjamin  Atherton  were  sick ; 
and  that  Richard  Brick,  who  had  cut  his  foot  with  a  hatchet, 
was  sent  home .    The  last  day's  ride  of  Willard  brought  him 
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to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  His  men  came  in  by 
easier  marches.  They  had  scouted  five  hundred  and  three 
miles  through  a  wilderness,  pathless  except  where  an  Indian 
trail  might  be  struck. 

In  July  of  this  year  Willard  went  on  a  scouting-raid  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  On  the  fifteenth  his  party  reached 
Rutland.  Thence  they  marched  north,  over  hills  and  through 
swamps,  to  the  Grand  Monadnock,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here 
they  camped  on  the  thirty-first.  From  the  towering  summit, 
he  saw  Pigwacket,  far  ofi^  on  the  borders  of  Maine,  Winne- 
peeseoukey,  now  called  Winnepesaukee ,  and  Cosage,  or  Kear- 
sarge.  In  his  march  he  saw  signs  of  Indians,  and  suffered 
much  from  foul  weather.  At  one  point  he  was  obliged  to 
weaken  his  party  by  sending  a  sick  man  home.  This  officer 
became  quite  distinguished  twenty  years  later  as  a  colonel  in 
the  old  French  and  Indian  war. 

A  contemporary  of  his,  Capt.  Josiah  Willard,  of  Lancaster 
birth  and  training,  was  a  very  active  officer.  His  home  was 
at  Turkey  Hills.  Being  summoned  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  1724,  to  be  with  all  the  men  under  his  command, 
ready  to  march  from  home,  with  fifty  days  provisions,  he 
stated  that  "  most  of  their  means  were  wanting.  They  will 
be  much  exposed."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Capt.  White  ex- 
pected soon  to  go  out  again,  and  that  the  men  would  soon  be 
ready ;  and  therefore  prayed  to  be  excused. 

Willard  was  not  the  man  to  make  excuses  instead  of  doing 
service.  He  was  out  scouting  all  over  the  region  from  De- 
cember 2,  1724,  till  the  next  May.  The  following  men  were 
under  his  command  at  or  near  this  time,  viz.  :  Henry  Wil- 
lard, Benja.  Goodridge,  Richardson,  Ephraim  Whee- 
ler, Moses  Chandler,  Joshua  Phelps,  Barnabas  Tuell,  Simon 
Atherton.  He  is  heard  of  again  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
from  May  to  November,  six  months,  as  engaged  in  guarding 
and  scouting.  He  guarded  the  people  while  plowing  on  the 
uplands,  and  working  in  the  meadows.  Such  was  life  in  those 
troublous  times,  when  nothing  but  incessant  watchfulness 
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gave  security  from  the  arrow  and  the  tomahawk.  Willard 
and  his  men  watched  over  the  farmers  while  at  work  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  at  Quassoponokin,  at  Plain  Meadow, 
and  at  Maple  Meadow. 

In  vol.  91,  page  190,  Mass.  Archives,  there  is  a  roll  of  the 
men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Josiah  Willard,  of  Turkey 
Hills.  Many  of  the  names  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  the 
early  annals  of  Lancaster. 


Capt.  Josiah  AVillai'd, 
Lieut.  Edward  Hartvvell 
Aaron  Willard, 
Philip  Goodridge, 
John  Dean, 
John  Holden, 
Isaac  Farnsworth, 
Benjamin  Corey, 
James  Jewell, 
Samuel  Davis, 
John  Shepard, 
Richard  Rice, 
Samuel  Farnsworth,  jr., 


Benjamin  Harris, 
Samuel  Stow, 
Uriah  Holt, 
Thomas  Russ, 
Daniel  Power, 
John  Goodridge, 
Joseph  Page, 
Jona.  Willard, 
Won,  (Indian,) 
Benj.  Rugg, 
Jona.  Fairbanks, 
John  Hey  wood, 
Daniel  Alberts, 


Richard  Wiles, 
Richard  Gore, 
Josiah  Witherby, 
Andrew  Watkins, 
Henry  Houghton, 
John  Wilder, 
John  Wilder,  jr., 
Simon  Atherton, 
Thos  Fairbanks, 
David  Osgood, 
Jona.  Pierson, 
Edward  Pratt. 


The  name  of  Capt.  John  White  has  already  been  mention- 
ed in  connection  with  this  eastern  war.  Of  all  the  brave  and 
intrepid  men  who  represented  the  town  in  the  field,  perhaps 
no  one  was  more  zealous  and  efficient  than  White.  From  a 
letter  dated  in  July,  1724,  it  appears  that  he  was  already  in 
the  service.  Writing  from  Dunstable  to  the  governor,  he 
proceeds  in  these  words .  May  it  please  your  Honor  :  Old 
Christian,  being  this  morning  taken  with  a  violent  bleeding, 
caused  our  company  to  stop,  and  within  a  few  hours  he  died ; 
and  the  other  Mohawks  are  not  willing  to  leave  him  before 
he  is  buried ;  and  our  desire  is  to  march  over  Merrimac  river 
and  there  to  take  a  true  list  of  our  men's  names,  and  shall 
march  as  quick  as  possible.  Who  remain  still  your  honor's 
at  command." 

In  September  he  was  in  service  at  Haverhill. 
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The  following  literal  copy  of  a  letter,  found  in  the  Mass. 
Archives,  shews  the  service  and  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  is 
dated  May  7,  1725,  and  was  sent  to  the  governor  : — "May  it 
please  your  honor  :  Being  returned  home,  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  inform  you  how  that  on  the  fifth  of  April  last,  I 
went  from  Lancaster  to  Dunstable,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
April  from  thence  up  the  Merrimack  with  thirty  men,  two  of 
which  came  back  in  short  time,  one  of  them  being  taken  sick, 
and  the  other  having  scalt  himself  very  badly.  I  marched 
up  Merrimack  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  there 
discovered  some  signs  of  Indians.  Some  old,  which  we  judged 
were  made  sometimes  this  winter  ;  and  one  new  track  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  we  judged  had  gone  but  a  few  days 
before.  I  sent  out  scouts,  but  could  discover  nothing  further. 
We  then  turned  off  to  northward,  towards  Coos.  Marched 
ten  miles  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.  At  evening  one  of  the 
men,  viz.  Sam.  Mossman,  of  Sudbury,  being  about  encamp- 
ing, took  hold  of  his  gun  that  stood  among  some  bushes,  drew 
it  towards  him  with  the  muzzle  towards  him.  Some  twigs 
caught  hold  of  the  cock.  The  gun  went  off  and  shot  him 
through.  He  died  immediately.  We  went  across  to  Con- 
necticut river  ;  came  down  that  to  Northfield,  and  from  there 
across  the  woods  to  Lancaster.  We  got  in  yesterday,  and 
have  endeavored  faithfully  to  attend  your  Honor's  orders  al- 
ready received.  And  if  your  Honor  hath  any  farther  service 
for  me,  I  desire  your  Honor  would  let  me  know  it.  I  have 
not  as  yet  completed  my  Journal,  but  hope  to  finish  it  in  a 
short  time,  that  it  may  be  laid  before  your  Honor.  I  am 
your  Honor's  most  obedient  humble  servant,  John  White. 
Lt.  Gov.  Dummer." 

Early  in  July,  orders  came  to  Capt.  White,  saying :  You 
are  "  directed  to  exercise  and  maintain  good  discipline  and 
government  among  your  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  suppress 
and  punish  all  disorder,  vice  and  immorality,  and  to  keep  up 
the  worship  of  God  in  your  said  company."  The  expedition 
he  was  sent  upon,  extended  to  Pigwacket  and  the  Kennebeck, 
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and  covered  the  time  of  about  one  month.  The  following  is 
the  Journal  of  the  captain. 

"July  6.  Mustered  at  my  house  at  Lancaster.  [He  pass- 
ed through  Groton  to  Dunstable,  where  he  remained  with  his 
soldiers  three  or  four  days,] 

10.  Waited  for  Capt.  Wyman,  [probably  from  Woburn.] 
Christian  was  taken  with  a  violent  bleeding,  and  died  about 
one  o'clock.  The  Canada  Mohawk,  not  willing  to  go,  was 
left  behind. 

12.  Capt.  Wyman  overtook  us,  killed  a  bear  and  several 
rattlesnakes. 

14.  Thought  we  heard  guns,  and  sent  out  scouts.  They 
returned  next  day,  but  found  nothing. 

15.  Killed  two  bears  and  divers  rattlesnakes  which  pest- 
ered us  very  much  in  our  march. 

17.  Scouted  and  killed  a  moose,  excessive  rain. 

18.  Took  a  lame  Indian  and  sent  him  home.  Reached 
Sxmcook. 

20.  Lay  still  by  reason  of  rain.    Several  men  taken  ill. 

21.  Four  of  Capt.  Wyman's  men  sent  home  with  two  sick 
men. 

22.  Several  more  of  our  men  were  taken  very  ill  with  a 
bloody  flux,  which  we  suppose  was  occasioned  by  excessive 
rains  and  immoderate  heats.  Rained.  Lay  still,  but  sent 
out  scouts. 

Moved  round  by  Cocheco.  Bad  weather.  Men  sick,  but 
none  died.    And  so  to  Lancaster"  by  the  fifth  of  August. 

The  varied  labors  and  sacrifices  of  Capt.  White  are  set 
forth  afi"ectingly  in  a  petition  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eunice 
White,  addressed  to  the  general  court,  in  1727.  It  contains 
so  much  general  as  well  as  personal  information  as  to  insure 
its  insertion  without  abridgment.  The  petition  brings  out 
a  fact  not  found  elsewhere  in  our  local  annals ,  shewing  White's 
connection  with  the  famous  Capt.  Lovewell.  The  document 
is  as  follows  : 
12 
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"  Your  petitioner's  husband,  in  his  lifetime  in  the  years  1724 
and  1725,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  performed  sundry  marches 
against  the  Indian  enemy,  and  did  other  services  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  was  active  and  vigorous  in  the  defence 
thereof  against  those  barbarous  savages,  not  only  hazarding 
his  life,  but  expending  good  part  of  his  substance  therein,  as 
is  well  known  to  some.  Few  instances  whereof  your  peti- 
tioner would  humbly  represent  to  this  honorable  court. 

"  Your  petitioner's  said  husband,  although  he  had  divers 
times  the  honor  to  bear  command,  yet  voluntarily  enlisted 
himself  under  the  late  Capt.  Lovewell,  and  chose  rather  to 
go  as  an  under  officer,  at  that  time,  because  he  would  do  what 
in  him  lay  to  encourage  others  to  enlist,  and  marched  with  him 
at  the  time  when  they  killed  the  ten  Indians,  in  which  march 
they  were  out  near  forty  days. 

"  Then  he  performed  a  march  to  a  place  called  Cohasse, 
[Coos]  on  Connecticut  river,  thinking  to  meet  with  the  enemy 
there,  and  came  in  at  Fort  Dummer,  being  out  thirty-four 
days,  though  they  missed  of  their  desired  success.  Then  in 
about  eight  days  time,  he  had  a  compan}^  raised,  and  went 
to  Pigwacket,  [Fryeburg]  to  bury  Capt.  Lovewell,  which  he 
performed  in  a  very  difficult  season  of  the  year.  Then  he 
went  to  Connecticut,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge,  to  get  a 
company  of  the  Moheag  Indians,  in  order  to  go  down  to  St. 
Francis  to  take  an  Indian  fort  there ;  l)ut  failing  of  his  aim, 
he  returned  home,  and  there  enlisted  a  company  of  volunteers 
and  marched,  designing  for  a  fort  beyond  Pigwacket;  but 
was  taken  sick  before  he  got  there,  returned  home  and  died, 
leaving  your  petitioner  his  bereaved  widow,  with  seven  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  four  of  them  very 
young,  and  one  she  then  went  with  who  is  now  living.  In 
all  which  services  your  petitioner's  said  husband  cheerfully 
underwent  many  hardships  and  difiiculties  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  and  was  at  considerable  cost  and  charge  by  sup- 
plying those  that  enlisted  under  him  with  necessaries  which 
could  not  be  readily  obtained  elsewhere,  purely  to  make 
despatch. 
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"  Now,  forasmuch  as  the  sickness  of  which  your  petitioner's 
said  husband  died,  was  in  all  probability  occasioned  by  means 
of  the  difficulties  he  underwent  in  the  public  service,  and  that 
he  never  in  his  lifetime  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  your 
honors'  favor  for  his  past  services,  but  was  taken  away  in 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  life,  without  receiving  anything 
from  the  public  more  than  two  shillings,  six  pence  per  day 
for  the  marches  he  performed  as  aforesaid  ;  And  in  regard 
your  petitioner  is  left  a  disconsolate  widow,  with  several 
fatherless  children  to  bring  up,  who  stand  in  daily  need  of 
relief  and  support,  your  petitioner  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
provide  for  them  ; 

"  She  therefore  most  humbly  implores  your  honors'  pity  and 
compassion  to  herself  and  children,  and  that  as  you  have  been 
pleased,  in  like  cases,  to  reward  those  that  have  served  the 
Province,  and  the  representatives  of  those  that  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  public  service ,  so  that  she  may  experience  of  the 
bounty  and  goodness  of  this  honored  court  to  her  in  her  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant 
her  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  Province,  that  she  may  dispose. of  the  same  for  the 
education  and  bringing  up  of  her  aforesaid  children  ;  or  that 
your  honors  would  otherwise  relieve  her,  as  in  your  great 
goodness  and  compassion  you  shall  see  meet." 

Eunice  White. 

The  general  court,  instead  of  land,  granted  her  one  hun~ 
dred  pounds  in  money. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ROADS  AND  BRIDGES.      SWARMING  TIME. 

Time  is  the  element  which  rules  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
towns.  Daily  and  weekly  recurring  wants  require  a  conven- 
ient center  which  can  be  reached  without  consuming  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  daylight.  In  the  new  states,  about 
five  miles  square  are  allotted  to  a  township.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  original  towns  were  often  much  larger ;  but  these 
have  been  broken  up  into  lesser  sections,  in  the  exigency  of 
events.  Sometimes  new  villages  have  required  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  old  boundaries,  but  the  one  thing  which  above  all 
others,  has  determined  the  number  of  square  miles  in  a  town, 
is  time.  As  soon  as  the  large  spaces  of  the  earlier  towns 
were  occupied  by  settlers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a 
respectable  municipality,  the  process  of  disintegration  began. 
Some  of  the  lower  towns  have  been  divided  again  and  again. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  towns  in  the  interior.  A  large  part 
of  the  county  of  Worcester,  at  first,  was  included  in  a  few 
townships.  Lancaster,  Brookfield,  Sutton,  Worcester  and 
Eutland  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  except  a  strip  at 
the  north  and  south  ends.  Lancaster  contained  more  than  a 
hundred  square  miles,  and  Rutland  was  twelve  miles  square. 

These  towns  were  settled  at  and  near  the  center.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  as  remote  sections  became  peopled,  they  were 
formed  into  new  towns.  This  was  the  case  with  Lancaster, 
and  in  the  year  1780,  the  first  movement  was  made  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  town  from  her  ample  domain.  The  pro- 
cess went  on  until  eight  towns,  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  or- 
ganized. 
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Before  relating  the  story  of  the  swarming,  it  will  be  well  to 
finish  up  the  history  of  the  united  town,  to  the  date  of  exci- 
sion, and  then  dismiss  the  history  of  the  new  towns,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  "Propriety,"  or  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil  of  Lancaster,  and  their  successors,  who 
still  held  possession  of  many  tracts  of  land  in  the  new  town- 
ships. 

For  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  government  of  the 
old  town  was  a  duality.  The  propriety  or  associated  propri- 
etors, by  purchase  of  the  natives,  and  by  grant  of  the  general 
court,  owned  all  the  land.  This  was  sold  or  given  according 
to  discretion.  When  the  town  met  as  a  projjriety^  it  made 
grants  of  land  for  highways  and  byways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  the  town  met  in  its  municipal  capacity^  it 
chose  officers,  and  appropriated  money  for  religious,  educa- 
tional and  general  purposes.  And  sometimes  when  assembled 
at  a  muster,  it  entered  upon  town  business,  though  perhaps 
informally.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  for  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  the  records  of  the  town  and  of  the  propri- 
ety are  in  the  same  book.  From  1653  till  just  before  the 
massacre  in  1676,  the  records  of  the  meetings  alternate,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates.  Then,  between  1674  and  1716,  there 
is  an  entire  blank  —  hiatus  valde  deflendits — in  the  records. 
In  1716  the  records  begin  again,  and  we  find  town  meetings 
and  proprietors'  meetings  in  succession,  though  'the  latter 
were  far  more  frequent.  This  continues  to  the  years  1726-7, 
when  the  records  of  the  two  bodies  were  separated.  By  de- 
grees the  business  of  the  propriety  became  less  important  as 
their  lands  were  divided,  and  sold,  while  the  affairs  of  the 
town  became  more  important  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  wealth.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  whole  records 
of  the  propriety  are  contained  in  one  book,  while  the  records 
of  the  town  fill  several  huge  volumes . 

A  few  items  from  the  Records  will  show  the  progress  of 
affairs,  from  year  to  year,  until  the  time  of  division. 

In  1*716-17,  February  4,  [O.  S.],  a  proprietors' meeting 
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was  held,  when  it  was  voted  that  "  the  first  Monday  of  March 
next  be  the  meetinsc  for  choosinof  town  officers."  No  record 
of  the  meeting  is  given,  but  a  proprietors'  meeting  was  held 
on  the  same  day.  The  interest  of  the  people  was  more  in 
their  lands,  highways  and  bridges,  than  in  merely  town 
affairs.  Action  was  taken  in  relation  to  the  "  stated  common" 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  No  boundaries  are  given,  but 
this  common  seems  to  have  been  a  half  mile  wide  as  it  reach- 
ed towards  the  North  river,  and  to  have  extended  southerly 
on  the  west  side  of  South  Lancaster.  There  was  a  "  common" 
also  on  the  Neck,  including  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mr.  Stowell. 

The  following  vote  shows  the  value  of  land  in  former  times. 
"  Granted  eighty  acres  of  land  to  John  Houghton  for  serv- 
ing as  clerk  and  making  of  rates,  lying  above  the  Red  Spring 
if  found  out  of  the  stated  common." 

Action  was  taken  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  April  22,  1717, 
relating  to  a  new  way  to  Prescott's  mill.  It  was  to  be  "  moved 
and  lie  b}^  the  river,  provided  said  way  be  kept  four  rods 
wide  from  the  Scar  l^ridge  till  it  come  to  the  hill  from  the 
top  of  the  river  bank." 

At  subsequent  meetings,  highways  were  petitioned  for,  ex- 
tending to  the  "Plumtrees,"  and  to  Washacomb,  and  from 
the  "  Slab  bridge  "  to  Prescott's  mill.  The  "  Harrises  "  or 
brothers  Harris  obtained  a  "  highway  proposed  for,  "  provid- 
ed they  would  "  clear  the  old  burying-field,  and  keep  it  well 
subdued  five  years."  They  accepted  the  condition,  and 
satisfied  the  town.  This  was  the  "  old  burying-field  "  east  of 
the  raih'oad  and  south  of  the  river.  Probably  the  burying- 
ground  on  the  Old  Common  was  chiefly  used  at  the  time,  and 
the  first  yard  had  been  neglected.  It  was  voted  to  have  a 
town  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  on  the  third  of  March 
following,  1717-18. 

Doubtless  the  meeting  was  held,  but  it  has  left  no  trace  in 
the  Records.  On  tlie  next  Monday,  however,  March  10,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  "  met  at  the  meeting-house  on  the 
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Old  Common,  in  "  order  to  consider  about  building  the  Neck 
bridge  by  Knight's  pasture. "  The  record  is  historical,  and 
will  throw  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  past.  John  Hough- 
ton was  moderator.  "  Then  discoursed  about  the  dementions 
of  said  bridge,  and  concluded  it  should  have  live  trussels, 
and  to  be  a  foot  higher  than  before  to  make  good  Butments ; 
and  to  be  13  feet  wide  between  the  posts,  which  are  to  be  of 
sound  oake  ;  and  so  the  caps  and  braces ;  and  to  brace  into 
the  posts  above  the  caps,  and  down  into  the  mudsills,  which 
are  to  be  40  feet  long,  and  to  cover  said  bridge  Avith  good 
jjlank  or  logs,  as  they  who  build  it  shall  count  best."  Voted 
£35  to  the  builders,  the  town  to  help  raise  the  bridge. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  about  the  date  and  the  location  of 
the  bridge  across  the  main  or  Penacook  river.  The  "  wading 
place  "  of  the  first  settlers  was  at  South  Lancaster,  near  the 
Carter  mills.  The  place  where  the  herds  do  cross,"  was  the 
shallow  some  twenty  rods  northwest  of  the  present  Sprague 
bridge.  The  place  of  crossing  the  Penacook,  or  main  Nash- 
ua river,  was  somewhere  east  of  Charles  L.  Wilder's  residence. 
The  Indians  had  a  fish  wear  thereabouts.  At  times  the  water 
there  is  very  shallow.  Mr.  Wilder  remembers  crossing  there 
on  foot,  in  shoes,  without  wetting  his  feet.  But  the  channel 
changes,  and  there  is  considerable  depth  of  water  at  present. 
Moreover,  the  tradition  is  that  the  river  formerly  ran  three 
hundred  feet  farther  west  of  the  present  channel,  and  came 
near  to  the  bank  at  the  turn  of  the  road  between  the  houses 
of  Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Bemis.  Probably  the  first  crossing 
was  at  this  place,  on  foot,  or  by  boat.  Later  the  crossing 
place  was  farther  up  stream,  as  the  existing  causeway  shows. 
Later  still,  it  was  nearer  the  site  of  the  present  Center  bridge, 
as  the  vestio-es  of  an  old  brido^e  bear  witness. 

There  is  no  record  or  tradition  to  show  where  the  first  bridge 
was  built,  in  this  locality.  Willard  supposed  that  there  was 
no  bridge  here  for  two  or  three  generations  until  he  found 
the  record  of  the  meeting  above  cited,  which,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  March  1718,  N.  S.  says  that  the  new  bridge  was  to 
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be  a  "foot  higher  than  before."  My  own  belief  is  that  a 
bridge  was  set  up  near  the  bend  of  the  road,  by  the  first  gen- 
eration of  settlers.  The  reasons  are  brief  but  cosfent.  In 
the  first  place,  this  was  the  crossing  place  for  all  travel  to- 
wards Concord  and  Groton.  The  principal  road  from  the  town, 
going  east  and  north,  extended  from  South  Lancaster,  across 
the  North  river  bridge,  and  easterly  by  Dr.  Thompson's  and 
Charles  L.  Wilder's,  to  the  Penacook.  Crossing  here,  one 
road  ran  directly  across  the  interval,  and  over  the  north  end 
of  Wattoquadock  hill  towards  Concord.  The  other  branch  of 
the  road,  after  crossing  the  river,  turned  sharply  to  the  north- 
east, and  extended  diagonally  over  the  intervale,  and  so  on 
to  Still  River,  Harvard  and  Groton.  Concord  was  the  shire 
town,  and  probably  there  was  more  travel  in  that  direction 
than  by  the  Carter's  mills  route  to  Marlborough  and  Sud- 
bury.   There  was  therefore  great  need  of  a  bridge. 

Again,  all  the  landholders  on  the  east  side  of  the  Neck, 
besides  others  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  owned  land  on  the 
intervale  east  of  the  Penacook.  This  land  was  cultivated 
and  pastured.  There  was  daily  need  of  a  bridge,  because 
not  only  spring  and  fall  floods  would  make  fording  impossi- 
ble, but  frequent  summer  showers  would  impede  travel.  It 
is  therefore  quite  difficult  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  content  to  live  without  a  bridge  where  it  was  so  urgently 
needed. 

The  probability  that  the  bridge  was  built  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  greater  obstacle  to  l)uilding  here,  than  at  the  crossing  of 
the  North  river.  The  river  is  wider,  but  not  more  rapid. 
The  bridge  might  require  "five  trussels,"  instead  of  three 
or  four  trestles. 

The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  the  crossing  place  was 
near  the  bend  of  the  road.  Perhaps  the  first  bridge  was  lo- 
cated there.  As  said  above,  the  Neck  road,  in  time,  was  run 
up  stream,  several  rods,  and  the  bridge  was  built  opposite  to 
the  long  row  of  trees  which  extends  from  the  east  bank  of 
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the  river  across  the  intervale  towards  Bolton.  This  was  the 
road  across  the  "  Swans'  Swamp  "  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
old  Records.  In  later  years  the  bridge  was  built  still  farther 
up  the  river,  or  towards  the  south.  And  later  still  it  was  lo- 
cated a  few  rods  north  of  the  present  Center  bridge,  the  site 
of  which  was  first  used  for  bridge  purposes  in  the  year  1871. 
Going  back  to  the  original  crossing,  and  taking  position  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  one  road  ran  east  to  what  is  now 
Bolton  and  on  to  Concord ;  the  other  ran  northeast  to  Gro- 
ton.  At  the  present  day,  the  body  of  water  called  "  Dead 
river"  covers  the  bed  of  the  road  to  Groton,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  main  stream  will  take  that  direction. 

In  those  old  times,  a  road  came  down  the  river  from  the  Ath- 
erton  bridge,  on  the  east  side^  to  the  point  where  the  roads  to 
Concord  and  Groton  diverged.  Before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  road  across  the  Swans'  Swamp  was  abandoned, 
the  bridge  was  moved  up  stream,  one  third  of  the  way  to  the 
present  Center  bridge,  and  the  travel  from  the  present  Cen- 
ter of  the  town  to  the  Old  Common  and  the  eastern  towns, 
was  as  follows  :  Turning  east,  at  the  corner  by  the  house  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  and  going  to  the  bend  of  the  road  east  of 
C.  L.  Wilder's,  the  traveler  would  turn  sharply  to  the  right,, 
and  pass  to  the  bank  of  the  river  over  the  causeway.  He 
then  would  ascend  the  river  about  eighty  rods,  to  the  bridge. 
Crossing,  he  would  take  the  road  that  came  down  from  the 
Atherton  bridge,  and  after  going  perhaps  a  furlong,  would 
turn  to  the  left,  and  make  his  way  to  the  Old  Common.  [See 
the  map  showing  the  changes  in  Nashua  river,  where  the  po- 
sition of  the  bridges  is  given.] 

At  a  town  meeting  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1718,  it  was 
voted  "to  have  Mr.  Samuel  Howe  for  a  school-master  for  the 
year  ensuing,  beginning  the  first  day  of  May  current,  and  to 
allow  him  £40  for  the  year,  or  proportionably  for  what  time 
he  shall  serve."  Also,  "12  shillings  to  Mr.  Osgood  forgoing 
after  a  school-master." 
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At  a  proprietors'  meeting,  the  next  day,  it  was  voted  to 
"  leave  six  acres  of  laud  for  a  training  field  by  the  highway 
before  Thomas  Sawyer's  door,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  committee 
for  that  use."  At  the  same  time,  by  exchange  with  Joseph 
Wilder,  the  town  secured  "  three  acres  by  the  highway  near 
Justice  Houghton's  barn,  to  lie  common  for  a  training  field." 
The  first  field  was  in  South  Lancaster,  and  the  second  was 
on  or  near  the  Old  Common. 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  inhabitants  met  at  the 
meeting-house  to  give  in  an  "  invoice  of  polls  and  estates  for 
the  province  tax  and  other  assessments  arising  in  said  town." 
This  would  indicate  that  the  people  came  to  the  assessors,  in- 
stead of  the  assessors  going  to  the  people.  The  arrangement 
would  bring  all  the  inhabitants  together,  and  tend  to  secure 
fairness  in  levying  the  rates.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Rev. 
John  Prentice  requested  that  some  addition  be  made  to  his 
salary.  A  few  weeks  later,  it  was  voted  to  add  fifteen  pounds 
to  his  salary,  making  it  eighty-five  pounds,  because  "bills 
of  credit  were  of  so  low  a  value." 

There  was  a  town  meeting  for  the  choice  of  ofi&cers  on  the 
second  of  March,  1718-19,  the  first  of  which  a  record  remains, 
since  the  re-settlement.  The  action  of  this  meeting  was  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  proprietors  held  a  meeting  on  the  third  of  Ma3^  1819, 
and  voted  that  "  the  land  which  liethfree  in  the  Swans'  Swamp 
and  is  not  yet  laid  out,  be  stated  and  staked  out  for  a  high- 
way as  near  the  extent  of  the  breadth  prescribed  in  the  town 
book  for  tlie  same  as  may  be."  This  breadth  was  eight  or  ten 
rods.  The  highway  was  there,  l)ut  the  bounds  had  not  been 
staked  out.  The  broad  way  may  still  be  found,  lined  on  the 
north  side  by  a  long  row  of  ancient  button-ball  trees,  extend- 
ing from  near  the  river  far  into  the  intervale. 

As  showing  the  relative  value  of  labor  and  land,  the  fol- 
lowing item  is  cited.  "Paid  Junas  Houghton  five  shillings  a 
day  for  measuring  the  stated  common  ;  assistants  three  shil- 
lings.   Pay  in  land  at  four  shillings  an  acre." 
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In  regard  to  roads  these  citations  are  given.  "  Began  at 
the  Swans'  Swamp  and  ran  a  straight  line  from  the  end  of 
Ghizier's  ditch  to  a  white  oak  stump  below  Benjamin  Bellow's 
house."  Opened  a  "  road  from  the  stated  common  to  Week- 
apeckit  brook."  This  last  was  from  some  point  near  the  brick 
school-house,  and  over  George  hill.  A  way  was  laid  out 
from  Randevou  tree" — rendezvous — to  the  north  east  corner 
of  the  town,  now  Harvard.  Also  various  ways  "high  and 
by"  in  Harvard,  Bolton  and  Berlin.  These  roads  were  au- 
thorised by  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  as  were  several  in 
the  next  year,  one  of  wdiich  extended  to  Weshacomb,  now 
Washacum.  This  road  was  laid  out  by  the  first  settlers,  and 
probably  it  followed  an  Indian  trail.  It  was  altered,  and 
straightened,  and  staked  out  often  during  two  generations. 

The  proprietors  at  the  next  meeting  voted  to  pay  Ebenezer 
Wilder  "  73|  acres  of  land  in  two  peaces  "  for  a  debt,  due  him 
for  "work  done  for  the  town  in  finishing  a  minister's  house, 
it  being  £14,  14sh.  and  3d.,"  or  about  fifty  dollars  for  "  73^ 
acres  of  land  in  two  peaces." 

There  is  no  record  of  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March, 
1720-21,  but  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  twenty-second  to 
choose  officers,  it  "  appearing  that  some  persons  voted  in  the 
former  meeting  who  were  not  duly  qualified  to  vote."  This 
proves  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  regular  time  :  that 
some  persons  voted,  by  mistake  or  design,  who  had  no  right 
to  the  suffrage,  and  that  the  town  considered  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings vitiated.  John  Houghton  was  moderator  and  clerk. 
The  selectmen  were  John  Houghton,  Jabez  Fairbank,  Josiah 
White,  Capt.  Ephraim  Wilder  and  Ensign  James  Wilder. 
Assessors,  James  Wilder,  John  White  and  John  Houghton,  jr. 

The  same  selectmen  and  clerk  were  elected  next  year. 
James  Wilder  was  chosen  treasurer.  Henry  Willard  and 
Joseph  Stowe  were  elected  tythingmen. 

In  1722  the  proprietors  laid  out  a  road  from  Jonathan 
Mores  to  Hog  Swamp,  and  several  highways  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  town,  showing  that  there  was  an  increasing 
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population  in  what  soon  constituted  Harvai'd,  Bolton  and 
Berlin. 

In  March,  1722-23,  the  proprietors,  at  the  request  of 
Joseph  Wheelock,  laid  out  a  road  from  his  land  to  Pine  hill. 
This  road  extended  from  Wheelock  hill,  now  owned  by 
Samuel  R.  Damon,  northerly  by  the  clay  pits  to  the  southwest 
end  of  Pine  hill,  and  finally  the  whole  length  of  the  hill  to 
the  John  White  place,  west  of  Still  river  bridge. 

It  was  voted  that  Edward  Hartwell  should  have  a  "  piece 
of  land  that  lieth  between  his  land  and  Walnut  Swamp  lot." 
This  Edward  Hartwell  was  noted  as  a  faithful  officer  in  the 
Indian  wars.  "Walnut  Swamp"  was  a  long  tract  of  land 
extending  through  the  intervale,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  town  hall,  far  up  the  hill  beyond  the  old 
Stearns  place,  including  many  acres.  It  Avas  formerly  cover- 
ed with  a  maojnificent  m-owth  of  walnut  trees. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  yearly  receipts  given  by  the 
minister  to  the  selectmen.  "  Feb  y  18th,  1723-4.  Then 
reckoned  with  the  selectmen  for  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  subscriber  has  received  the  whole  of  his  salary,  till  July 
1st,  1723. 

John  Prentice." 

"  Said  receipt  entered  as  above,  being  a  true  coppey.  May 
12th,  1724. 

Per  John  Houghton,  town  clerk." 

The  selectmen  this  year  were  Joseph  Wilder,  Josiah 
White,  Jonathan  Houghton,  Ebenezer  Wilder  and  Samuel 
Carter.  Jonathan  Moore  was  moderator.  John  Houghton 
was  chosen  representative  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  eleventh 
of  May.  This  was  the  last  town  meeting  recorded  in  the 
Proprietors'  Book  of  Records. 

Opening  the  first  extant  volume  of  separate  town  Records 
on  the  second  page  is  found  the  account  of  the  "  prudentials" 
for  the  year  1723-4,  as  given  in  by  the  selectmen.  By  this 
it  appears  that  Edward  Brougliton  was  paid  £40  for  keeping 
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school.  In  the  year  1724  he  kept  school  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  on  the  Neck,  and  seventy-five  days  at  Still  River. 

Mr.  Broughton  had  secured  the  good-will  of  the  parents, 
in  proof  of  which  may  be  taken  the  following  action,  in  1723. 
"John  Houghton,  with  Peter  Joslin,  sen.,  Ephraim  Wilder, 
Jabez  Fairbank,  sen.,  Samuel  Willard,  James  Wilder,  Joseph 
Wilder,  Samuel  Carter,  David  Whitcomb,  Oliver  Wilder, 
Josiah  White,  sen.,  Ebr.  Wilder,  Thomas  Wilder,  Thomas 
Wilder  and  Joseph  Sawyer,  all  of  Lancaster,  gents.,  in  con- 
sideration of  love  and  respect  to  Edward  Broughton,  our  pres- 
ent school-master,  and  other  weighty  considerations  moving 
us,  the  aforesaid  John  Houghton,  cimi  crMeris,  with  the  free 
will  and  consent  of  our  married  wives,  [grant]  24  acres  of 
land  to  be  laid  out  to  "  the  aforesaid  Edward  Brouo-hton. 

o 

At  a  town  meeting  lield  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1725-6, 
it  was  voted  "  that  27  days  shall  be  paid  by  ye  town  to  Mr. 
Flagg  for  his  keeping  school  in  Lancaster  before  this  day." 
Then  voted  that  the  selectmen  should  "  provide  a  school- 
master for  one  quarter  of  a  year." 

The  schools  were  sometimes  lengthened  by  subscriptions. 
For  example,  in  1724  it  w^as  computed  that  in  consequence 
of  subscriptions  to  each  school,  tlie  "schoolmaster  ought  to 
keep  school  at  Stephens  hill  [where  Mr.  Royce  now  lives] 
104  days  ;  and  at  Still  River  or  Bare  hill,  82  days ;  and  at 
or  on  the  Neck,  177  days,"  and  a  fraction  of  a  day  in  each 
section. 

At  a  meeting  in  May,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  was  raised 
"to  be  laid  out  upon  a  school  as  ye  town  se  cause."  Then, 
voted  that  the  money  be  divided  to  "  each  part  of  the  town 
according  to  the  pay  belonging  to  each  part." 

The  question  came  up  whether  the  town  would  build  an 
entire  new  meeting-house,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
This  question  was  agitated  several  years,  as  the  other  ques- 
tion of  dividing  the  town  was  mixed  up  with  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing January,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  fifteen  pounds 
were  added  to  the  salary  of  the  minister.   The  town  then  con- 
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sidered  whether  they  would  build  two  meeting-houses.  This 
proposition  failed  ;  and  the  motion  to  build  one  new  meeting- 
house met  the  same  fate.  A  vote  was  then  passed  in  favor 
of  enhirging  the  existing  house,  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  report  a  plan  of  enlarging  the  house.  These  men  were 
the  committee,  viz.  :  Ensign  Josiah  White,  Capt.  Ephraim 
Wilder,  Mr.  Joseph  Sawyer,  Mr.  Jonas  Houghton,  Lieut. 
James  Wilder,  Mr.  James  Keyes,  and  Mr.  John  Wright.  In 
February  another  meeting  was  held  when  the  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  making  the  house  twenty  feet  longer,  and 
fourteen  feet  wider,  at  an  expense  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
This  was  voted  down,  and  the  plan  of  adding  twenty  feet  to 
the  length,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  pounds  prevailed. 
The  matter  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of  Peter  eToslin,, 
Josiah  Wheeler  and  Jabez  Fairbank. 

At  the  March  meeting  1726-7,  the  usual  officers  were 
chosen,  when  Oliver  Wilder,  elected  as  one  of  the  consta- 
bles, declined  to  serve.  Then  the  moderator  asked  Wilder 
if  he  refused  to  pay  the  live  pounds  as  the  law  directs,  and 
Wilder  said  he  did  refuse.  Ancient  law  compelled  a  man 
who  refused  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  to  pay  a  fine. 

A  spirit  of  modesty  seems  to  have  infected  the  people,  this 
year,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  many  declined 
office.  At  a  meeting  dated  March  28,  1727,  Jabez  Fairbank 
was  chosen  moderator,  but  refused  to  serve.  Then  Joseph 
Wilder,  Joseph  Hutchins  and  Ebenezer  Wilder  were  chosen 
in  succession,  and  all  declined.  Finall}^  eJames  Wilder  ac- 
cepted the  position.  Fifty  pounds  were  granted  for  schooling. 
Forty  pounds  were  voted  for  the  repair  of  highways.  For 
the  enlargement  of  the  meeting-house  forty  pounds  additional 
were  appropriated ;  at  the  same  time  propositions  to  make 
the  house  wider,  and  to  build  a  new  house  were  voted  down. 

The  doings  of  a  meeting  held  December  20,  1  727,  cast  light 
on  ancient  customs.  The  town  granted  to  Mrs.  Prentice,  the 
ministers  wife,  "the  pew  at  the  foot,  or  next  to  the  pulpit 
stairs."   Probably  she  chose  this  in  preference  to  some  other 
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pew,  the  enlargement  of  the  house  making  a  new  seatmg  ne- 
cessary. Then  the  town  chose  nine  men  to  seat  the  enlarged 
house,  as  follows  :  Jacob  Houghton,  Joseph  Osgood,  Jona- 
than More,  Hezekiah  Willard,  eJames  Keyes,  Jabez  Fair- 
banks, Caleb  Sawyer,  Capt.  Samuel  Willard,  and  Lieut. 
James  Wilder.  These  men  were  directed  to  "  dignifie  ye 
seats  in  ye  meeting-house."  Families  were  seated  according* 
to  rank,  and  rank  depended  on  several  circumstances,  such 
as  family,  property  and  office.  Jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ings were  the  usual  result.  It  was  voted  at  the  same  time, 
that  "thirteen  men  be  seated  in  a  seat  in  the  body  of  seats 
ten  men  in  a  seat  in  the  front  gallery ;  and  twelve  men  in  a 
seat  in  the  side  gallery.  Then  the  town  voted  "  that  it  be 
left  to  the  said  committee  to  seat  aged  persons  as  they  shall 
think  convenient  and  decent." 

At  a  meeting  in  April,  1728,  the  salary  of  the  minister  was 
raised  to  £100.  The  question  was  put  whether  the  town 
would  bring  their  part  of  the  £60,000  of  bills  of  credit,  which 
was  £471,  5sh.  into  town,  and  choose  three  trustees  to  fetch  up 
the  money.  The  motion  was  affirmed,  and  Jonathan  Hough- 
ton, Thomas  Carter  and  Samuel  Willard  were  chosen  trus- 
tees. The  money  was  to  be  let  out  in  sums  not  less  than 
£10,  and  not  more  than  £20  to  any  person.  At  an  adjourn- 
ed meeting,  fifty  pounds  were  granted  as  a  school  rate  for 
the  year. 

This  year,  1728,  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  county,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  act  authorizing  the  county  of  Worcester.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  there  was  "  discourse 
referring  to  a  petition  of  Capt.  William  Generson,  [probably 
Jennison]  for  a  new  county.  The  town  voted  that  their  rep- 
resentative be  directed,  in"  case  the  superior  court  be  holden. 
at  Marlborough,  and  two  inferior  courts  be  holden  at  Lancas- 
ter, annually,  that  then  he  further  the  proposal ;  but  in  case 
the  courts  cannot  be  so  stated,  then  to  olfer  such  objections- 
as  the  selectmen  shall  furnish  him  with." 
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The  enlargement  of  the  meeting-house  finally  cost  £150, 
and  at  a  meeting  in  August  the  remaining  £10  were  granted. 

In  February,  1728-9,  a  special  meeting  was  called  in  ref- 
erence to  a  "  new  county  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex."  The  town  was  now  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
The  reasons  are  obscure,  though  it  seems  that  a  movement 
was  made  to  break  up  Middlesex  county,  in  part,  by  annex- 
ing several  towns  to  Suffolk.  James  Wilder  and  Jonathan 
Houo^hton  were  chosen  assents  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  town. 

At  the  meeting  in  May,  the  town  voted  £12,  in  addition 
to  his  wages,  to  Dea.  Josiah  White,  representative.  For 
schoolinof  the  vote  was  £50.  In  Auo-ust  action  was  taken  for 
repairing  the  great  bridge  over  the  Penacook,  by  the  Knight 
pasture.'  In  the  following  January,  it  was  voted,  that  the 
selectmen  "  are  hereby  directed  to  take  effectual  care  that  Mr. 
Josiah  White,  the  present  representative,  be  supplied  with 
thirty-six  pounds  out  of  the  tow^n  treasury,  to  enable  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  for  this  present  year."  The  need 
of  this  extra  pay  is  not  given.  The  schoolmasters  this  year 
were  Samuel  Willard,  Thomas  Prentice,  Mr.  Briant,  Jabez 
Fox  and  Jacob  Willard,  and  the  schools  were  on  the  Neck, 
at  Wattoquadock,  Bare  hill  and  Still  River. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  1730, 
when  a  petition  for  a  new  town  was  presented  by  the  follow- 
ing persons,  nearly,  if  not  all  residing  on  the  territory  now 
belonging  to  Harvard  :  John  Sawyer,  John  Nichols,  Hezekiah 
Willard,  John  Priest,  jr.,  Stephen  Houghton,  Simon  Ather- 
ton,  Henry  Houghton,  jr.,  James  Whetcomb,  Isaiah  Whitney, 
John  Whitney,  Robert  Foskett,  Jonathan  Couch,  J ohn  Wither- 
bey,  J^enjamin  Atherton,  Uriah  Holt,  Joseph  Atherton,  Josh- 
ua Church,  Henry  Willard,  jr.,  Joseph  Willard,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Seth  Walker,  Abraham  Willard,  Samuel  Rogers,  jr., 
John  Willard  and  Jonathan  Whitney.  They  wanted  to  take 
off  a  section  about  three  miles  wide,  north  and  south,  and  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  old  township,  about  eight  miles  east 
and  west.    The  town  opposed  the  project.    The  question 
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was  then  put  in  another  form,  to  see  if  the  town  would  agree 
to  "  set  off  that  part  of  the  land  mentioned  in  the  warning 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Penacook  river."  The  vote  was  in 
the  negative. 

There  was  a  long  contest  about  adding  to  the  minister's 
salary.  First,  the  addition  of  £50  was  voted  down ;  then 
£30  were  proposed  and  rejected.  The  motions  for  £25  and 
£20  met  the  same  fate.  Then  several  men,  all  of  whom  were 
among  the  petitioners  for  a  new  town,  "  entered  their  desent 
against  giving  any  more  money  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Pren- 
tice." The  end  was  secured,  however,  by  a  flank  movement ^ 
and  £30  out  of  the  interest  of  the  "  Lone  Money,"  or  money 
loaned  by  the  province,  was  voted.  A  school  rate  of  fifty 
pounds  was  granted. 

The  attempt  to  form  a  new  town  was  not  abandoned  by  the 
petitioners,  Init  the  old  town  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  in- 
evitable event.  It  was  natural  for  the  inhalntants  to  cling 
to  the  ancient  boundaries.  Every  excision  Avould  not  only 
lessen  the  domain,  but  also  the  influence  of  the  town  in 
comparison  with  other  towns.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  for- 
mation of  one  town  from  the  territory  of  Lancaster,  would 
lead  the  way  to  other  amputations.  Therefore  a  move  was 
made  to  keep  the  whole  together,  by  providing  meeting-houses 
and  ministers,  as  well  as  schools,  in  certain  convenient  lo- 
calities. At  a  meeting  held,  August  7,  1730,  the  question 
was  put  "  whether  the  town  would  choose  five  men  as  a  com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  the  town  to  take  a  survey  of  that  part  of 
the  land  petitioned  for  in  Lancaster,  and  what  distance  the 
inhabitants  of  said  lands  live  from  the  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  how  far  from  the  place  that  the  petitioners  have 
(as  they  inform  us)  concluded  to  set  their  meeting-house ; 
and  also  to  find  whether  the  petitioners  be  the  major  part  of 
what  is  petitioned  for  both  as  to  persons  and  estates  ;  and  al- 
so to  make  some  computation  who  owns  the  proprietie,  and  to 
give  reasons  on  the  whole,  to  the  court,  (in  the  town's  be- 
half,) and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative."  Five  men  were  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  vote. 
13 
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The  next  move  was  to  run  the  western  boundary  of  the 
proposed  town  about  a  mile  west  of  the  river,  and  thus  set  off 
nearly  all  of  the  old  district  No.  1,  with  all  to  the  east  of  the 
river,  for  a  new  town.  This  was  met  by  a  new  proposition 
as  follows  :  "  that  the  town  would  keep  together,  and  not  join 
with  any  other  town  or  toWns,  and  that  they  would  come  in- 
to some  way  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  that  there  may  be  two 
meeting-houses  built,  and  ministers  settled,  (sooner  or  later 
as  the  town  shall  think  fit)  ;  where  said  meeting-houses  shall  be 
judged  most  suitable  to  accommodate  the  whole  town ;  and 
that  the  town  would  pay  the  charge  of  building  said  meeting- 
houses, and  settling  and  maintaining  of  the  ministers  equally 
out  of  the  town  treasury,  or  as  the  town  shall  think  fit  and 
convenient." 

This  question  was  in  the  warrant  of  a  town  meeting  held 
November  23,  and  was,  no  doubt,  freely  discussed  throughout 
the  town,  before  the  voters  came  together.  No  direct  vote 
seems  to  have  been  taken  on  the  suggestion,  but  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  oppose  the  petition  for  a  new  town  before  the 
general  court. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  a  week  later,  Jacob  Houghton 
and  others  made  a  move  which  proved  effectual.  They  de- 
sired that  "  the  town  would  do  something  in  order  to  their  re- 
lease relatino^  to  buildinof  a  meetinfi^-house."  In  answer  to 
this,  it  was  voted  that  the  "  town  are  willing  that  the  east  part 
of  the  old  township  of  Lancaster  be  set  off  and  made  a  sepa- 
rate township,  if  the  general  court  see  cause."  The  condi- 
tion was,  however,  that  the  west  line  of  the  new  town  should 
run  "parallel  with  the  west  line  of  the  old  township,  at  four 
miles  distance  therefrom."  This  brought  the  boundary  near 
the  river,  where  it  was  finally  fixed,  and  remains  to  thepres- 
ent  time.  But  at  a  meeting  held,  March  22,  1730-1,  the 
southern  line  of  the  new  town  was  fixed  at  five  miles  from  the 
north  line  of  the  township.  When  Bolton  was  incorporated, 
about  two  miles  of  these  five  were  joined  to  that  town.  The 
town  of  Harvard,  made  up  of  sections  from  Lancaster,  Gro- 
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ton  and  Stowe,  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court,  June 
29,  1732. 

At  the  same  meeting,  sixty  pounds  were  granted  for 
schools.  The  town  also  voted  that  "  they  will  buy  a  book  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Willard's  putting  out,  which  book  is  an 
Explanation  of  the  Catechism."  The  selectmen  were  to  make 
"  some  provision  for  the  keeping  of  it  in  the  meeting-house 
for  the  town's  use,  so  that  any  person  may  come  there  and 
read  therein  as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause  ;  and  said  book 
is  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  meeting-house  at  any  time,  by 
any  person,  except  by  the  order  of  the  selectmen."  The  au- 
thor of  this  work  was  a  son  of  Major  Simon  Willard,  and  was 
the  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  many  years, 
and  vice-president, — acting  president  —  of  Harvard  College 
from  1701  to  1707.  He  died  in  the  latter  year,  but  his  "  Com- 
plect Body  of  Divinity"  in  a  huge  folio  of  nine  hundred  pages, 
was  not  published  till  1726.  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  his  great- 
grand-son,  was  president  of  the  college  from  1781  to  1804. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1731,  the  general  court  erected  the 
county  of  Worcester.  The  tradition  is  that  Lancaster  might 
have  been  the  shire  town  of  the  new  county,  if  Judge  Jo- 
seph Wilder  had  given  his  consent.  There  were  many  reasons 
in  favor  of  fixing  the  official  center  of  the  county  in  this  place. 
It  was  the  oldest,  wealthiest  and  most  populous  town  in  the 
new  county.  At  that  time  it  was  near  the  center  of  the  towns 
already  settled  and  about  to  be  settled.  Probably  also  if  the 
center  had  been  fixed  in  Lancaster,  the  towns  in  the  north- 
west of  Middlesex  would  have  been  added.  If  thishad  been 
made  the  shire  town,  the  prosperity  that  has  made  Worcester 
the  second  city  in  the  State,  would  have  been  the  fortune  of 
Lancaster.  But  the  town  missed  its  opportunity,  and  it  never 
can  be  regained.  The  reasons  given  by  Judge  Wilder,  as  re- 
ported, were  tha.t  shire  towns,  were  apt  to  be  infested  by 
gamblers,  horse  jockeys  and  drunkards,  and  that  therefore 
the  morals  of  a  place  would  be  sacrificed  to  its  increase  in 
numbers  and  wealth.    The  reasons  were  vain,  though  the 
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motive  was  good.  It  is  proved  by  experience  that  the  in- 
centives to  education,  morals  and  religion  can  be  accumula- 
ted in  great  centers  of  population.  The  state  of  morals  in  the 
town  and  city  of  Worcester,  in  every  generation ,  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  county. 
We  may  regret  the  folly  of  the  past,  which  has  prevented 
the  growth  of  this  town,  but  the  regrets  will  be  vain,  unless 
we  are  incited  to  seize  every  occasion  by  which  its  future 
prosperity  may  be  promoted. 

There  is  little  mention  made  of  the  poor  in  the  early  Rec- 
ords. The  presumption  is  that  few  or  none  were  at  the  pub- 
lic charge.  The  town  used  its  power  to  exclude  vagabonds, 
and  "  tramps  "  were  unknown.  But  in  time,  persons  born 
on  the  soil,  became  reduced  in  circumstances,  while  their 
friends  had  died  or  moved  elsewhere.  These  were  provided 
for  by  the  authorities  of  the  town.  In  1731  the  "widow 
Caly  or  Cealy  "  had  aid,  and  the  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  removing  her  to  New  Hadle}^  The 
name  has  crept  into  print  as  "  Carly,"  on  the  supposition  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Kerley  or  Carley  family,  but  of  this  there 
is  not  sufficient  proof.  About  this  date,  the  town  raised 
thirty  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

In  August,  at  a  town  meeting  it  was  voted,  "that  Mr. 
James  Wilder,  (delegate  in  place  of  Josiah  White,  who  de- 
clined to  serve,)  their  present  representative,  be  directed  to 
pay  such  a  regard  to  his  majesty's  governor,  as  becomes  the 
representative  of  a  loyal  people  ;  and  that  he  also  use  his 
utmost  vigilance  that  no  infringements  be  made  on  the  royal 
prerogative  ;  nor  on  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
granted  them  by  the  royal  charter,  (b}^  their  late  majesties 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  of  blessed  memory,)  and  espe- 
cially by  supplying  the  treasury  without  appropriation  unless 
of  some  small  quantity  that  may  be  necessary  to  defray  un- 
foreseen charges  that  may  require  prompt  payment."  This  was 
a  step  in  the  long  contest  between  the  colony  and  the  royal 
governor  in  regard  to  the  regular  salary  of  that  official.  Gov. 
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Burnet,  in  1728,  was  instructed  to  insist  on  a  fixed  salary. 
The  legislature,  abiding  by  the  charter,  voted  annually  such  a 
salary  as  he  might  seem  to  merit.  The  governor  intimated 
that  parliament  might  be  applied  to,  and  that  the  charter 
would  thus  be  imperilled.  Then  the  general  court  appealed  to 
the  towns,  and  the  response  was  in  support  of  their  representa- 
tives. The  court  resolved  that  it  is  better  that  the  liberties 
of  the  people  should  be  taken  from  them,  than  given  up  by 
themselves."'  The  towns  echoed  back  the  sturdy  resolution. 
The  response  of  Lancaster  was  in  full  accord.  By  the  death 
of  Burnet,  in  1 731,  the  contest  was  left  to  Gov.  Belcher  ;  but 
he,  willing  to  avoid  the  controversy,  obtained  leave  from 
home  to  accept  the  annual  grants,  and  thus  the  colony  was 
pacified  by  success. 

By  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1  732,  several  roads  were  opened 
or  altered.  One  extended  from  the  "Mill  on  the  North 
river," — now  Shoeshank — starting  west  of  Canoe  brook, 
to  Lunenburg.  Another,  beginning  near  the  same  point,  east 
of  Canoe  brook,  was  extended  through  Goatham,  and  over 
Quassoponakin  hill  southerly  to  the  intersection  of  the  Still 
River  road. 

Sixty  pounds  were  granted  for  schools,  May  15,  1732,  and 
the  selectmen  were  directed  to  provide  a  school-master  for  the 
town,  and  that  one  master  should  keep  school  in  each  part 
of  the  town.  Bare  hill  and  Still  River  districts  were  in  the 
new  town  of  Harvard,  and  the  master  would  be  limited  to 
the  Neck  and  Wattoquadock,  with  possibly  a  school  for  the 
southwest  section.  Jabez  Fox,  Josiah  Swan  and  Joseph 
Barbean,  had  the  training  of  the  children. 

John  Fletcher  received  thirty-six  pounds  for  five  grown 
wolves  and  sixteen  o^rown  wild-cats  killed  in  and  near  the 
town.  The  ears  of  these  wild  animals  were  cut  off  in  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  selectmen,  and  sent  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  province  as  vouchers,  when  the  thirty-six 
pounds  were  remitted  to  the  town  treasurer.  The  province 
was  wise  in  requiring  the  ears  of  "  full  grown  wolves  and 
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wild-cats,"  as  is  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  an  old  and  foxy 
hunter  in  New  Hampshire.  He  appeared  regularly,  as  the 
year  came  round,  at  the  State  treasurer's  door  with  his  tale  of 
ears,  and  took  his  premium.  At  length  the  treasurer  hiquired 
why  he  always  brought  the  ears  of  small  animals.  "Why 
not  bring  the  ears  of  old  wolves?"  "Ah,"  said  the  old 
hunter,  "then  the  business  would  be  spoiled." 

At  a  meeting  held  according  to  warrant  May  16,  1733,  to 
which  time  two  old  meetings  were  adjourned,  there  was  an 
avalanche  of  petitions  relating  to  new  towns  and  meeting- 
houses which  must  have  filled  the  timid  and  conservative 
people  with  consternation. 

The  first  was  a  petition  signed  by  Gamaliel  Beaman,  Eben- 
ezer  Prescott,  Benjamin  Houghton,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Jonathan 
Osgood,  Fairbank  More,  Jonathan  Bealey,  Thomas  Ross, 
Joseph  More,  Shubael  Bealey  and  John  Snow,  asking  consent 
to  be  set  up  as  a  new  township.  The  reasons  moving  them 
thereunto  are  worthy  of  insertion.  "  Whereas,  we  the  sub- 
scribers, inhabitants  of  the  westerley  and  southwesterley 
parts  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  have,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  our  habitations  fixed  at  such  a  remote  distance  from  the 
place  of  public  worship,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty,  (at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  especially)  that  we  attend  on  the 
same,  and  is  always  attended  with  more  labor,  (as  we  con- 
ceive) than  is  proper  for  a  day  of  holy  rest  if  it  could  con- 
veniently be  avoided :  and  there  being  already  settled  a 
considerable  number  of  families  within  such  a  distance  of 
each  other,  and  also  with  others  that  are  settling  among  us, 
that  we  hope  in  a  little  time,  by  the  blessing  of  providence, 
we  shall  l)e  able  to  set  up  and  support  public  worship  among 
ourselves,  which  we  hope  will  prove  much  for  our  ease,  and 
comfort  and  benefit.  That  which  w(^  humbly  move  therefore 
is  that  the  folloAving,"  etc.  ;  and  then  they  proceed  to  peti- 
tion for  a  separate  township,  with  specified  bounds.  This 
petition  was  negatived  ;  and  though  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  was  not  granted.    But  a  few  years  later,  as  will  be  re- 
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lated  more  at  length,  in  due  time,  the  petitioners  were  set 
off  as  a  separate  precinct. 

Then  came  a  petition  from  Josiah  Wheeler,  William  Pol- 
lard, Joshua  Moore,  Jabez  Fairbank,  Jonathan  Moore, 
William  Keyes,  John  Whitney,  Jeremiah  Holman,  Nathaniel 
Holman,  Thomas  Whitney  and  William  Sawyer,  wishing  to 
be  set  up  as  a  town,  or  if  not,  as  a  precinct.  Their  paper 
reads  as  follows  :  "  setting  forth  the  many  hardships  and  dif- 
ficulties which  we  for  these  many  years  have  undergone  in 
getting  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner in  the  winter  season.  These  are  therefore  to  request  of 
you  that  you  put  it  into  your  next  warrant  to  see  whether  the 
town  will  set  off  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  the  river 
to  be  a  separate  town  or  precinct,  beginning  at  Shrewsbury 
line,  and  so  down  said  river  till  yoli  come  to  Harvard  line^ 
excepting  the  interval  lots  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  said 
river."  The  lots  specified  belonged  to  Daniel  Rugg,  Thomas 
Carter,  Samuel  Willard," James  Houghton,  jr.,  Robert  Phelps^ 
Edward  Phelps,  jr.,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Dea.  Josiah  White, 
and  Capt.  John  White's  heirs.  This  movement  failed  for 
the  time  being. 

The  third  petition  came  from  the  Neck,  and  South  Lan- 
caster, and  related  to  a  new  meeting-house.  Peter  Joslin, 
Samuel  Willard,  Hooker  Osgood,  Jabez  Fairbanks,  John 
Prescott,  Ephraim  Wilder,  Thomas  Carter,  John  Buss,  John 
Bennitt,  Hooker  Osgood,  jr.,  John  Fletcher,  Amos  Sawyer, 
Joshua  Osgood,  and  Hezekiah  Gates,  desired  the  selectmen 
to  insert  an  article  in  the  warrant  to  "  see  whether  the  town 
will  build  a  meeting-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on 
the  old  meeting-house  place  upon  the  hill  by  Mr.  Hooker 
Osgood's ;  or  upon  the  school-house  hill  near  where  the 
school-house  now  stands."  [Near  the  house  of  Mr.  Royce.] 
This  petition,  like  the  preceding,  had  to  wait,  but  all  were 
sure  of  success  in  the  course  of  events. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1734  the  town  directed  the  select- 
men to  send  a  petition  to  the  general  court,  in  behalf  of  the 
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town,  with  reference  to  the  "buildmg  of  Block  Houses  from 
Dunstable  to  Fort  Dummer."  It  was  thought  that  a  cham 
of  forts  along  the  northern  line  of  the  province  would  serve 
as  a  l^arrier  to  keep  the  Indians  and  French  from  raiding  on 
the  exposed  towns. 

May  13,  a  new  petition  came  from  Gamaliel  Beaman  and 
others,  asking  to  be  set  free  from  a  part  of  the  minister's 
rate  for  the  ensuing  year,  on  condition  that  they  subscribed 
for  preaching  for  one  quarter  of  the  year,  (in  the  winter  sea- 
son.)   But  the  subject  was  avoided  by  adjournment. 

The  subject  was  kept  before  the  town  at  meetings  held  in 
August,  October  and  December,  with  the  variation  that  one 
petition  presented  the  plan  of  two  meeting-houses,  one  to 
accommodate  the  Center,  and  the  other  those  living  in  what 
now  comprises  Bolton  and  Berlin,  the  parishioners  of  each 
parish  to  "  pitch  upon  the  place  to  set  said  house  ;  and  if  the 
town  think  best,  to  build  their  own  houses,  separate  from 
other  charges." 

At  various  meetings  in  1735  the  following  appropriations 
were  raised.  For  the  minister,  £150  ;  for  schools,  £60  ;  for 
the  poor,  £30;  for  killing  wolves  and  wild-cats,  £37.  No 
progress  was  made  in  the  effort  to  divide  the  town. 

The  warrant  for  the  March  meeting,  1*735-6  gave  the  town 
much  to  deliberate  about,  and  doubtless  the  questions  were 
canvassed  in  every  house,  by  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
as  well  as  in  the  town  meeting.  Gamaliel  Beaman  and  others 
pressed  for  their  new  town,  at  the  southwest.  John  Moor 
and  his  allies  urged  their  petition  for  a  new  town  on  the 
southeast.  Their  language  will  be  read  with  interest,  at  this 
late  day.  In  spite  of  their  antique  spelling,  which  may  raise 
a  harmless  smile,  there  was  solid  reasoning  and  a  touching 
pathos  in  their  artless  words.  "We  the  petitioners  whose 
names  are  underwritten  for  ourselves,  and  in  the  behalf  of 
others  our  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeasterly 
part  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  living  so  remote  from  the 
publick  worship,  at  least  a  great  part  of  us,  which  makes  the 
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Sabbath,  (which  should  be  a  day  of  rest)  to  be  a  day  of  the 
hardest  labor  to  us,  especeally  to  our  children  if  they  come 
to  meeting ;  and  we  do  look  upon  ourselves  bound  in  duty 
to  promote  their  futer  good  and  well  being  as  well  as  our 
own.  And  we  think  it  may  be  a  means  thereof  to  bring  them 
whilst  young  to  the  public  worship  ;  but  while  we  are  at  such 
a  distance  it  is  next  to  imposable  to  hr'mg  them,  or  many  of 
them.  We  do  therefore  request  that  the  town  would  take  it 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  set  us  off  as  a  town  by 
ourselves,  running  the  line  according  to  the  vote  of  the  town 
passed  before  Harvard  went  off,  that  so  we  may  be  providing 
to  build  an  house  that  we  and  ours  may  worship  God  in  ;  and 
that  we  may  pay  as  we  do  now  until  we  have  prepared  for 
ourselves,  and  have  the  word  of  God  preached  with  us." 

The  inhabitants  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  compli- 
cated affairs  still  more,  by  petitioning  to  have  their  portion 
of  the  school  money  to  spend  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion. 

And  yet  more  to  "embroil  the  fray,"  came  the  proposition 
to  divide  the  town  into  three  precincts  or  parishes,  excepting 
the  northwest  part  of  the  new  grant,  which  should  be  re- 
served for  "  another  precinct  [Leominster]  when  the  people 
are  able  and  ready."  Each  "parish  to  pitch  the  place  to  set 
their  meeting-house,  and  to  build  and  finish  the  same." 

These  questions  were  promptly  settled  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1736.  Gamaliel  Beaman  and  his  friends  were  voted 
down.  A  township  was  not  granted,  but  a  vote  was  passed, 
in  answer  to  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Houghton  and  others, 
allowing  those  living  in  the  southwest,  to  have  their  part  of 
the  school  money,  and  spend  it  in  supporting  a  school  in 
"  such  time  and  season  as  shall  be  just  and  honest." 

The  petition  of  John  Moore  for  a  new  town  on  the  south- 
east prevailed,  and  Bolton  went  before  the  general  court  with 
the  benediction  of  the  old  mother  town.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1738. 
Berlin  was  set  off  in  1784.    The  church  was  formed  in  Bol- 
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ton,  November  4,  1741,. when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  The  church  was  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  church  in  Lancaster. 

After  this  vote,  the  project  of  forming  three  parishes,  and 
building  meeting-houses  for  the  same,  fell  to  the  ground  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  attempt  to  raise  Mr.  Prentice's  stated  salary  was  con- 
stantly negatived,  but  a  motion  to  add  £50  to  his  salary,  this 
year,  raising  it  to  £150  prevailed.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
that  when  the  church  was  formed  in  Harvard,  in  1733,  the 
proprietors  of  Lancaster  gave  the  minister,  Rev.  John  Sec- 
combe  the  two  islands  in  Bare  hill  pond.  At  the  same  time 
they  granted  to  the  town  of  Harvard  thirty  acres  of  land  on 
Pin  hill  "to  set  a  meeting-house  upon,  and  for  a  training 
field,  and  for  a  burying  place." 

At  a  meeting  held  May  17,  1736,  a  rate  of  £150  was 
granted  for  repairing  bridges  over  the  Nashua,  the  North, 
the  Penacook,  and  Still  river,  and  for  mending  highways 
and  byways. 

The  Records  have  no  account  of  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March,  1737,  but  a  regularly  called  meeting 
was  held  two  weeks  later.  An  entry  in  the  Records  of  the 
proprietors,  dated  March  7 ,  probably  explains  the  mystery. 
It  is  there  stated  that  there  was  a  "great  flood,''  and  in  con- 
sequence the  proprietors'  meeting  was  adjoia-ned  two  weeks, 
that  is  to  the  twenty-first  of  March.  Doubtless  both  meet- 
ings were  called  the  same  day,  and  on  account  of  the  small 
number  present,  no  business  was  done.  The  proprietors  ad- 
journed. Perhaps  the  town  meeting  was  not  even  called 
to  order.  The  few  who  came  to  the  meeting-house,  soon 
hastened  home,  or  wherever  they  could  mitigate  the  ravages 
of  the  flood. 

At  the  meeting  held  March  21,  another  appeal  for  division 
was  presented  to  the  town.  This  was  a  petition  from  certain 
residents  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  or  the  northern 
half  of  the  "additional  grant,"  and  is  dated,  February  11, 
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1736-7.  In  the  History  of  Leominster,  by  David  Wilder, 
it  is  said  that  the  petition  to  the  general  court,  for  the  incor- 
poration of  Leominster  had  been  lost.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in- 
teresting, in  such  case,  to  see  the  petition  to  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster, especially  as  it  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed town,  except  on  the  northern  line.  The  petition  was 
in  these  words  : 

"  To  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Lancaster, — Gentlemen  : 
We  the  subscribers  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  additional  grant 
of  land  made  to  said  Lancaster,  and  we  who  are  proprietors 
in  said  land,  and  we  that  live  in  the  old  township  of  Lancas- 
ter near  or  adjoining  to  the  northerly  end  of  said  additional 
grant,  desire  and  humbly  request  that  this  our  petition  be  put 
in  the  next  warrant  that  you  shall  put  out  for  calling  a  town 
meeting,  so  as  that  the  town  may  consider,  conclude,  act  and 
do  what  shall  then  be  thought  proper  to  be  done  in  answer  to 
our  request  and  desire,  which  is  as  followeth,  viz.  :  that  the 
town  by  a  vote  would  set  oif  the  northerly  end  of  said  ad- 
ditional grant  to  said  Lancaster,  so  far  as  four  miles  southerly 
from  the  northwesterly  corner  of  the  old  township,  and  there 
to  make  an  angle  and  run  a  line  westerly  over  the  southern- 
most Wecapacit  hill,  and  so  over  the  Rocky  hill,  extending 
said  line  to  the  westerly  line  of  said  grant ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  said  additional  grant  lying  to  the  northerly  side  of  the 
aforesaid  line  that  runneth  over  said  hill,  may  be  made  into 
a  separate  township,  in  such  time  as  the  great  and  general 
court  of  this  province  shall  think  that  the  people  inhabiting 
the  land  requested  for  shall  be  able  to  support  a  minister  and 
maintain  the  word  of  God,  so  as  that  it  may  be  constantly 
preached  among  them.  Also  to  grant  that  so  many  as  live 
in  the  old  township  as  desire  to  be  added  and  annexed  to  said 
additional  grant  for  a  township  as  aforesaid  ;  and  as  aforesaid 
we  pray."  Signed  by  Jonathan  Houghton,  Thomas  Hough- 
ton, Jonathan  Carter,  Thomas  Wilder,  William  Divol,  Jona- 
than White,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Joseph  Wheelock,  jr.,  John 
Wheelock,  Benj.  Whetcomb,  Noah  Beman,  John  Goodridge, 
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Gardner  Wilder,  William  Sawyer,  Joseph  Brooks,  Ebenezer 
Dakin,  Jacob  Houghton,  Jonathan  Sawyer,  John  Wilder, 
Ebenezer  Wilder. 

The  petition  seems  to  have  been  granted  on  its  first  presen- 
tation. This  may  appear  singular,  inasmuch  as  the  petition- 
ers who  lived  in  the  south  part  of  the  additional  grant  were 
defeated  from  year  to  year.  But  some  of  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  result,  are  obvious  even  at  this  late  day.  The 
center  of  Leominster  is  seven  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  a 
long,  high  hill  lies  between.  There  were  but  few  settlers  on 
any  of  the  roads  which  led  from  one  town  to  the  other.  Con- 
venience demanded  that  there  should  be  a  new  center.  Again, 
some  of  the  petitioners  were  influential  men  who  intended  to 
remain  in  the  old  town,  but  having  children  and  land  in  the 
new  one,  favored  the  movement.  Besides,  the  projectors  of 
the  new  town  made  no  extravagant  and  inadmissible  claims, 
in  the  way  of  territory,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Chocksett  in- 
sisted upon  having  their  easterly  line  moved  a  mile  into  the 
old  township.  Here  are  reasons  enough,  without  seeking  for 
others,  why  there  was  such  a  different  reception  given  to  the 
two  petitions.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  petition  for 
the  proposed  town  was  favorably  heard  by  the  general  court, 
after  persevering  effort,  and  after  satisfying  the  court  that 
among  other  conditions,  they  could  and  would  "maintain  a 
godly  minister."  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  June 
23,  1740,  and  the  town  contained  something  over  twenty-five 
square  miles. 

Nothing  daunted  by  former  rebuff's,  and  perhaps  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  people  of  Leominster,  the  residents  in 
the  southwest  section  renewed  their  request  that  the  select- 
men would  call  a  town  meeting  to  consider  their  claim  to  be 
a  new  town,  and  to  take  off'  from  the  old  town  a  tract  far 
longer  and  broader  than  had  sufficed  the  amlntion  of  their 
neighbors  on  the  north.  They  wished  to  cut  into  the  town 
one  mile  deeper  than  Leominster,  and  that  through  the  whole 
length  from  north  to  south,  about  six  miles.    The  town  said 
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"No,"  perhaps  with  an  emphasis,  on  the  ninth  of  November. 

At  the  May  meeting,  1737,  the  office  of  representative  to 
the  general  court  "went  a  begging."  Ephraim  Wilder  was 
chosen,  and  refused  to  serve.  Then  Josiah  White  was  chosen  : 
he  refused.  Finally  Jabez  Fairbank  was  elected  and  con- 
sented to  attend  the  legislature. 

At  the  same  meeting  £60  were  added  to  the  salary  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Prentice,  in  "bills  of  old  tenure."  The  following  sin- 
gular article  was  in  the  w^arrant :  "  To  see  what  the  town 
will  alow  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  Golsbery,  or  for  her 
being  improved  as  a  School  Dame  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town."  The  voters  gave  her  five  pounds  instead  of  "  improv- 
ing "  her  as  the  teacher  of  their  children. 

The  question  about  a  new  meeting-house  was  up  again, 
Ebenezer  Beaman  and  others  desiring  the  town  to  consider 
their  "  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  public  worship,"  and  asking 
that  a  house  might  be  built  upon  the  Neck,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place.  The  Old  Common  was  now  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  town,  and  no  longer  convenient  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  remainder  of  the  town. 

December  19,  motions  for  a  new  meeting-house  near  the 
Center,  and  for  a  separate  town,  in  the  southwest,  were  con- 
sidered and  negatived. 

The  irrepressible  Gamaliel  Beaman,  and  his  allies  demand- 
ed a  hearing  again,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1738-9, 
three  questions  were  presented  to  the  town.  First,  would 
the  town  agree  to  their  forming  a  new  township,  including 
the  half  mile  on  the  westerly  side.  The  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  Their  demand,  it  seems,  was  somewhat  abated. 
At  first,  they  asked  for  the  southei'n  part  of  the  "  additional 
grant,"  and  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  west  side  of  Lancaster. 
And  this  strip  is  known  as  "the  Mile"  in  the  old  Records. 
The  question  now  was  whether  the  town  would  allow  the  peti- 
tioners to  cut  into  the  town  a  half  mile  on  the  north  end,  and 
so  run  the  east  line  of  their  new  township  as  to  take  in  a  mile 
at  the  south  end.    This  did  not  meet  with  favor. 
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The  next  question  was  to  see  if  the  town  would  agree  to 
the  original  petition,  with  the  condition  that  the  new  town 
would  keep  in  "good  repair  forever  Nashua  bridge,  so  call- 
ed, or  that  bridge  that  crosseth  the  river  nearest  the  meeting- 
house." This  was  the  Atherton  bridge,  half  way  between 
the  Old  Common  and  South  Lancaster.  The  town  would  not 
entertain  the  proposal. 

Then  the  town  granted  the  petition  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  "  additional  grant,"  and  that  the  corner  of  the  proposed 
town  might  be  located  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Leominster 
corner,  and  from  thence  "  run  a  line  southerly  into  the  line 
petitioned  for  due  west  from  Jonas  Fairbank's  house,  and  from 
thence  with  a  straight  line  to  the  Scar  on  the  river,  and  so  to 
the  town  line  ;  "  with  the  condition  that  the  said  town  should 
maintain  and  keep  in  "  repair  forever  a  cart  bridge  over  the 
South  river  in  Lancaster — that  is  in  the  road  next  above  the 
meetings  of  the  river."  The  bridge  referred  to  is  now  known 
as  the  Atherton  bridge,  which  is  next  above  the  meeting  of 
the  rivers.  This  vote  reveals  one  spot  where  the  "  shoe  pinch- 
ed." By  the  incorporation  of  the  new  town,  Lancaster  would 
be  left  with  all  the  bridges  on  its  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scar  bridge  at  the  extreme  south,  and  perhaps  a  small 
one  east  of  what  is  now  Clinton.  Nothing  came  of  this  vote, 
probably  because  the  petitioners  could  not  get  all  the  land 
they  wanted  and  were  not  willing  to  be  saddled  with  the  cost 
of  a  bridge  "forever,"  outside  of  their  bounds. 

The  November  meeting,  voted  for  the  salary  of  the  minis- 
ter £192  ;  and  £80  for  the  support  of  a  school.  At  the  same 
time  the  town  refused  to  free  Leominster  from  the  ministe- 
rial and  school  rate.  Probably  the  religious  and  educational 
forces  were  not  yet  in  working  order  in  the  new  town. 

On  the  thirty-hrst  of  December  the  town  chose  Joseph 
Moor  and  Jonathan  Wilson  to  "  prosecute  such  as  should 
kill  deer  unseasonably." 

At  a  meeting  held  May  4,  1740,  the  ministers  salary  was 
hxed  at  £212  for  the  year,  and  £80  were  voted  for  a  school. 
£100  were  granted  to  be  "  wrought  ought  on  the  Hiwais." 
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It  was  difficult  to  suit  Gamaliel  Beaman  and  his  friends, 
who  came  before  the  town,  October  27,  1740,  and  tried  to 
be  set  free  from  their  part  of  the  minister's  rate  "  for  one 
year,  or  for  one-half  thereof,  or  for  so  many  months  in  the 
year  as  we  shall  have  preaching  among  ourselves."  The 
petition  was  negatived,  but  as  it  had  a  foundation  in  right, 
the  town  voted  that  "  twenty-four  pounds  be  payed  out  of  the 
town  treasury  to  enable  the  south  part  of  the  additional  grant 
to  support  preaching  in  the  winter  season." 

The  petitioners  renewed  the  charge  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  1739-40,  and  tried  the  town  on  three  questions. 
Taking  it  as  a  settled  thing  that  Lancaster  would  not  yield  the 
demand  for  a  mile  on  the  north  end  of  the  line,  Ephraim 
Sawyer  and  others  inquired  if  the  town  would  "  build  two 
meeting-houses, —  one  to  accommodate  the  south  part  of  the 
additional  grant  and  the  Mile,  so  called  ;  the  other  to  accom- 
modate the  remaining  part  of  the  town  ;  each  society  to  build 
and  place  their  own  meeting-house  ;  as  also  to  settle  and  main- 
tain their  ow^n  minister."  Or  second,  that  the  town  would 
set  olf  the  "petitioners  to  be  a  Precinct,  so  that  they  may 
build  for  themselves  —  the  bounds  of  said  Precinct  to  be 
agreeable  to  a  vote  of  the  town  made  in  the  year  1738-9,  to 
make  them  a  separate  township."  Thirdly,  they  inquired  if 
the  town  was  "  still  free  and  willing  that  the  petitioners  be  set 
off  as  a  separate  township,"  agreeable  to  the  vote,  February 
5,  1738-9. 

The  town  voted  down  the  proposition  about  two  meeting- 
houses ;  and  also  that  relating  to  a  precinct ;  but  assented  to 
the  plan  of  a  new  township.  But  this  failed  to  satisfy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "  additional  grant,"  and  the  Mile. 

But  now  the  movement  assumes  a  new  aspect,  and  as  it 
ilhistrates  the  times,  the  case  will  be  given,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  words  of  the  Records.  It  seems  that  Ebenezer 
Beaman  and  friends,  in  October,  1741,  petitioned  the  select- 
men to  bring  before  the  town  a  proposition  in  regard  to  meet- 
ing-houses ;  and  that  the  fathers  of  the  town  ignored  their 
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petition.  Ebeiiezer  Beaman  and  Gamaliel  Beaman  were 
seeking  different  objects.  The  former  lived  on  the  Neck, 
and  wanted  a  nieetin£>:-hoiise  in  the  Center.  The  latter  lived 
in  Chocksett,  and  wanted  a  new  town,  and  a  meeting-house 
in  that  section.  Both  had  rights  and  pluck,  and  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  the  '^perseverance  of  the  saints." 

"Worcester  ss.  To  Mr.  Aaron  Willard,  one  of  the  con- 
stables of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  within  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, greeting.  Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  to  me, 
the  subscriber,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Worcester,  by  Ebenezer  Beaman  and  Benja- 
min Ballard,  both  of  said  Lancaster,  yeoman,  who  complain 
and  say  that  they,  together  with  about  sixty  of  the  freehold- 
ers and  inhabitants  of  said  town,  did  by  a  petition  by  them 
signed,  bearing  date  October  the  nineteenth,  1741,  setting* 
forth  the  necessity  of  two  meeting-houses  being  built  within 
the  said  town,  etc.,  and  signified  to  the  selectmen  of  Lan- 
caster, their  desire  that  they  should  insert  their  petition  in 
the  next  warrant  that  the  said  selectmen  should  issue  for  the 
calling  a  town  meeting,  etc.  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  select- 
men are  required  by  law  so  to  do,  yet  unreasonably  denied, 
against  the  law  of  this  Province,  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided.—  These  are  therefore,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  will 
and  require  you,  the  said  officer,  upon  sight  hereof,  to  notify 
and  warn  all  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  qualified 
accordino^  to  law  to  vote  in  toAvn  meetinors  to  vote  within 
your  precinct  in  Lancaster  aforesaid,  to  meet  at  the  public 
meeting-house  within  said  town,  on  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  January  instant,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, then  and  there  being  duly  met,  to  act  on  the  several 
particulars  hereafter  mentioned. 

1.  To  choose  a  moderator  for  the  government  of  said 
meeting. 

2.  To  see  if  the  town  will  proceed  to  build  two  meeting- 
houses within  said  town ;  one  of  them  to  accommodate  the 
body  or  northerly  part  of  the  town,  and  another  to  accom- 
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modate  the  southerly  part  of  the  additional  grant,  and  the 
Mile,  so  called,  who  labor  under  great  difficulties  by  reason 
of  their  great  distance  from  the  place  of  public  worship. 

3.  To  conclude  of  what  bigness  or  dimensions  each  meet- 
ing-house shall  be  of,  and  how  they  shall  be  finished,  and 
when. 

4.  To  vote  where  each  meeting-house  shall  be  set  up  or 
stand. 

5.  To  grant  a  tax  or  rate  for  the  building  of  said  meet- 
ing-houses, and  how  much  of  said  rate  or  tax  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  each  meeting-house  for  the  building  thereof,  and 
when  paid,  and  by  what  invoice  made. 

6.  To  choose  a  collector  or  collectors  for  the  gathering 
of  said  rate  or  tax  if  need  be. 

7.  To  choose  a  committee  or  committees  to  let  out  said 
houses  to  workmen,  or  to  agree  with  some  person  or  persons 
to  build  said  houses,  and  finish  the  same. 

Lastly,  to  see  what  particular  gentlemen  will  give  gratis 
to  so  good  a  work. 

And  make  return  of  this  warrant,  with  your  doings  there- 
in, unto  Dea.  Josiah  White,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  your 
town,  at,  on  or  before  the  time  appointed  for  said  meeting. 
Hereof  fail  not  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Lunenburg,  this  twentieth  day  of 
January,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  anno- 
que  Domini,  1741.  Edward  Hartwell,  Justice  of  the 
Peace." 

This  formidable  document,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty, 
old  George  11. ,  led  to  immediate  results.  A  town  meeting 
was  held,  January  29,  1741-2,  when  the  following  action 
was  taken,  "  after  sum  debate  on  the  affair.*' 

The  town  first  voted  to  build  two  meeting-houses.  The 
house  for  the  body  of  the  town  was  to  be  fifty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  forty-five  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty-five  feet 
posts  or  stud ;  the  other  house  was  to  be  forty-eight  by 
thirty-eight  feet,  with  twenty-two  feet  posts.  Each  house 
14 
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was  to  be  well  covered  with  boards  and  shingles ^  and  in- 
closed with  boards  covered  with  clap-boards.  There  was  to 
be  one  gallery  in  each  house.  The  "  insides  to  be  lathed  and 
plastered,  both  on  the  sides  and  overhead  ;  and  well  floored 
and  well  glazed ;  and  to  be  built  and  finished  within  two 
years."  Good  "pulpits  and  convenient  seats"  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  votes. 

In  locating  the  meeting-houses  there  was  a  ground  for  dif- 
ference. The  Chocksett  or  second  precinct  house  was  to  be 
"  set  near  the  Ridge  hill,  so  called,"  where  timber  had  already 
been  collected.  But  in  locating  the  house  for  the  old  town, 
some  preferred  to  go  back  to  the  site  of  the  first  two  houses, 
called  the  "meeting-house  place."  All  were  agreed  that  it 
was  best  to  leave  the  Old  Common,  because  it  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  town  ;  but  there  was  doubtless  a  tender  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many,  connected  with  the  spot  where  the  first 
and  second  houses  had  stood.  Sacred  associations  clustered 
around  the  place  where  the  early  fathers  and  mothers  had 
met  to  worship  during  the  first  sixty  years.  Near  the  place, 
sloping  off  to  the  east,  was  the  first  burial  place,  where  the 
forefathers  of  the  town  were  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  Close 
at  hand,  on  the  west,  was  a  spot  sure  of  undying  fame,  be- 
cause there  had  stood  the  "  minister's  garrison  "  where  true 
heroes  fell,  bravely  striving  to  save  their  wives  and  little 
ones.  And  somewhere  near  was  the  grave  of  the  fallen,  a 
grave  well  known  to  that  generation,  but  now  beyond  re- 
cognition except  to  Him  who  guards  their  dust. 

However,  the  convenience  of  the  majority,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  location  decided  the  vote,  which  was  to  place 
the  house  on  the  "  school-house  hill,  as  near  the  school  house 
as  may  with  conveniency  in  the  most  convenient  place."  The 
"  school-house  hill"  is  now  occupied  l)y  Mr.  A.  E.  Royce,  and 
the  meeting-house  was  near  tlie  road  almost  in  front  of  the 
office  north  of  Mr.  Royce's  house. 

The  sum  of  £000  was  granted  by  tax  to  build  the  two 
houses,  of  which  sum  £400  were  to  go  for  the  house  on 
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"School-house  hill,"  and  £200  towards  the  building  near 
"Ridge  hill."  Two  men,  David  Wilder  and  Oliver  Moor, 
were  chosen  "  collectors  to  collect  said  money."  Two  com- 
mittees, each  of  three  men,  were  elected  "  to  let  out  said  meet- 
ing-houses to  workmen,  to  build  and  finish  them  in  the  cheap- 
est and  best  manner  "  that  they  could.  The  first  committee 
consisted  of  Joseph  Wilder  and  Samuel  Willard,  Esquires, 
and  Capt.  John  Bennett ;  the  second,  of  Capt.  David  Osgood, 
Joseph  Moor  and  Ephraim  Sawyer. 

The  energy  displayed  at  this  memorable  meeting  led  to  cor- 
responding results.  There  was  an  efi^ort,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  to  re-consider  the  vote  to  place  the  larger  house  on 
school-house  hill,  and  "  leave  it  to  a  lot  whether  it  should 
stand  there,  or  on  the  meeting-house  hill,"  but  the  move  was 
defeated.  At  a  meeting.  May  24,  1742,  the  tax  for  the  minis- 
ter was  voted  to  be  "  made  at  fifty  two  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
proclamation  money,  or  in  bills  of  credit  in  due  proportion 
thereto,"  and  twenty -five  pounds  were  granted  for  "preach- 
ing to  Choxet."  A  grant  of  £20  was  made  for  schools,  and 
a  like  sum  to  "  defray  town  charges,  and  for  a  stock  to  pay 
for  wolves,  cats,  birds  and  squirrels." 

It  seems  that  wild  beasts  and  troublesome  birds  still  abound- 
ed to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  the  expense  of  paying  for 
their  extermination. 

Another  slice  was  taken  from  the  old  town,  this  year,  and 
the  voters  gracefully  yielded  their  consent,  as  appears  by  the 
following.  "  On  the  request  of  Joshua  Houghton  and  others,, 
the  town  voted  that  they  are  free  and  willing  so  far  to  grant 
their  request,  that  if  the  northerly  part  of  Shrewsbury,  shall 
be  set  off  either  as  a  township  or  a  precinct,  that  they  may 
be  joined  with  them  by  the  bounds  following,  viz  :  to  begin 
at  Bolton — now  Berlin  —  line,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Lan- 
caster southeast  corner,  and  from  thence  to  run  due  west  till 
it  meet  with  the  river,  and  then  up  said  river  to  the  town 
line,  excluding  only  the  land  of  Philip  Larkin  that  may  fall 
within  said  lines."  By  this  measure  a  strip  one  mile  and  a 
half  wide  was  given  to  the  new  town  of  Boylston. 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  town  assented  to  the  plan  of  a 
second  precinct,  nearly  covering  the  territory  now  constitu- 
ting Sterling.  They  also  voted  to  rebuild  and  keep  in  repair 
the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Capt.  John  Bennett's,  at  the  North 
Village,  and  to  remove  the  Scar  bridge,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  town,  "  down  to  the  road  that  leads  from  Lieut.  Sawyer's 
to  Dr.  Dunsmoor's." 

Mr.  Stephen  Frost  received  the  money  raised  for  keeping 
school  during  the  years  1741  and  1742,  and  it  is  therefore 
inferred  that  he  kept  the  several  schools  in  succession. 

The  old  meeting-house,  the  new  ones  being  finished,  must 
needs  be  disposed  of,  and  the  town,  at  a  meeting  May  20, 
1743,  voted  to  "pull  down  the  old  meeting-hous  in  conven- 
ient seson,"  and  that  the  committees  "pull  off  ye  clabord 
and  nails  of  ye  old  meeting-house,  and  divide  them  betwixt 
ye  Precincts  according  to  ye  pay."  Having  voted  to  "  build 
three  school-housen,"  they  proceeded  to  locate,  and  appoint 
committees  to  attend  to  the  building  of  them.  One  was  to 
be  set  in  "  the  parting  of  the  paths  by  Amos  Sawyer's  ; "  or  at 
Deers  Horns.  The  committee  were  Capt.  Richardson,  Heze- 
kiah  Gates  and  Joshua  Fairbank.  Another  was  to  stand  at 
"  the  parting  of  the  paths  in  the  corner  of  Capt.  John  Ben- 
nett's fence."  The  committee  were  Capt.  Bennett,  Ebene- 
zer  Beman  and  Dea.  Houghton.  Location  in  or  near  the 
North  Village.  The  third  house  was  to  be  twenty  rods  west 
of  the  new  precinct  meeting-house,  and  Capt.  David  Osgood, 
Ephraim  Sawyer  and  Samuel  Sawyer  were  to  build  it.  These 
houses  were  to  be  twenty-four  by  eighteen  feet,  and  "  seven 
feet  betwixt  joy  nts."  The  "three  committees  for  the  school- 
housen  were  to  pull  down  the  old  meeting-hous  —  and  im- 
prove the  materials  for  the  building  the  school-housen  that  are 
fit  therefore,  and  to  dispose  of  the  rest  for  the  town  use." 
The  next  vote  was  to  give  the  "Rev.  Mr.  John  Prentice  the 
old  school-hous  for  a  stable,  after  the  floors,  benchis  and 
chimneys  was  taken  out." 
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The  swarming  time  was  over.  Three  new  towns  were  form- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  out  of  Lancaster,  and  each  birth  caused 
a  spasm.  It  was  hard  for  the  old  town  to  be  dismembered. 
Harvard,  Bolton,  (to  be  divided  in  due  time  to  make  Ber- 
lin) and  Leominster  were  set  up  as  respectable  towns.  A 
large  slice  from  the  south  had  gone  to  the  formation  of  Boyls- 
ton.  Woonksechauckset,  shortened  to  Chockset,  denied  the 
dignity  of  a  township,  became  a  precinct,  and  was  authorized 
to  manage  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Two  good  meeting- 
houses had  been  erected,  at  public  expense, — the  old  town 
was  made  a  precinct  in  1742 — and  three  new  school-houses 
had  been  built.  These,  with  a  house  in  the  Center,  on  or  near 
school-house  hill,  and  perhaps  another,  provided  the  children 
with  the  conveniences  of  education  according  to  the  standard 
of  that  day.  There  was  a  school,  though  not  a  school-house 
on  the  Harvard  road.  And  now  the  town,  one  hundred  years 
old  from  the  time  when  in  1643,  the  pioneers  first  "lifted  up 
axes  on  the  thick  trees,"  shorn  of  its  territorial  greatness, 
but  still  rich  in  lands,  and  richer  far  in  its  children,  entered 
upon  a  new  century. 

The  student  of  town  history  has  a  laudable  curiosity  to 
know  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  held  the  prominent 
offices  in  former  times.  The  following  is  a  full  list,  between 
the  years  1725  and  1743,  of  those  who  held  the  offices  of 
Moderator,  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Selectmen,  Assessor,  and  Rep- 
resentative to  the  general  court. 

The  moderators  were  Joseph  Wilder,  3;  James  Wilder,  5;  Jacob  Hough- 
ton, Jabez  Fairbank,  5;  Josiah  Wheeler,  2;  Henry  Houghton,  Jonas 
Houghton,  Jeremiah  Wilder,  Ephraim  Wilder,  5;  John  Prescott,  Josiah 
White,  6;  Oliver  Wilder,  2;  .Jonathan  Houghton,  Samuel  Wilder,  Samuel 
Willard,  4;  Joseph  Osgood. 

The  clerks  were  Jonathan  Houghton,  11;  Joseph  Wilder,  jr.,  5. 

The  treasurers  were  John  Bennet,  Benjamin  and  Jonas  Houghton, 
Hooker  and  Joseph  Osgood,  Edward  Phelps,  William  Richardson,  Beza- 
leel,  Ezra  and  William  Sawyer,  Josiah  White,  Andrew  and  Oliver  Wilder, 
Samuel  Willard. 

The  representatives  were  Jabez  Fairbank,  Jonathan  Houghton,  James 
Keyes,  William  Richardson,  Josiah  White,  3;  Ephraim  Wilder,  3;  Joseph 
Wilder,  Samuel  Willard,  4. 
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The  selectmen  were  John  Bennet,  4;  Samuel  Carter,  9;  Thomas  Carter, 
5;  Benjamhi  Houghton,  jr.,  Henry  Houghton,  2;  Israel  Houghton,  2; 
Jacob  Houghton,  2;  Jonas  Houghton,  Jonathan  Houghton,  8;  Thomas 
Houghton,  David  Osgood,  2;  Hooker  Osgood,  6;  William  Richardson, 
Bezaleel  Sawyer,  2;  Ejohraim  Sawyer,  Elias  Sawyer,  2;  Joseph  Sawyer,  2; 
William  Sawyer,  Joseph  Wheelock,  2;  Josiali  White,  5;  Ebenezer  Wilder, 
3;  Ephraim  Wilder,  2;  Josiah  Wilder,  Joseph  Wilder,  6;  Oliver  Wilder, 
4;  Hezekiah  Willard,  Samuel  Willard,  2. 

The  following  were  the  first  selectmen,  John  Bennet,  Samuel  Carter, 
Jonathan  Houghton,  Joseph  Sawyer,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Josiah  White, 
Joseph  Wilder,  Oliver  Wilder. 

The  assessors  were  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  ;  generally  three  of  them  acted  as  assessors. 

In  the  above  list  the  figures  denote  the  number  of  years 
each  man  held  the  respective  ofiices.  There  were  two  Jo- 
seph Wilders,  father  and  son.  The  latter  was  clerk.  It  is 
impossible  to  divide  the  offices  between  Hooker  Osgood  and 
Hooker  Osgood,  jr.  The  treasurers  rarely  held  office  more 
than  a  year  or  two. 

Samuel  Wilder,  Josiah  White  and  Ephraim  Wilder  were 
the  representatives  generally,  unless  when  they  declined  to 
serve . 

The  want  of  a  sound  currency,  at  this  period  of  New  Eng- 
land history,  greatly  embarrassed  business,  and  carried  dis- 
tress into  almost  every  family.  The  subject  is  too  intricate 
for  discussion  in  this  place ;  but  a  brief  statement  is  needed 
to  show  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Continual  wars  with  the  Indians  and  the  French  had  wast- 
ed the  substance  of  the  people,  besides  destroying  many 
lives.  The  natural  consequence  was  debt.  Relief  was  sought 
by  the  expedient  of  paper  money.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  start  a  "  land  bank  "  in  1715,  but  fortunately  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. In  1740  the  project  became  a  reality,  but  the  measure 
proved  a  curse,  as  all  financial  shams  must,  by  the  inflexible 
law  of  nature.  The  notes  of  the  bank  depreciated  because 
they  were  not  readily  redeemable.  But  finally  an  old  act  of 
parliament,  while  it  compelled  the  lenders  to  redeem  their 
paper,  ruined  the  bank. 
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To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  wars ,  the  colony  issued  promises 
to  pay  beyond  its  income  from  taxes  and  all  other  sources. 
The  result  was  inevitable,  a  great  depreciation  of  the  credit 
of  the  colony.  Prices  rose  ;  business  men  failed ;  farms 
were  mortgaged.     The  distress  was  extreme. 

Finally,  in  1748-9  the  British  government  paid  the  colony 
a  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
and  other  expeditions.  About  £180,000  sterling  was  sent 
over,  and  with  this  sum,  the  notes  of  the  colony  were  can- 
celled, to  a  great  extent.  Specie  began  to  circulate  in  the 
place  of  depreciated  paper,  and  a  solid  foundation  was 
reached.  The  balance  of  indebtedness  was  paid  by  increased 
taxation.  At  this  time  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar 
was  fixed  at  six  shillings. 

The  bitter  lesson  learned  from  the  excessive  issues  of 
paper  money  lasted  for  a  generation  ;  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  revolution  led  to  a  similar  course,  with  the  same  disas- 
trous result.  The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  learned  the 
value  of  a  specie  basis,  but  every  new  generation  seems  to 
need  a  terrible  experience  to  learn  the  plain  fact  that  a  paper 
promise  to  pay  is  worthless,  unless  based  on  ample  ability  to 
redeem  itself,  on  demand,  with  gold  or  silver. 

The  formation  of  Worcester  county  Avas  noticed  in  its  place, 
but  a  few  items  of  some  interest  were  omitted,  which  show 
the  relative  importance  of  Lancaster  at  that  time.  The 
following  table  gives  the  county  tax  in  1734,  after  Harvard 
had  been  severed  from  the  town  : 


Lancaster, 

.  £26 

03 

4 

Shrewsbury, 

.  £8 

13 

0 

Mendon, 

18 

00 

0 

Harvard, 

7 

03 

1 

Woodstock,  . 

16 

00 

0 

Oxford, 

7 

02 

0 

Brookfield, 

13 

10 

8 

Leicester, 

6 

19 

8 

Sutton,  . 

12 

05 

0 

Uxbridge, 

6 

00 

4 

Worcester, 

11 

07 

8 

Rutland, 

3 

18 

0 

Westborougli, 

9 

01 

0 

Lunenburg,  . 

3 

18 

0 

Southborough, 

8 

13 

0 

At  that  date  Brookfield  included  all  the  Brookfields  ;  Wor- 
cester included  Holdeii ;  Mendon,  Eutland  and  Uxbridge  were 
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large  townships  ;  but  the  valuation  of  Lancaster  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  of  them.  Woodstock,  Conn.,  was  then 
in  the  county. 

In  1735  the  county  tax  of  Lancaster  was  the  same ;  but 
in  1736  it  was  raised  to  £29.6.3.,  while  that  of  Mendon  was 
£19.6.10.  The  town  of  Worcester  was  the  sixth  in  valua- 
tion in  the  county. 

The  tavern  keepers  licensed  by  the  county  court  in  the 
year  1734,  were  Jonathan  Houghton,  Capt.  Carter,  William 
Richardson  and  Josiah  Richardson.  Col.  Samuel  Willard 
was  licensed  as  a  retailer.  Benjamin  Houghton  was  licensed 
as  a  tavern  keeper  in  1735. 

In  1736,  John  Dakin  was  fined  by  the  court  for  neglect- 
ing public  worship.  Jess  Wheeler,  son  of  Benjamin,  was 
convicted  of  "planting  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day."  He  plead- 
ed ignorance  of  the  law,  but  was  fined  fifteen  shillings,  to 
be  used  for  the  poor  of  Lancaster. 

The  Records  of  the  court  reveal  something"  of  the  state  of 

o 

morals  in  the  town,  but  to  the  credit  of  Lancaster,  it  may 
be  said,  that  its  inhabitants  made  but  little  business,  com- 
paratively, for  the  criminal  courts. 

In  1737,  Oliver  Wilder  was  a  coroner  for  the  county. 
And  among  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  in  1740, 
were  Joseph  Wilder,  Samuel  Willard,  Edward  Hartwell, 
Samuel  Willard,  jr.  and  Oliver  Wilder. 

A  glance  at  the  preceding  table  shows  the  wonderful 
change  between  then  and  now.  Leaving  out  Woodstock, 
there  were  but  fourteen  towns  in  the  county  ;  now  there  are 
nearly  sixty.  Then  Worcester  was  the  sixth  in  valuation, 
and  held  about  the  same  rank  in  regard  to  population.  Now 
the  city  contains  over  fifty  thousand  people,  and  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  probably  equals  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
county.  Then  all  the  territory  of  the  county  west  of  Wachu- 
sett,  except  Brookfield,  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
where  now  are  many  fertile  townships,  intelligent  communi- 
ties, and  flourishing  churches. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    SPANISH   AND    THE    OLD    FRENCH    AND    INDIAN    WARS  : 
1738-48.       FORT  DUMMER. 

The  course  of  our  history  leads  from  peaceful  scenes  and 
bloodless  conflicts,  to  the  field  of  real  warfare.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  town  with  the  province  and  the  empire,  always 
close,  becomes  more  apparent,  since  the  wars  of  Great  Brit- 
ain involved  the  outposts  of  her  wide  dominions.  The 
administration  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  as  provincial  governor, 
continued  to  the  year  1741,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Will- 
iam Shirley,  who  represented  the  king  about  eight  years ; 
the  two  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
old  French  and  Indian  wars,  from  1739  to  1749. 

Walpole  still  held  the  post  of  prime  minister  of  George 
II.,  though  with  waning  power,  since  all  his  astuteness  and 
address  were  exerted  in  vain  to  prevent  the  war  with  Spain, 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  1739,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Oc- 
tober. In  truth  this  war,  like  most  events  of  the  kind,  was 
forced  on  the  government  by  public  opinion.  No  one,  it 
is  said,  had  a  "  clearer  view  of  the  impending  mischief  and 
misery  of  the  Spanish  war,"  than  Walpole.  On  the  day  of 
the  declaration,  when  joyful  peals  were  heard  from  every 
steeple  in  London,  the  shrewd  old  minister  muttered,  "  they 
may  ring  the  bells  now ;  before  long  they  will  be  wringing 
their  hands."  And  the  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  words. 
British  valor  did  not  fail  to  manifest  its  usual  vigor,  but  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  died  in  vain  in  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Car- 
thagena. 
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'rii(i  colonics  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  to  fight  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  quota  of  this  province  was  a  thousand 
men,  but  by  some  means,  only  half  that  number  was  raised. 
In  November,  Admiral  Yernon  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town  and  castle  of  Porto  Bello,  and  soon  after  he  demolished 
Fort  Chagre,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  the  following 
March  Gov.  Belcher  encouraged  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teers. Five  hundred  went  from  Massachusetts ;  eighteen  of 
them  from  Lancaster.  These  were  among  the  reinforcements 
of  Vernon.  In  the  spring  of  1741,  with  a  great  additional 
forc^  from  England,  he  made  an  abortive  attack  upon  Car- 
thagena,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Grenada.  In  July  they 
landed  in  Cuba,  and  took  possession  of  a  fine  harbor,  but, 
in  the  language  of  Trumbull,  the  able  and  accurate  historian 
of  Connecticut,  "by  reason  of  an  extraordinary  sickness, 
and  mortality,  they  were  not  able  to  effect  anything  of  con- 
sequence." This  sickness  was  like  the  plague  in  its  virulence. 
For  several  days  the  deaths  exceeded  a  thousand  each  day. 
Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  men  died  in  two 
days,  when  the  pest  raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  New 
England  sent  about  a  thousand  men ;  not  one  hundred  re- 
turned. This  province  supplied  five  hundred ;  only  fifty 
survived.  Lancaster  o-ave  eifi^hteen  or  nineteen  of  her  ad- 
venturous  sons.  One  of  these  was  Jacob  Wilder,  who  wrote 
a  letter  from  Jamaica,  in  December  1740,  in  which,  after 
naming  several  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  dead,  says : 
"  through  the  providence  of  God  I  am  in  nomination  for  an 
ensign,  and  I  hope  that  I  maybe  fitted  for  it."  Seven  of  the 
eighteen  went  out  in  1740  ;  but  the  names  of  three  only  are 
found  in  the  Records.  These  were  Jonathan  Houghton,  37 
years  ;  Jacob  Wilder,  23  ;  William  Whitcomb,  30  ;  all  "  hus- 
bandmen," and  all  members  of  well-known  families. 

Wilder  and  all  his  comrades,  fell  victims  to  disease  and 
the  casualties  of  war.  There  was  mourning  in  many  house- 
holds, and  sympathy  in  all.  Peculiarly  sad  is  the  fate  of 
those  who  die  young,  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  friends  to 
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follow  them  to  the  grave.  "  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead, 
[Jer.  22  ;  10]  neither  bemoan  him ;  but  weep  sore  for  him 
that  goeth  away;  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  country." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that  Capt.  John  Prescott 
raised  one  hundred  volunteers,  for  one  of  his  majestj^'s  com- 
panies of  foot,  to  go  to  Cuba.  In  1741  he  petitioned  for 
compensation.  He  was  of  the  Lancaster  stock  of  Prescotts, 
but  probably  resided  in  Concord.  A  fragment  of  his  muster 
roll  is  found  in  the  Archives,  but  the  names  of  three  Lancas- 
ter men  only  out  of  seven,  are  preserved.  The  names  of  the 
remaining  eleven  or  twelve  are  probably  scattered  through 
the  rolls  of  other  companies ;  but  generally  the  soldier's 
place  of  residence  is  not  given.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  say,  with  certainty,  what  names  in  the  list  belong  to  Lan- 
caster men.  The  sadness  occasioned  by  the  losses  of  the 
town  and  the  colony,  is  redoubled  when  it  is  known  that  these 
losses  were  not  only  useless,  but  without  sufficient  cause. 
The  disputes  between  England  and  Spain  had  been  adjusted, 
and  an  equitable  "  convention  signed."  But  this  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  clamor  raised  by  the  commercial  interest,  and  taken 
up  by  politicians  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  In  after  years  Mr.  Burke,  referring  to  this  period, 
said  ;  "  It  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  those  who  prin- 
cipally excited  that  clamor.  None  of  them,  no,  not  one,  did 
in  the  least  defend  the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their 
conduct." 

The  war  with  Spain  was  succeeded  by  hostilities  between 
England  and  France,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1744. 
This  war  most  deeply  affected  New  England,  and  called  forth 
strenuous  exertion  in  its  prosecution.  England  had  its  own 
objects,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  rather  than  in  these  col- 
onies ;  but  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  took  up  the  quarrel  against 
the  French  settlements  as  if  it  were  specially  their  own. 
They  knew  that  France  was  bent  on .  their  conquest.  For 
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several  generations  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  Indian 
tomahawk  through  the  instigation  of  the  French.  They 
felt  that  there  could  be  no  lasting  peace  until  the  French 
power  in  America  was  subdued.  With  admirable  sagacity 
and  energy  they  struck  at  what  was  at  the  time  the  most 
dangerous  center  of  French  power.  Louisburg,  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  was  a  fine  port  and  a  strong  fortification.  It 
commanded  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  coast  far 
into  Massachusetts  Bay.  New  England  was  moved,  as  if  hy 
an  universal  impulse  to  break  up  this  stronghold  of  Frencb 
power.  But  Massachusetts,  as  having  far  more  sea-coast 
and  commerce  than  the  other  three  colonies  combined,  was 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  colony  to  relate  the  details 
of  the  great  and  successful  struggle.  Our  humbler  task  is 
confined  to  the  connection  of  Lancaster  with  the  expedition. 
The  colony  sent  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
besides  commissioned  officers.  In  so  great  a  number  the 
quota  of  this  town  would  not  be  few.  During  the  winter  of 
1744-5,  the  subject  was  in  agitation,  and  Gov.  Shirley  was 
busy  in  perfecting  his  plans,  and  gathering  the  forces.  The 
following  letter  shows  that  this  frontier  town  was  relied 
upon,  not  only  for  soldiers,  but  an  officer  to  lead  them.  It 
was  dated  February,  25,  1744,  old  style ;  but  in  modern 
style,  1745. 

"  Honored  Sir  :  —  I  received  orders  from  the  governor 
[Shirley]  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  to  take  upon 
me  the  command  of  a  regimjent,  though  very  unequal  to  that 
trust.  I  do  it  with  a  great  deal  more  of  pleasure,  having  so 
good  a  general  to  instruct  me.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  if  am  not  ready  so  soon  as  the  other  colonels.  I  am  con- 
stonant  [sic]  riding  both  night  and  day  to  accomplish  my 
business,  and  I  intend  to  wait  upon  your  honor  next  week. 
Sir,  I  have  a  good  prospect  of  getting  men.  Sir,  I  have  been 
in  an  army,  knowing  the  difficulty  being  in  it.  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  put  you  in  mind  to  see  that  a  committee  buys  a 
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quantity  of  fat  Avethers,  for  it  is  very  necessary  for  soldiers 
when  they  are  sick ;  and  if  the  committee  sends  me  word,  I 
could  get  a  score  or  more. 

Honored  Sir,  give  my  regards  to  Col.  Molten.  So  I  re- 
main your  humbler  servant, 

Samuel  Willard. 
To  the  Hon.  William  Pepperell,  Esq." 

Sir  William  Pepperell  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
land  forces,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  English  Admiral 
Warren.  A  medical  authority  suggests  that  the  "  fat  Avethers" 
were  useful  as  diet  for  the  soldiers  in  hospital. 

Col.  Willard  speaks  of  having  "been  in  an  army,"  and  of 
"  knowing  the  difficulty  being  in  it."  What  army  he  refers 
to  is  uncertain,  but  he  had  seen  considerable  military  service. 
He  was  son  of  Henry,  and  grandson  of  Major  Simon  Willard, 
and  was  born  in  1690.  His  father  left  him  a  competent 
real  estate,  and  he  became  a  very  extensive  land-holder  in 
Lancaster  and  Harvard.  Joseph  Willard  informs  us  that  he 
was  "largely  engaged  in  business,  in  Lancaster,"  and  that 
he  "  purchased  the  former  homestead  of  his  grand-father." 
In  1725  he  was  a  captain,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  Avrote 
a  letter  to  Gov.  Dummer  giving  the  details  of  a  long  scout 
into  New  Hampshire  and  return.  His  services  in  this  line 
have  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.  Summoned  now  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four  to  put  on  the  harness  of  war,  he  Avas 
ready  to  spring  into  the  saddle,  and  ride  night  and  day  to 
expedite  business.  Pie  had  been  for  many  years  colonel  of  a 
regiment ;  had  represented  the  town  in  the  general  court. 
He  was  also  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Worcester.  In  a  Avord  he  was  a  man  of  character, 
ability  and  substance. 

HoAv  many  of  his  felloAV-townsmen  followed  him  to  Cape 
Breton  cannot  be  told,  because  the  muster  rolls  are  lost. 
After  faithful  search  in  the  State  Archives,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  two  volumes  of  Pepperell  Papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  sad 
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conclusion  was  reached  that  part  of  the  muster  rolls  relatmg 
to  the  Louisburg  Expedition  are  gone  irrecoverably.  The 
Historical  Society  has  several ;  but  not  one  belonging  to  Col. 
Willard's  regiment.  It  is  known  that  his  son,  Abijah  Wil- 
lard,  aged  twenty-one,  was  captain  of  a  company,  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  Joshua  was  an  officer  in  his  brother  Abijah's 
company,  but  the  roll  of  the  company  is  among  those  which 
are  missing.  It  is  supposed  that  his  company  was  mainly 
made  up  of  men  from  his  own  town.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  bring  forth  from  private  papers  and  public  records  the 
names  and  deeds  of  these  officers  and  their  men,  but  it  is  feared 
that  the  waters  of  oblivion  have  covered  them.  This  at  least  is 
known,  that  Col.  Willard  w^on  an  honorable  fame  in  the  expe- 
dition,and  that  his  son,  the  captain,  maintained  the  honor 
of  the  family  and  the  town  in  the  subsequent  French  and 
Indian  war. 

The  letter  which  follows  is  of  no  great  historical  impor- 
tance, but  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  things  at  Louisburg  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  and  fortress.  It  is  dated  October  2,, 
1745,  and  is  addressed  to  Gov.  Shirley. 

"  This  is  to  inform  3'^our  excellency  that  my  regiment  is  not 
settled  so  as  to  be  in  any  capacity  of  doing  dut}^,  as  they 
ought  to  do  ;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  the  company's  being  very 
much  broke.  And  in  order  for  the  settlement  of  the  com- 
panies in  my  regiment,  and  for  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the 
soldiers,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  favor  done  to  me,  if  your- 
excellency  would  see  cause  to  commission  those  gentlemen 
hereafter  named  :  John  Huston,  James  Fry,  John  Fry,  Na- 
thaniel Petteno^ill,  to  be  the  officers  over  the  men  that  belonsj 
to  Lt.  Col.  Chandler's  company,  and  Capt.  James  Stevens' 
company.  Jonathan  Hubbard,  Benajah  Austin,  and  Elisha 
Strong  to  be  officers  over  the  men  belonging  to  Major  Pom- 
roy's  company,  and  Capt.  Miller's.  Ephraim  Hayward,  and 
John  Bell  and  Dudley  Bradstreet  to  be  officers  over  the  men 
that  are  left  of  Capt.  Warren's  company,  and  Capt.  Olm- 
sted's. In  so  doing  you  will  oblige  your  most  obedient  and. 
humble  servant." 
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After  his  return  from  Louisburg  Col.  Willard  was  engaged 
in  the  public  service  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Through  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  past,  we  catch  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  him,  riding  to  and  fro  amid  primeval  forests  in  search  of 
the  skulking  enemy.  Between  March  and  October,  1748, 
he  was  scouting  westward  through  Nashewog,  [Petersham] 
Payquage,  [Athol]  and  Rutland,  with  men  bearing  Lancas- 
ter names.  July  19,  he  wrote  to  Capt.  White  :  "Hearing 
repeated  accounts  of  the  Indians  shooting,  and  being  track- 
ed above  you,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  send  six  able-bodied 
men  to  scout  constantly  above  Lunenburg  and  Leominster 
until  further  order.  Yours  to  serve."  The  party  probably 
consisted  of  the  following  men :  Capt.  Jonathan  White, 
Joseph  Beaman,  Oliver  Carter,  Gershom  Houghton,  Na- 
thaniel Carter,  Joshua  Walker.  They  were  out  till  the 
twelfth  of  August. 

The  active  colonel  seems  to  have  extended  his  scoutin<?  as 
far  as  Fort  Dummer,  whence  he  wrote  as  follows  :  July  15, 
four  days  preceding  the  date 'of  the  last  order.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  Gov.  Dummer.  "  Our  circumstances  have 
become  most  difficult  and  melancholy, —  the  enemy  are  so 
numerous  and  constantly  around  us.  They  take  up  abode 
among  us.  They  came  to  Ashuelots  and  killed  ten  or  eleven 
cattle,  and  carried  off  almost  all.  They  waylaid  nineteen 
soldiers  between  Northfield  and  Fort  Dummer,  and  only  two 
or  three  got  in."  He  writes  also  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  Northfield  and  Winchester.  His  soldiers  were  too  few 
to  guard  the  fort  and  to  furnish  necessary  scouts. 

In  February,  1748-9,  the  Indians  came  into  the  north- 
western part  of  Lunenburg,  and  killed  two  soldiers,  Jen- 
nings and  Blodgett,  who  were  stationed  there.  They  carried 
into  captivity  Mr.  John  Fitch  and  his  family.  Whitney's 
History  states  that  this  took  place  in  the  summer,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Eecords,  Col.  Samuel  Willard,  February  2, 
sent  Capt.  Jonathan  Willard,  on  hearing  the  "  extroydnery 
news  of  Mr.  Fitch's  family  being  taken  from  Lunenburg  by 
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the  enemy."  The  Indians  escaped  with  their  captives,  but 
Mr.  Fitch  and  all  his  family  except  his  wife,  who  died  in 
Canada,  after  suffering  "incredible  hardships  and  fatigues, 
returned  in  safety."  The  men  who  scouted  under  Col. 
Willard's  command  in  July  and  August,  bore  the  following 
names,  many  of  them  familiar  to  Lancaster: 

Jonathan  Willard,         Samuel  Stow,  Ezekiel  Wyman, 

Jonathan  Page,  Samuel  Pool,  Samuel  Johnson, 

Timothy  Bancroft,         Thomas  Stearns,  Zachary  Wyman, 

William  Porter,  John  Dunsmore,  Isaac  Gibson, 

Amos  Kendall,  David  Goodridge,  Nehemiah  Gould, 

Ephraim  Kimball,  Thomas  Brown,  Paul  Wetherby. 

Ebenezer  Kimball,        J.  Wood, 

The  war  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  nor  did  Col.  Willard 
long  survive.  His  death  occurred  suddenly,  at  Lancaster, 
in  November,  1752,  when  he  w^as  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  much  of  the  ability, 
public  spirit  and  military  capacity  of  his  grandfather,  Major 
Simon  A¥illard.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Willard  and 
Dorcas  Cutter ;  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Phelps ,  daughter  of 
Edward  Phelps,  w^io  came  to  Lancaster  before  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  his  connections  were  with  the 
first  families  in  this  section  of  the  province.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  church  from  his  youth,  as  his  name  is  sub- 
scribed to  the  Covenant  which  was  renewed  in  1707,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  filled  an  honorable  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  town,  and  left  the  legacy  of  a  good  name 
to  his  children. 

During  a  long  series  of  years  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  Lancaster  and  Fort  Dummer.  The  connec- 
tion began  prior  to  the  old  French  war,  and  continued  till 
after  its  close ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  connected 
narrative  of  this  episode  in  our  town's  history  in  this  place. 

Fort  Dummer  was  located  in  what  is  now  Brattleborougli, 
Vermont.  It  w^as  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  present 
town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village.  The  fort 
was  on  the  river  bank,  just  above  the  reach  of  the  high  floods 
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which  often  overflow  the  broad  intervale  between  the  river 
and  the  plateau  which  rises  on  the  west.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Wells  S.  Brooks  [18^7]  stands  on  the  site  of  the  fort.  The 
situation  was  admirably  chosen  for  commanding  the  river  both 
above  and  below.  The  modern  visitor  is  not  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  its  historic  interest,  merely,  but  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  mingling  intervale  and  river,  plateau 
and  mountain,  adorned  with  every  variety  of  foliage. 

The  fort  was  built  in  the  year  1723-4,  by  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  named  after  the  acting  Governor,  Wil- 
liam Dummer.  The  work  was  done  by  Lieut.  Timothy 
Dwight  of  Northampton,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Stod- 
dard. The  enclosure  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  square. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  fort  was  close  upon  the  river  bank, 
which  descends  steeply  to  the  water  side.  Remains  of  the 
foundation  can  still  be  found  in  piles  of  stone.  The  fort  was 
built  of  large  yellow  pine  logs,  squared  on  two  sides,  and 
locked  or  framed  together  at  the  angles.  It  had  mounts,  or 
square  towers,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  made  of 
heavy  timbers  framed  and  boarded  up  ;  and  the  upper  story 
was  planked.    These  were  for  sentries  or  watchmen. 

There  was  a  row  of  houses  built  on  the  inside,  against  the 
wall,  with  a  single  roof  sloping  outward.  There  are  wells 
now  within  the  space  enclosed ,  and  probably  were  when  the 
fort  was  first  occupied.  Water  could  be  easily  obtained  from 
the  river,  subject  however  to  the  danger  of  Indian  shots  from 
the  eastern  bank.  This  old  fort  was  doubtless  known  to  the 
scouts  of  Lancaster,  as  we  know  that  Capt.  John  White  and 
others  who  went  scouting  to  the  north  of  New  Hampshire, 
used  to  return  by  the  Connecticut  river,  and  Northfield,  as 
the  region  was  then  called,  before  the  town  was  reduced  to 
its  present  limits. 

In  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  1740-1,  the  fort  was  re- 
paired,—  in  a  sense,  rebuilt.  Two  bastions  were  added,  on 
which  two  swivels  and  two  other  guns  were  mounted.  At 
this  time  four  houses,  each  two  stories  high,  were  erected, 
besides  several  smaller  houses  containing  a  single  room. 
15 
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Four  depressions  in  the  ground,  within  the  circuit  of  the  fort, 
still  show  where  the  four  larger  houses  stood.  At  this  time 
a  line  of  pickets  or  palisades  was  extended  round  eight  acres 
of  land,  enclosing  the  fort  on  three  sides,  and  connecting 
with  the  fort  on  the  east,  or  river  side.  These  pickets  were 
twenty  feet  high,  and  enclosed  land  enough  to  supply  the 
garrison  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

During  the  long  interval  of  peace  preceding  the  Spanish 
war,  the  fort  seems  to  have  been  neglected ;  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  war,  and  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  1745-8, 
caused  it  to  be  strengthened.  Another  fort  was  built  at  Will- 
iamstown,  called  Fort  Massachusetts,  or  No.  2.  These  two 
forts,  with  a  chain  of  block-houses,  several  miles  apart,  from 
Fort  Dummer  to  Dunstable,  formed  a  barrier  below  which  the 
enemy  seldom  came  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  Charles- 
town  was  styled  No.  4,  and  the  region  from  Keene  to  Hinsdale 
was  called  the  Ashuelots,  because  it  bordered  the  Ashuelot 
river.  Northfield  was  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  included 
Gill  and  the  Vernons,  as  far  north  as  Fort  Dummer,  and  per- 
haps Brattleboro'. 

From  the  year  1740,  Fort  Dummer  appears  to  have  been  a 
Lancaster  "institution."  Kept  in  repair,  armed  and  manned 
by  Massachusetts,  it  was  under  the  special  charge  of  men  born 
and  bred  in  Lancaster,  and  the  adjoining  towns.  Li  1740, 
between  May  21  and  November  20,  we  tind  Col.  Josiah 
Willard,  and  his  son  Capt.  Josiah  Willard,  jr.,  with  a  small 
complement  of  men  at  the  fort.  Another  bit  of  record  proves 
that  they  were  there  till  the  following  March.  This  Josiah 
Willard  was  a  son  of  Henry  and  grandson  of  Major  Simon 
Willard,  and  a  brother  of  Col.  Samuel  Willard,  the  hero  of 
Louisburg.  The  famous  "good  Secretary,"  Josiah  Willard, 
was  his  cousin.  Col.  »Tosiah  was  born  in  Lancaster  in  1693, 
and  about  1723,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  eTohn,  and 
o^randdaufi^hter  of  the  first  Thomas  Wilder.  He  removed 
to  Lunenburg,  but  continued  for  many  years  to  attend  meet- 
ing in  his  native  town,  where  several  if  not  all  of  his  children 
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were  baptised.  He  was  a  captain  and  led  expeditions  against 
the  Indians,  while  yet  a  young  man.  When  a  commander 
was  needed  at  Fort  Dummer,  he  was  sent  to  that  post,  and 
his  name,  or  that  of  his  children  appears  in  connection  with 
the  fort  during  fifteen  years.  For  example,  Capt.  Josiah 
Willard,  jr. ,  and  his  brother  Nathan,  afterwards  captain,  were 
at  the  fort  in  1742.  Repeated  entries  show  that  Josiah  Wil- 
lard,—  father  or  son,  or  both, —  was  at  Fort  Dummer  be- 
tween 1745  and  1748.  Letters,  bills,  receipts  and  orders, 
preserved  in  the  State  Archives  are  the  evidence.  During 
these  years  there  was  need  of  constant  vigilance,  as  the  In- 
dians were  on  the  watch  to  break  in  at  any  unguarded  hour. 
Scouts  Avere  sent  out  frequently  to  scour  the  woods  in  search 
of  the  enemy.  In  May,  1746,  the  French  and  Indians  at- 
tacked No.  4,  in  considerable  force,  and  "were  driven  off 
by  the  spirited  behavior  of  Major  Willard,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  party  of  soldiers." 

Major  Josiah  Willard  was  at  the  fort  from  February  1  to 
July  12,  1748,  with  the  following  men  under  his  command  : 
Lieut.  John  Sergeant,  Sergeant  and  Lieut.  Nathan  Willard, 
Sergeant  William  Willard,  Joseph  Willard,  Wilder  Willard, 
Andrew  Gardner,  chaplain  ;  Simon  Willard  ;  Oliver  Willard, 
clerk.  Four  of  these  Willards  were  brothers  of  the  Major, 
and  sons  of  the  colonel.  In  these  days  the  colonel  would 
be  liable  to  the  charge  of  nepotism. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1748,  Sergeant  Taylor  was 
marching  up  the  east  side  of  the  river,  when  his  party  of 
sixteen  men  were  attacked  by  a  company  of  ambushed  In- 
dians, and  four  men  were  killed.  One  escaped,  and  by  run- 
ning along  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  reached  a  point  oppo- 
site the  fort.    He  was  saved  ;  the  rest  were  missing. 

At  another  time  the  Indians  came  near  capturing  the  fort 
by  an  ingenious  ruse.  The  side  of  Chesterfield  mountain,  op- 
posite the  fort,  was  covered  with  dense  woods,  with  opening 
intervals.  One  day  an  Indian,  disguised  as  a  bear,  was  seen 
on  the  hill-side,  and  the  occupants  of  the  fort  were  tempted 
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to  cross  the  river  and  pursue  him.  Bruin  seeing  them  ap- 
proach, withdrew  gradually  up  the  mountain,  while  his  com- 
rades were  watching  to  make  a  rush  for  the  fort ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  trick  was  discovered  only  just  in  time  to  foil 
the  enemy. 

The  same  hill-side  was  fruitful  in  strawberries,  and  when 
the  families  residing  in  the  fort  ventured  over  the  river  to 
pick  them,  they  were  liable  to  attack  from  Indians  who  came 
down  from  the  inaccessible  wilds  that  extend  far  to  the  east 
and  north.  At  times  also  it  was  unsafe  to  get  water  from 
the  river,  the  Indians  sending  dangerous  shots,  from  bow  or 
gun,  from  the  bushes  on  the  eastern  bank.  In  1748,  Janu- 
ary 5,  Col.  Samuel  Willard,  having  been  informed  by  Capt. 
Stevens,  of  No.  4,  who  also  was  of  Lancaster  stock,  being  a 
grandson  of  Major  Simon  Willard,  that  Indians  were  coming 
between  the  rivers,  [probably  the  Connecticut  andMerrimac,] 
sent  out  a  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy.  Sergeant  James 
Houghton  was  leader  of  the  party,  and  he  was  followed  by 
John  Wilder,  Asa  Whitcomb,  afterwards  colonel  in  the 
French  war,  and  the  Revolution,  Hezekiah  Whitcomb,  John 
Hidley,  Joseph  Kilborn,  Nathan  Burpee,  and  Jonathan 
Powers. 

From  July  7  to  12,  1748,  the  following  men  were  in  some 
public  service,  but  whether  scouting  between  Lancaster  and 
.  Fort  Dummer,  or  in  some  other  direction,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  The  names  are  given  because  most  of  the  men  be- 
longed to  this  town.  Capt.  Ephraim  Wilder,  jr. ,  Lieut.  John 
Whitcomb,  of  Bolton  ;  cornet  Hezekiah  Gates  ;  qr.  ms.  Heze- 
kiah Whitcomb ;  corporals  Nathan  Wilder,  Samuel  Burpee 
and  Thomas  Fairbanks  ;  sentinels  or  soldiers,  Thomas  Sawyer, 
Aaron  Dresser,  Ebenezer  Buss,  William  Richardson,  Elijah 
Sawyer,  Ephraim  Osgood,  Stephen  Johnson,  James  House, 
Joseph  Rugg,  Hezekiah  Ballard,  John  Dupee,  John  Farrar, 
Hezekiah  Hunt,  Phineas  Willard,  Abijah  Houghton,  John 
Prentice.  John  Whitcomb  became  distinguished  in  the 
next  French  war ,  and  in  the  Revolution .    Several  other  names 
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in  the  above  list,  reappear  in  later  years,  in  honorable  ser- 
vice. This  Capt.  Ephraim  Wilder  scouted  in  1746  in  the 
western  towns  as  far  as  Athol,  and  perhaps  to  the  river. 
Capt.  Samuel,  son  of  Col.  Willard,  was  in  the  public  service 
from  March  to  October  1848. 

In  1749  Col.  J osiah  Willard  was  at  the  fort,  and  his  son  now 
major,  was  in  the  Ashuelot  country.  In  December  of  this 
year,  he  petitioned  for  pay  as  sub-commissary  for  all  the  forts, 
and  garrisons,  and  marching  forces  on  the  line  of  the  Prov- 
ince since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  next  year, 
the  colonel  died  when  on  a  journey  from  home,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  in  his 
private  and  public  capacity,  sustained  a  good  reputation. 
Willard  quotes  from  a  public  journal  as  follows.  "He  was 
grandson  to  the  renowned  Major  Simon  Willard,  and  was  a 
gentleman  of  superior  natural  powers,  of  a  pleasant,  happy 
and  agreeable  temper  of  mind ;  a  faithful  friend ;  one  that 
paid  singular  regard  to  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  a  kind  hus- 
band and  tender  parent.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
public,  considering  his  usefulness  in  many  respects,  particu- 
larly on  the  western  frontiers,  where,  in  the  late  wars,  in 
his  be-trustments,  he  has  shown  himself  faithful,  vigilant  and 
careful.  Of  late  years  he  has  had  the  command  of  Fort 
Dummer,  and  always  used  his  best  endeavors  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  exposed  infant  towns  ;  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
regretted  by  them."  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  fort  by  his  son,  Lt.  Col.,  now  become  Col.  Willard,  to 
whom  the  secretary  wrote,  "I  heartily  join  with  you  and 
your  family  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  your  father,  esteem- 
ing it  a  great  public  loss." 

In  1750  Col.  Josiah  Willard,  jr.,  had  under  his  command 
at  the  fort  the  following  men  : 

Lieuts.  Nathan  and  William  Willard,  Oliver  and  Simon  Willard,  Moses 
Wheeler,  John  Alexander,  Ebenezer  Alexander,  Daniel  Sergeant,  Simeon 
Knight,  Wilder  Willard,  Valentine  Butler,  Fairbanks  Moor,  John  Sergeant, 
Ellas  Alexander,  John  Moor,  Nathan  Fairbanks. 
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The  same  force  was  continued  in  1751,  with  slight  changes 
of  men. 

The  fort  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Willard 
famil}^  during  the  interval  between  the  old  and  the  last  French 
and  Indian  wars.  The  latter  began  in  1755 , when  we  find  Capt. 
Nathan  Willard  in  command  with  the  following  men  :  Will- 
iam, Oliver,  Wilder  and  Joseph  Willard,  Jacob  Ball,  John 
Sergeant,  and  Uriah  Morse.  It  was  during  the  command  of 
Capt.  Nathan  that  complaints  of  his  mal-adminstration  reached 
the  general  court.  The  fort  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
family  so  long,  that  possibly  the  younger  sons  of  Col.  Wil- 
lard presumed  to  manage  matters  for  their  own  benefit  and 
pleasure.  Nor  is  this  singular,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is 
in  all  ages  and  generations  of  men.  As  early  as  1740,  when 
the  fort  was  in  a  defenceless  condition,  and  the  Indians  were 
hostile,  the  senior  Col.  Willard,  offered,  with  those  under 
him,  at  their  own  expense,  "to  put  the  garrison  into  a  posi- 
tion of  defence,  and  erect  two  sufllicient  bastions,"  if  the 
government  would  furnish  the  materials.  From  that  time 
the  fort  appears  to  have  been  the  home  of  the  sons,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  became  careless  and  grasping  in  their 
mode  of  doing  things.  However  this  may  have  been,  such 
was  the  opinion  of  others  in  and  about  the  fort.  Capt. 
Fairbank  Moore  and  ten  others,  made  complaint  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  while  Nathan  was  the  superior  officer,  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  was  neglected  ;  that  guns  were  left  in  ex- 
posed places,  and  were  growing  rusty  ;  that  the  locks  were  in 
one  place  and  the  stocks  in  another ;  and  generally  that  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  much  out  of  order.  They  go  on  to 
state  that  the  Willards  were  false  to  the  Province,  and  ready 
to  swear  in  favor  of  New  Hampshire  ;  that  they  sold  stores  to 
outsiders  ;  that  in  addition  to  the  number  of  soldiers  allowed, 
he  had  put  in  Oliver  and  Wilder  Willard ;  that  there  were  four 
large  houses  in  the  fort,  and  he  had  given  each  of  the  Willards 
one,  and  taken  a  fifth  to  himself,  and  turned  all  the  rest  of 
the  families  into  two  small  rooms,  and  finally,  that  the  Wil- 
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lards  had  appropriated  all  the  lands  to  themselves,  allowing 
but  a  small  garden  spot  to  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  The  com- 
plaint is  in  the  Archives,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  action 
by  the  general  court,  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  authorities  in  Massachusetts  had  confidence 
in  their  men.  In  1755,  Capt.  Willard  represented  his  ex- 
posed condition  to  the  court.  During  the  summer,  nineteen 
persons  had  been  killed  near  the  fort  by  the  Indians,  who 
"were  constantly  larking  in  the  woods  around  and  near." 
If  attacked,  he  said,  the  fort  "must  fall."  Partial  relief 
was  granted.  The  next  year  another  petition  was  presented, 
and  a  few  more  soldiers  were  added  to  his  force. 

The  fort  had  now  become  a  kind  of  thoroughfare,  soldiers 
constantly  going  and  coming  between  the  Province  and  the 
frontiers  by  lakes  George  and  Champlain.  During  the  last 
French  war,  troops  passed  up  through  the  routes  by  No.  4, 
Fort  Dummer,  and  Fort  Massachusetts,  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
and  near  the  lakes,  and  thus  Fort  Dummer  was  often  crowd- 
ed with  passing  soldiers,  while  the  war  was  removed  to  a 
greater  distance.  By  degrees,  as  the  country  was  settled, 
and  the  seat  of  conflict  was  changed,  and  the  Indians  were 
driven  far  to  the  north  and  west,  the  need  of  Fort  Dummer 
became  less  pressing.  Soon  all  interest  in  it  became  histori- 
cal. But  whatever  interest  attached  to  the  locality,  as  con- 
nected with  Indian  wars,  or  with  the  sad  fortunes  of  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  its  history  has  a  peculiar  connection  with  the 
town  of  Lancaster.  Fort  Dummer  closed  the  path  by  which 
the  French  and  Indians  came  down  from  the  north  in  the 
year  1704,  and  assaulted  Lancaster ;  and  it  was  fitly  manned 
by  her  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CHURCH  DURING  THE  MINISTRY  OF  REV.  JOHN  PRENTICE. 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Prentice  in  1708  was  followed  by 
a  long,  harmonious  and  successful  pastorate.  The  Covenant 
renewed  by  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  only  change  in  the  manner  of  ad- 
mitting to  the  church,  made  in  1734,  allowed  a  written  instead 
of  an  oral  relation  of  experience  and  confession  of  faith,  at 
the  option  of  the  candidate.  Mr.  Prentice  must  have  had 
enduring  qualities,  which  enabled  him,  during  a  long  term 
of  years,  to  keep  his  hold  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  people.  In  this,  however,  he  was  aided  by  the  habitual 
respect  for  the  ministry  which  characterized  our  fathers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Newton,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  [Staunton]  Prentice.  The  father,  (together  with  Capt. 
Thomas  Prentice,  who  had  been  a  "brave  and  distinguished 
commander  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in  Philip's  war,"  and  another 
relative  of  the  same  name,)  is  famed,  by  tradition  as  one  of 
Oliver  CromAvell's  bodyguard.  As  he  died  in  1722  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-three,  he  was  eleven  years  old,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1640  ;  and  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  at  the  time  of  the  Protector's  death.  Mr. 
Prentice,  the  minister,  was  admitted  to  the  church,  in  New- 
ton, March  14,  1708,  and  dismissed  the  same  day.  His  re- 
lation was  then,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  the  historian 
Willard,  transferred  to  the  church  in  Lancaster,  over  which 
he  was  ordained  on  Monday,  March  29,  1708.  Among  his 
classmates  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in 
1700,  we  find  the  names  of  Winthrop,  Bradstreet,  Hooker > 
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Whiting,  and  Robert  Breck.  Probably  he  had  preached  in 
other  places  before  coming  hither.  Perhaps  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Gardner,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  conciliated 
the  good  will  of  his  parishioners. 

Before  giving  in  brief  detail  the  incidents  of  his  ministry, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  state  of  his  parish,  and  get 
some  notion  of  the  families  to  whom  he  ministered.  A  tax 
list  made  out  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  helps  us  in  our  in- 
vestigation. 

The  town  was  still  agitated  by  the  later  horrors  of  queen 
Anne's  war.  The  church  had  been  twice  bereaved,  within  a 
few  years,  of  two  excellent  and  esteemed  ministers.  But 
the  war  soon  came  to  a  close,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Lovewell's  war,  was  followed  by  a  lasting  peace.  The  breach 
caused  by  the  death  of  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Gardner,  was 
healed  by  the  acceptable  and  permanent  ministrations  of  their 
successor. 

At  the  same  time,  population  was  beginning  to  increase 
rapidly,  not  only  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but 
by  the  coming  of  families  from  the  eastern  towns.  If  the 
people  had  increased  from  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  in 
the  spring  of  1708,  to  four  hundred  and  iSfty  before  the  close 
of  1711,  as  was  computed  in  a  former  chapter,  Mr.  Prentice 
soon  had  a  large  congregation,  and  an  extensive  parish. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
continued  substantially  as  above  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  the  population  of  this  town  was  lessened  by  the 
formation  of  Harvard.  In  rapid  succession,  Bolton  includ- 
ing Berlin,  and  Leominster  were  incorporated.  The  process 
was  completed  by  1742,  leaving  the  old  town  somewhat  re- 
duced in  numbers.  Still  there  were  more  people  in  Lancas- 
ter in  1749  than  in  1711,  as  is  proved  by  a  tax  list  for  the 
year  1749.  In  an  old  book  are  found  the  "Province  Eate  " 
and  the  "Town  and  County  Rate"  for  1749  and  the  two 
following  years.  The  Province  Rate  including  "Polls,  Real 
Estate  and  Personal  Estate,"  numbers  about  one  hundred 
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and  five  names.  The  list  includes  two  or  three  widows,  and 
probably  a  few  minors.  Supposing  the  minors  who  paid 
a  poll  tax  were  ten,  there  would  be  left  about  ninety-five 
families ;  and  allowing  five  and  a  half  souls  to  a  family,  the 
population  would  amount  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  In 
1751  the  "Province  Rate  "  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  names,  including  widows  and  taxable  minors.  This 
(making  the  proper  deduction  for  minors,)  would  give  as 
the  total  population  not  far  from  six  hundred  and  sixty,  or 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  in  two  years. 
This  seems  incredible,  at  first  sight,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  period  between  the  two  French  and 
Indian  wars.  When  the  war  of  1745  closed,  there  was  a 
rush  of  settlers  from  nearly  all  the  lower  towns  towards  the 
interior.  Many  of  the  towns  west  of  Lancaster  witnessed 
incipient  eff"orts  at  settlement  just  at  this  time.  Things  were 
so  unsettled  however  that  these  settlements  went  on  slowly. 
Some  of  them  were  abandoned  till  after  the  battle  of  Quebec 
in  1759.  But  Lancaster  was,  ever  after  the  old  French  and 
Indian  war  of  1745-8,  so  far  from  the  frontier  that  it  was 
considered  secure.  This  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population.  Besides,  the  estimates  must  be 
taken  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  There  is  no  exact 
way  of  finding  the  number  of  souls  in  any  town  or  country 
but  by  actual  enumeration.  The  ratio  of  individuals  to  a 
family  is  subject  to  some  variations,  and  the  tax  lists  are  not 
always  correct.  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  there  were,  in 
1751,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  people,  in  the  town,  includ- 
ing the  second  precinct,  or  Sterling. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  those  taxed  in  1751  will  show  the 
families  which  made  up  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Prentice  till 
the  year  1742,  (when  the  church  in  Sterling  was  formed) 
which  was  only  five  years  before  his  death.  It  contains  the 
names  of  some  of  the  thirty-three  male  members  who  renewed 
the  Covenant  in  1708  ;  as  Joseph  Wilder,  Samuel  Willard, 
and  probably  others.  Some  were  children  when  Mr.  Prentice 
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began  his  miuistiy  here,  and  others  had  been  born,  and  grown 
to  man's  estate  during  his  forty  years  pastorate.  The  tax  list 
which  follows  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  interesting  histori- 
cal documents  which  could  be  presented  to  the  student  of  our 
local  history.  The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically  for 
convenience. 


Abbott,  Joseph, 
Atherton,  Amos, 
Ballard,  Benjamin, 
"  Josiab, 
"  Sherebiah, 
Barrett,  Jacob, 
Beaman,  Ebenezer, 
John, 
"       John,  jr. , 
"  Thomas, 
Bennitt,  Elisha, 
"  John, 
"  Keziah, 
Bowers,  Jerahmeel, 

"  John, 
Carter,  Ephraim, 
"  James, 

Lieut.  John, 
"  Samuel, 
Clark,  Mathew, 
Crosfield,  James, 
Divoul,  Ephraim, 
"  John, 
"  Manasseh, 
Dole,  Thomas, 
Farmer,  William, 
Flagg,  Gershum, 
Fletcher,  John, 
"  Joshua, 
"  B,obert, 
Fowle,  Jacob, 
Garey,  Thomas, 
Goodfree,  James, 
Green,  Peter, 
Hadlev,  John, 


Harris,  Asa, 

"  David, 

"  Ebenezer, 

"  John, 
Haskell,  Henry, 

"  Jeremiah, 
Hill,  Enoch, 
Houghton,  Israel, 
James, 

"  James, 

"  James,  jr., 

"  Nathaniel, 

"  Phinehas, 
Holte,  Thomas, 
Hubbard,  Capt  Jonathan, 
Hunt,  Sherebiah, 
James,  Joseph, 
Johnson,  Daniel, 

"  Joshua, 
Joslin,  Peter, 

"     Peter,  jr., 
Kendall,  Jonathan, 
Joshua,  jr., 

"  Thomas, 
Knight,  Amos, 

"      Amos,  jr., 

"  Jonathan, 
Lepingvvell,  Reuben, 

"  Thomas, 
Locke,  Samuel, 
Nichols,  Israel, 

"  John, 

"       John,  jr., 

"  Roger, 
Osburn,  Alexander, 
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Osgood,  Aaron, 

"  Benjamin, 

"      Dea.  Hooker, 

"  John, 

"  Joseph, 

"  Joseph, 

"  Joshua, 

"  Josiah, 

"  Moses, 
Phelps,  Asahel, 

"  Dorothy, 

"  Edward, 

"  John, 

"  Joshua, 

"  William, 
Phillips,  John, 

"       John,  jr., 
Priest,  Joseph, 
Reed,  Joshua, 
Rice,  Peter, 

Richardson,  William,  2d, 
Robins,  Edward, 
Rugg,  Amos, 

"  Daniel, 

"    Daniel,  jr., 

"  John, 

"  Nathan, 

"  Reuben, 
Sawyer,  Nathan,  jr., 
Serjant,  John, 
Snow,  John, 
Sterns,  Joshua, 


Steward,  John, 

Tomson,  Simon, 

Wheelock,  John, 

Whitcomb.  Hezekiah, 
"  Joseph, 

White,  John, 
"  Joseph, 
"     Dea.  Josiah, 
"  Nathaniel, 

Wilder,  Abigail, 
"  Andrew, 
"  Caleb, 
David, 
"     Hon.  Joseph, 
Jos.eph,  jr., 

Willard,  Capt.  Abijah, 
"  Aaron, 
*'       Aaron,  jr., 
Benjamin, 
"  Daniel, 
"  Ephraim, 

Col.  Samuel, 
"  Simon, 
"  William, 

Wood,  Hannah, 
"  Nehemiah, 

Wright,  Nathaniel, 
"  Thomas, 
"      Thomas,  jr  , 

Wyman,  Abijah, 
"  Nathaniel. 


In  this  list  the  names  of  Fairbank,  Moor  and  Prescott  will 
be  missed.  In  the  Rate  for  1749  are  the  names  of  Jabez, 
James,  Jonathan  and  Joshua  Fairbank,  Dea.  Joseph  Moor, 
and  John  Prescott.  The  name  of  Sawyer  occurs  but  once ; 
but  in  the  Kate  for  1749,  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  Saw- 
yers, viz  :  Abigail,  Abner,  Amos,  Bezealer,  Bezaleel,  jr., 
Derias,  EUsha,  Ezra,  Josiah,  Nathaniel,  Phinehas  and  Thom- 
as. There  were  several  other  changes  in  the  course  of  two 
years.    The  spelling  has  been  copied  literally.  Derias  stands 
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for  Darius  ;  and  Bezealer  for  Bezaleel.  The  female  names 
represent  widows  in  most  if  not  all  cases. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  Church  Records  would  dis- 
>close  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  in  the 
^bove  list  belonged  to  members  of  the  church  either  by  con- 
fession, or  by  owning  the  Covenant. 

The  allusion  to  the  practice  of  "  owning  the  Covenant" 
warrants  a  brief  explanation  in  this  place.  In  former  times 
the  Orthodox  churches  in  this  State  contained  three  classes 
of  members  exclusive  of  baptised  children.  The  first  class 
included  those  who  were  received  into  full  communion  by 
the  church,  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  the  relation  of 
their  experience  in  conversion.  The  second  class  comprised 
those  who  "  owned  the  Covenant,"  as  it  was  phrased.  In 
1662  a  synod  was  held  in  Boston  which  gave  sanction  to  the 
half-way  Covenant,"  so  called,  which  provided  that  bap- 
tised children  of  members  of  the  church,  when  they  came  to 
maturity,  if  correct  in  their  morals,  might  give  their  assent 
to  the  church  Covenant,  without  professing  conversion,  and 
have  their  children  baptised.  These  baptised  children,  when 
grown  up,  and  having  children,  might  present  their  off- 
spring for  baptism,  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  con- 
sidered members  of  the  church,  in  a  limited  sense,  but  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  without  making  known 
their  hearty  acceptance  of  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and 
Lord. 

The  third  class  of  members  embraced,  first,  all  "baptised 
persons,"  and  afterwards  all  "persons  not  immoral  in  their 
lives,"  allowing  them  to  come  to  the  communion  with  those 
who  professed  conversion.  This  was  the  plan  originated  by 
Dr.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  who  was  settled 
there  from  1672  to  1729.  He  dated  his  own  conversion  at 
a  communion  service,  and  this  led  him  to  value  that  ceremony 
as  a  "  converting  ordinance."  The  practice  begun  by  him  had 
considerable  prevalence,  but  was  opposed  by  his  grandson  and 
successor,  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.    Whether  any 
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were  received  into  the  church  in  Lancaster  on  the  plan  of 
Stoddard,  is  not  known.  But  the  half-way  Covenant  was 
used  here  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Harrington's  ministry.  Young 
persons  were  generally  received  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  as  hopefully  converted.  The  members  taken  in  on  the 
"  half-way"  plan  were,  for  the  most  part,  parents  who  had  been 
baptised,  who  were  reputable  in  conduct,  and  had  some  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  and  desired  to  have  their  children 
brought  into  some  special  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pren- 
tice, it  appears  from  the  Records  that  six  persoijs  were  re- 
ceived to  full  communion  before  the  close  of  the  first  year. 
In  1709  three  were  received,  including  one  from  the  church 
in  Sudbtiry,  and  Josiah  White,  senior.  His  son  Josiahwas 
already  a  member.  The  additions  for  a  series  of  years  were 
from  three  to  eight,  all  by  profession.  In  1728  twenty-one 
Avere  admitted,  four-fifths  of  them  being  females .  The  next 
year,  ten  joined  the  church,  four  males,  and  six  females; 
eleven  were  added  in  1730. 

The  following  extract  under  date  of  December  13,  1731, 
brings  to  mind  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  last  century,  and 
not  yet  quite  obsolete.  ''Baptised,  with  the  consent  of  the 
church,  (several  of  the  brethren  present)  at  the  house  where 
William  and  Elinor  White  his  wife  live,  their  twins,  (a  son 
and  a  daughter,)  the  names  William  and  Margaret.  This 
was  done  at  the  desire  of  the  parents,  and  because  the  chil- 
dren were  both  weak  and  feeble,  and  not  able  to  be  brought 
out,  and  one  of  them  was  especially  under  threatening  cir- 
cumstances by  reason  of  a  sore  mouth."  The  baptism  of 
children  at  home,  when  dangerously  sick,  occurred  quite 
often,  and  doubtless  was  sometimes  craved  by  parents  under 
the  unscriptural  notion  that  baptism  Avas  either  a  converting 
ordinance,  or  else  in  some  way  brought  the  child  into  savings 
relations  to  the  Head  of  the  church.  When  done  as  a  grate- 
ful offering  of  a  child  to  the  Author  of  salvation,  the  serA^ice 
is  free  from  objection,  and  a  graceful  recognition  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 
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The  time  had  now  come  for  the  church  to  give  up  its  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  churches  in  the  towns 
around.  In  1733,  August  9,  "  the  brethren  present,  by  vote, 
discovered  their  willingness  that  Joshua  Fairbank,  Henry 

Willard,  Peter  Atherton  and  Elijah  ,  all  of  Harvard, 

should  join  with  others  in  said  town,  in  forming  of  a  church 
there."  The  church  was  organized  on  the  tenth  of  October. 
Another  entry  of  the  same  date  needs  explanation.  It  was 
voted  that  "  Sarah  Smith,  (heretofore  Atherton,)  should  be 
recommended,  according  to  her  desire,  to  the  church  of 
Christ  in  Bolton."  As  the  church  in  Bolton,  according  to 
Whitney,  was  not  organized  till  November  4,  1741,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  this  action.  Was  there  a  church  in  Bol- 
ton as  early  as  1733?  In  the  following  January,  four  female 
members,  the  wives  of  prominent  men  in  the  new  town  were 
dismissed  and  recommended  to  the  church  in  Harvard. 

Under  date  November  1,  1741,  is  the  following  :  "  Sundry 
brethren  manifesting  their  desire  of  the  consent  of  the  church 
to  their  lying  with  others  in  the  foundation  of  a  church  at 
Bolton,  and  being  recommended  to  the  business,  viz.  :  Jere- 
miah Wilson,  Jonathan  Moor,  John  Wilder,  Jacob  Hough- 
ton, John  Priest,  John  Fletcher,  Jabez  Fairbank,  David 
Whitcomb,  Nathan  Butler,  Nathaniel  Wilson  and  Joshua 
Sawyer ;  it  was  voted  by  the  brethren  present  that  it  should 
be  according  to  their  desire." 

Next  in  order  came  the  church  in  Leominster.  The 
church  was  formed  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1743, 
but  previous  to  this  the  "  brethren  by  vote  signified  their 
willingness  that  Gardner  Wilder,  and  Thomas  White,  should 
join  with  others  in  forming  a  church  in  Leominster."  Other 
members  were,  from  time  to  time,  recommended  to  the 
churches  in  Harvard,  Bolton  and  Leominster.  Though  liv- 
ing in  these  towns,  some  of  the  members  felt  a  lingering 
love  for  the  mother  church,  and  reluctantly  withdrew  as 
circumstances  required. 

December  9,  1744,  a  church  was  formed  in  Choxet,  and 
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the  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  ordained.  With  a  view  to  this, 
the  following  brethren  were  dismissed  and  recommended,  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. David  Osgood,  Benjamin  Houghton,  jr. ,  Joseph  Moor, 
Josiah  Wilder,  Jonathan  Osgood,  Jonathan  Bayley,  Thomas 
Fairbank,  Thomas  Burpee,  Josiah  Richardson,  Reuben  Rugg, 
Samuel  Bayley,  David  Nelson,  William  Goss,  Oliver  Moor, 
Edward  Robins  and  Daniel  Powers.  May  5,  1745,  "the 
widow  Annah  Ross,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Burpee,  the  wife 
of  John  Snow,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Powers,  and  the  wife 
of  James  Ross,  desired  to  be  dismist  and  recommended  to 
the  communion  of  the  second  church  in  Lancaster.  It  was 
consented  to  by  vote  of  the  brethren  on  said  day." 

It  was  a  practice  more  frequent  in  former  generations  than 
now  to  receive  members  of  other  churches  to  occasional  com- 
munion, on  the  strength  of  letters  of  credence.  For  some 
reason  the  person  was  not  ready  to  withdraw  from  the  church, 
at  his  former  residence,  but  desired  to  be  in  good  standing 
with  the  church  where  he  resided.  There  are  several  cases 
of  this  kind  on  record.  One  dated  August  21,  1740,  may 
be  given  as  a  specimen,  showing  also  the  origin  of  a  well- 
known  family  from  which  more  than  one  physician  sprung. 
"At  a  church  meeting  at  my  house,  the  brethren  present, 
upon  hearing  the  case  of  old  father  Dunsmoor,  a  member  of 
a  church  in  Ireland,  of  which  Mr.  Matthew  Clark  was  the 
pastor,  discovered  their  willingness  that  he  should,  (accord- 
ing to  his  desire,  and  upon  his  submitting  himself  to  disci- 
pline,) have  the  privilege  of  attending  communion  with  us 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 

All  writers  of  the  religious  history  of  New  England  tes- 
tify to  the  laxity  of  morals  which  began  in  the  later  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  There  were  many  towns  which  furnished  exceptions 
to  the  general  state  of  religion.  Many  churches,  at  differ- 
ent times,  received  large  accessions  of  members.  During 
the  wonderful  season  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
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Great  Awakening,"  it  lias  been  computed  there  were  as 
many  as  thirty  thousand  received  into  the  churches  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  inckiding  a  few  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  movement  had  its  origin,  chiefly,  in  Northamp- 
ton, in  1-735,  under  the  preaching  and  prayerful  labors  of 
Pres.  Edwards.  Whitefield  was  a  mighty  instrument  in  the 
work.  But  there  were  many  churches  which  did  not  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  revival ;  and  some  took  the  position 
of  antaiconism.  Not  till  after  the  close  of  the  revolution- 
ary  war,  and  the  frightful  revelation  of  infidelity  in  France, 
was  there  a  decidedly  upward  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  in  the  eastern  states,  and  throughout  the  country. 
War  raged,  with  intervals  of  peace,  from  1689  to  1710  ;  and 
passing  the  eastern  war  in  1724-5,  from  1739  to  1783.  And 
war  is  always  a  time  of  moral  deterioration.  Lancaster  was 
in  all  these  wars,  and  doubtless  came  under  their  debasing 
power.  The  admissions  to  the  church,  however,  were  quite 
uniform  during  Mr.  Prentice's  ministry.  From  two  or  three 
to  ten  or  fifteen  were  received  to  full  communion  annually. 
In  1745,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  aged  minister  received 
fifteen;  all  but  one  on  confession  of  faith. 

Cases  of  discipline  at  some  periods  were  rather  frequent. 
Occasionally  a  brother  was  arraigned  for  intemperance.  In 
1728  a  member  "made  an  acknowledo-ment  of  his  havino^been 
guilty  of  excessive  drinking."  At  a  meeting  held  near  the 
close  of  that  year,  another  member  submitted  his  "  acknowl- 
edgment of  disorderly  leaving  his  wife,  and  living  from  her ; 
of  his  vain  company  keeping  and  excessive  drinking,  vain 
and  foolish  talking,"  etc. 

The  sin  which  most  frequently  stains  the  pages  of  the  church 
Records,  was  some  form  of  violating  the  seventh  command- 
ment. Children  were  born  prematurely  in  reference  to  the 
date  of  marriage.  Public  sentiment,  if  not  legal  coercion,  in 
almost  all  cases  of  the  kind,  constrained  wedlock,  and  the 
parties  lived  happily  and  reputably  together.  But  the  mem- 
ory and  the  stain  were  enduring. 
.16 
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At  a  church  meeting  held  at  the  pastor's  house,  March  28, 
1728,  the  following  vote  was  passed  by  the  "brethren  of  the 
church,  nemine  contradicente,  viz  :  That  such  as  are  to  be 
lookt  upon  as  offenders  shall  not  be  obliged  in  ordinary  cases 
to  make  a  confession  before  the  congregation,  but  that  it 
sludl  be  lookt  upon  as  sufficient  for  such  to  offer  satisfaction 
to  the  church." 

Several  cases  of  discipline  are  detailed  at  length  in  the 
Records,  and  they  all  serve  to  show  the  tenderness  and  pa- 
tience of  the  church  towards  offenders.  One  case  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  absented  herself  from  the  communion  so 
long  that  the  brethren  felt  called  upon  to  inquire  the  cause. 
It  appears  that  she  felt  aggrieved  by  the  treatment  she  had 
received  from  her  father-in-law,  also  a  member  of  the  church. 
She  was  treated  with  all  kindness,  and  finally  confessed  her 
error  hi  debarring  herself  from  a  great  and  previous  privilege 
on  account  of  the  supposed  misconduct  of  another.  It  does 
not  appear  that  her  opinion  in  relation  to  her  grievance  was 
changed,  but  she  asked  forgiveness  of  the  church  for  having 
broken  her  vows,  and  was  retained  in  fellowship. 

In  another  case  a  man  and  his  wife  were  dealt  with  for 
using  improper  language,  and  abstaining  from  public  worship. 
The  woman  was  abusive,  and  at  last  confessed  as  much.  In 
reply  to  a  neighbor  who  spoke  in  approbation  of  the  preach- 
ing on  the  preceding  Sunday,  she  said  that  "  it  would  have 
been  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  if  the  minister 
had  sworn  and  cursed  as  to  say  what  he  did."  The  real 
trouble  consisted  in  the  fict  that  Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  wife 
had  leanings  towards  Quakerism  in  the  form  and  spirit  which 
characterised  that  system  in  those  days.  They  absented 
themselves  from  worship  ;  denied  the  right  of  the  church  to 
the  name  and  privileges  of  a  church  of  Christ,  and  were  other- 
wise possessed  with  too  much  individuality  to  conform  to  the 
church  of  their  fathers.  The  brethren  held  meeting  after 
meeting,  and  waited  upon  them  in  hope  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion. The  final  action  of  the  church  is  not  found  in  the 
Records. 
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In  all  the  cases,  so  far  as  examined,  the  utmost  care  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  to  avoid  injustice,  and  to  bring  about 
reform  and  reconciliation.  The  offending  brother  or  sister 
was  visited,  according  to  the  directions  of  Christ,  in  Mat- 
thew 18  :  15-18.  Then  the  case  was  reported  to  the  whole 
church.  Before  censure  was  uttered,  brethren  were  sent  to 
converse  with  the  party.  The  accused  was  notified  of  the 
meeting,  when  his  case  was  to  be  considered.  If  the  trouble 
was  not  removed  by  these  means,  the  church  sent  a  written 
admonition,  expressed  in  kind  but  faithful  language.  If  this 
failed,  the  second  admonition  [Titus  3  :  10]  was  sent,  and 
not  till  patience  and  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue, 
did  the  church  pronounce  the  sentence  of  exclusion. 

The  churches  enjoyed  quiet  and  harmony  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Prentice  ;  but  bitter  dissensions 
broke  out  before  his  decease.  In  these  he  was  involved,  and 
the  whole  community  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  controver- 
sies which  were  rife.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Concord,  had 
trouble  with  his  people,  and  several  councils  were  called  to 
compose  matters,  without  much  success.  The  history  is  given 
at  some  length  in  Shattuck's  History  of  Concord,  and  may 
be  read  with  profit  at  this  late  day  ;  but  it  need  not  divert  us 
from  the  current  of  our  own  history,  except  so  far  as  the 
church  and  minister  of  this  town  were  mixed  up  in  the  strife. 
The  church  was  represented  in  an  ex  parte  council  called  by 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Bliss,  and  held  in  June,  1742.  This 
council  justified  the  action  of  those  by  whom  it  was  convened. 
The  church  in  Concord  was  divided ;  but  after  all  this  com- 
motion, the  majority  adhered  to  their  minister,  and  he  died 
in  his  pastorate  after  a  very  successful  ministry.  It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Prentice  did  not  approve  the  course  of  Mr.  Bliss, 
in  some  particulars  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  in  relation  to  the  essential 
truths  of  the  Gospel. 

No  preacher,  whether  as  a  pastor  or  an  evangelist,  has  ever 
rivaled  the  celebrated  Whitefield  in  popularity  among  the 
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people  of  New  England.  A  division  of  opinion  was  inevi- 
table, and  the  division  was  at  many  points.  Some  disliked 
his  methods  ;  others  rejected  his  doctrines  ;  and  others  still 
did  not  approve  of  any  measures  which  interfered  with  the 
regular  ministry.  Meetings  of  ministers  were  held  which 
criticised  him  and  cautioned  the  churches  against  his  labors  ; 
and  other  meetings  were  called,  which  cordially  approved  of 
him  and  his  work.  The  ministers  and  churches  in  this  region, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  were  divided,  and 
met  in  separate  meetings  to  give  expression  to  their  views. 
Mr.  Prentice  was  among  the  opponents  of  Whitefield,  and 
joined  with  others,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Marlborough,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1745,  in  censuring  the  new  measures.  At  the  same 
time  he' was  a  firm  believer,  doubtless,  in  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  of  which  Whitefield  was  the  champion.  Last- 
ing effects  followed  this  controversy,  the  end  of  which  is  not 
yet  reached. 

The  number  admitted  to  full  communion  with  the  church, 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Prentice,  by  himself,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  males,  127  ;  females,  203.  Total,  330.  Under  the 
record  thus  given,  some  minister  writes,  "Per  me,  27,  37." 
That  is,  he  received  27  males  and  37  females  into  the  chureh. 
Adding  these,  the  total  number  of  admissions  was  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four.  These  are  rightly  included  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Prentice,  as  they  were  made 
during  his  life.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  1746,  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death,  Messrs.  Benjamin  Stevens,  William 
Lawrence j  Cotton  Brown  and  Stephen  Frost,  the  latter  a 
member  of  this  church,  and  all  graduates  of  Harvard,  sup- 
plied his  pulpit.  It  is  supposed  that  one  of  these  gentlemen 
wrote  the  Avords  "per  me." 

The  half-way  members  are  not  counted  in  the  Records,  and 
it  was  not  customary  to  enumerate  them  in  giving  the  num- 
ber of  members.  However,  the  numerous  entries  give  the 
impression  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
who  were  not  in  full  communion,  held  this  relation  to  the 
church. 
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The  number  of  baptisms  from  "  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice's  ordina- 
tion to  the  last  recorded  by  him,"  was  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  From  this  time,  October  25,  1747,  to  Novem- 
ber 16,  1748,  the  date  of  his  successor's  settlement,  thirty- 
eight  were  baptised  by  other  clergymen,  making  a  total  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

The  deacons  in  this  period,  as  far  as  can  be  found,  were 
Capt.  Peter  Joslin  and  Joseph  Wilder,  Esq.,  elected  in  1715  ; 
James  Wilder  and  Josiah  White,  in  1728  ;  and  Hooker  Os- 
good and  Israel  Houghton,  in  1742.  The  choice  was  in  all 
cases  unanimous,  or  by  a  large  majority,  and  those  chosen 
were  requested  not  to  decline,  at  the  time,  but  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  and  give  an  answer  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  The  meeting  of  the  church  for  the  choice  of  dea- 
cons was  opened,  and  generally  closed  with  prayer ;  and  the 
designated  deacons  requested  the  prayers  of  the  minister  and 
brethren  that  they  might  be  led  to  a  right  decision. 

Two  days  before  the  decease  of  Mr.  Prentice,  January  4, 
1748,  the  church  voted  to  settle  a  colleague  if  "  God  should 
spare  their  minister's  life."  On  the  sixth  he  was  called  to  a 
higher  ministry.  By  appointment,  the  twenty-first  was  set 
apart  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  the  neighboring 
ministers,  Messrs.  Gardner  of  Lunenburg,  Seccomb  of  Har- 
vard, Rogers  of  Leominster,  Goss  of  Berlin,  and  Mellen  of 
the  second  precinct,  were  all  invited  to  be  present. 

He  died  much  lamented,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  "  after  a 
life  of  much  service  and  fiiithfulness."  He  had  been  married 
twice.  Mrs.  Mary  Gardner,  widow  of  his  predecessor,  was 
his  first  wife.  They  had  three  sons,  Stanton,  a  physician, 
Thomas  and  John.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  became  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Job  Gushing  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  mother, 
besides  other  children,  of  Jacob  Gushing,  D.  D.,  (H.  C., 
1748,)  minister  of  Waltham,  and  John,  alsoD.D.,  (H.  C., 
1764,)  minister  of  Ashburnham,  and  father  of  Thomas  Park- 
man  Gushing,  founder  of  Gushing  Academy.  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter,  married  Mr.  Daniel  Robins  of  Ghockset, 
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and  after  his  death,  Capt.  Curtis  of  Worcester.  Sarah  was 
the  wife,  successively,  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Col.  Brigham,  of 
Southborough.  Mr.  Prentice's  second  wife  was  also  a  wid- 
ow, Mrs.  Prudence  [Frost]  Swan,  mother  of  the  Rev.  Josi- 
ah  Swan.  They  had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  became 
wives  of  ministers.  Prudence  married  Josiah  Brown,  of  the 
v^est  parish,  and  a  Harvard  graduate.  Relief  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Leominster,  in  1750,  and  Re- 
becca married  the  Rev.  John  Mellen,  of  the  west  parish,  or 
Sterling.  One  of  her  sons  was  Judge  Mellen  of  Portland, 
Maine.  Charlotte  Mellen,  his  daughter,  was  the  wife  of 
William  Kent,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  His  daughter,  Rebecca 
Prentice  Kent,  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Packard,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Orthodox  church  in  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Willard,  the  historian,  must  have  conversed  with  aged 
people  who  remembered  Mr.  Prentice,  and  he  probably  gave 
the  voice  of  tradition  when  he  wrote  these  words  :  "  He  is  said 
to  have  possessed  great  dignity  and  severity  of  manners,  and 
to  have  been  bold,  direct,  and  pointed  in  his  style  of  preach- 
ing." He  was  thoroughly  orthodox  after  the  pattern  of  or- 
thodoxy then  prevalent  in  New  England.  He  died  too  early 
to  have  been  much  aifected  by  the  writings  of  Edwards.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  highly  respected  at  home,  and  through- 
out the  province.  Among  his  occasional  sermons  was  one 
preached  at  Marlborough  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
Robert  Breck,  in  1731.  Another  was  an  ordination  sermon, 
for  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman.  When  Worcester  county 
was  formed ,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  court,  August  10,  1731.  The  text  was  from  H.  Chron. 
19  :  6-7,  and  was  approjDriate  to  the  occasion.  "And  said  to 
the  judges,  Take  heed  what  ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man, 
but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  judgment.  Where- 
fore now  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  take  heed 
and  do  it ;  for  there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God, 
nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  bribes."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Prentice  was  selected  for  this  service  at  the  suc^ofestion  of  one 
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of  his  deacons,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Wilder,  senior,  who  was  on 
the  bench  at  this  time. 

In  1737,  when  Belcher  was  governor,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  before  the  general  court.  The  sermon  was  printed 
with  the  following  title.  "A  Sermon  delivered  at  Boston, 
in  the  audience  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
May  28th,  1135.  Being  the  Anniversary  for  the  Election 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province.  By  John  Pjien- 
TiCE,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster." 

The  text  was  from  II.  Chron.  17  :  3-6,  and  the  subject, 
"Pure  and  undefiled  Reliofion,  the  hisrhest  Oblio'ation  and 
truest  Glory  of  Civil  Rulers."  The  closing  page  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  matter  and  style.  He  was  addressing  the 
governor,  council,  lower  house,  clergy,  and  people,  and  said  : 
"Let  us  all  be  deeply  sensible,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  our  being  truly  religious,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  evil,  danger,  manifest  unprofitableness, 
and  manifold  disadvantages,  of  our  being  irreligious,  or  only 
formalists  in  religion  ;  and  let  us  be  concerned  to  have  our 
hearts  found  in  God's  statutes.  Let  our  aim  and  endeavor  be, 
to  be  really,  personally,  and  relatively  good.  Let  us  not  seek 
unto  Baalim,  but  let  us  know  and  acknowledge,  worship  and 
obey  the  living  and  true  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  with 
a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind  ;  and  walk  in  all  his  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  blameless.  Let  us  imitate  Christ, 
our  great  pattern,  w^alk  in  the  ways  of  pious  predecessors, 
and  imitate  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  saints  and  people 
of  God  upon  record  in  the  sacred  pages,  and  of  our  forefathers 
in  this  land.  If  we  do  thus,  may  we  not  hope  to  have  God 
with  us,  as  he  was  with  om-  fathers,  and  that  he  will  not  leave 
us  and  forsake  us,  but  establish  us  an  holy  people  to  him- 
self? If  we  return  to  the  Almighty,  shall  we  not  be  built 
up,  and  have  the  Lord  our  God  nigh  unto  us  in  all  that  we 
call  upon  him  for?  I  conclude  with  that  in  Psal.  85  :  9,  12, 
"  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him,  that  glory 
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may  dwell  in  our  land.  Yea  the  Lord  shall  give  that  which 
is  good,  and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase." 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  churcii  during  forty  years, 
and  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Prentice,  may  be  fitly  closed  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  sermon  of  Rev.  John  Han- 
cock, preached  at  the  installation  of  Mr.  Harrington.  "  Since 
the  days  of  affliction  have  rolled  over  you,  God  has  shown 
you  that  he  had  mercy  in  store  for  you.  O  how  have  you 
been  greatly  smiled  upon  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Prentice,  who  having  obtained  help  from  God, 
ministered  unto  you  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  God  made 
him  a  blessing  to  3^ou ;  he  was  a  burning  and  shining  lights 
and  you  rejoiced  in  the  light  for  a  long  season. 

"As  God  gave  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  so  he  knew 
how  to  speak  a  word  unto  him  that  was  weary.  The  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh  fitted  him  for  his  work,  and  taught 
him  how  he  ous^ht  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God. 

"They  that  knew  him  esteemed  him  for  his  piety, his  prob- 
ity, his  peacefulness  and  gentleness,  and  for  his  commend- 
able steadiness  in  these  uncertain  times.  And  ye  are  wit- 
nesses, and  God  also,  how  holily,  how  justly,  how  unblame- 
ably  he  behaved  himself  among  you,  serving  the  Lord  in  all 
humility  of  mind.  He  was  a  practical  scriptural  profitable 
preacher.  How  you  profited  under  it,  God  knows  and  your 
own  consciences  they  know. 

"  He  was  of  a  firm,  unbroken  constitution  till  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  was  temperate  in  all  things.  And  as 
to  his  secular  aflairs,  with  the  help  of  that  prudence  God 
gave  him,  he  managed  them  with  discretion." 

Mr.  Prentice's  estate  was  probably  not  large,  but  he  left 
sixty-six  acres  of  land  to  two  of  his  sons.  He  left  also  three 
grandchildren  who  had  Daniel  Wilder  for  their  guardian. 
Caleb  Wilder,  John  Phelps  and  Zachari ah  Williams  appraised 
his  personal  property  as  follows  : 
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"Purse  and  Apparel,  £56.  9.  8. 

Firelock,  Ammunition  and  Sundry  Utensils,       9.  19.  1. 


Total,  £66.8.9." 

His  grave,  with  that  of  his  wife,  his  son,  Dr.  Staunton,  and 
a  long  row  of  little  mounds,  which  cover  the  remains  of  the 
Dr.'s  children,  is  in  the  old  burying  ground,  east  of  the  rail- 
road. Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  and  Rev. 
John  Whiting  were  all  buried  in  close  proximity,  and  all  have 
stones  to  mark  their  last  sleeping  place .  "  They  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  LAST  FKENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR,  1755-1763. 

Leaving  the  civil  and  educational  history  of  the  town  for 
the  present,  we  resume  the  more  stirring,  but  sadder  narra- 
tive of  military  expeditions.  The  last  French  and  Indian 
war  began  in  1755,  and  continued  till  1763.  Though  the 
colonies  were  involved  in  its  heroism  and  its  losses  by  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  yet  it  is  a  historical  fact 
that  the  people  of  New  England  were  ready  if  not  eager  for 
the  contest.  It  was  felt  by  every  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  no  permanent  peace  or  safety  for  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  so  long  as  the  French  retained  their  power  in 
North  America.  France  ruled  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, through  Canada  and  the  lakes,  to  the  source  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  farther  on  to  the  Mississippi.  By  the  aid  of 
Indian  allies,  she  was  continually  harassing  the  English  col- 
onists, with  a  view  to  their  conquest,  and  her  own  undisputed 
supremacy  everywhere  in  North  America  north  of  the  Span- 
ish possessions. 

As  years  passed,  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  French 
power  was  felt  to  be  more  pressing,  and  all  New  England 
was  moved  to  combined  action,  in  conjunction  with  forces 
from  some  of  the  middle  colonies.  The  enterprise  came 
home  to  the  "  business  and  bosoms  "  of  every  family,  and 
here  in  Lancaster,  as  elsewhere,  the  war  was  entered  into 
with  great  spirit.  No  apology  needs  therefore  be  made  for 
devoting  a  few  pages  of  town  history  to  this  general  war. 
Since  the  town,  in  common  with  the  province,  and  indeed 
the  whole  English-speaking  population,  in  America,  were 
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deeply  engaged  in  the  contest,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  pass 
by  the  event  with  a  merely  casual  notice. 

Four  expeditions  were  planned  for  the  campaign  of  1755. 
One  was  under  Gen.  Braddock,  which  ended  disastrously. 
Another,  under  the  command  of  William  Shirley,  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  1741  to  1749,  was  designed  for 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Niagara,  at  Kingston,  now  Lewiston, 
N.  Y.  The  third  had  for  its  object  the  taking  of  Crown 
Point,  a  fortress  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Champlain,  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  the  point  where  lake  George 
unites  with  it,  near  Ticonderoga.  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia, 
was  invaded  by  the  fourth  expedition.  These  movements 
were  planned  mainly  by  Gov.  Shirley,  an  active,  ambitious 
man,  who  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  could  "toil  terribly." 
The  march  towards  Niagara  was  under  his  immediate  leader- 
ship,  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  who  had  fought  under  Pepperell 
at  Louisburg,  for  his  second  in  command.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  troops  from  Lancaster  were  with  the  governor, 
this  year,  and  the  enterprise  may  be  dismissed  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  managed  with  efficiency,  but  succeeded  only 
in  reaching  Oswego,  where  the  troops  were  engaged  in 
strengthening  the  works  of  defence,  and  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  Niagara  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Lieut.  Col.  Monckton,  of  the  British  army,  was  in  chief 
command  in  the  conquest  of  Acadia.  The  first  battalion  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Winslow,  and  the  second  by  Col.  Scott. 
It  is  believed  that  a  few  men  from  Lancaster  were  in  this 
service,  but  how  many  is  unknown.  Capt.  Abijah  Willard, 
afterwards  colonel,  commanded  a  company.  Under  Shir- 
ley's advice,  the  British  government  determined  to  break  up 
the  settlement,  as  a  nest  of  French  .intrigue  and  mischief, 
and  scatter  the  people  among  the  towns.  This  hard  service 
was  laid  upon  Gen.  Winslow,  and  carried  out  by  him  with  as 
much  humanity  as  was  compatible  with  the  execution  of  the 
command.  Some  of  the  French  captives  were  quartered 
upon  Lancaster,  and  were  lodged  in  families  here.  They 
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helped  themselves  to  some  extent.  Ass  far  as  necessary  the 
town  supplied  their  wants,  and  the  province  paid  the  ex- 
pense. The  state  Records  contain  a  few  of  the  old  bills, 
one  or  two  specimens  of  which  follow,  dated  in  1756. 

"  The  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
To  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  Dr. 

"  To  billeting  the  French  Neutrals  sent  to  this  town  by 
order  of  the  General  Court,  from  the  sixth  day  of  March 
last,  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  last,  being  six  weeks  at 
26  shillings  per  week." 

"To  billeting  ten  of  said  Neutrals,  one  man  and  two 
women,  and  one  girl,  17,  and  six  children.  Were  unable  to 
support  themselves  from  the  15th  day  of  April  to  the  25th 
day  of  December  instant,  being  thirty-six  weeks ,  at  12  shil- 
lings, 8  pence  per  week.  John  Carter,  Abel  Willard,  John 
White,  selectmen." 

The  unhappy  exiles  were  kindly  treated  by  our  people, 
but  they  did  not  take  easily  to  the  ways  of  the  English,  and 
gradually  sought  more  congenial  settlements.  Here  and  there 
an  individual  or  a  family  became  permanent.  An  active  lad 
would  find  a  home  in  some  good  family,  and  a  bright-eyed 
girl  would  win  the  heart  of  some  Yankee  youth. 

The  Crown  Point  expedition  engrossed  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Lancaster,  in  1755,  and  they  marched  in  consider- 
able numbers,  under  the  lead  of  difi'erent  officers.  Col. 
Abij ah  Willard  was  in  this  service  also  before  its  close.  The 
troopers  were  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Josiah  Brown.  Their 
names  follow. 

John  Moore,  Nathaniel  White, 

Jonas  Whitcomb,  Paul  Sawyer, 

Oliver  Pollard,  Simon  Willard, 

Ephraim  Hou<Thton,  Phinehas  WiUard, 

Israel  Greenlife,  Samuel  Cumings, 

Jonathan  Powers,  Fairbank  Moor, 

Nathaniel  Houghton,  Nathaniel  Benitt.. 
Nathaniel  Hudson, 
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Some  of  these  were  from  the  second  precinct,  now  Ster- 
ling, and  possibly  a  few  from  other  towns. 

Another  company — infantry— had  Joseph  Whitcomb  for 
their  captain.    These  are  the  names. 


These  soldiers  were  not  in  service  the  same  length  of  time. 
Some  of  them  were  engaged  ten  weeks,  and  others  longer, 
even  to  forty  weeks,  from  March,  1755,  to  the  following  Jan- 
uary. The  rolls  also  contain  the  names  of  some  who  returned 
home  by  way  of  Albany,  either  because  of  sickness,  or  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  service.  In  the  regiment  of  Col.  John 
Whitcomb,  of  Bolton,  Capt  Jonathan  Goodnough,  were  the 
following  Lancaster  men,  who  were  nearly  a  month  return- 
ing from  Albany  to  Bolton,  where  they  were  dismissed. 
Lieut.  Hezekiah  Whitcomb,  Aaron  Dresser,  Thomas  Dole, 
John  Whitcomb,  Abner  Osgood. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Ballard,  of  Lancaster,  was  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  following  men,  who  were  in  service  from  nine 
to  forty  weeks  in  the  summer  and  fall,  of  this  year,  returned 
home  by  Albany  in  the  early  winter  of  1756. 

Sgt.  Sherebiali  Hunt,  William  Kendall, 

Clerk,  Timothy  Whiting,  Josiali  Fairbanks, 

Samuel  Ballard,  John  Manning, 


The  chief  in  command  of  this  enterprise  was  Sir  William 
Johnson,  of  New  York.  Col.  Williams  of  Massachusetts  was 


Corp.  James  Cresfield, 
Corp.  Joseph  Robins,  jr., 
Jona.  Priest  Whitcomb, 
Joshua  Sawyer, 
Josiah  Pratt,  jr., 
Kobert  Longley, 
John  Kichardson, 
Nathaniel  Holman, 
Abijah  Cole, 
Ebenezer  Snow, 
Robert  Forskit, 
John  Wheeler, 


Joseph  Robbins, 
Jonathan  Houghton, 
Cyrus  Gates, 

Marmaduke  James  Hamilton, 
Abram  Knelton,  or  Knolton, 
Josiah  Pratt,  sr., 
Abraham  Bruce, 
Robert  Fletcher, 
Clerk,  Eltham  Phillips, 
William  Willard, 
Phinehas  Randell, 
Peter  Kendell. 


Elijah  Woods, 
Joseph  Woods, 


Elisha  White, 
William  Barron. 
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second,  and  Gen.  Lyman  of  Connecticut,  third  in  rank.  The 
old  histories  tell  the  story  of  the  battles  near  lake  George. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  provincial  troops  behaved 
like  veterans.  Col.  Williams,  with  Col.  Whiting  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  sent  from  the  post  at  the  south  end  of  lake  George 
to  intercept  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  cele- 
brated baron  Dieskau,  on  the  eighth  of  September.  They 
were  ambushed  and  defeated,  though  bravely  led  by  Williams, 
who  fell  at  the  first  charge.  The  retreat  was  conducted  by 
Whiting  wdth  great  credit.  The  enemy  marched  directly  upon 
the  position  held  by  Johnson,  but  were  met  with  resolute 
bravery,  and  completely  defeated.  Dieskau  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  entered  the  fight  with  about  two 
thousand  men.  Seven  hundred  were  killed,  and  thirty  made 
prisoners.  This  shows  how  deadly  was  the  fire  of  our  troops. 
Their  loss  was  about  two  hundred,  chiefly  those  who  were  with 
Col.  Williams.  The  soldiers  who  survived  and  returned,  told 
the  story  with  thrilling  details,  in  every  family.  With  all 
the  glory  there  was  mourning  in  many  households. 

The  following  paper  lets  us  into  the  personal  experience 
of  many  who  went  forth  strong,  but  returned  weak  or  wound- 
ed. The  date  is  "  April  ye  first,  1757,"  and  the  address  is  to 
the  general  court. 

"  The  petition  of  William  Willard  humbly  showing  that  he 
was  an  enlisted  soldier  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Whitcomb,  in  the  regiment  Col.  Timothy  Ruggles,  Esq.,  was 
colonel  of  in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  in  the  year  1755  ; 
and  so  it  was,  may  it  please  your  honors,  that  your  poor 
petitioner  was  taken  sick  at  lake  George,  and  was  obliged 
for  to  hire  a  horse,  and  make  the  best  of  way  home  with 
the  leave  of  my  superior  ofiicers,  and  was  obliged  for  to  lay 
by  four  days  on  my  journey  home,  I  being  so  very  sick  and 
weak,  and  the  14th  day,  with  great  difiiculty,  I  arrived  at 
my  home  in  Lancaster,  and  then  was  confined  to  my  room 
and  bed,  for  five  weeks  with  the  fever  and  camp  distempers, 
and  my  l)ody  and  legs  being  sw^elled  for  four  or  five  months 
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afterwards,  which  cost  me  in  money,  besides  all  other  neces- 
sary charges  as  to  candles,  boarding,  nurses,  etc.,  which  sum  of 
£1.  12sh.,  your  poor  petitioner  humbly  prays  your  honors  to 
repay  him.  As  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray.  William  Wil- 
lard."    The  petition  was  granted. 

In  March,  1756,  William  Richardson,  of  Lancaster,  bought 
seventy-two  cattle  for  the  board  of  war. 

Gov.  Shirley  had  great  plans  for  the  next  year's  campaign, 
but  by  intrigues  here  and  in  England,  he  was  displaced,  and 
Gen.  Abercrombie  put  over  the  troops,  subject  however  to 
the  superior  orders  of  lord  Loudoun.  Under  their  dilatory 
management,  the  whole  season  passed  away  without  any  de- 
cisive action,  either  in  the  middle  colonies,  against  fort  Ni- 
agara, or  in  attacking  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point.  And  this 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  sacrifices  made  by  the  colonial 
o^overnments  in  furnishino^  soldiers  and  the  munitions  of  war. 
The  fortifications  at  Oswego  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  nothing  was  efiected  on  lake  Champlain,  which  was  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  fort  at  Crown  Point.  "  Forts  Ed- 
ward and  Henry  were  made  more  defensible,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  garrisons,"'  says  Trumbull,  and  as  winter  came 
on,  the  soldiers  returned  home. 

Li  the  service,  this  year,  are  found  the  names  of  a  few  men 
who  were  in  Capt.  Reid's  company,  Col.  Ruggles'  regiment ; 
as  William  Barron,  William  Warren,  Jonathan  Houghton. 
The  names  of  Capt.  Wilder,  and  Col.  Oliver  Wilder  turn  up 
in  the  Archives,  as  if  in  some  kind  of  service. 

Capt.  Asa  Whitcomb,  of  Lancaster,  second  precinct,  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  with  his  company,  between  March  28,  and 
December.  They  were  in  the  CroAvn  Point  expedition,  and 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  which  they  had 
gained  no  victory,  but  much  experience,  in  the  last  month  of 
the  year. 

Here  follow  the  names.. 

Lt.  Ezra  Houghton,  Thomas  Fairbanks, 

En.  Elijah  Houghton,  Oliver  Dustin, 
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Clk.  Philemon  Houghton,  Nathan  Gary, 

Corp's.  Isaac  Kendall,  and  John  Bailey, 

Samuel  Fairbanks,  Tilley  Littlejohn, 

Drumer,  William  Fairbanks,  Oliver  Osgood,  and 

John  Farrar,  Nahum  Houghton. 

John  Brooks,  Osgood  died. 
Ithamar  Bennitt, 

Col.  Samuel  Willard,  and  Phinehas  Phelps  were  in  some 
sphere  of  service  not  specified,  one  month. 

From  November  8,  1756,  to  February  1,  1757,  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Ballard  was  again  in  the  expedition  with  the  following 
men. 

Lt.  Sherebiah  Hunt,  Andrew  Godfrey, 

Sgt.  Henry  Haskell,  Joseph  Houghton, 

Corps.  James  Crosfield.  and  Benjamin  Houghton, 

John  Manning,  Gardner  Wilder, 

Clk.  Samuel  Ballard,  David  Thurston, 

Elijah  Woods,  Samuel  Ross, 

Samuel  Woods,  Henry  Bridgman, 

Elijah  Beeman,  Joseph  Priest, 

Abner  Hascal,  Josiah  Divol. 

They  were  eleven  days  on  their  return  from  Albany ;  the 
same  time  occupied  by  Capt.  Whitcomb's  men. 

During  this  year,  as  already  noted,  the  Willards  and  a  few 
others,  were  holding  Fort  Dummer,  while  the  following  sol- 
diers were  stationed  at  No.  4,  now  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
from  June  21,  to  April,  1757. 

Sergeant  Fairbank  Moore,  John  Sawyer, 

Benony  Wright,  Jos.  Chamberlain, 

Jonas  Davis,  Gideon  Shattuck, 

Uriah  More,  Amos  Davis, 

J.  Nutting  Willard,  Moses  Willard, 

Benjamin  Allen,  Jonathan  Houghton. 

The  campaign  of  1756  was  worse  than  wasted,  by  the  im- 
becility of  Loudoun  and  Abercrombie.  The  year  1757  was 
also  a  year  of  disaster  and  shame.  Instead  of  pressing  on 
to  the  north,  and  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  a  new  expedition  was  started  against  Louisburg,  which 
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had  been  foolishly  given  up  to  the  French  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war.  The  season  was  wasted,  and  nothing  was  achieved. 
Not  only  was  there  no  material  advantage  gained,  but  the 
glory  of  reputation  and  honor  was  dimmed.  Louisburg  was 
reinforced  and  made  impregnable.  At  the  north,  our  forces 
met  with  a  great  and  mortifying  reverse.  Instead  of  making 
headway  on  the  lakes,  Montcalm  came  down  from  Canada, 
and  hastened  to  the  siege  of  fort  William  Henry,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  fort  Edward.  On  the  ninth  of  August, 
after  a  siege  of  six  days,  the  fort  surrendered,  and  a  panic 
spread  all  over  New  England.  By  the  taking  of  this  fort, 
every  barrier  to  the  inroad  of  the  enemy  was  broken  down, 
our  troops  retreated,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Montcalm 
would  rapidly  advance  with  his  army  of  allied  French  and 
Indians,  and  overrun  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. Orders  went  hurriedly  from  Boston  to  Hampshire 
and  Berkshire,  for  the  people  to  withdraw  without  delay, 
from  the  western  counties,  and  to  bring  away  all  their  mov- 
able property  and  wheeled  vehicles.  In  hot  haste  new  levies 
were  called  out,  and  sent  to  meet  the  expected  enemy. 
Lancaster  felt  the  scare,  and  sprang,  as  one  man,  to  the 
rescue.  Col.  Oliver  Wilder,  Esq.,  a  veteran  aged  sixty- 
three,  led  the  following  men  on  a  march*  westward.  The 
note  on  the  Roll  reads  :  "  marched  as  far  as  Springfield,  on 
the  alarm  at  Fort  William  Henry,  1757." 


Col.  Oliver  Wilder, 

Oliver  Wyman, 

Capt.  Thomas  Wilder, 

James  Ballard, 

Lt.  Samuel  Nurse, 

Gardner  Wilder, 

En.  Josiah  Bailey, 

Jacob  Houghton, 

Sgt.  Nathaniel  Page, 

Matthew  Knight, 

"    Caleb  Sawyer, 

Samuel  Moore, 

"    Oliver  Hall, 

Henry  Satel, 

"    Nathan  Bennet, 

James  Snow, 

Cor.  William  Wilder, 

Samuel  Bruse, 

"   Nathaniel  Hastings, 

William  Pollard, 

"    Phinehas  Wheelock, 

James  McBride, 

"    John  Pollard, 

Jabez  Beers, 

Benjamin  Whitcomb, 

Elijah  Wilson, 

17 
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Jonathan  White,  Jonathan  Holman, 

James  Simonds,  John  Pyper, 

Rufus  Houghton,  John  Grant,  or  Grout, 

Amos  Kendall,  Jonathan  Moslan, 

Kendall  Boutell,  Jonathan  Page, 

Joseph  Polley,  Joseph  Davis, 

Nathaniel  Colburn,  Reuben  Wyman, 

Luke  Richardson,  Jacob  Gould, 

Asa  Johnson,  Aaron  Taylor. 

But  the  panic  was  soon  over.  Montcalm,  prudent  as  well 
as  brave,  had  no  idea  of  rushing  into  such  an  agitated  hor- 
net's nest  as  New  England  had  become.  Word  came  from 
the  lakes  that  there  was  to  be  no  invasion,  and  in  fourteen 
days.  Col.  Wilder  returned,  and  mustered  out  his  men. 

Here  may  be  inserted  two  little  items  which  seem  to  show 
how  the  ravages  of  war  reach  to  individuals  and  families,  far 
from  the  battle-field.  In  March,  1758,  Caleb  Willard,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  province  in  1757,  under  Col.  Frey, 
petitioned  for  aid.  On  his  return  from  camp  he  was  taken 
ill  of  the  small-pox,  and  was  at  great  expense  for  nurses  and 
doctors.    He  asked  an  allowance  of  £6,  5sh. 

Phinehas  Atherton,  in  the  same  regiment,  Capt.  Hartwell's 
company,  in  1757,  had  the  small-pox  at  Albany.  Besides 
suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease  and  loss  of  time,  he  was 
at  considerable  extra  expense,  and  asked  for  £4,  19sh.,  by 
way  of  reimbursement.  Edward  Hartwell,  of  Lunenburg, 
formerly  of  this  town,  was  the  captain. 

The  summer  of  1758  witnessed  a  great  change.  William 
Pitt,  the  elder,  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  because  the  king 
and  country  felt  the  need  of  his  genius.  The  season  was  too 
far  gone  for  him  to  achieve  great  results  in  the  lake  region, 
even  if  the  general  in  command  had  possessed  the  requisite 
ability.  Massachusetts  voted  seven  thousand  men,  and  Con- 
necticut five  thousand.  In  every  town  there  was  the  throb- 
bing excitement  which  attends  great  enterprises.  A  large 
army  was  collected,  and  on  the  sixth  of  July,  moved  towards 
Ticonderoga.    In  a  skirmish,  Gen.  Howe,  the  soul  of  the 
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expedition,  was  killed.  He  was  much  beloved  in  America, 
and  Massachusetts  voted  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Aber- 
crombie,  the  general  in  command,  filled  with  "the  extremes! 
fright  and  consternation,"  withdrew  to  the  landing  place  on 
the  lake,  but  as  Bradstreet,  of  Massachusetts,  pressed  for- 
ward, the  general  followed,  and  the  army  encamped  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  on  the  next  morning, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  works,  was  a  complete  failure. 
Bradstreet  shortly  after,  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  Frontenac, 
relieved  partially  the  gloom,  but  the  loss  of  the  campaign 
was  a  grief  to  New  England.  However,  Fort  Du  Quesne  at 
the  west,  and  Louisburg  in  the  east  were  captured,  and  thus 
the  year  closed  more  hopefully.  The  spirit  of  Pitt  was 
breathed  into  every  arm  of  the  service.  His  proud  assertion  : 
"I  am  sure  I  can  save  this  country,  and  no  one  else  can," 
began  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  expedition  against  Louisburg 
he  had  joined  Generals  Jeffrey  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with 
Admiral  Boscawen,  men  who  went  forth  not  to  dawdle,  but 
to  fight.  Whether  any  of  our  men  were  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  is  unknown,  but  a  large  number  were 
in  service  at  the  northwest,  or,  as  the  Rolls  say,  in  the  "re- 
duction of  Canada."  The  following  names  indicate  the  men 
who  served,  this  year.  Capt.  Aaron  Willard  and  Lt.  Nathan 
Willard  were  engaged  nine  months,  in  the  "  reduction  of 
Canada,"  under  Col.  Oliver  Partridge. 

In  the  regiment  of  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley,  Capt.  Asa  Whit- 
comb's  company  were  engaged  nearly  ten  months.  The  Lan- 
caster men  with  him  were  these. 

Sgt.  Jacob  Smith,  John  Bailey, 

Abner  Osgood,  Joseph  Bigsby, 

Benjamin  Atherton,  Ebenezer  Bigelow, 

John  Brooks,  Jedediah  Cooper, 

Shubael  Bailey,  jr.,  Oliver  Butler, 

William  Brabrook,  Oliver  Dunsmore. 

These  names  were  followed  by  a  still  longer  list,  who  are 
placed  under  the  years  1758-9,  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
are  said  to  have  served  from  March  13  to  December  5,  of  the 
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former  year.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  were  out  in 
the  year  1759,  when  Quebec  was  taken  and  Canada  was  re- 
duced. However  that  may  be,  here  are  the  names  of  Asa 
Whitcomb's  men,  in  addition. 

Nathan  Eager,  Ezekiel  Snow, 

Kobert  Fletcher,  James  Squineen, 

Phinehas  Goodale,  John  Sampson, 

Jonathan  Gearry,  Aaron  Tufts, 

Ephraim  Goss,  David  Thurston, 

Nathaniel  Hastings,  jr.,  Jonathan  Townsend, 

Daniel  Johnson.  Phinehas  Wilder, 

Joshua  Johnson,  Silas  Warner, 

Philip  Jena,  •  Elijah  Wood, 

Edward  Larkin,  Jedediah  Wood, 

William  Larkin,  Silvanus  Johnson,  servant 

John  McBride,  to  the  Captain. 

Moses  Sawyer, 

The  year  had  its  casualties,  many  of  them,  doubtless,  if 
we  could  find  a  full  report,  such  as  the  public  became  familiar 
with  in  the  recent  war  of  the  Rebellion.  One  or  two  must 
be  taken  as  specimens  of  all.  Phinehas  Wilder  enlisted  into 
his  Majesty's  service,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  Asa 
Whitcomb's  company.  He  was  sick  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, with  camp  distemper.  He  was  brought  in  carts, 
and  by  water,  to  Greenbush.  There  he  was  very  sick,  and 
lost  all  recollection  for  two  weeks.  Thence  he  came  home, 
sometimes  on  horseback,  and  then  on  a  horse  litter,  just  alive, 
and  remained  so  during  six  weeks.  He  was  allowed  five 
pounds. 

And  here  is  a  statement  by  Capt.  Ballard,  September  18, 
1758.  "These  may  certify  that  my  son,  Samuel  Ballard, 
was  taken  captive  near  Ticonderoga,  about  the  25th  of  June, 
being  with  Lt.  Stephens.  He  was  a  ranger  in  Capt.  John 
Stark's  company.  Ben  J.  Ballard."  This  was  the  famous 
Gen.  Stark  of  the  revolution. 

By  the  spring  of  1759,  the  intense  energy  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
etitered  into  the  whole  army,  and  the  campaign  was  opened 
and  carried  foi'ward  with  resistless  power.    The  land  forces 
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were  led  by  Jeffrey,  lord  Amherst,  while  Wolfe  approached 
Canada  with  the  British  fleet.  The  French,  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  Amherst,  abandoned  Ticonderoga,  blowing  it  up 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  our  hands  ;  and  on  the  first  of 
August  withdrew  from  Crown  Point.  Col.  Oliver  Wilder 
served  in  this  expedition,  and  led  quite  a  detachment  of 
Lancaster  men.  They  entered  the  service  in  April.  Some 
of  them  were  enlisted,  and  some  of  them  impressed  men.  A 
note  on  the  old  muster  roll  says,  that  twenty-one  were  "im- 
pressed," and  that  "most  had  been  in  former  expeditions  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  the  lakes,"  and  also  that  they  carried  their 
"own  arms."    Below  are  the  names  of  Col.  Wilder's  towns- 


men  and  fellow  warriors. 

Robert  Phelps, 

Henry  Wyman. 

Jonathan  Phelps, 

Joseph  Bixpy, 

William  Perham, 

Jedediah  Cooper, 

Joseph  Turner, 

Ephraim  Goss, 

Thomas  Barney, 

John  McCarthy, 

Abner  Osgood, 

Joseph  Squineen, 

Jonathan  Townsend, 

Ebenezer  Pike, 

Matthew  Larkin, 

Joseph  Bailey, 

John  Headley, 

Samuel  Goodenow,- 

Phinehas  Bailey, 

Daniel  Cook, 

Jotham  Wilder, 

Reuben  Walker, 

Joshua  Proutie, 

John  McBride, 

Daniel  Allbert,  jr., 

Joseph  Steuart, 

Peter  Larkin, 

John  Dunsmoor, 

Frederick  Allbert, 

George  Bush,  jr ., 

John  Bailey, 

John  Crosby, 

John  Goodenow, 

Micah  Bryant, 

Stephen  Kendall, 

Nathaniel  Wright, 

Samuel  Kendall, 

Joseph  Turner. 

Levi  Kendall, 

Capt.  Aaron  Willard,  with  about  eighty  men,  was  with 
brigadier  Ruggles,  thirty-five  days,  during  this  spring.  There 
were  several  Lancaster  men  in  his  company,  but  their  names 
cannot  be  identified  in  all  cases. 

The  forces  of  Amherst  did  not  reach  Canada,  this  year, 
but  they  occupied  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  French  army, 
that  Wolfe  was  thereby  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 
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Pitt  pronounced  the  highest  eulogiums  upon  the  campaign 
of  Amherst.  Whatever  credit  was  deserved,  belonged  in  part 
to  Col.  Wilder  and  his  townsmen,  and  we  can  imagine  how 
their  dangers  and  exploits  were  the  theme  of  conversation 
and  interest  round  every  fireside  in  the  succeeding  winter. 
Col.  Abijah  Willard  led  a  regiment  under  Amherst.  His 
adjutant  was  Cyrus  Fairbank,  and  his  quartermaster,  Manas- 
sah  DivoU. 

The  war  was  now  virtually  ended,  since  the  fall  of  Que- 
bec involved  the  conquest  of  all  Canada,  which  took  place 
next  year,  and  led  to  the  peace  which  was  declared  in  1763. 
Still  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  large  force  in  the  field,  and 
Lancaster  furnished  its  quota  in  1760.  Capt.  Aaron  Wil- 
lard, says  the  muster  roll,  went  "  serving  westward  from 
March,  1759,  to  January,  1760."  The  place  of  service  is 
given  with  no  greater  definiteness.  But  the  following  men 
were  engaged  somewhere  in  the  public  service. 

Lieut.  Jacob  Stiles,  Abner  Osgood, 

Sg't  Jonathan  Hutchins,  Robert  Phelps, 

Peter  Willard,  Jonathan  Phillips, 

Benjamin  Atherton,  William  Perham, 

John  Bailey,  Joshua  Proutee, 

Thomas  Barney,  Moses  Rodman, 

John  McCarthy,  James  Squierean, 

Silvanus  Johnson,  Joseph  Turner. 

Besides  these,  Capt.  Caleb  Willard,  Lt.  Aaron  Willard, 
and  Ensign  Nathaniel  Willard,  are  mentioned  as  in  the  ser- 
vice in  1759.  Lieut.  Jacob  Stiles,  Sgt.  Josiah  Prentice,  and 
Richard  Holland,  a  soldier,  were  under  Capt.  Aaron  Willard 
in  1760,  about  nine  months.  In  April,  1761,  Capt.  Willard 
went  to  Cro^Mi  Point,  by  way  of  No.  4. 

Li  the  words  of  Mr.  Willard,  who  probably  knew  some 
of  the  veterans  of  this  contest :  "  Duriniy  this  war  a  laro^e 
proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
in  town,  were  activel}^  engaged  in  the  service.  The  whole 
company  of  cavalry,  excepting  five  privates,  was  out  during 
the  war."    Capt.  Aaron  Willard  afterwards  became  colonel 
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of  one  of  the  Worcester  comity  regiments,  and  died  in  1784, 
in  the  eighty -fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  joy  of  the  people  in  view  of  the  conquest  of  Canada 
and  the  other  French  possessions,  was  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  of  their  sufferings  in  the  war,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  result.  The  government  of  the  province  appoint- 
ed a  day  of  thanksgiving ,  October  9 ,  and  "  recommended  it 
to  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  their  several  congrega- 
tions, to  meet  on  that  day  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  having  so  visibly  supported  us  in  this  just  and  neces- 
sary war ;  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  province  might  at 
one  time,  and  with  one  voice,  express  their  thankfulness  on 
this  glorious  occasion."  It  was  a  memorable  thanksgiving. 
No  record  remains  of  the  service  in  the  first  parish ;  but  the 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Mellen,  in  the  meeting- 
house of  the  west  parish,  (now  Sterling,)  was  printed.  It 
was  an  able  discourse,  and  may  be  read  with  interest  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Mellen  gives 
the  names  of  the  "  men  lost  by  the  war  out  of  this  parish." 
They  are  inserted  here. 

Samuel  Fairbanks,  William  Brabrook, 

William  Fairbanks,  Ebenezer  Bigelow, 

Isaac  Kendall,  Jacob  Smith, 

Ithamar  Bennet,  Jonathan  Geary, 

Hezekiah  Whitcomb,  Philip  Geno, 

John  Whitcomb,  Reuben  Walker, 

Jacob  Glazier,  Stephen  Kendall, 

Simon  Kendall,  George  Bush, 

John  Farrar,  Joseph  Stewart. 
Jeremiah  Dickenson, 

The  first  four  were  killed  in  1755  ;  the  last  was  drowned 
in  1760  in  Lake  Cliamplain,  and  the  fate  of  Brabrook  was 
unknown.  How  many  from  Lancaster,  first  parish,  were  cut 
off  in  battle,  or  by  disease,  cannot  be  told,  but  probably 
double  the  number  from  Chockset.  Of  the  survivors  not 
a  few  lived  to  engage  in  the  revolution. 
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ANNALS,— 1743-1776. 

The  period  between  the  close  of  the  last  French  and  Ind- 
ian war,  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  was  marked  by 
no  events  of  special  interest.  A  chapter  may  here  be  inter- 
posed which  will  bring  up  the  annals  of  the  town,  from  the 
year  1743,  in  respect  to  schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
matters  that  exhibit  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  progress  in  population  and  wealth  will  also  find  a 
place.  Parish  matters  pass  from  view,  after  the  year  1744, 
when  the  salary  voted  for  the  minister,  was  £211  old  tenor. 
At  that  time,  the  town  was  divided  into  two  precincts  or 
parishes.  All  the  affairs  of  the  first  church  in  Lancaster, 
were  henceforth  connected  with  the  first  parish,  and  are,  so 
far  as  recorded,  in  the  Records  of  that  parish.  The  history 
of  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Harrington  will  be  given  as  a  whole, 
at  its  close. 

As  we  proceed,  the  chronological  order  will  be  followed. 
In  1 743  ,£15,  new  tenor,  were  appropriated  for  schools.  Peter 
Frye  was  a  teacher;  also  Benjamin  Atherton.  The  town 
spent  £17  for  ammunition.  In  this  and  the  following  years, 
many  private  ways  were  opened,  but  chiefly  in  remote  parts 
of  the  town.  Many  of  them  were  in  Chockset,  which  seemed 
to  be  inspired  with  a  passion  for  road-making.  For  high- 
ways £50  were  voted.  A  bounty  of  five  shillings  was  paid 
for  a  wild  cat. 

Joseph  Wilder,  jr.,  Esq.  was  a  teacher  in  1745-9.  The 
school  money  was  £30.  The  next  four  3^ears,  £40  were 
raised  for  schooling.    In  1744,  Josiah  Brown  and  Stephen 
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Frost  kept  school.  Both  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  as  was 
Josiah  Swan,  all  of  whom  taught,  at  different  times,  several 
years.  In  1748,  the  town  voted  to  discontinue  "Swans' 
Swamp  way,"  and  also  the  "road  west  of  the  bridge  by  Dea. 
Osgood's."  Not  long  after  this  date  a  new  bridge  was  built 
across  the  main  river,  thirty  rods  fai-ther  up  stream,  and  the 
old  road  which  ran  east  from  the  river,  by  the  row  of  great 
button-ball  trees  that  extend  from  the  river,  eastward  far  in- 
to the  intervale,  was  discontinued;  but  Joseph  Wilder,  Esq., 
and  David  Wilder  had  liberty  to  use  it  for  carting,  and  for 
driving  cattle. 

A  grant  of  land  had  been  made  by  the  proprietors  to  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner,  but  never  fulfilled.  The  grant  had  "  slept 
unobserved  by  his  heirs  till  about  the  present  year,  as  also 
a  grant  made  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gardner,  of  ten  acres  of  up- 
land." The  grant  depended  on  his  being  ordained,  but  he 
was  killed,  while  defending  the  garrrison,  before  the  act  of 
ordination.  It  was  thought  the  claim  was  founded  in  equity, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  to  receive  ordination. 
The  town  negatived  the  claim. 

The  town,  in  1748,  voted  to  sell  the  church  lands  and 
meadow,  in  Lancaster,  and  also  the  church  meadows,  so  called, 
in  Harvard  and  Bolton.  Also  the  Common  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  in  South  Lancaster,  six  acres,  left  for  a  "  training 
field,  except  six  rods  wide  fqr  a  private  way  across  the  same." 

The  "  bridge  by  Dea.  Osgoods  "  requires  a  note,  in  passing. 
The  deacon's  house  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
now  is  a  cellar  hole,  a  few  rods  above  the  present  Sprague 
bridge.  At  first  the  bridge  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  rods 
up  stream,  and  therefore  the  road  was  west  of  the  deacon's 
house.  It  went  southerly,  on  the  east  side  of  Mr.  Rowland- 
son's  garrison,  crossed  the  road  and  ran  into  the  west  border 
of  the  Center  cemetery,  and  so  on  towards  South  Lancaster. 
Next,  the  bridge  was  six  or  eight  rods  west  of  its  present 
site,  and  the  house  of  Dea.  Osgood  was  just  west  of  the  road 
as  it  then  lay. 
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From  1750  for  several  years  the  school  rate  was  probably 
about  £40.  The  vote  reads  for  "  schools  and  necessary  town 
charges,  £53,  6sh.,  8d.  silver  money."  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Hezekiah  Gates,  afterwards  captain,  and  employed  in  many 
town  offices,  kept  school.  About  that  time,  Edward  Bass, 
afterwards  Episcopal  bishop,  and  Joseph  Palmer,  both  grad- 
uates, were  here  teaching. 

In  1 753  a  road  was  opened  from  some  point  on  the  Lunen- 
burg road,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  to  White's  (or  Still 
river)  bridge  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  present  road,  by  the 
brick  tavern,  or  one  through  the  woods,  farther  north,  is 
doubtful.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  examine  and  report 
in  relation  to  the  location  and  bounds  of  the  roads  throu2:h- 
out  the  town;  but  they  could  find  nothing  definite,  and  so 
reported.    Similar  efforts  since  have  always  proved  useless. 

Forty  shillings  were  voted  to  Henry  Willard,  in  1754,  for 
"  keeping  widow  Rebecca  Willard  in  her  distractions." 

The  town  gave  consent  that  the  river  might  be  straight- 
ened in  "Dr.  Prentice's  interval."  This  was  probably  be- 
tween the  Atherton  and  Center  bridges.  The  work  seems 
not  to  have  been  done  till  several  years  later,  when  labor 
then  was  allowed  instead  of  work  on  the  highways.  A  road 
also  was  granted  from  Mr.  Joslin's  to  the  North  bridge. 
Mr.  Joslin  lived  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Cunningham. 
The  old  road  was  on  the  hillside. 

In  town  meeting  the  clerk  read  an  extract  from  a  "bill," 
passed  by  the  general  court,  granting  "his  majesty,  [king 
George  II.,]  an  excise  on  wines,  and  spirits  distilled, 
sold  by  retail,  or  consumed  within  this  province ;  and  upon 
limes,  lemons  and  oranges,  together  with  the  governor's 
speech  thereon  ;  and  after  a  long  debate,  the  question  was 
put,  whether  the  substants  and  the  essential  parts  of  the 
said  bill,  was  agreeable  to  their  minds,  and  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  grate  majority."  This  was  not  a  question 
whether  parliament  could  tax  the  people  of  the  colonies,  or 
raise  a  revenue  by  duties  and  customs  ;  but  whether  the  col- 
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onies  would  tax  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty. 
After  a  "long  debate"  the  town  said  yes,  by  a  "grate 
majority." 

In  February  of  the  next  year,  a  question  of  the  deepest 
concern  came  before  all  the  towns.  The  record  reads  : 
"  Respecting  the  general  plan  of  union  proposed  to  be  come 
into  by  the  eleven  governments  in  this  North  America,  now 
upon  the  carpet ;  and  after  taking  the  said  afiair  into  con- 
sideration, have  voted  as  our  advice,  that  our  representative 
[in  the  general  court]  oppose  all  plans  of  a  general  or  par- 
tial union  that  shall  any  ways  encroach  upon  the  rites  and 
priviledges  of  the  people."  It  was  feared  by  the  colonies 
that  this  was  a  plan  to  govern  them,  by  a  combination  of 
British  governors,  and  leading  Americans,  in  a  general 
congress. 

In  1757  the  town  voted  £60  for  schools,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  grammar  school  in  each  precinct.  Probably  this 
school  was  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Swan,  as  he  was  here  till 
1767.  The  school  was  to  be  in  each  precinct  in  proportion 
to  their  part  of  the  tax.  Schools  for  reading  and  writing 
were  to  be  kept  five  months,  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
year,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  town.  The  schools  were 
in  winter  to  accommodate  the  elder  scholars,  whose  work 
was  needed  in  the  farming  season. 

Forty  pounds  were  devoted  to  the  support  and  comfort  of 
the  poor. 

A  road  was  opened  from  the  Old  Common  to  the  county 
road  which  runs  east  from  Carter's  mills  towards  the  south 
part  of  Bolton.  The  opening  of  the  road  was  from  the 
school-house  near  the  house  of  Joseph  B.  Moore. 

In  1760,  the  town  raised  £50  for  schools,  and  the  next 
year  £40  for  the  grammar  school,  and  an  equal  sum  for 
reading  and  writing  schools  in  parts  of  the  town  remote  from 
the  centers  of  each  precinct. 

A  year  later  the  town  granted  "Abijah  Willard,  (the 
colonel,  who  lived  on  the  old  major  Simon  Willard  place,) 
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and  others,  leave  to  build  a  school-house  on  town  land  be- 
low the  meeting  in  the  first  parish."  This  school  stood, 
many  years,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Stowell.  For  schools 
this  year,  £100  were  raised.  The  next  year  the  grammar 
school  was  to  be  where  the  selectmen  should  choose. 

On  petition  in  1762,  it  was  voted  that  the  Pine  hill  road 
might  be  turned  into  a  "  bridle  way."  This  road  extended 
from  the  old  White  place,  over  Wheeler  hill,  now  owned  by 
S.  R.  Damon,  by  the  middle  brick  yard  to  the  south  end  of 
Pine  hill,  and  thence  the  whole  length  of  the  hill  to  the  John 
White  place,  this  side  of  Still  river  bridge.  It  was  now 
closed  from  public  travel  by  gates. 

A  project  for  dividing  the  county  came  before  the  town, 
in  1763,  but  met  with  firm  opposition.  William  Richardson, 
Joseph  Wilder  and  David  Wilder  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  help  defeat  the  measure. 

The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  hire  a  "  work-house  for 
idle  persons,  if  need  be."  And  the  next  year,  they  were  to 
use  the  "school-house  as  a  work-house,  if  need  be." 

The  plan  of  making  the  second  precinct  a  separate  town 
was  voted  down.  Before  the  year  closed  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  work-house,  and  the  work  was  committed  to  David 
Osgood,  Hezekiah  Gates  and  Nathaniel  Wyman. 

It  was  moved  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  river  by  Abel 
Willard's,  that  is,  the  "Neck  bridge,"  and  £30  were  raised 
for  the  purpose.  Probably  the  bridge  of  1748  had  been 
carried  off  by  a  flood.  Josiah  White,  Abijah  Willard  and 
Nathaniel  Wyman,  all  living  near,  and  interested  in  the 
work,  were  chosen  a  committee ;  but  from  some  cause 
nothing  was  done. 

In  17()4,  the  town,  for  the  first  time,  was  divided  into 
school  districts,  and  £100  were  raised  for  education. 

The  sum  raised  for  schools  in  1768  was  £100.  The  town 
voted  to  have  the  road  run  north  instead  of  south  of  the 
house  of  the  widow  Atherton.  This  road  is  between  the 
house. of  Mrs.  elane  Humphrey  and  that  of  the  late  Col.  Fay. 
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The  question  came  before  the  town  in  relation  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  second  precinct  as  a  township,  and  it  was 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  For  some  reason  the  measure  was 
not  effected,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  longer  the  old  town 
had  to  bear  with  the  wayward  humors  of  her  stalwart  child. 

A  special  meeting  was  called,  on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
to  consider  this  article  in  the  warrant.  "To  give  the  repre- 
sentative some  instruction  concerning  the  requisition  sent 
from  home,  [England,]  to  make  up  the  loss  sustained  in 
Boston."  This  referred  to  the  anti-stamp  act  riot  and  mob 
in  Boston,  in  the  month  of  August  preceding,  when  the  house 
of  Gov.  Hutchinson  was  ravaged,  and  his  furniture,  books 
and  papers  destroyed.  The  town  voted  "unanimously  that 
requisition  [reparation]  should  be  made  to  all  those  persons 
that  suffered  by  the  mob  or  mobs  in  the  town  of  Boston  in 
August  last,  by  the  reason  of  the  stamp  act." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Henry  Haskell  and  others  request- 
ed the  town  to  set  off  the  north  part  as  a  separate  parish. 
The  plan  was  quashed,  but  possibly  if  a  parish  had  been 
formed,  the  population  of  the  northern  section  of  Lancaster, 
now  far  less  than  in  former  times,  might  have  been  increased, 
and  the  taxable  property  augmented.  Mr.  Haskell  became 
a  colonel  in  the  revolution,  and  was  an  efficient  officer.  He 
kept  tavern  some  rods  north  of  the  "old  brick  tavern,"  on 
the  road  from  Leominster  to  Harvard.  The  turnpike  ran  by 
his  house,  east  and  w^est.  A  meeting-house  in  that  vicinity 
w^ould  have  been  convenient  to  many  families. 

£220  were  raised  for  highways  and  bridges  in  1767,  and 
the  town  responded  yea  to  the  request  of  the  people  living 
on  "  Shrewsbury  Leg,"  to  be  received  as  a  part  of  Lancaster. 
The  territory  occupied  by  these  people  included  the  site  of 
the  villages  of  West  Boylston  and  Oakdale,  This  section 
went  with  Sterling  in  1781 ;  with  Boylston  in  1786,  and 
West  Boylston  when  it  became  a  town. 

It  was  voted  that  the  grammar  school  should  be  kept  seven 
months  in  the  first  precinct,  and  five  months  in  the  second 
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precinct.  £100  were  granted  for  education.  After  paying 
for  the  grammar  schools,  the  remainder  was  to  be  laid  out  in 
parts  not  benefited  by  them. 

The  town  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  removing  and  "  ship- 
ping olf  the  French  people,"  [Acadians].  The  matter  was 
left  with  the  selectmen. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  public  alfairs  and  the  disturbed 
relations  between  the  province  and  the  mother  country,  it 
was  voted,  in  concurrence  with  a  general  movement,  to  "  take 
all  legal  measures  to  encourage  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  this  province." 

For  several  years  in  succession  the  sum  raised  for  schools 
was  £104.  In  1770  it  was  voted  that  the  grammar  school 
be  kept  six  mouths  in  each  precinct,  and  that  each  district  in 
the  town  should  school  out  its  own  money.  The  same  sum 
was  raised  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  1772  the  select- 
men were  directed  to  provide  houses  for  the  grammar  schools. 
In  1775  the  appropriation  for  education  was  omitted.  The 
vote  was  "  to  dismiss  the  article  for  schooling  for  the  present 
year."  A  similar  vote  passed  in  relation  to  roads  and 
bridges.  All  spare  money  was  invested  in  warlike  material, 
as  "  ammunition  "  and  great  guns. 

The  Neck  bridge  was  not  yet. built.  In  1770  the  select- 
men were  directed  to  "  view  and  agree  upon  the  most  con- 
venient place  where  to  build  abridge  across  the  river  near  Abel 
Willard's,  Esq.,  and  to  agree  with  the  said  Abel  Willard  and 
Col.  Caleb  Wilder  for  the  land,  as  they  shall  judge  neces- 
sary for  a  highway."  Voted  to  raise  £300.  The  reference 
to  land  for  a  highway  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  build 
in  a  new  place,  up  the  stream.  For  that  purpose  some  land 
would  be  needed.  Later  it  was  voted  to  build  "  where  the 
bridge  used  to  stand."  Still  later  the  town  voted  to  place 
the  bridge  "thirty  rods  above  where  it  used  to  stand."  In 
the  spring  of  1771,  the  town  voted  "not  to  build  a  Neck 
bridge."    In  the  autumn,  September  24,  the  town  meeting 
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was  held  in  the  meeting-house  in  the  second  precinct,  when 
a  vote  was  passed  to  build  the  bridge,  and  £5  were  raised 
"to  buy  land  each  side  "  of  the  river.  This  indicates  that 
the  bridge  was  to  be  above  the  former  position.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  third  place  of  crossing.  The  position  is  still 
marked  by  the  remains  of  an  abutment  on  the  north  side,  and 
a  raised  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  brido^e  has 
been  taken  up  the  river  a  little  farther  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. The  committee  to  do  the  work  were  Josiah  Ballard, 
Joseph  White  and  Jonathan  Whitney.    Eaised  £400. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  first  precinct,  and  was  ad- 
journed to  the  second  precinct.  The  town  meetings  were 
held  alternately,  in  each  district,  for  some  years.  That  is, 
the  town  often  met  in  Chockset  as  well  as  in  the  old  parish 
meeting-house. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Dunsmoor  and  Dr.  Cleverly  occur  in 
connection  with  doctoring  the  poor.  Dr.  Cleverly  had  been 
attending  on  the  "  widow  Farrar,"  and  wanted  his  pay,  which 
the  town  allowed. 

In  1772,  there  was  a  project  for  building  two  bridges; 
one  by  Col.  Oliver  Wilder's  mill,  in  South  Lancaster ;  the 
other  by  the  mill  of  Col.  Joseph  Wilder,  at  Ponakin.  It 
was  voted  that  taxes  "  raised  for  highways  in  each  precinct, 
should  be  spent  in  said  precinct."  At  a  meeting  in  March, 
a  vote  was  passed  in  favor  of  building  the  bridge  over  Col. 
Wilder's  mill  pond.  This  was  what  is  now  called  Carter's 
mill.  The  Neck  bridge  had  alread}^  been  set  up,  and  the 
bills  presented  to  the  town.  Both  the  other  bridges  came 
into  being  in  due  time.  In  1774  the  sum  raised  for  roads 
and  bridges  was  £400. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  held  the  principal  town  offices 
during  the  time  under  review  are  given  below.  They  are 
arranged  in  this  order :  moderator,  town  clerk,  treasurer, 
selectmen,  delegate  to  the  general  court.  No  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  year  in  which  each  man  was  in  official  life. 
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The  moderators  during  this 
were  as  follows. 

Josiah  White, 
Samuel  Willard, 
John  Bennet, 
Oliver  Wilder, 
Joseph  Wilder,  jr., 
William  Richardson, 
John  Carter, 
David  Osgood, 

The  clerks  were 

Joseph  Wilder,  jr., 
Abijah  Willard, 
Samuel  Willard, 
Levi  Willard, 

The  following  are  the  names 

Hooker  Osgood, 
Peter  Joslin, 
Ephraim  Carter, 
Ephraim  Wilder, 
David  Wilder, 
Caleb  Wilder,  ' 

Here  follows  a  list  of 

Oliver  Wilder, 
William  Richardson, 
Jonathan  Osgood, 
Joseph  Wilder,  jr., 
Oliver  Moor, 
John  Snow, 
Josiah  White, 
David  Osgood, 
Ezra  Sawyer, 
Ephraim  AVilder, 
Hooker  Osgood, 
Thomas  Fairbank, 
Samuel  Willard, 
Hezekiah  Gates, 
Ephraim  Carter, 
Thomas  Burpee, 
Abijah  Willard, 
John  Fairbank, 


L'iod  of  thirty-three  years, 

Oliver  Moor, 
David  Wilder, 
Hezekiah  Gates, 
Peter  Green, 
Jonathan  Fairbank, 
William  Dunsmoor, 
Ephraim  Sawyer. 


Abel  Willard, 
Daniel  Robbins, 
Samuel  Ward. 

the  town  treasurers. 

Joshua  Fairbank, 
Samuel  Willard, 
Peter  Green, 
Hezekiah  Gates, 
Joshua  Houghton, 
Cyrus  Fairbank. 

names  of  the  selectmen. 

John  Carter, 
Asa  Whitcomb, 
Joshua  Fairbank, 
Josiah  Kendall, 
Abel  Willard, 
John  White, 
Isaiah  Kendall, 
Jonathan  Fairbank, 
John  Prescott, 
Dr.  Greenleaf, 
Jonathan  Wilder, 
Levi  Willard, 
Ezra  Houghton, 
Peter  Green, 
Nathaniel  Wyman, 
Jeremiah  Burpee, 
Caleb  Wilder, 
Thomas  Sawyer, 
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Aaron  Sawyer,  Br.  William  Dunsmoor, 

Joseph  Kilburn,  Josiali  Pollard, 

Josiah  Ballard,  Samuel  Thurston, 

Ephraim  Sawyer,  Joel  Houghton, 

Ebenezer  Allen,  Daniel  Robbins. 

A  remark  or  two  miiy  be  inserted  here  in  regard  to  this 
list  of  selectmen.  The  last  mentioned  was  chosen  in  1776, 
at  the  last  town  meeting  called  in  his  majesty's  name.  The 
daring  step  of  casting  off  the  king's  allegiance  was  taken. 
Some*  of  the  men  whose  names  are  in  the  list,  were  chosen 
many  times,  and  some  not  more  than  once,  and  then  the. 
last  of  the  five.  Willards,  Wilders,  Osgoods  or  Carters  were 
generally  chairmen.  Some  of  them  held  several  offices,  and 
were  sent  as  representatives  to  the  general  coni-t,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  list ;  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have 
already  appeared  in  this  history,  as  officers  in  the  field,  in 
the  first  and  last  French  and  Indian  wars.  In  1755  Abijah 
Willard  went  to  the  war  as  colonel,  and  Asa  Whitcomb  as 
captain. 

There  was  quite  a  revolution  in  the  choice  of  town  officers, 
as  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  increased.  Certain 
familiar  names  disappear  after  the  year  1771.  Some  of  these, 
with  others  in  leading  families,  were  not  ready  to  break  away 
from  England,  though  most  of  them  became  thorough  patriots 
as  the  time  of  conflict  drew  nigh.  The  more  earnest  "  Sons 
of  liberty"  took  the  offices  into  their  own  hands.  In  1773 
three  Sawyers  with  Dr.  Dunsmoor,  and  Ebenezer  Allen, 
were  the  selectmen.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  them  lived 
outside  of  the  present  limits  of  the  town.  Men  of  the  same 
stamp  were  elected  in  the  following  years.  It  was  a  time 
of  change  and  trial. 

The  followino^  were  deleo^ates  to  the  o-eneral  court  durin<2: 
the  generation  from  1743  to  1776.  Ephraim  Wilder,  two 
years  ;  Joseph  Wilder,  jr.,  five  years  ;  William  Eichardson, 
seven  years  ;  Samuel  Willard,  one  year.  He  had  held  many 
offices,  but  died,  either  in  1752  or  1755.  The  Records  dif- 
fer. David  Wilder,  six  years;  Asa  Whitcomb,  eight  years, 
18 
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and  seven  of  them  in  succession.  In  1775  he  went  into  the 
mihtaiy  service  as  colonel. 

The  population  of  the  town,  which  began  to  increase  rapidly 
about  1748-9,  continued  in  equal  ratio  till  1764,  when  a  cen- 
sus was  taken,  with  the  following  results. 

Houses,         .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  301 

Families,  328 

Whites,  males  under  16,        .  .        .        .        .  514 

females       "            .  .        .        .  .421 

"      males  above  16,        .  .        .        .        .  505 

"      females       "    532 

Negroes  and  Mulattos,  males,  .        .      ■.        .  12 

"          females,  ....  14 

Indians,  male,        .        .        .  .        .        .        .  1 

Total,   1999 

In  an  old  manuscript  statement,  the  same  items  are  given, 
but  the  ao'OTeo^ate  is  made  to  be  2228,  an  evident  mistake. 
Willard  in  Mass.  Magazine  gives  the  same  number  of  fami- 
lies, but  makes  the  total  population  only  1862.  In  his  his- 
torical address  1853,  he  puts  the  number  as  above,  1999, 
which  is  probably  correct.  Supposing,  according  to  a  former 
estimate,  the  population  in  1751  was  six  hundred  and  sixty, 
we  have  an  increase  in  thirteen  years  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  or  an  annual  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
three,  on  an  average.  The  tax  list  of  1770,  (Mass.  Arch., 
vol.  130,  pp.  820-48,)  contains  about  five  hundred  names, 
omitting  widows  and  administrators,  and  the  ratable  polls  in 
1776  were  six  hundred  and  seventy-two.  These  show  that 
the  increase  had  been  quite  uniform  from  1764  to  1776,  and 
that  the  population  in  the  latter  year  was  about  three  thou- 
sand and  twenty-four,  or  four  and  a  half  to  each  ratable  poll. 
The  addition,  above  deaths  and  removals,  was  not  far  from 
one  thousand  and  twenty-five,  or  an  average  of  eighty  five 
annually.    The  town  had  been  a  safe  place  of  settlement 
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ever  after  1748,  and  therefore  the  growth  had  been  rapid. 
The  ratio  of  increase  after  1764  became  less  ;  and  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  in 
1759,  and  the  peace  of  1763,  the  towns  on  the  west  began 
to  fill  up,  and  drew  largely  from  the  older  towns,  including 
Lancaster. 

Referring  to  the  census  of  1764,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
w^ere  males  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  and  fourteen,  and  females,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  There  was  an  excess  of  ninety-three  males.  Male 
births  in  all  countries  exceed  those  of  females  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference here  was  extraordinary.  It  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  uncommon  drain  on  the  lives 
of  males.  Nature  makes  her  own  compensations.  The  num- 
ber of  males  over  sixteen,  was  five  hundred  and  five  ;  and  of 
females,  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Here  is  another  re- 
markable result.  The  males  were  enrolled  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  became  liable  to  military  duty.  The  excess  of  fe- 
males was  twenty-seven,  showing  the  fearful  waste  of  male 
life  in  the  war,  by  killing,  mortal  wounds,  camp  distempers 
and  lingering  disease.  Under  sixteen,  there  were  ninety- 
three  more  males  than  females  ;  over  sixteen,  twenty-seven 
more  females  than  males,  making  one-hundred  and  twenty 
males'  lives  the  forfeit  of  war,  and  of  casualties  in  life  at 
home  and  at  sea',  in  the  course  of  a  generation. 

The  state  of  morals  during  the  early  years  of  this  period 
has  been  noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  From  the  time  of  Mr. 
Prentice's  death  in  1748 ,  there  had  probably  been  no  improve- 
ment. The  records  of  the  county  court  concur  with  those 
of  the  church,  in  showing  a  looseness  of  moral  sentiment. 
The  years  of  war,  in  which  a  large  number  of  young  men 
were  away  from  home,  and  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
camp  life,  and  intercourse  with  English  officers  and  soldiers, 
had  a  corrupting  influence.  Intoxicating  drinks,  from  cider 
to  Jamaica  and  St.  Croix  rum,  were  freely  used.  Besides, 
there  were  causes  at  work,  unsettling  the  faith  of  many  in 
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the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  Looseness  of  opinion 
generally  leads  to  Laxity  of  morals.  John  Adams,  Avho  was 
a  teacher  and  a  law  student  in  Worcester,  two  or  three  years, 
1755-8,  throws  light  upon  this  subject.  In  his  Diary  for 
1755,  he  writes:  "For  three  months  I  boarded  with  one 
Green.  Here  I  found  Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher,  which 
I  was  informed  had  circulated  with  some  freedom  in  that 
town,  and  that  the  principles  of  Deism  had  made  considera- 
ble progress  among  persons  in  that  and  other  towns  in  the 
county."  Mr.  Adams  studied  law  with  the  leading  lawyer 
of  the  county,  named  Putnam,  who  had  imbibed  the  notions 
of  the  English  deists,  and  who  talked  about  them  •freely  at 
his  own  table.  ''He  would  argue  to  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  to  destroy  or  invalidate  the  evidences  of  a 
future  state,  and  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion." It  was  claimed  at  the  time,  that  nearly  every  edu- 
cated and  prominent  man  in  the  county,  except  the  clergy, 
was  infected  with  the  infidel  tenets  of  Morgan,  Tyndal  and 
Collins.  And  Mr.  Adams  reveals  something  of  the  condition 
of  morals  at  the  time.  The  following  lines  had  reference  to 
scenes  which  he  knew  were  real,  but  which  he  intensely  ab- 
horred. "  Let  others  waste  their  bloom  of  life  at  the  card  or 
billiard  table,  among  rakes  and  fools,  and  when  their  minds 
are  sufficiently  fretted  with  losses,  and  inflamed  by  wine, 
ramble  through  the  streets  assaulting  innocent  people,  break- 
ing windows,  or  debauching  young  girls." 

Doubtless  Lancaster  felt  the  influence  of  such  men,  and 
such  conduct,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  this  town  stood  firmly  on  the  side  of  revealed  reh- 
gion  and  sound  morals.  Col.  Samuel  Will ard,  the  two  judges 
Wilder,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp,  were  members  of  the 
first  church.  Much  of  the  ancient  austerity  of  manners,  and 
purity  of  domestic  life  remained. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  of  the  young 
during  this  period.  The  school  system  became  better  organ- 
ized, and  the  schools  were  prolonged.    The  schools  for  read- 
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iiig  and  writing,  which  always  included  arithmetic,  and  some- 
times other  studies,  were  kept  in  such  places  as  accommodated 
all  the  children  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  town.  They  were 
open  five  months  in  fall,  winter  and  spring,  and  were  attend- 
ed by  scholars  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age.  As  the 
school  week  included  six  days,  a  term  of  five  months  then 
was  equal  to  one  of  six  months  now  ;  and  as  the  branches  of 
study  were  not  so  numerous,  the  teachers  had  time  to  con- 
duct a  large  school.  Moreover,  the  scholars  exercised  a 
powerful  educating  influence  over  each  other. 

The  Latin  grammar  school,  in  this  period,  became  a  fixed 
institution.  It  was  kept  twelve  months  in  the  year ;  part  of 
the  time  in  each  precinct.  One  year,  and  perhaps  more,  the 
town  voted  that  it  should  be  kept  six  months  in  each  parish  ; 
but  generally  the  time  was  arranged  by  the  selectmen,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children,  and  the  valuation  in  each 
precinct.  Sometimes  the  town  directed  that  the  first  parish 
should  have  the  school  seven  months,  and  the  second,  five 
months,  annually.  These  grammar  schools  were  of  high 
OTade,  rankino^  with  hio;h  schools.  The  hio-her  branches  of 
English  were  taught,  and  instruction  was  given  in  the  learned 
languages.  In  nearly  every  case,  graduates  of  Harvard  were 
the  masters.  Brown,  Swan,  Frost,  Locke,  Prentice,  and 
others  were  in  the  honorable  role  of  teachers.  The  limits  of 
the  grammar  schools,  were  defined  by  vote  in  town  meeting, 
and  those  who  lived  within  the  bounds,  paid  the  extra  ex- 
pense . 

A  society  for  mutual  improvement  was  formed  in  the  town 
in  1748.  Samuel  Locke,  afterwards  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  who  taught  here  in  1752,  and  also 
in  1755,  the  year  of  his  gi*aduation,  and  who  studied  theology 
with  Mr.  Harrington,  was  a  member.  The  Articles  of 
Agreement  consented  to  and  subscribed  by  ye  Society  of 
young  men"  is  so  characteristic  of  the  theologic  tone  of  the 
time,  that  they  will  be  given  entire. 
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"We,  the  subscribers,  being  made,  (we  hope)  in  some 
measure  sensible  that  we  were  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  that 
in  sin  our  mothers  conceived  us ;  that  the  corruption  and 
sinfuhiess  of  our  natures  hath  discovered  itself  in  the  ofreat 
irregularity  of  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions ;  and  the 
many  [words  illegible]  we  are  chargeable  with,  by  which 
we  have  oftended  the  great  God,  given  ground  of  grief  to 
them  that  wish  us  well,  and  wronged  our  own  souls,  and 
that  we  have  reason  to  be  unfeignedly  humbled  ;  and  that  by 
our  baptism,  the  commands  of  God,  and  our  own  interest  we 
are  obliged  to  remember  our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
to  be  sober-minded,  and  to  know  in  this  our  day  the  things 
that  belong  to  our  peace,  and  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  alid  the  righteousness  thereof : — and  that  we  are  in  great 
danger,  by  reason  of  our  spiritual  enemies  of  being  further 
ensnared,  encouraged  and  confirmed  in  that  which  is  evil, 
and  that  we  are  in  danger  of  injuring  our  own  souls,  by  not 
improving  for  our  best  good  the  advantages  within  our  pow- 
er : —  And 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  are  combinations  andao^reements  amono- 
some  to  carry  on  evil  designs,  and  meetings  of  some  together 
the  tendencies  and  consequences  of  which  are  hurtful,  there- 
fore 

"  We  have  thought  that  forming  ourselves  into  a  religious 
society  for  religious  purposes,  would  not  only  be  one  way  to 
strengthen  our  obligation  to  circumspection  in  our  conduct, 
but  would  also,  (by  the  blessing  of  God,)  be  a  good  means  to 
fortify  us  against  the  temptations  to  which  youth  is  exposed, 
to  promote  our  further  knowledge  of  truth  and  duty,  and  to 
save  us  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer. 

"  To  quicken  us  therefore  to  avoid  that  which  is  evil,  and  to 
practice  that  which  is  good,  we  consent  to,  and  agree  in,  the 
following  Things,  viz. 

"I.  That  we  will,  by  Divine  leave,  meet  together  once  a 
fortnight,  at  some  convenient  place,  agreed  upon,  and  there 
spend  about  two  hours  together  in  prayer,  reading  a  sermon. 
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singing  a  Psalm,  or  part  of  one  ,  and  in  religions  conferences  ; 
and  when  these  exercises  are  over,  will  speedily  repair  to  our 
respective  homes. 

"II.  That  the  prayers  to  be  made,  both  before  and  after 
the  reading  of  a  sermon,  shall  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  society  in  their  tarns. 

"  III.  That  we  will  not  divulge  one  another's  infirmities 
or  imperfections  that  may  appear  at  any  time  in  our  perform- 
ances, or  speak  of  them  to  others,  but  will  rather  modestly 
and  lovingly  mind  one  another  of  things  of  that  kind ;  and 
that  we  will  kindly  receive  the  notice  thereof  when  given  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

"IV.  That  we  will  keep  a  strict  guard  over  ourselves 
while  together,  that  nothing  unbecoming  may  be  observed 
either  in  word  or  action,  and  will  be  very  careful  that  our 
discourses  savour  not  of  vanity,  reproaching  and  backbiting  ; 
that  they  have  no  relation  to  matters  of  government,  or  to 
things  that  do  not  concern  us,  the  tendency  of  which  is  not 
to  make  us  better  and  more  knowing  ;  —  that  therefore  they 
shall  be  upon  matters  of  religion ,  and  even  in  this  they  shall 
not  be  upon  the  controversies  of  it,  but  upon  the  points  of 
practical  piety. 

"  V.  That  we  will  watch  over  one  another  for  our  good, 
and  endeavor  one  another's  spiritual  profit,  by  labouring  to 
assist  each  other  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  duty ;  and 
by  encouraging  and  strengthening  one  another  in  things  that 
are  good,  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  and  by  advising  one 
another  of  anything  that  calls  for  an  admonition.  And  as  we 
will  endeavor  faithfully  to  dispense  a  reproof  as  there  may  be 
occasion,  so  we  will  also  accept  a  reproof  when  given  in  a  just 
and  friendly  manner. 

"YI.  That,  b}^  Divine  help,  we  will  behave  in  an  inoffen- 
sive, good  and  exemplary  manner,  that  none  may  have  just 
ground  to  speak  evil  of  any  of  us,  or  to  reflect  upon  us  as 
being  only  hypocritical,  and  as  having  only  ostentatious  aims 
in  what  we  do  ;  but  rather  that  they  may  have  reason  to  hope 
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that  we  are  under  a  serious  concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  promoting  the  good  of 
our  own,  and  of  one  another's  souls.  That  we  will  endeavor 
to  be  on  our  guard,  especially  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  avoid 
all  irregularities  and  indecencies  on  the  same  ;  and  that  we 
will  also  at  other  times  carefully  avoid  those  places  that  have 
a  dangerous  aspect,  and  the  coming  into  an  intimacy  with 
those  persons  whose  company  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable, 
but  rather  prejudicial. 

"  VII.  That  in  case  any  should  scoff  at,  deride  and  mock 
us,  on  the  account  of  our  coming  into  such  obligations  as  we 
have,  we  hope  that,  by  Divine  grace,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed 
hereof,  nor  repent  of  our  laying  ourselves  under  them,  nor 
renounce  them  ;  but  endeavor  to  convince  such  of  their  sin, 
and  to  make  them  ashamed  of  it,  and  steadfastly  continue 
our  endeavors  to  fulfill  them  so  long  as  our  opportunities  so 
to  do  are  continued  to  us,  or  our  circumstances  will  admit 
hereof :  but  in  case  of  a  removal,  or  if  in  the  overruling 
providence  of  God  we  are  brought  into  a  married  relation, 
we  shall  then  look  upon  ourselves  as  released  from  our  obli- 
gations to  meet  together  as  before  mentioned. 

"  VIII.  If  any  member  of  the  society  shall  fall  into  scan- 
dalous iniquity,  the  rebukes  of  the  society  shall  be  dispensed 
unto  him,  and  he  shall  be  forbid  coming  any  more  among 
us,  until  he  bring  suitable  expressions  and  evidences  of  his 
repentance  with  him. 

"  IX.  If  it  be  observed  that  any  of  the  society  absent 
themselves  from  our  meetings,  the  reason  of  it  shall  be  in- 
quired into ;  and  if  no  reason  be  given  but  such  as  intimates 
an  apostasy  from  good  beginnings,  such  upon  obstinacy,  after 
loving  and  faithful  admonitions,  shall  have  their  names  struck 
out  of  these  articles. 

"X.  If  necessary  charges  arise  in  the  society  there  shall 
be  a  collection  agreed  upon  for  the  defraying  of  them. 

"XI.  Once  in  three  months  the  whole  time  of  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  spent  in  supplication  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
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Spirit  of  God  upon  the  rising  generation  in  the  land,  and 
for  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  congregation  to  which 
we  belono-. 

o 

"XII.  We  shall  be  glad  of  an  increase  of  our  number, 
and  therefore  shall  look  out  for  some  sober  young  men,  and 
encourage  and  strengthen  any  good  inclinations  that  we  per- 
ceive in  them,  and  readily  two  or  three  of  us  go  with  such  to 
our  minister,  to  receive  his  advice  and  counsels,  and  upon  his 
advice,  such  person  or  persons  may  set  to  their  hands,  and 
join  with  us  in  these  our  obligations. 

"  Finally,  we  shall  be  glad  to  resort  to  our  minis,ter  for,  and 
be  ready  to  comply  with  his  advice,  as  there  shall  be  occasion 
for  it,  and  as  he  may  see  occasion  to  oflfei"  it  to  us  ;  and  we  shall 
thankfully  receive  his  instructions  and  encouragements,  and 
attend  to  the  prayers  and  sermons  that  he  shall  see  cause  to 
favor  us  with .  These  things  we  freely  consent  to  and  agree 
in,  depending  on  Christ  for  strength  to  do  according  to  them, 
and  desiring  earnestly  the  Divine  blessing  to  our  souls. 
Amen." 

These  Articles  were  signed  as  follows. 

Nathaniel  White,  Simon  AVillard, 

Edward  Phelps,  jr.,  Sherebiah  Hunt, 

John  Solindine,  Stephen  Johnson, 

Philemon  Houghton,  John  Dupee, 

John  Divol,  Benaiah  Hutson, 

Aaron  Osgood,  William  Osgood, 

William  Jenison,  jr.,  Isaac  Solindine, 

William  Phelps,  Samuel  Prentice, 

Samuel  Nikols,  Thomas  Beman, 

Samuel  Locke,  Ephraim  W^ilder, 

William  Richardson,  Thomas  Willard, 

Jonathan  Ballard,  Russell  Knight. 

On  another  page  are  the  following  names,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  were  subscribed  to  the  document. 


Samuel  Warner, 
Ephraim  Houghton, 


Stanton  Prentice, 
Josiah  Swan. 
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The  Articles  probably  had  a  ministerial  authorship.  It  will 
be  noted  that  they  were  dated  in  the  year  of  Mr.  Harrington's 
settlement,  and  the  writing  resembles  that  of  the  Records  kept 
by  him. 

This  may  be  considered  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,"  till  some  other  one  proves  priority  in  date. 
It  shows  that  the  new  minister  had  a  strong  body  of  young 
men  ready  to  be  led  by  him,  and  to  sustain  him  in  time  of 
need.  The  Eecords  of  the  society,  if  any  there  were,  have 
not  been  found ;  l)ut  we  may  indulge  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  efficient  instrumentality  for  good. 

Such  a  society  must  have  had  a  stimulating  power  upon 
the  minds  of  the  members,  and  so  have  yielded  its  quota  in 
giving  to  the  people  of  this  town  its  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence, a  century  since.  Among  the  young  men  of  character 
and  education,  about  1750,  was  Abel  Willard,  born  in  1732, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  just  twenty  years  later.  John 
Adams,  in  the  Diary  already  quoted,  under  date  of  March, 
1756,  says  :  "  The  family  of  the  Willards  of  Lancaster,  were 
often  at  Worcester  ;  and  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  them, 
especially  Abel  Willard,  who  had  been  one  year  with  me  in 
college  ;  with  him  I  lived  in  friendship."  Levi  Willard,  the 
brother  next  older,  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  John  Chan- 
dler, of  Worcester.  He  also  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise. 

The  wealth  of  Lancaster  had  greatly  increased  in  this 
period  of  thirty-three  years,  as  the  valuation  shows.  The 
increase  of  population  always  raises  the  value  of  real  estate  ; 
besides,  some  had  added  to  their  store  by  business.  Col. 
Samuel  Willard,  in  1726,  purchased  the  estate  of  his  grand- 
father. Major  Simon,  and  moved  here  from  Harvard,  in  that 
or  the  following  year.  He  also  bought  the  Glazier  property, 
between  the  Common  and  the  Nashua,  and  in  1727,  the  land 
between  the  ancestral  home  and  the  river.  He  was  a  trader, 
and  an  old  record  book  of  Judge  Wilder,  senior,  contains 
many  entries  of  bills  of  goods  bought  of  him.    Three  of 
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his  sons,  Col.  Abijah,  Col.  Levi  and  Esq.  Abel,  inherited 
the  paternal  estate  in  Lancaster,  and  lived  in  a  row  on  what 
might  be  called  Willard  street,  extending  from  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's, easterly  to  the  river.  Abijah  lived  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Day;  Levi,  near  where  the  Mansion  House 
now  stands ;  and  Abel  near  the  corner  of  the  road  beyond 
Charles  L.  Wilder's  house.  Col.  Levi  was  in  trade  in  com- 
pany with  Samuel  Ward,  Esq.,  and  they  kept  "perhaps  the 
largest  trading-house  in  the  county  of  Worcester."  They 
imported  goods  directly  from  England,  and  their  customers 
were  not  confined  to  the  town,  but  came  from  a  long  distance. 

At  the  same  time.  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  jr.,  and  his  brother, 
Col.  Caleb,  were  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  making- 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  selling  annually  for  some  years,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pear  lash,  and  eighty  tons  of  pot- 
ash. Col.  Joseph  Wilder  and  Col.  Oliver  Wilder  owned 
mill  privileges,  and  others  were  engaged  in  business  besides 
farming.  This  was,  in  some  respects,  the  golden  age  of 
Lancaster. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 


LANCASTER  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  annals  of  the  town  were  brought  down  to  the  year 
1775  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  the  action  of  the  town  in 
relation  to  public  affairs,  in  the  year  1773,  and  subsequently, 
was  omitted.  This  action  belongs  to  the  history  of  Lancas- 
ter in  the  Revolution,  and  will  now  begin  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  It  will  serve  to  show  that  the  outbreak  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  was  not  a  surprise,  except  in  regard 
to  the  precise  time,  but  that  the  people  had  been,  for  years, 
preparing  to  defend  their  liberties  at  the  dire  hazard  of  war. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1773,  in  the  meeting-house  in  the  second  precinct,  Dea. 
Oliver  Moor  presiding  as  Moderator,  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing articles.  "1.  To  take  into  consideration  the  dangerous 
condition  of  our  public  affairs  ;  in  particular,  the  indepen- 
dency of  our  superior  judges,  etc.  2.  To  choose  a  committee 
to  draw  up  our  grievances,  and  infringements  upon  our  liber- 
ties. 3.  To  consider  and  act  upon  the  request  from  the 
Boston  committee.  4.  To  give  to  our  representative  such 
instructions  as  the  town  shall  think  prop6r,  relative  to  our 
privileges.  5.  To  choose  a  committee  to  return  an  answer 
to  Boston  committee,  and  to  correspond  with  any  other  com- 
mittee, relating  to  our  privileges,  etc.  G.  To  act  and  do  any 
thing  that  the  town  shall  see  proper  to  withstand  the  present 
progress  of  our  enemies  in  endeavoring  to  take  away  our 
privileges." 

The  town  voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  grievances.  These  were  the  names  of  the  committee. 
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Dr.  William  Dunsmoor,  Messrs.  John  Prescott,  AMroii  Saw- 
yer, Josiali  Kendall,  Joseph  White,  Nathaniel  Wyman,  Ebe- 
nezer  Allen.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  nineteenth, 
at  the  meeting-house  in  the  first  precinct,  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  The  report  was  duly  received,  and 
the  same  committee  were  appointed  to  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  Boston  committee.  Tlien  the  following  instructions  were 
agreed  upon,  for  the  guidance  of  the  delegate  to  the  general 
court,  Col.  Asa  Wliitcomb. 

"  As  you  are  chosen  to  represent  this  town  in  the  general 
assembly  of  this  province,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you  of  our  sentiments  relative  to  the  unhappy  state 
of  our  public  affairs.  You  will  perceive,  by  the  Resolves 
which  are  herewith  sent  to  you,  the  light  in  which  we  view 
the  encroachments  made  upon  our  constitutional  freedom. 
Particularly  you  will  observe  our  serious  opinion  of  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  on  the  crown 
for  their  support ;  that  they  are  already  so  dependant ;  or 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  render  them  so,  we  have  great 
reason  to  fear.  Also  an  act  passed  in  the  late  session  of 
the  British  Parliament,  intitled  an  '  Act  for  better  preserv- 
ing his  majesty's  dock-yards,'  etc.,  does  in  a  most  essential 
manner  infringe  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies,  as  it 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  any  wicked  tool  of  administration, 
either  from  malice  or  policy,  to  take  any  inhabitant  "from  the 
colonies,  and  carry  him  to  Great  Britain,  there  to  be  tried, 
which  by  the  expense  and  long  detention  from  his  occupa- 
tion, would  be  the  destruction  of  almost  any  man  among  us, 
although  his  innocence  might  finally  appear  in  the  clearest 
manner.  And  further,  the  late  commissions  for  taking  per- 
sons in  our  sister  colony,  Rhode  Island,  and  sending  them 
to  Great  Britain,  there  to  be  tried  upon  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  burning  his  majesty's  schooner  Gaspie,  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  ought  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  whole  continent.  We  expect  that  you  will 
use  your  utmost  efibrts,  this  session  of  our  general  assembly, 
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to  obtain  a  radical  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  we  wish  you 
success  in  your  endeavors,  and  which  we  cannot  but  flatter 
ourselves,  from  the  late  happy  change  in  the  American  de- 
partment, you  will  meet  with.  We  confide  in  your  ability 
and  firmness  in  all  matters  which  may  come  before  the  general 
court,  assuring  you  of  the  support  of  this  town  in  all  your  le- 
gal proceedings,  and  earnestly  praying  that  the  Great  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  may  direct  and  bless  you  in  all  your  ways." 

The  resolutions  reported  to  the  town  and  adopted,  so  far 
as  appears,  with  entire  unanimity,  evince  a  clear  sense  of 
right,  and  a  stern  purpose  to  maintain  them.  They  were 
honorable  to  the  town,  and  they  adorn  its  history. 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  this  and  every  other  town  in  this  prov- 
ince, has  an  undoubted  right  to  meet  together  and  consult 
upon  all  matters  interesting  to  them,  when,  and  so  often  as 
they  shall  judge  fit ;  and  it  is  more  especially  their  duty  so  to 
do  when  any  infringement  is  made  upon  their  civil  or  reli- 
gious liberties. 

2.  That  the  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies  without  their 
consent,  either  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  is  an 
infringement  of  that  right  which  every  freeman  has  to  dispose 
of  his  own  property. 

3.  That  the  granting  a  salary  to  his  excellency,  the  gover- 
nor of  this  province  out  of  the  revenue  unconstitutionally 
raised  from  us,  is  an  innovation  of  a  very  alarming  tendency. 

4.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  security  of 
liberty,  life  and  property,  that  the  public  administration  of 
justice  should  be  pure  and  impartial,  and  that  the  judges 
should  be  free  from  every  bias,  either  in  favor  of  the  crown 
or  the  subject. 

5.  That  the  absolute  dependency  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court  of  this  province  upon  the  crown  for  their  sup- 
port, would,  if  it  should  ever  take  place,  have  the  strongest 
tendency  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  judges,  and  would  weaken 
Diiv  confidence  in  them. 
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6,  That  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  court  of  vice 
admiralty  to  the  present  enormous  degree,  is  a  great  griev- 
ance and  deprives  the  subject  in  many  instances,  of  the  noble 
privilege  of  Englishman,  trials  by  juries." 

These  resolutions  v^ere  ordered  to  be  "  transmitted  to  the 
town  of  Boston." 

A  meeting  was  called  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1774,  to 
consider  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare. 
One  article  respected  the  granting  relief  to  the  "suffering  poor 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  occasioned  by  the  late  act  of  parlia- 
ment blocking  up  the  port  of  said  town."  Another  related 
to  forming  an  agreement  with  other  towns,  and  choosing  a 
committee  to  do  what  was  needful  to  be  done  in  the  present 
exigency.  Other  articles  looked  to  raising  money  to  buy  a 
stock  of  ammunition,  and  to  pay  the  town's  proportion  of  the 
"charges  of  the  present  proposed  congress." 

The  town  chose  the  following  committee  of  correspondence, 
with  the  singular  provision  that  "  any  number  even  less  than 
a  majority  *  *  *  shall  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  town." 
The  times  required  haste,  and  it  would  not  do  to  delay,  in 
some  exigencies,  long  enough  to  collect  the  committee  from 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  Dr.  William  Dunsmoor,  Dea.  David 
Wilder,  Aaron  Sawyer,  Capt.  Asa  Whitcomb,  Capt.  Heze- 
kiah  Gates,  John  Prescott,  Ephraim  Sawyer.  Subsequently 
Dea.  Thomas  Fairbank,  Dea.  Josiah  Wilder,  and  Jonathan 
Wilder  were  added. 

Then  the  town  voted  to  "  indemnify  the  constable  for  not  re- 
turning a  list  of  the  freeholders  for  jurors  under  the  late  act  of 
parliament."  The  Dea.  David  Wilder,  above  named,  was  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury  which  in  the  preceding  April,  voted, 
"that  should  Peter  Oliver,  Esq.  appear  and  act  as  judge  at 
this  present  court,  they  would  not  proceed  to  business,  but 
would  utterly  refuse." 

The  opposition  to  the  courts  as  then  constituted  was  tak- 
ing practical  shape.  The  next  vote  was  still  more  significant. 
li  was  to  "  raise  fifty  pounds  for  to  buy  ammunition  with  to  be 
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M  town  stock."  And  still  more  emphatic  was  the  vote  pass- 
ed, at  an  ad  journed  meeting,  a  fortnight  later  :  "  that  there  be 
one  hundred  men  raised  as  volunteers,  to  be  ready  at  a  min- 
ute's warning  to  turn  out  upon  any  emergency,  and  that  they 
shall  be  formed  into  two  companies,  and  choose  their  own 
officers."  The  volunteers  were  to  be  reasonably  paid  by  the 
town  for  "any  service  they  might  do  in  defending  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  "  of  the  people.  Dr.  Dunsmoor  and  Capt. 
Whitcomb  were  authorized  to  enlist  fifty  men  in  their  respec- 
tive precincts.  The  committee  of  correspondence  were  to 
buy  "  one  field  piece  for  the  use  of  the  town." 

At  a  meeting,  September  28,  Dr.  Dunsmoor  was  chosen 
delegate  to  a  "  proposed  Provincial  Convention  "  to  be  held 
at  Coiicord.  The  committee  were  empowered  to  "  buy  two 
2  Pounders"  instead  of  one  field  piece.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  December  12,  when  Dr.  Dunsmoor  and  Capts. 
Gates  and  Whitcomb  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
an  "Association,  League  and  Covenant  for  non- consumption 
of  goods,  etc.,  for  the  inhabitants  to  sign." 

At  another  meetino^  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  see 
what  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  constables,  and  to  "  di- 
rect them  not  to  pay  any  public  money  out  of  their  hands 
without  the  town's  order."  This  action  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent any  taxes  going  to  the  loyal  treasurer  of  the  province. 
The  committee  were  Dr.  Josiah  Wilder,  Aaron  and  Ephraim 
Sawyer.  Instead  of  2  pounders,  the  committee  reported  that 
they  had  bought  "4  Pounders."  It  was  voted  to  buy  "five 
hundred  weight  of  ball  suitable  for  the  field  pieces,  and  three 
hundred  weight  of  grape  shot." 

October  31,  the  town  made  arrangements  that  their  money 
should  not  be  paid  to  the  provincial  or  county  treasurer,  but 
to  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Stow,  who  had  been  designated 
by  the  patriots  as  Eeceiver  General.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "to  post  up  all  such  persons  as  continued  to  buy,  sell 
or  consume  any  East  India  goods,  in  public  places  in  town." 
This  was  to  prevent  the  British  government  from  receiving  any 
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indirect  revenue  from  customs  duties.  Men  were  designated 
to  build  gun  carriages  for  the  two  field  pieces. 

An  adjourned  meeting,  held  January  2,  1775,  chose  a 
"  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  suf- 
fering poor  of  Boston,  as  follows.  Doct.  Dunsmoor,  Dea. 
David  Wilder,  Ephraim  Carter,  Dea.  Asa  Whitcomb,  Capt. 
Daniel  Robins,  Ephraim  Sawyer."  The  donations  were  to 
be  brouo^ht  in  within  a  fortnio^ht. 

The  Continental  Congress,  which  met  not  long  before,  form- 
ed an  Association  to  unite  the  whole  people  in  resisting  ag- 
gression, and  promoting  the  general  welfare  ;  and  the  town 
voted  to  "  abide  by  the  spirit  and  sense  "  of  the  Association ; 
and  chose  a  large  committee  "to  see  that  the  said  Associa- 
tion be  kept  and  observed  by  the  inhabitants  "  of  the  town. 
The  committee  were  John  Prescott,  Capt.  Gates,  David  Wil- 
der, Ephraim  Carter,  Dr.  Wilder,  Dr.  Dunsmoor,  Samuel 
Thurston,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Ephraim  Sawyer,  Capt.  Whit- 
comb, Capt.  Robbins,  Josiah  Kendall,  jr.,  Jona.  Fairbank, 
David  Osgood,  Jonathan  Wilder. 

Capt.  Whitcomb  and  Dr.  Dunsmoor  were  chosen  delegates 
to  a  "  Provincial  Congress  "  which  met  at  Concord,  in  the 
following  month. 

The  town  was  resolved  that  every  man  should  be  supplied 
with  arms,  and  therefore  voted,  in  May,  that  the  "  selectmen 
be  a  committee  to  receive  the  donations  of  the  several  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  to  furnish  the  poor  of  said  town  with  good 
arms  for  the  use  of  said  town."  The  selectmen  were  also 
empowered  to  "provide  suitable  persons  to  use  the  grate 
goons."  Dea.  David  Wilder  and  Dr.  Dunsmoor  were  chosen 
delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  Soon  after  Dea.  Thomas 
Fairbank  was  sent  in  place  of  Dea.  Wilder. 

It  was  time  to  arm  the  whole  population,  for  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  fight  had  already  occurred,  and  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  impending.  On  the  nineteenth  of  the 
preceding  April,  the  British  troops  had  come  out  of  Boston, 
on  the  memorable  raid  to  Concord,  and  the  world  knows  the 
19 
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story  of  their  disastrous  rout.  Early  in  the  day  a  messen- 
ger brought  the  news  to  this  town,  and  roused  the  soldiers 
to  action.  Tradition  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  swift 
horseman  who  brought  the  tidings,  but  it  is  known  that  he 
came  in  accordance  with  plans  well  laid,  by  committees  of 
correspondence,  and  that  he  found  the  people  ready  for  the 
"dread  arbitrament  of  war." 

The  company  of  minute  men,  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Hough- 
ton, marched  without  delay,  to  Lexington,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Gates'  company  of  cavalry,  rode  to  Cambridge,  to  aid  in  re- 
pelling the  royal  forces.  The  roll  of  the  cavalry  men  follows, 
being  a  part  of  the  regiment  of  Col.  John  Whitcomb,  of  Bol- 
ton. 

James  Goodwin, 
Joel  Osgood, 
Phin.  Fletcher, 
Reuben  Gary, 
David  Willard, 
Jolin  May,  jr., 
Eph.  Willard,  jr. 
Tho.  McBride, 
Benj.  Bruce, 
Uriah  Wood, 


Capt.  Thomas  Gates, 
Lt.  Jona.  P.  Whitcom, 
Sgt.  Richard  Townsend, 

' '    William  Watson , 

"    Peter  Thurston, 

"    Thomas  Brooks, 
Corp.  William  Whitcom, 
*'    Moses  Burpee, 
"    Jonas  Wyman, 
Levi  Sawyer, 
John  Hawks, 

These  men  were  in  service  from  four  to  fourteen  days. 
Probably  all  of  them  did  not  march  at  once ;  and  some  might 
have  returned  before  the  rest. 

The  minute  men  belonged  to  the  same  regiment,  and  these 
are  their  names. 


Shadrach  Hapgood, 
Jona.  Puffer, 
Eben  Allen, 
Israel  Willard, 
Gardner  Moors, 
Simeon  Hemenway, 
Jona.  Willard, 
Gab.  Priest, 
Asa  Rugg, 
Joel  Phinney. 


Capt.  Benjamin  Hough- 
ton, 

Lt.  Samuel  Josslyn, 
Sgt.  Nath.  Sawyer, 

"    Samuel  Wilder, 
Corp.  Aaron  Johnson, 
William  Wilder, 
D'r.  John  Wheelock, 

*'  Ephraim  Kendall, 
Paul  Sawyer, 
Thomas  Bennet, 
Abijah  Hawks, 


Henry  Willard, 
Jona.  Kendall, 
John  Willard, 
Jona.  Knowlton, 
Stephen  Wilder, 
Titus  Wilder, 
John  Dana, 
Elijah  Ball, 
Daniel  Knight, 
John  Thurston, 
Edm.  Larkin, 
Joseph  Josslyn, 


David  Horseley, 
John  Bennet, 
Jonas  Prescott, 
Nathan  Esterbrook, 
Elisha  Houghton, 
Stanton  Carter, 
Joseph  Jones, 
Joshua  Fairbanks, 
Abijah  Houghton, 
Matthew  James, 
John  Chower. 
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The  British  had  retreated  before  the  company  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  and  they  were  stationed  at  Cambridge,  under 
Gen.  Artemas  Ward.  They  were  out  on  this  expedition  from 
six  to  eighteen  days. 

A  third  company  of  the  same  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Samuel  Sawyer,  and  continued  in  the  service  from 
ten  to  nineteen  days. 

The  names  of  officers  and  men  were  as  follows. 


Capt.  Samuel  Sawyer,       Timothy  Harwood,        John  Parsons, 
Lt.  Manassah  Sawyer,       Ephraim  Powers,  Oliver  Powers, 

Ensign,  Joel  Houghton,     Jacob  Robins,  Ezra  Sawyer, 

Corp.  Ebenezer  Ross,        Aaron  Kilbourn,  Asa  Smith, 

"    Lemuel  Fairbank,     John  Spafford,  Ephraim  Wiman, 

"    Jabez  Brooks,  Thomas  Sawyer,  jr.,      Obadiah  Grove, 

Jonathan  Wilder,  Silas  Rice,  Abel  Bigelow. 

Samuel  Church, 

A  fourth  company  had  Joseph  White  for  captain.  This 
belonged  to  the  regiment  of  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb,  and  was 
engaged,  at  this  time,  only  four  or  five  days.  More  men 
hurried  to  Cambridge  than  were  needed,  and  some  were 
poorly  equipped.  These  returned  home,  and  prepared  for 
more  extended  service,  as  the  war  was  prolonged  from  year 
to  year  till  its  triumphant  close. 

Capt.  Joseph  White, 
Lt.  Cyrus  Fairbanks, 

"  Moses  Sawyer, 
Sgt.  Samuel  Thurston, 

"    John  Fletcher, 

"    John  Clarke, 
Corp.  Peter  Larkin, 

In  June,  probably  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  An- 
drew Haskell  became  captain  of  the  minute  men,  and  with 
an  enlarged  number,  served  under  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb,  three 
months  and  fourteen  days.    This  is  the  muster  roll. 

Capt.  Andrew  Haskell,  Sgt.  Abijah  Phillips,  Corp.  Benj.  Houghton, 

Lt.  John  Kendrick,  "   Jeremiah  Haskell,       "     Ebenezer  Allen, 

"  Jonathan  Sawyer,  *'   Joshua  Fairbanks,      *'    Jacob  Wilder, 

Sgt.  John  Hewitt,  Corp.  Josiah  Bowers,  D'r.  Nathaniel  White, 


Corp.  Moses  Wilder, 
Jona.  White, 
Nath.  White, 
William  Richardson, 
Phinehas  Wilder, 
Joseph  Lewis, 


Jona.  Whitney, 
Abel  Phelps, 
Joseph  Fairbanks, 
Josiah  Bennet, 
William  Phelps, 
Joseph  Beman. 
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Fifer,  John  Wheelock, 
Abel  Wyman, 
Abijah  Houghton, 
Benjamin  Ballard, 
Benjamin  James, 
Daniel  Clark, 
Daniel  Wyman, 
David  Hosley, 
Eber  Sawyer, 
Elisha  Rugg, 
Ebenezer  Abbot, 
George  Kicbardson, 
Mark  Heard, 
Matthew  James, 
Nathan  Esterbrooks, 
Peter  Airs, 


Israel  Willard, 
Joseph  Beaman, 
Joseph  Phelps. 
Josiah  Phelps, 
Jacob  Phelps, 
Jonathan  Ross, 
Joseph  Wilder, 
Jacob  Pike, 
Isaac  Kilbourn, 
Isaac  Eveleth, 
John  Fletcher, 
John  Ballard, 
Jonathan  White, 
Jonathan  Wilder, 
John  Warner, 


Peter  Manning, 
Samuel  Barret, 
Stanton  Carter, 
Thomas  Goodwin, 
William  Shaw, 
William  Deputron, 
WiUiam  Phelps, 
Winslow  Phelps, 
Jonas  Prescott, 
David  Bobbins, 
Robert  Phelps, 
John  Baker, 
John  Myers, 
William  Calley, 
Samuel  Adams. 


David  Robbiiis  was  killed  on  Bunker  Hill.  Robert  Phelps 
was  wounded  and  captured  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

Some  of  these  men  Avere  with  Capt.  Houghton,  when  he 
hastened  to  Concord. 

Ephraim  Richardson,  under  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb,  led  a 
company  to  Concord  and  Cambridge,  and  was  in  the  service 
from  April  19  to  August  1,  three  months  and  fourteen  days. 
There  were,  officers  and  privates,  fifty-four  in  the  company. 


Capt.  Ephraim  Richard- 
son, 

Lt.  Seth  Heywood, 

"  Ephraim  Boy nton, 
Sgt.  Ebenezer  Pike, 

"    Luther  Graves, 

"    Samuel  Rice, 

"    Tilly  Wells, 
Corp.  Solomon  Holman, 
"    Nathaniel  Brown, 
"    Roger  Boutelle, 
"    Matthias  Larkin, 
D'r.  John  Wheeler, 
Fifer,  William  Kendall, 
Ebenezer  Belknap, 
John  Burns, 
Timothy  Brown, 
Thomas  Blodget, 
Noah  Kendall, 


Israel  Kooke, 
Thomas  Cleland, 
Elijah  Dole, 
Elijah  Dresor, 
John  Densmore, 
Calvin  Fairbank, 
Asa  Farrar, 
Aaron  Gary, 
Aaron  Glasier, 
Ephraim  Goss, 
Jacob  Kilbourn, 
Joshua  Kendall, 
Israel  Manning, 
Reuben  More, 
Jonathan  Phillips, 
Elisha  Prouty, 
Manassah  Powers, 
Jacob  Piper, 


David  Pike, 
Ephraim  Pike, 
Josiah  Person, 
Asa  Rugg, 
Seth  Buss, 
Luther  Rice, 
Benja.  Smith, 
Jude  Sawyer, 
James  Sawyer, 
Thomas  Smith, 
David  Gary, 
Israel  Tower, 
Jacob  Wilder, 
Joshua  Whitney, 
Josiah  Brunson, 
Joseph  Savage, 
John  Sawyer, 
Thomas  Prossor. 
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Of  these  Jabez  Brooks,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Elijah  Dole  and 
Thomas  Smith  went  to  Quebec  under  Arnold.  Savage  and 
Brunson  joined  the  artillery. 

The  men  who  made  forced  marches  to  Concord,  were  either 
volunteer  militia,  or  "minute  men."  They  were  not  called 
out  by  any  constituted  authority  ;  but  a  messenger,  probably 
chosen  by  the  committee  of  correspondence,  in  each  town, 
took  up  the  message  as  it  came  from  the  town  below,  and 
galloped  with  it  to  a  town  to  the  westward,  and  thus  the 
summons  flew  over  the  hills  of  Worcester  county  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut,  and  on  to  Berkshire.  But  there  was 
an  immediate  necessity  for  a  more  permanent  military  organ- 
ization, and  men  were  invited  to  enlist  in  the  service,  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as  the  case  might  be.  From  the 
Eolls  we  learn  that  the  following  men  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  and  served  from  six  to  nine  days. 


First  Lt.  Andrew  Has- 
kell, 

Sgt.  John  Sawyer, 
"    John  Kendrick, 
Corp.  John  Farwell, 
"    John  Haskell, 
Fifer,  John  Wheelock, 
Mark  Heard,  or  Ward, 
Jacob  Wilder, 


Eber  Sawyer, 
Abel  Wyinan, 
Benjamin  Ballard, 
Daniel  Wyman, 
James  Beaman, 
John  Baker, 
Josiah  Bowers, 
Joseph  Phelps, 
Josiah  Phelps, 


Abel  Allen, 
Sam.  Adams, 
Thomas  Goodwin, 
Elisha  Bugg, 
Jonathan  Boss, 
Jacob  Phelps, 
Isaac  Eveleth, 
Abijah  Phillips, 
Benjamin  Houghton. 


Probably  these  men  entered  the  general  service  when  the 
volunteers  returned  home,  and  remained  a  few  days  till  a 
more  permanent  arrangement  could  be  made.  It  appears 
from  the  Rolls  that  officers  and  men  were  immediately  en- 
listed for  a  period  of  eight  months.  Under  Col.  Asa  Whit- 
comb,  Capt.  Andrew  Haskell,  and  others,  enlisted  into  the 
train,  or  artillery,  May  24  and  28,  1775. 


Capt.  Andrew  Haskell, 
Corp.  Ebenezer  Allen, 
Abel  Allen, 
Corp.  Josiah  Bowers, 


Samuel  Barret, 
John  Baker, 
Peter  Airs, 
Samuel  Adams, 


Ebenezer  Abbot, 
Joseph  Beaman, 
John  Ballard, 
Benjamin  Ballard. 
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And  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  the  following  are  supposed 
to  have  joined  the  same  company  of  artillery. 


Sgt.  Joshua  Fairbank, 
John  Fletcher, 


Gershom  Fla^^, 


Thomas  Goodwin. 


Daniel  Clark, 
Stanton  Carter, 
William  Calley, 

Other  men  joined  the  company  of  Capt.  Haskell  at  dates 
not  recorded.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  names  are  repeated, 
proving  that  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  ser- 
vice, at  different  times,  and  under  different  officers. 


Fifer  William  Kendall, 
Joshua  Kendall, 
Jacob  Kilbourn, 
Sgt.  Abijah  Phillips, 
"    J^obert  Phelps, 
Jonas  Prescott, 
Joseph  Phelps, 
Josiah  Phelps, 
Jacob  Phelps, 


Jacob  Pike, 
Elisha  Rugg, 
George  Richardson, 
Jonathan  Ross, 
David  Robbins, 
Eber  Sawyer, 
William  Shaw, 
Corp.  Jacob  Wilder, 
D'r.  Nathaniel  White, 


Fifer,  John  Wheeler, 
Joseph  Wilder, 
Jotham  Wilder, 
John  Warner, 
Jonathan  White, 
Israel  Willard, 
Daniel  Wyman, 
Abel  Wyman. 


Opposite  the  name  of  Robert  Phelps  is  written  "  wounded 
and  in  captivity,  June  17."  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  he  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
In  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston,  it  is  stated  that  only  a 
few  of  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb's  regiment  were  in  the  battle. 
Probably  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  were  in  Cambridge,  as 
Gen.  Ward  feared  a  movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Capt.  Ephraim  Eichardson  was  in  the  service  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1775  at  the  head  of  the  following  men ;  but 
the  duration  of  his  or  their  service  has  not  been  found.  The 
men  evidently  entered  and  left  the  service  at  different  times. 

Corp.  Jonas  Beaman,  Thomas  Blodgett, 

"     Benjamin  Hough-  Josiah  Brunson, 

ton,  Israel  Cook, 

*'     Ephraim  Sawyer,  Aaron  Gary, 

D'r.  John  Wheeler,  Ephraim  Goss, 

Nathaniel  Brown,  Calvin  Fairbank, 

Jabez  Brooks,  David  Hosley, 

John  Bunn,  Mark  Heard, 


Lt.  Seth  Heywood, 
'*  Ephraim  Boynton, 
"  John  Kindrick, 

Sgt.  Luther  Graves, 
"  John  Hewitt, 
"  Ebenezer  Pike, 
"   Samuel  Rice, 
"   Falls  Wills, 
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Epliraim  Pike, 
Winslow  Phelps, 
Asa  Kugg. 
Luther  Rice, 
James  Sawyer, 
Ephraim  Whitcomb, 
Joshua  Whitney, 
Thomas  Proser. 


Jacob  Piper,  Abijah  Houghton, 

Thomas  Smith,  Jeremiah  Haskell, 

Benjamin  Smith,  Isaac  Kilbourn, 

Seth  Ross,  David  Pike, 

Joseph  Savage,  Josiah  Pearson, 

Jude  Sawyer,  Elisha  Proute, 

Jacob  Wilder,  Manassah  Powers, 

James  Wall,  Jona.  Phillips, 

Two  of  these  men  joined  the  expedition  to  Quebec,  through 
the  wilderness  of  Maine  and  Canada,  under  Col.  Benedict 
Arnold,  September  11,  1775  ;  viz.,  John  Bunn  and  Joseph 
Savage.    James  Sawyer  joined  the  artillery,  May  16. 

Joseph  Beaman  served  in  Col.  Doolittle's  regiment ;  Israel 
Davenport  in  Col.  Nixon's ;  Moses  Osgood  in  Col.  William 
Prescott's ;  and  Nathan  Osgood  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
Davis,  under  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb. 

In  the  muster  rolls  is  found  the  following  list  of  names. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  company  belonged  to  the  second 
precinct,  but  their  service  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Lan- 
caster. 

"Provincial  regiment  of  foot  of  militia  men,  commanded 
by  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb.  Part  of  the  second  and  thirteenth 
companies,  whereof  Capt.  Daniel  Bobbins  commanded,  who 
marched  to  Cambridge  in  consequence  of  an  alarm,  by  order 
of  the  Col.,  and  returned  again,  not  listed  in  the  above  ser- 
vice, 19th  April,  14  days." 

Capt.  Daniel  Robbins,       Benjamin  Whitemore, 
First  Lt.  Josiah  Kendall,     Seth  Fairbanks, 
Ephraim  Wright, 
Thomas  Wright, 
Josiah  Wilder,  jr., 
Abraham  Howe, 
Seth  How, 
John  Robbins, 
Seth  Brooks, 
Gamaliel  Beaman, 
Benjamin  Beaman, 
Jonas  Bailey, 
Jonathan  Thompson, 
John  Kilburn, 
Simon  Lyon,  William  Palmer, 


Lt.  Asa  Wilder, 
"  Fortunatus  Eager, 

En.  Edward  Newton, 
"    Jonathan  Baley, 

Sgt.  Samuel  Baley, 
"    Nathaniel  Wright, 

"    John  Dusser, 
"    Thomas  Wears, 
Cor.  Samuel  Thompson, 
"    Thomas  Ross, 
"    Samuel  Herring, 


Calvin  Moor, 
James  Houghton, 
George  Hibris, 
Joshua  Sawyer, 
Joseph  Densmore, 
Jonathan  Prescott, 
Ephraim  Bowker, 
Elijah  Wilder, 
David  Whitteor, 
Samuel  Tarritt, 
Samuel  Holman, 
Thomas  Sawyer, 
Asa  Smith, 
Hugh  Moor, 
Timothy  Wilder. 
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"Private  men's  names  that  enlisted  April  26,  7  days  in 
service." 

Joshua  Whitney,  Daniel  Farrer,  Seth  Ross, 

Elijah  Dole,  Noah  Kendall,  Jonas  Beaman. 

David  Gray, 

The  traditions  of  the  service  of  the  Lancaster  soldiers  in 
this  brief  campaign,  from  April  19  to  June  17,  which  once 
filled  the  town,  have  sunk  in  everlasting  silence.  When  Mr. 
Willard  wrote  his  History,  there  were  many  veterans  alive, 
whose  narrations  would  have  filled  a  volume,  but  his  plan  did 
not  take  so  wide  a  sweep  ;  and  we  have  literally  nothing  to 
collate  at  this  late  day.  It  is  fair  to  believe  that  our  hasty 
recruits  did  their  duty  ;  only  two  of  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered above,  deserted. 

A  few  anecdotes  and  incidents  pertaining  to  the  time,  here 
fall  into  place. 

One  of  the  soldiers  who  made  a  good  record  was  a  colored 
man,  named  Lewis.  He  played  the  part  of  a  soldier  faith- 
fully, and  was  w^orthy  of  the  rights  of  a  freeman.  A  son  of 
his  still  lives  in  Boston,  and  is  much  respected. 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Capt.  Andrew  Haskell.  He 
had  the  true  fighting  grit,  and  could  not  stay  at  home  when 
he  heard  the  sound  to  arms.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  though 
brave  and  competent,  he  was  not  promoted.  Others  were 
advanced,  while  he  remained  stationary.  Stung  with  a  sense 
of  wrong,  he  resigned  and  came  home.  But  as  the  war  went 
forward,  moved  by  patriotism,  and  the  military  spirit,  he  en- 
listed and  fought  in  the  ranks.  The  supposed  impediment  to 
his  promotion,  was  incurable  uncouthness  of  manners. 

After  Washinofton reached  Cambrido^e  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  organization.  Many  of  the  old  militia  officers 
were  superseded.  Among  others,  the  veteran  Asa  Whitcomb 
was  dropped,  and  Col.  Brewer  put  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. The  story  is  told  in  the  New  London  Gazette,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1776.    "Deacon  Whitcomb  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
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a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay  till  the 
present  war  commenced,  had  served  in  former  wars,  and  been 
in  different  eno^ao^ements,  served  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Conti- 
nental  army  ;  but  on  account  of  his  age  was  left  out  in  the  new 
regulation.  His  men  highly  resented  it,  and  declared  they 
would  not  list  again  after  their  time  was  out.  The  Colonel 
told  them  he  did  not  doubt  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  regulation,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  it ;  he  then  blamed 
them  for  their  conduct,  and  said  he  would  enlist  as  a  private. 
Colonel  Brewer  heard  of  it,  and  ofiered  to  resign  in  favor  of 
Colonel  Whitcomb.  The  whole  comino-  to  General  Washinff- 
ton's  ears,  he  allowed  of  Colonel  Brewer's  resignation  in  Colo- 
nel Whitcomb's  favor,  appointed  the  former  barrack-master 
till  he  could  further  promote  him,  and  acquainted  the  army 
with  the  whole  affair  in  general  orders.  Let  antiquity  produce 
a  more  striking  instance  of  true  greatness  of  soul." 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  the  three  men  in  the  town  most 
capable  of  rendering  efficient  aid  to  the  patriotic  cause,  were 
perhaps  the  three  sons  of  Col.  Samuel  Willard.  The  second 
judge  Wilder,  and  Col.  Oliver  Wilder  were  dead.  Col.  Asa 
Whitcomb  was  advanced  in  life.  No  young  man  came  for- 
ward who  developed  striking  military  genius,  though  several 
became  capable  officers.  But  the  Willards  were  able,  respect- 
able, and  for  the  times  wealthy.  They  were  held  in  high  es- 
teem. One  of  them  had  evinced  superior  ability  in  the 
Louisburg  expedition,  and  in  the  last  French  and  Indian  war. 
But  no  help  came  from  them  in  the  day  of  their  country's 
trial. 

Col.  Levi,  born  in  1727,  was  now  in.  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood, but  was  an  invalid,  and  died  July  11,  1775,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  a  man  of  large  property 
in  town,  and  in  other  places,  having  been  one  of  the  gran- 
tees of  Walpole,  N.  H.  He  was  collector  of  the  excise  for 
the  county  of  Worcester  in  1766  ;  Lieut.  Col.  of  Col.  Caleb 
Wilder's  regiment,  and  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace , 
which  in  those  days,  was  an  office  of  honor.    His  wife  was 
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a  daughter  of  Judge  John  Chandler,  of  Worcester.  Which 
way  his  political  sympathies  would  have  led  him,  is  unknown  ; 
but  his  connections  were  with  the  friends  of  the  king.  How- 
ever, death  solved  the  question,  for  he  was  taken  away,  just 
as  hostilities  commenced. 

Abel  Willard,  Esq.,  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  favorite. 
He  was  born  in  1732,  January  16,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1752.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Littleton.  Having  studied  law  in  Boston  with 
Benjamin  Pratt,  who  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  the 
chief  justice  of  Ncav  York,  he  settled  in  his  native  town,  and 
soon  acquired  a  handsome  practice.  But  he  exerted  himself 
more  in  settling  than  fomenting  forensic  disputes  and  litiga- 
tion. Although  he  has  slept  in  a  foreign  grave  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years,  tradition  still  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  his  peace- 
making labors.  Aged  persons  who  learned  from  the  aged  of 
a  former  generation,  i-eport  that  he  was  known  and  honored 
as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  as  ever  ready  to  defend  the 
widow,  the  fatherless  and  the  helpless.  He  was  modest, 
ingenuous  and  constitutionally  timid ;  but  possessed  moral 
courage,  firmness  and  integrity. 

Though  loving  his  country,  he  was  not  prepared  to  break 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  king.  He  was  behind  the  times, 
rather  than  an  enemy  of  independence.  Probably,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  at  home,  the  progress 
of  events  would  not  only  have  reconciled  him  to  the  Revo- 
lution, but  have  converted  him  to  an  ardent  patriot.  But  he 
was  slow  to  see  the  inevitable  result.  The  inspecting  com- 
mittee visited  him  "  to  know  whether  he  was  sound  in  politics, 
according  to  their  standard."  He  might  have  remained  at 
home  in  peace,  so  far  as  it  appears,  says  his  kinsman,  the  his- 
torian, "but  with  indifferent  health  and  spirits,  he  was  not 
able  to  bear  up  under  the  apprehension  of  further,  perhaps 
more  searching  proceedings  from  the  Lancaster  inquisition, 
and  therefore  retired  with  his  family  to  Boston."  He  was 
childless  ;  his  estate  was  confiscated  ;  he  passed  via  Halifax 
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or  New  York  to  England,  in  1776,  and  died  in  London  in 
1781.  He  died  an  exile  from  the  land  he  loved  ;  afar  from 
the  beautiful  valley  which  held  the  idols  of  his  heart.  His 
absence  was  a  loss  to  the  patriotic  cause  ;  but  the  greater  his 
ability  to  serve  his  country,  the  greater  was  his  mistake  and 
his  fault  that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  respond  to  the  demands  of  his  countrymen. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  three  brothers,  and  the  one 
most  capable  of  service  in  the  military  line  was  Col.  Abijah 
Willard.  Born  in  1724,  he  commanded  a  company  under 
his  father  in  1745,  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  He  led  a 
company  under  Col.  Monckton,  in  1755,  "at  the  reduction 
of  the  French  forts  in  Nova  Scotia."  He  soon  after  received 
the  commission  of  a  colonel,  and  was  in  the  expedition  to 
Crown  Point.  In  1759  he  led  his  regiment,  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  lord  Amherst,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  was 
a  man  of  courage,  activity  and  force,  and  had,  what  is  rare, 
a  "  military  genius."  In  the  revolutionary  army,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  attained  distinction. 

His  property  was  large  for  those  times,  and  he  improved 
his  estate  by  strict  attention  and  energy.  Besides  his  posses- 
sions in  Lancaster,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  he  had  a 
large  landed  estate  in  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  he  had  purchased 
a  farm  in  Beverly,  at  the  expense  of  £2,756  sterling,  equal, 
perhaps,  to  $27,000  in  our  currency,  in  purchasing  value. 

He  was  a  man  of  character  and  influence  ;  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  by  his  public  spirit,  merit- 
ed their  regards.  But  his  heart  was  divided  between  his 
sovereign,  whose  commission  as  a  "  mandamus  counsellor"  he 
bore,  and  his  country,  with  which  all  his  interests  and  his  an- 
cestral associations  were  connected.  The  conflict  resulted  in 
his  choosing  the  loyal  side,  and  entering  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  manner  of  his  leaving  home  indicates  that  he  had  no  fixed 
purpose  to  be  permanently  absent.  On  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  before  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  bring- 
ing the  news  of  the  British  raid  on  Lexington  and  Concord, 
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the  colonel  "  mounted  his  horse,  with  saddle-bags  stored  with 
seeds  for  his  farm  in  Beverly,  prepared  to  spend  several  days 
there,  and  superintend  the  planting  and  sowing."  That  he 
had  no  intention,  on  leaving  home,  of  proceeding  to  Boston, 
is  thought  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  made  no  arrange- 
ment for  his  wife  and  children  to  follow.  Before  reaching 
Concord,  it  is  supposed,  he  learned  that  the  British  troops 
were  drawing  near.  It  was  too  late  for  him  to  proceed  to  his 
destination,  through  Concord,  or  the  towns  north  of  that 
place,  which  would  be  swarming  with  soldiers,  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Therefore,  it  is  conjectured,  he  turned 
to  the  right,  and  passed  tin-ough  a  southern  tier  of  towns, 
whose  volunteers  had  already  marched,  leaving  the  road  com- 
paratively clear,  and  thus  reached  Boston.  Once  there,  he 
could  not  safely  return,  whatever  his  wishes  or  misgivings, 
and  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  British  party.  But  he  never 
did  any  service  except  as  a  commissary  with  the  army  at  New 
York.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  received  a  crown-ofrant 
of  land  in  New  Brunswick,  settled  there  with  his  family,  and 
died  in  1789.  This  was  a  sad  and  inglorious  end  to  a  life 
whose  early  manhood  and  vigorous  maturity  were  so  distin- 
guished. Col.  Willard's  second  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children  who  lived  beyond  childhood,  was  the  daughter  of 
John,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Prentice.  His  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Col.  William  Prescott.  In  1749 
Col.  Willard  and  his  first  wife  united  with  the  church  in  Lan- 
caster. It  is  related  that  the  colonel  was  on  Copp's  hill,  in 
Boston,  standing  with  British  officers,  and  watching  the  open- 
ing of  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill,  when  one  of  the  officers  said 
to  him  :  "  Who  commands  in  the  American  redoubt?"  Will- 
ard, who  knew  his  brother-in-law  well,  replied,  "Col.  Pres- 
cott." Saidtheofficer:"  Will  he  fight?"  He  answered  Yes, 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood."  Col.  Prescott  belonged  to  the 
Lancaster  stock,  and  was  descended  from  the  first  John 
Prescott. 
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The  town  meeting  warned  to  meet,  March  6,  1775,  was  "  In 
his  Majesties  Name."  The  call  of  the  next  meeting,  July  3, 
left  out  all  reference  to  his  majesty,  and  proceeded  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  selectmen ;  but  it  was  "  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Continental  Congress,"  the  authority  of  which  was 
beffinnino^  to  be  recoo^nized.  This  meetino^  was  called  to  "  de- 
pute  one  or  more  persons  to  represent  said  town  in  a  great  and 
general  court  or  assembly,  appointed  to  be  convened,  held 
and  kept  for  the  service  of  the  said  colony  until  the  end  of 
the  day  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  of  May  next,  and 
no  longer."  The  assembly  was  called  to  meet  on  the  six- 
teenth of  July,  and  Lancaster  sent  Capt.  Hezekiah  Gates 
and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Allen.  "  Old  men  for  counsel "  was  an  an- 
cient maxim,  which  the  fathers  of  the  town  followed  on  this 
occasion.  Capt.  Gates  was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and 
died  in  1777.  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  lived 
till  1790,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

The  March  meeting  in  1776,  was  called  "in  his  Majesty's 
Name,"  for  some  unexplained  reason;  probably  because  the 
United  Colonies  had  not  yet  declared  their  independence. 
But  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  selectmen  based 
their  action  on  the  authority  of  his  majesty.  The  town,  at 
this  meeting,  after  electing  town  officers,  chose  the  follow- 
ing committee  of  "correspondence,  inspection  and  safety." 
Cyrus  Fairbank,  Josiah  Kendall,  jr.,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Jabez 
Fairbank,  Ephraim  Sawyer,  William  Dunsmoor,  Esq.,  David 
Wilder,  J onathan  Wilder  and  J oshua  Fletcher.  But  another 
meeting  was  called  to  meet  May  20,  and  this  was  summoned 
in  "observance  of  the  Colony's  writ,"  and  in  the  "Name  of 
the  Government  and  People  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay."  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  elect  a  delegate  to  the  gener- 
al court.  The  town,  when  met,  voted  to  send  one,  and  nega- 
tived the  proposition  to  send  two.  But  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed without  voting  for  a  delegate.  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  "  draw  up  something  as  a  reason  why  we  do  not  send  a  rep- 
resentative." 
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The  next  meeting  was  on  the  last  Monday  of  September. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  made,  and  the 
selectmen  summoned  the  freeholders  "In  the  name  of  the 
people  and  authority  of  the  American  States."  They  were 
feeling  around  after  the  source  of  supreme  power.  The  king 
and  parliament  were  discarded,  and  there  was  a  notion  that 
sovereignty  resided  somewhere  outside  of  the  colony  or 
state.  This  meeting  was  called  to  consider  whether  the  town 
"  would  raise  money  to  hire  men  to  go  into  the  service  against 
our  enemy  whenever  we  have  orders  from  the  Congress  and 
General  Court  to  turn  out  men  for  that  end."  Nothing  was 
done  in  relation  to  that  article,  or  others  bearing  on  the  same 
subject.  The  general  court  had  passed  an  act  relating  to  a 
"  speedey  and  cheep  course  for  receiving  of  Debts,"  and  Wil- 
liam Dunsmoor,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  take  "cognizance  of 
debts." 

A  movement  was  now  started  for  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution,  and  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  towns 
whether  they  would  consent  that  the  existing  "  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New 
England,"  together  with  the  council,  in  one  body,  by  equal 
voice,  should  consult,  agree  on  and  enact  such  a  "Constitu- 
tion and  form  of  Government  for  this  state,"  as  said  body, 
on  the  "  fullest  and  most  matured  deliberation,  shall  judge 
will  most  conduce  to  the  safety,  peace  and  happiness  of  this 
state  in  all  after  successions  and  generations,  and  if  you  would 
direct  the  same  to  be  made  public  for  the  inspection  and  peru- 
sal of  the  inhabitants,  before  ratification  thereof  by  the  as- 
sembly." This  warrant  was  directed  to  "  all  the  Male  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  being  free  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards."  The  meeting  was  held,  Octo- 
ber 7,  and  the  town  voted,  "  that  this  town  impower  the  pres- 
ent house  of  representatives  to  draw  up  a  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  transmit  back  for  the  town's  ratification."  On  the 
same  day  William  Dunsmoor,  Esq.,  was  chosen  representa- 
tive.   The  Constitution  proposed  by  this  convention  was 
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rejected  by  the  people  of  the  state,  though  the  vote  in  Lancas- 
ter was  111  in  favor  to  41  against  it. 

The  next  entry  in  the  town  Eecords  is  a  copy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  clear  and  beautiful  penmanship, 
with  the  name  of  John  Hancock  written  with  a  bolder  hand 
than  in  the  original.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  an 
order  of  the  Council,  sitting  in  Boston,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  July,  as  follows  : 

"  Ordered,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  print- 
ed, and  a  copy  sent  to  the  minister  of  each  parish,  of  every 
denomination,  within  this  state,  and  that  [they]  severally  be 
required  to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  congregations, 
as  soon  as  divine  service  is  ended,  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
first  Lord's  Day  after  they  shall  have  received  it.  And  after 
such  publication  thereof,  to  deliver  the  said  Declaration  to 
the  clerks  of  their  several  towns  or  districts,  who  are  hereby 
required  to  record  the  same  in  their  respective  town  or  dis- 
trict books,  there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  thereof." 

Before  this  time  the  seat  of  war  had  changed  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  Capt.  Samuel  Sawyer  was  in  the  army  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  retreat  across  the  East  river,  and  up 
Manhattan  island.  The  orderly  book  of  his  company,  in  his 
own  writing,  is  in  the  Archives,  and  is  well  worth  reading, 
but  contains  scant  matter  for  extracts. 

The  committee  of  "  correspondence,  inspection  and  safe- 
ty," had  arduous  and  disagreeable  duties,  in  the  opening  of 
the  war.  So  far  as  "  inspection  "  was  concerned,  the  office 
was  not  a  sinecure.  One  of  their  duties  was  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  their  neighbors  were  disloyal  to  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  to  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  till 
their  loyalty  was  revived,  or  they  were  driven  from  home 
into  the  British  lines.  After  inquiry  and  personal  visitation, 
they  formed  a  "  black  list "  and  reported  it  to  the  town,  when 
the  suspected  were  summoned  to  answer  for  themselves,  and 
publicly  recant .  In  June  ,1777,  Asa  Whitcomb ,  by  direction 
of  the  town,  and  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  general 
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court,  collected  evidence  against  such  as  were  deemed  "  in- 
ternal enemies  to  the  state."  He  reported  the  names  of 
Moses  Gerrish,  Daniel  Allen,  Ezra  Houghton,  Joseph  Moore, 
Solomon  Houghton,  James  Carter  and  Eev.  Timothy  Har- 
rington. Most  of  these  men,  perhaps  all  of  them,  were,  uj)on 
examination,  exonerated  by  the  town,  and  lived  as  peaceable 
citizens.  Possibly  they  had  a  lingering  love  for  the  ancient 
regime,  and  grave  doubts  about  the  success  of  the  patriots; 
but  doubtless  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  results  by 
which  their  country  became  free. 

The  process  was  curious,  and  though  disagreable  to  the 
parties,  seems  amusing  to  those  living  a  century  later.  Sep- 
tember 12, 1777,  it  was  "voted  that  the  Rev.  Timothy  Har- 
rington be  added  to  said  list."  This  was  the  "blacklist." 
And  then  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  return  a  list  of 
these  dangerous  persons  to  the  Clerk,  and  he  to  the  Justice 
of  the  quorum  as  soon  as  may  be.*'  Eleven  days  later  an- 
other meeting  was  held,  which  voted  that  the  "town  Clerk 
do  not  return  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  on  the  black  list 
till  after  the  next  town  meeting,  which  will  be  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  next."  The  scene  at  that  meeting  was  quite 
dramatic.  It  was  first  voted  that  "messeno^ers  be  sent  to  in- 
form  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  that  he  has  something  in 
agitation  now  to  be  heard  in  the  meeting  at  which  he  has 
liberty  to  attend."  The  reader  will  note  the  ingenuity  of  the 
phrase,  "he  has  something  in  agitation,"  when  all  the  agita- 
tion had  been  fomented  by  others. 

It  was  next  voted  that  Dea.  Benjamin  Houghton  be  sent 
to  inform  Mr.  Harrington  to  appear  at  the  meeting.  Then 
Dea.  Cyrus  Fairbank  was  also  sent  on  the  same  mission.  The 
deacons  were  all  sound  and  resolute  patriots.  The  next  en- 
try immediately  follows:  "Voted,  that  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Harrington's  name  be  struck  from  the  black  list."  The  re- 
sult was  brought  about  in  this  way.  Mr.  Harrington  came 
into  the  meeting,  and  when  called  to  answer  for  himself,  stood 
up,  venerable  with  age,  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  lay- 
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ing  bare  his  breast,  exclaimed,  "  Strike,  strike  here,  with  your 
daggers.    I  am  a  true  friend  to  my  country." 

One  of  the  severest  trials  incident  to  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  the  depreciation  of  paper  money.  As  early  as 
the  year  1777,  the  value  of  these  paper  promises  had  fallen 
to  an  alarming  degree.  A  meeting  held  November  24,  chose 
a  committee  to  consider  an  Act  of  the  general  court.  The 
report  of  the  committee  will  show  the  sentiment  of  Lancas- 
ter in  regard  to  the  subject.  "This  town,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  late  Act  made  for  putting  large  sums  of  the 
bills  of  credit  emitted  by  this  state,  on  interest,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  for  sinking  in  the  hands 
of  the  possessors,  all  sums  less  than  ten  pounds  excepting 
those  bills  less  than  one  dollar  ;  therefore  this  town  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  said  Act,  in  connection  with  a  tax  we  under- 
stand is  soon  to  come  out,  is  a  grievance  we  look  upon  greater 
than  to  sink  said  money  by  a  tax  or  taxes  as  the  people  are 
able  to  bear.  And  further,  we  look  upon  it  very  extraordi- 
nary that  said  court  should  lay  a  fine  on  the  tendering  said 
money,  when  at  the  same  time  the  face  of  said  bill  saith  it 
shall  be  of  such  value,  and  received  in  all  payments."  The 
town  resolved  to  petition  the  general  court,  in  accordance 
with  the  above. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  seventh  of  February, 
1778,  when,  besides  a  vote  to  accept  the  "Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  United  States 
of  America,"  the  town  agreed  to  make  the  cost  of  clothing 
the  soldiers  from  this  town  in  the  continental  army,  and  the 
pay  of  a  man  to  transport  said  clothing,  a  "town  charge." 
These  men  had  enlisted  for  "  three  years ; "  some  of  them 
"  during  the  war."  Their  names  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

At  the  March  meeting,  the  town  raised  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  and  forty-nine  pounds  and  seven  shillings  to  "pay 
soldiers  hired  for  eight  months  and  nine  months,  to  form  the 
continental  army  for  the  present  year."    This  apparently 
20 
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enormous  appropriation  was,  of  course,  in  depreciated  cur- 
rency. 

An  incidental  entry  in  the  Records  reveals  the  fact  that  sol- 
diers from  the  town  were  in  the  army  when  it  evacuated  New 
York,  and  also  in  "the  Jersies,"  in  1776-7. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  it  was  voted  to  raise  "  eighteen 
continental  men  for  nine  months,"  and  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
treasury.  It  was  then  voted  to  raise  "fourteen  men  more." 
The  committee  to  raise  the  men  consisted  of  the  commission- 
ed officers  of  the  companies,  the  selectmen  and  the  committee 
of  safety. 

In  October  a  committee  was  chosen  to  "  supply  the  fami- 
lies "  of  those  that  had  joined  the  army.  In  the  first  month 
of  the  next  year,  1779,  three  hundred  pounds  were  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the  army. 

The  fluctuatioii  of  the  currency,  by  the  year  1779,  derang- 
ed all  the  business  of  society,  and  prompted  legislatures  and 
towns  to  undertake  the  vain  efi'ort  to  control  prices  by  votes 
and  resolves.  In  May  the  town  chose  "four  persons  as  in- 
spectors of  the  market,"  viz.,  David  Osgood,  William  Duns- 
moor,  Nathaniel  Beaman  and  William  Putnam.  And  in  June, 
there  was  a  vote  passed  to  this  efi*ect,  "  that  the  price  of  the 
commodities  of  the  farmer  and  any  other  articles,  do  not  rise 
any  higher  than  at  this  time."  Then  a  committee  was  raised 
to  "ascertain  the  prices  of  every  article  of  life."  This  was 
done  with  the  hope  of  keeping  prices  fixed ;  an  efi'ort  utterly 
vain. 

The  call  for  soldiers,  by  the  general  court,  to  enter  the 
continental  army,  was  met  by  a  vote  to  enlist  men,  and  pay 
them  forty  shillings  per  month.  In  October  the  officers  were 
directed  to  "  proceed  to  a  draft  upon  their  respective  com- 
panies in  case  the  committee  cant  hier  the  men,"  and  in  case 
the  soldiers  would  not  enlist.  To  pay  the  soldiers  going  into 
the  service,  £6381  were  raised. 

Every  year  a  committee  was  chosen  to  fix  the  prices  of 
articles,  wages,  etc.,  and  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  see 
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some  of  the  prices  fixed  in  1777.  A  few  examples  will  be 
sufficient. 

sh.  d. 

Good  wheat,  per  bushel,  merchantable,        .....  6-8 

Eye,                  "                "    4-6 

Indian  Corn,  good,       .........  3-0 

Sheeps'  wool,  good,  per  pound,    .......  2- 

Pork,  fresh,  well  fatted,  "    0-4 

Beef,  grass  fed,             "           .       .       .       .       .       .       .  0-2h 

"    stall  fed,               "    0-3| 

Shoes  for  women,  cloth  or  leather,  per  pair,       ....  5-8 

Mutton  and  veal,  per  pound,   0-3 

Milk  in  the  winter,  per  quart,   0  2 

Good  wood,  delivered,  per  cord,   .       .       .       .       .       .  •      .  6-0 

Day's  labor  in  summer,        ........  3-0 

"         "    winter,   1-6 

Dinner,  roast  and  boiled,      ........  1-0 

Flip,  mug  of  half  a  pint  New  England  rum,       ....  0-9 

"         West  India       "          .       .       .       .  1-0 

Making  a  man's  cloth  breeches,    .......  4-0 

"         "      buckskin  "   6-0 

Boarding  a  man,  with  washing,  7  days,   6-0 

Bricks,  well  burned,  common  size,  per  1000,       ....  13-4 

Grammar  school  master,  per  month,     ......  £2-8-0 

Doctor's  fees:  vomit,  Ish. ;  purge,  Ish.;  mile's  travel,  8d;  pull- 
ing tooth,  8d;  visit,  8d,  and  all  other  doctoring  in  proportion. 

The  prices  of  many  articles  had  been  fixed  upon  by  a  con- 
vention held  at  Concord.  The  town  was  represented  in  the 
convention,  and  voted  to  adhere  to  the  prices  prescribed. 
This  became  rather  embarrassing  when  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency depreciated  so  low  that  it  was  worth  scarcely  as  much 
as  clean  paper.  The  town  charges  in  1780,  were  £7000. 
For  highways,  mending  bridges,  etc.,  £6000  were  raised. 
This  did  not  include  schools.  The  price  of  a  man's  labor 
had  risen  to  six  pounds  per  day,  and  other  things  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  following  statement  of  the  assessors,  for  the  year 
1779,  throws  light  on  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  state  of 
the  currency. 

May  14.     Assessed  a  continental  state  tax  of    .       .       .  £7,604-11-4 

June  18.  "         town  tax,   5,800-  0-  0 

"     "  "        highway  tax,   1,200-  0-0 
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Aug.  27.  Assessed  a  continental  tax,      ....  22,219-11-  3 

"     "            "        town  tax,   11,176-  3-  0 

"     "             "        county  tax,   178-12-10 

Feb.  3.             "        state  tax,   19,991-13-4 

"              "        town  tax,   6,381-  0-  0 

"               "         county  tax,   296-  2-11 


Total,  £74,847-14-  8 


By  June,  1780,  the  nominal  wages  of  a  soldier  had  risen 
to  a  high  figure.  For  example,  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  man 
that  would  enlist,  as  a  bounty  in  addition  to  the  wages  allowed 
by  the  state,  "£1400  lawful  money,  such  part  as  each  man 
may  want  to  be  paid  down ;  the  remainder  when  paid  to  be 
made  as  good  as  at  the  date  of  the  meeting.  Or  £13,  6,  8, 
lawful  money,  to  be  paid  in  the  old  way,  in  corn,  beef,  live 
stock,  or  any  produce  as  it  used  to  be  sold,  or  the  value 
thereof  in  continental  money."  There  was  need  to  stipulate 
that  the  pay  should  be  as  good  as  when  the  ofier  was  made, 
since  the  town  had  borrowed  money  of  Col.  Greenleaf  in  a 
former  year,  and  felt  reluctant  to  pay  him  except  in  depre- 
ciated currency.  The  sum  of  £150,000  was  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  soldiers. 

In  July  the  general  court  sent  for  forty-eight  militia  men, 
and  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  hire  them,  promising  to 
indemnify  said  committee  for  any  expense  incurred. 

At  a  meeting  held  October  24,  Capt.  David  Osgood,  Capt. 
Ephraim  Carter  and  Nathaniel  Houghton,  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  "  purchase  the  beef  sent  for  by  the  general  court," 
and  the  sum  of  £750  in  new  emission  money  was  raised  for 
that  purpose.  The  amount  of  beef  was  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  at  one  time,  and  over  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  at 
another  time. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1781,  came  a  requisition 
from  the  general  court  for  beef  and  for  soldiers.  The  town 
promptly  met  the  demand  by  choosing  a  committee  to  purchase 
beef  of  the  value  of  £1500,  new  emission,  and  by  a  vote  to 
"  raise  our  quota  of  men  to  serve  in  the  continental  army  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war."    The  committee  on  beef 
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were  David  Osgood,  Joseph  Carter,  Nathaniel  Houghton, 
Solomon  Jewett  and  Ephraim  Carter.  The  committee  for 
hiring  soldiers,  were  Israel  Moor,  Samuel  Thurston,  Nathan- 
iel Beaman,  Cyrus  Fairbank,  Jonas  Wyman,  Josiah  Kendall, 
jr.,  Samuel  Sawyer,  Ephraim  Wilder,  Eben.  Allen,  Joseph 
Ballard,  Joel  Houghton,  Thomas  Brown.  The  above  busi- 
ness was  transacted  on  the  second  of  January.  Adjourned 
meetings  were  held  on  the  eighth,  eleventh  and  twenty-fifth 
days  of  the  same  month,  at  which  the  committee  were  en- 
couraged to  act  with  vigor ;  their  number  was  enlarged  by 
adding  the  following  members,  viz. ,  Nathaniel  Balch,  Samuel 
Ward,Timothy  Whiting,  William  Dunsmore,  James  Richard- 
son and  Fortunatus  Eager.  It  was  truly  a  mihtary  com- 
mittee, containing  no  less  than  six  captains.  The  sum  of 
£6562  was  raised  to  hire  the  soldiers. 

It  was  found  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  hire  the  re- 
quired number  of  men,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequent  meet- 
ings held  in  February  and  March.  Three  times  the  question 
was  put  to  see  if  the  town  "  would  class  in  order  to  get  men 
for  the  army,"  and  three  times  it  was  voted  down.  Finally, 
the  town  added  seventeen  men  to  the  committee,  making  the 
whole  number  thirty-four.  The  town  was  divided  into  thirty- 
five  squadrons,  probably  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
might  have  a  definite  field  in  which  to  labor.  Meetings  were  held 
on  the  fifth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  March ;  the  last  of 
which  was  adjourned  to  the  second  day  of  April. 

Probably  the  men  were  raised  without  a  draft,  as  we  hear 
no  more  about  "classing  the  town."  By  an  Act  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  the  town  of  Sterling  was  set  up  in  April,  and  on 
the  nineteenth  of  May,  the  first  meeting  of  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster, after  the  separation,  was  held  in  the  meeting-house  of 
the  first  precinct. 

Calls  for  beef,  clothing  and  soldiers  came  from  the  general 
court  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  the  town  responded 
liberally  by  raising  the  money  needed.  September  10,  the 
town  requested  the  several  "  captains  to  call  their  companies 
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together"  on  the  next  Friday,  at  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
constables  were  directed  to  "  exert  themselves  to  collect  as 
much  money  in  silver  as  possible  for  paying  the  soldiers  their 
advance  pay." 

This  closes  the  record  of  town  action  in  raising  men,  money, 
food  and  clothing  for  carrying  on  the  revolutionary  war.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  October  the  British  army  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Washington,  atYorktown,and  the  war  was  really  closed, 
though  peace  was  not  formally  ratified  till  the  year  1783.  To 
some  readers  the  details  may  seem  a  dry  record  of  the  dead 
past ;  but  to  one  who  reads  aright,  they  are  throbbing  with 
life  and  interest.  Every  family  sent  its  representative  to 
the  frequent  town  meetings,  and  at  night  fathers  and  sons 
brought  home  the  story  of  the  united  action  of  the  town. 
Every  enlisted  man  was  known,  and  the  blessings  of  a  whole 
neighborhood  went  with  him  to  the  field  of  war. 

When  the  town  was  divided  into  thirty-four  squadrons,  and 
a  committee  of  thirty-five  of  the  most  active  and  respectable 
men  were  set  to  the  work  of  raising  soldiers,  it  is  plain  that 
the  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  with  great  force  on  all  who 
were  in  any  way  eligible  for  the  service.  Men  who  had  not 
been  in  the  army  ;  men  without  families  :  men  who  were  not 
bound  at  home  by  business  ;  in  a  word,  all  who  could  go,  were 
appealed  to  with  urgency  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country.  The  men  raised  bounties,  the  women  made  cloth- 
ing, the  old  men  encouraged,  the  church  and  minister  prayed 
for  those  who  put  on  the  harness  of  war.  Dea.  Moor,  chair- 
man of  the  enlisting  committee  asked  a  man  who  was  urged 
to  enter  the  service,  what  would  satisfy  him  in  the  way  of 
bounty.  He  replied  that  a  field  of  the  deacon's  adjoining 
his  own  lot  was  what  he  had  long  wanted.  "  Take  it,"  said 
Dea.  Moor,  "  for  if  we  lose  our  liberties  it  ivill  be  of  no  value 
to  me."  All  felt  the  need  of  sacrifice,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  In  this 
connection,  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  Capt.  Samuel  Ward 
may  find  a  place.    He  was  not  regarded  as  much  of  a  patriot, 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  but  being  a  man  of  great  sense 
and  shrewdness,  his  conduct  passed  unchallenged  by  the  "in- 
specting committee."  On  some  occasion,  after  repeated  de- 
mands had  been  made  upon  the  people  for  contributions,  a 
leading  patriot  named  Kendall,  expressed  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  the  citizens  to  do  so  much  as  was  required.  Capt. 
Ward  seized  his  opportunity,  showed  that  where  there  was 
a  willingness  to  give,  a  way  could  be  readily  found,  and  ad- 
vocated a  liberal  response  to  the  call  of  the  general  court. 
He  carried  the  meeting  with  him,  and  doubtless,  greatly  en- 
joyed the  laurels  snatched  from  the  head  of  a  prominent  son 
of  liberty. 

No  pen  of  historian  or  poet  can  adequately  tell  the  story 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  as  it  actually  pressed  upon  the  hands 
and  the  hearts  of  our  fathers  and  mothers.  The  exertions 
and  sacrifices  made  by  them  are  beyond  computation,  but  by 
the  blessing  of  heaven  they  achieved  a  success  beyond  their 
hopes.  During  more  than  a  hundred  years,  their  posterity 
has  been  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  and  a  vast  and  grow- 
ing empire  is  their  monument. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  Archives  of  the  common- 
wealth a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  soldiers  who  went 
from  Lancaster  into  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Those  who 
rushed  to  Concord,  Lexington  and  Cambridge,  on  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  of  April,  1775,Avere  duly  enrolled,  and 
the  time  of  their  service,  with  the  ofiicers  under  whom  they 
served,  is  now  on  record.  The  names  have  been  given  in 
preceding  pages.  As  soon  as  the  business  of  forming  a  reg- 
ular army  was  begun,  the  quota  of  the  several  states  was  fixed, 
and  recruiting  was  carried  on  by  direction  of  the  general  court, 
under  requisitions  from  congress.  The  quota  of  this  town 
was  always  filled,  it  would  seem  by  the  town  records,  though 
in  the  later  years  of  the  struggle,  much  urgency  was  needed 
to  induce  the  requisite  number  to  enlist.  Nor  is  this  an  im- 
peachment of  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  It  was  right  that 
those  who  left  their  homes,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
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putting  their  lives  also  in  jeopardy,  should  be  sustained  by 
those  Avho  staid  at  home  ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  readiness 
to  share  with  them  in  sacrifices,  the  men  were  found  who 
were  willing  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  camp,  and  the  haz- 
ards of  the  battle-field. 

Capt.  Burt,  of  Harvard,  commanded  one  of  the  companies 
in  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb's  regiment.  In  this  company  were 
two  men  from  Lancaster ;  viz. ,  Jonathan  Atherton  and  Moses 
Brewer.  Capt.  Longley ,  of  Bolton,  was  in  the  same  regiment, 
and  Daniel  Fleenar,  of  Lancaster,  belonged  to  his  company. 

Elijah  Dole  who  went  to  Quebec,  under  Gen.  Arnold,  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1775,  lived  through  the  campaign,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  letter  to  the  "  Committee  for  clothing 
the  continental  troops.  The  bearer  hereof,  Elijah  Dole,  be- 
longing to  my  company  in  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb's  regiment,  en- 
gaged in  the  American  service  immediately  after  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1775,  marched  from  Cambridge  on  September  13 
following  to  Quebec  ;  has  never  drawn  a  coat  according  to  the 
resolve  of  the  continental  congress  ;  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
amount  of  it  in  money  ;  has  applied  to  me  to  inform  your  Hon- 
ors in  his  behalf.  Seth  Heywood,  Lieut. 

Lancaster,  Dec.  2,  1776." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  who  were  in  the  continen- 
tal service  in  the  years  1777-80,  and  who  "  enlisted  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war."  The  number  of  the  regiment  and 
the  duration  of  each  man's  service,  are  stated  opposite  each 
name. 

George  Giddion,  70th    regt  ,        28  mos.       21  days. 

Ebenezer  Glazier,  15         "  36  " 

James  Armstrong,  "         "  u  u 

Cornelius  Baker,  "         "  "  " 

Abel  Bigelow,  5         "  «t  u 

Benjamin  Ballard,  13         "  34    "  12    "  3  yrs. 

Samuel  Bennett,  14         "  23  " 

John  Carter,  10         "  12    "  w. 

Thomas  Cleland,  15         "  44    "  28    "  w. 

♦Elijah  Dole,  10         "  18    "  30    "  3  yrs. 


♦Died  in  service. 
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John  Dollerson, 

13  th 

regt 

Nathaniel  Easterbrook, 

14 

Hiram  Eager, 

Crane 

s  " 

Gershom  Flagg, 

4 

(( 

Asa  Farrar, 

15 

( ( 

Samuel  Harring, 

10 

( ( 

Joshua  Johnson, 

5 

i:  ( 

Job  Lewis, 

10 

Levi  Larkin, 

15 

" 

Abel  Moor, 

10 

(( 

Nathan  Osgood, 

15 

( ( 

William  Prentice, 

5 

( ( 

Jacob  Phelps, 

10 

" 

Perley  Rogers, 

2 

James  Russell, 

10 

George  Richardson, 

14 

Seth  Ross, 

15 

Luther  Rice, 

15 

" 

Reuben  Ramsdell, 

15 

(C 

Wharf  Rand, 

15 

( ( 

Simeon  Kemp, 

Lemuel  Shed, 

10 

( ( 

*Robert  Skinner. 

10 

a. 

James  Snow, 

14 

Oner  Simes, 

15 

i  I 

Peter  Tew, 

16 

John  Wyman, 

10 

David  Whitcomb, 

10 

Francis  Whitcomb, 

10 

i  ( 

John  Warner, 

10 

Asa  Wyman, 

10 

( ( 

Jonathan  Wheelock, 

14 

u 

*Joseph  Wheelock, 

14 

( ( 

James  Willard. 

14 

C  ( 

*Daniel  Wyman, 

14 

Benjamin  TVheelock, 

1  A 

( ( 

Samuel  Wood, 

14 

(( 

*Abel  Wright, 

15 

li 

Joshua  Whitney, 

15 

u 

Aaron  Willard, 

15 

( I 

*Caleb  Whitney, 

15 

*Died  iu  service. 

45  mos. 

16  days 

W. 

36  " 

3  yrs. 

21  " 

14 

36  " 

3  yrs. 

36  " 

( ( 

36  " 

<c 

34  " 

i  ( 

36  " 

(C 

36  " 

( ( 

3  " 

1 

u 

19  " 

2 

( ( 

u 

36  " 

9  " 

20 

( ( 

9  " 

28 

( 

w. 

36  " 

3 

3  yrs. 

36  " 

li 

36  " 

n 

36  " 

(( 

12  " 

11 

enlisted, 

but  was  substituted  by 

36  " 

3  yrs. 

14  " 

8 

w. 

24  " 

14 

ii 

3  yrs. 

32  " 

22 

I  i 

w. 

3  " 

3  yrs. 

15  " 

22 

w. 

17  " 

21 

15  " 

28 

I  i 

3  yrs. 

36  " 

(C 

35  " 

26 

ti 

(( 

12  " 

W. 

36  " 

12 

(  c 

3  yrs. 

13  " 

6 

( ( 

11 

36 

i( 

18  " 

16 

il 

11 

35 

29 

li 

1 1 

36'  " 

li 

19  " 

9 

a 

36  " 

11 

36 

22 

t  ( 

li 

3  " 

10 

(( 

i  I 
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The  above  names  were  found  in  two  volumes,  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  relating  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
The  names  are  entered  in  the  volumes  by  regiments.  The 
letter  w,  indicates  that  the  soldier  enlisted  during  the  war. 
Two  or  three,  who  shall  be  nameless,  deserted,  after  being 
long  in  the  service. 

In  the  same  volumes  is  another  list  containing  the  names  of 
a  few  men  who  joined  the  artillery. 

3  yrs. 


John  Baker, 

Mason's 

Art. 

34  mos. 

Joseph  Bennett, 

33  " 

11  day 

Josiah  Bowers, 

(( 

27  " 

11  " 

Ebenezer  Flao;";, 

( ( 

36  " 

Ger shorn  Flagg, 

33  " 

23  " 

Thomas  Goodwin 

33  " 

6  " 

Jacob  Wilder, 

27  " 

11  " 

Joseph  Beaman, 

Warner's 

Art. 

18  " 

John  Keene,  Hawes'  reg't. 

1  " 

18  " 

w. 


There  is  still  another  list  of  men,  whose  time  of  service  was 
in  1780,  as  appears  by  the  following  record.  "Six  months' 
men  belons^ino-  to  Lancaster,  who  marched  to  West  Point  in 
the  continental  service,  including  ten  days  travel." 

Sgt.  Ebenezer  Flagg,  Samuel  Phelps,  William  Flud, 

"    Andrew  Haskell,  Ezra  Moor,  Samuel  Corey, 

Jacob  Allen,  Joshua  Phelps,  Stephen  Corey, 

Isaac  Eveleth,  Jona.  Barnard,  Oliver  Wheelock, 

Paul  Sawyer,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jona.  Tenney, 

Jeduthun  Sawyer,  Ebenezer  Burditt,  Jotham  Woods, 

Daniel  Willard,  Reuben  Wilder,  Abel  Sawyer. 

These  men  "  marched  in  July,  1780,  and  were  discharged  in 
December  "  of  the  same  year.  The  pay  they  received  amount- 
ed to  £253-0-8.  The  Andrew  Haskell,  who  figures  here  as  a 
sergeant,  is  supposed  to  be  our  veteran  friend,  Captain  Andrew 
Haskell,  who  resigned  because  others  were  promoted  over  his 
head,  but  whose  inborn  love  of  military  service  and  patriotic 
ardor,  impelled  him  into  the  field,  rank  or  no  rank.  The  spir- 
it of  the  man  was  above  his  position,  and  it  was  inextinguish- 
able. He  lived  here  till  the  year  1791,  when  he  enlisted  under 
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Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  led  our  forces  against  the  Indians 
in  the  northwest.  Our  army  was  badly  defeated  in  the  battle 
near  the  village  of  the  Miami  tribes,  November  3,  1791.  In 
this  fight,  Capt.  Haskell  was  killed. 

From  these  lists  we  learn  that  eighty-one  men  enlisted  after 
the  second  year  of  the  war ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
twenty-one  men  who  went  on  the  six  months'  service  at  West 
Point,  there  were  sixty  who  joined  the  army  either  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war.  As  their  average  time  of  service 
was  about  twenty-seven  months,  it  follows  that  Lancaster  had, 
in  addition  to  those  who  went  on  the  West  Point  expedition, 
about  forty  men  continuously  in  the  service  of  the  country. 
The  whole  number  of  soldiers  eno^ao^ed  in  the  Revolution  in 
addition  to  those  who  hastened  to  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
exceeded  three  hundred.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  histori- 
an Willard  for  saying  that  "  one-half  of  all  the  ratable  polls, 
from  sixteen  years  and  upwards,"  were  in  the  field,  at  different 
times.  Deducting  those  males  under  eighteen  and  over  forty- 
five,  there  would  be  but  few  able-bodied  men  left.  The  war 
drew  out  all  the  military  strength  of  the  town. 

It  would  be  impossible,  with  any  accessible  data,  to  state  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  citizens  of  this  town.  They  paid  taxes 
to  the  government,  paid  bounties  to  the  soldiers,  and  gave 
them  large  donations  in  food  and  clothing.  Their  losses  in 
consequence  of  a  changeable  and  depreciating  currency,  were 
immense.  But  they  went  through  the  struggle  with  an  un- 
faltering heroism,  inspired  by  love  of  country,  of  liberty,  and 
of  God. 

Some  may  be  disappointed  that  among  the  hundreds  who, 
first  and  last,  for  long  or  short  terms,  entered  the  public  ser- 
vice, no  man  became  distinguished  as  an  officer  of  high  rank. 
But  the  explanation  is  not  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  not 
many  men  obtained  great  eminence  as  military  officers,  either 
in  the  state,  or  the  confederation.  Secondly,  the  man  best 
qualified  to  take  rank  as  an  officer,  in  Lancaster,  adhered  to 
the  king.    Col.  Abijah  Willard  was  fifty-one  years  of  age,  in 
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the  Ml  vigor  of  his  faculties,  with  ample  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  endowed  with  a  genius  for  military  affairs.  If  he 
had  been  loyal  to  his  country,  he  might  perhaps  have  filled  a 
bright  page  in  American  history.  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb  was 
advanced  in  life,  and  soon  gave  way  to  younger  men.  Be- 
sides ,  before  the  war  closed  he  belonged  to  another  town.  Col. 
Henry  Haskell  made  a  respectable  ofiicer,  and  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  line  and  staflf,  acquitted  themselves  with  credit. 
It  is  enough  for  the  honor  of  the  town  that  Lancaster  sent 
her  full  quota  of  good  men  and  true,  and  that  her  soldiers  in 
the  field  and  her  citizens  at  home,  did  their  part  in  uphold- 
in «:  the  o^reat  arm  of  Washington. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


LANCASTEK  POLITICS  FROM  THE    REVOLUTION  TO  THE 
YEAR  1800. 

A  MEETING  of  the  town  was  held,  February  5,  1778,  to  act, 
among  others,  on  the  following  article.  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  accept  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Un- 
ion between  the  United  States  of  America."  The  first  busi- 
ness after  choosing  a  moderator  was  a  vote,  probably  unani- 
mous, "to  accept  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpet- 
ual Union  between  the  United  States  of  America."  From 
that  day  to  this,  Lancaster  has  been  true  to  the  Union, 
whether  under  the  Confederation,  or  under  the  Constitution. 

As  already  stated,  the  vote  on  the  State  Constitution,  May 
18,  1778,  was  more  than  two  to  one  in  favor ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  people  of  the  state.  The  subject  was  kept  be- 
fore the  public,  however,  and  the  legislature  sent  out  a  new 
proposition,  and  the  selectmen  were  directed  "  to  take  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  respecting  a  new  Con- 
stitution or  Form  of  Government."  The  question  came  be- 
fore the  town.  May  17,  1779,  when,  after  having  heard  the 
proposition,  it  was  voted  "to  accept  the  article  in  the  Court's 
order  concerning  a  new  Constitution,  with  this  addition  ;  we 
do  empower  our  representative  to  give  his  vote  for  choosing 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  with  Proviso  that 
the  Constitution  shall  return  into  the  hand  of  the  people  for 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation."  This  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution. Joseph  Reed,  Esq.,  was  the  representative  in  the 
general  court. 
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The  towns,  or  a  majority  of  them,  having  given  their  ap- 
probation, the  legislature  called  on  the  towns  to  choose  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  for  devising  the  new  constitution  or 
form  of  government.  The  town,  at  a  meeting,  held  August 
9,  voted  to  send  three  delegates,  and  by  ballot,  chose  Will- 
iam Dunsmoor,  Esq.,  Capt.  Ephraim  Wilder  andCapt.  Will- 
iam Putnam.  The  convention  met  on  the  first  of  September, 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Cambridge  ;  on  the  second  of  March, 
1780,  they  finished  their  labors,  and  submitted  their  work  to 
the  people,  by  whom  the  new  Form  of  Government  was  rati- 
fied. It  remains,  substantially,  to  the  present  day,  though 
important  amendments  have  been  made  at  different  times. 
The  people  of  Lancaster  treated  the  new  constitution  with 
great  deliberation.  It  was  laid  before  the  town  on  the  second 
day  of  May,  and  the  meeting  voted  to  have  it  read.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  till  two  o'clock.  Then  it  was  voted 
to  postpone  the  consideration  thereof  till  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month.  The  voters  went  home  to  ponder  on  the  pro- 
posed fundamental  law.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  at 
the  adjourned  meeting,  the  vote  was  "  to  receive  the  Consti- 
tution or  Form  of  Government  as  it  now  stands,"  ayes,  one 
hundred  and  three  ;  noes,  seven. 

The  first  election  of  state  officers  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, took  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  sec- 
ond precinct.  The  summons  was  "  to  the  freeholders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  having  a  freehold  estate,  within  the  state  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds, 
or  any  estate  of  the  value  of  sixty  pounds."  The  vote  was 
as  follows. 

For  governor.    The  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  69. 

The  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  9. 

Lieut,  governor,    The  Hon.  James  Warren,  Esq.,  40. 

The  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  Esq.,  13. 
The  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  Esq.,  2. 
The  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  1. 
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Nineteen  men,  all  "esquires"  but  three,  were  voted  for  to 
represent  the  county  of  Worcester  in  the  senate  and  coun- 
cil ;  among  them  was  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  who 
received  twenty-four  votes. 

October  9 ,  Capt.  William  Putnam  "  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  first  general  court  under  the  new  consti- 
tion." 

The  state  election  for  the  year  1781  took  place  on  the 
second  of  April.  The  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting- 
house of  the  second  precinct,  with  the  following  result.  John 
Hancock  had  fifty-six  votes  for  governor,  and  Thomas  Gush- 
ing thirty-eight  votes  for  lieut-governor.  Thomas  Gerrish 
had  one  vote  for  each  of  those  offices.  William  Dunsmoor 
and  John  Sprague,  Esqr's,  of  this  town,  received  a  few  votes 
for  senator  and  councillor. 

The  surrender  of  Gen.  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  occurred 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1781,  when  the  war  of  the 
revolution  was  virtually  ended,  although  the  treaty  of  peace, 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  signed  before  1783.  The  pressure  on  the  people  to  sup- 
port the  war  being  somewhat  lessened,  there  was  opportunity 
to  consider  local  and  state  grievances.  Steps  were  taken 
which  culminated  in  the  Shay's  rebellion  a  few  years  later. 
The  people  of  Lancaster  felt  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and 
joined  with  others  in  seeking  redress  ;  but  refused  to  enter 
into  any  violent  or  illegal  measures.  The  meeting  held  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1782,  acted  on  this  question.  "Will 
the  town  choose  one  or  more  persons  to  meet  at  convention  to 
be  held  at  Worcester  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April  next ; 
there  to  take  into  consideration  the  many  grievances  the  good 
people  of  this  county  at  present  labor  under,  and  to  petition 
the  general  court  for  redress?"  The  toAvn  sent  Capt.  Timo- 
thy Whiting  and  Capt.  Ephraim  Carter  as  delegates. 

The  same  day  occurred  the  annual  state  election,  when 
the  vote  showed  an  inclination  to  drop  Gov.  Hancock.  He 
received  but  twelve  votes,  while  thirty -two  were  cast  for 
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Hon.  eTames  Bowdoin.  It  was  supposed  that  Hancock  had  a 
stronger  sympathy  than  Bowdoin  towards  the  party  seeking 
redress  of  alleged  grievances.  Three  years  later  Bowdoin 
was  chosen  over  Hancock  on  this  account.  Thomas  Gushing 
had  twenty  votes  for  lieut-governor,  and  Gen.  Artemas  Ward, 
had  eight  votes.  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  was  chosen  senator 
for  the  county,  in  March,  1783. 

At  the  election,  April  7,  1783,  the  votes  were  for  Bowdoin, 
twenty-three  ;  for  Hancock,  twenty-one.  Thomas  Gushing 
received  all  the  votes  for  lieut-governor,  which  were  thirty. 

In  1784  the  state  election  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
Gov.  Hancock,  but  Lancaster  adhered  to  Mr.  Bowdoin. 
The  vote  was  for  James  Bowdoin,  fifteen  votes  ;  John  Han- 
cock, seven;  Gen.  Lincoln,  seven;  Artemas  Ward,  Esq., 
twelve.  Ward  led  in  the  vote  for  lieut-governor,  having  re- 
ceived twenty-one,  to  nineteen  for  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  a  few 


scattering. 


The  next  year,  1785,  the  Shay's  fever  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  conservative  feeling  of  Lancaster  was  decisively  express- 
ed at  the  election,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  as  follows. 

For  governor,  James  Bowdoin,   38 

"         "  Thomas  Gushing,       ....  3 

"         "  Oliver  Prescott,   1 

"  Moses  Gill,  ......  2 

"         "  John  Hancock,   1 

Thomas  Gushing  had  twenty-four  votes  for  lieut-governor, 
with  several  for  five  other  candidates. 

Gonventions  were  held,  from  time  to  time,  in  difterent 
towns  of  the  county,  by  those  who  were  in  the  movement 
which  ultimately  led  to  rebellion  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Lancaster  was  again  represented  in  any  of  them  except  that 
which  was  held  at  Leicester,  August  15,  to  which  Ebenezer 
Allen  was  sent  as  delegate.  A  committee  of  seven,  viz., 
Timothy  Whiting,  Moses  Smith,  John  Sprague,  William 
Willard,  Benjamin  Houghton,  Michael  Newhall  and  Samuel 
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Ward,  were  chosen  to  druw  up  "instructions  for  the  said 
Allen,  and  lay  them  before  the  town."  The  committee  re- 
ported to  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  fourteenth,  and  the 
instructions,  after  being  "  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,"  Avere 
adopted.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  town  author- 
ized no  revolutionary  action.  The  delegate  attended,  and 
made  a  report  to  a  town  meeting  on  the  twenty-first  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  some  of  the  points  pre- 
sented by  the  convention  were  approved,  and  some  rejected. 
There  was  a  proposition  for  a  change  of  the  constitution,  and 
also  for  the  issue  of  paper  money.  These  were  voted  down. 
Those  articles  which  asked  for  a  redress  of  certain  grievances 
were  approved.  The  town  steadily  held  to  peaceable  and 
constitutional  methods  of  securing  reform. 

A  meeting  was  held,  January  4,  1787,  when  an  address 
from  the  general  court  to  the  people  was  presented.  This 
address  was  a  sober  appeal  to  all  good  citizens  to  abide  by  the 
regular  mode  of  administering  the  government,  and  prom- 
ising to  give  due  consideration  to  the  complaints  of  the  suf- 
fering citizens.  This  address  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
Samuel  Ward,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  John  Sprague,  Esq., 
Moses  Sawyer,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Cyrus  Fairbank  and  Jonas 
Goss.  They  reported  to  a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-second 
of  January.  On  the  same  day  the  town  voted  to  "  discon- 
tinue the  delegate  to  the  county  convention." 

No  man,  so  far  as  known,  joined  the  insurgents,  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  citizens,  according  to  Willard,  joined  Gen.  Lin- 
coln's army,  and  "continued  with  him  till  the  rebels  were  dis- 
persed." Their  names,  though  worthy  of  remembrance,  have 
not  been  found. 

The  question  of  revising  the  state  constitution  came  before 
the  town  May  6,  1795,  when  the  vote  for  revision  was  sixty- 
one  ;  against  it,  twenty-five.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement 
at  this  time . 

At  the  election,  April  3,  1786,  Gov.  Hancock  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  vote .   James  Bowdoin  had  forty-four,  and  there 
21 
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were  two  scattering.  Thomas  Gushing  was  the  favorite  for 
the  second  phice .  The  rebellion  having  been  resolutely  squelch- 
ed by  Gov.  Bowdoin,  the  people,  in  1787,  called  Gov.  Han- 
cock again  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  kept  him  therein 
till  1794.  The  vote  in  this  town  was  eighty-four  for  Han- 
cock, to  thirty-eight  for  Bowdoin.  Gen.  Lincoln  who  led 
the  troops  against  the  rebels,  received  eighty-one  votes  for 
the  office  of  lieut-governor. 

In  the  meantime  the  states  had  succeeded  in  ^ettins:  a  con- 
vention  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National  Con- 
stitution. This  body  completed  its  labors  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  September,  1787,  and  reported  to  the  "United  States 
in  congress  assembled  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  In  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  congress, 
submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  a  convention  was 
called  by  the  general  court,  to  be  held  in  Boston,  to  act  on 
the  proposed  constitution.  The  meeting  to  choose  a  delegate 
was  held ,  November  27,1787,  when  the  town  voted  and  "  chose 
the  Hon.  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  a  delegate  to  represent  the  town 
in  the  convention  to  be  holden  at  Boston  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  January  next."  At  the  same  time  a  committee  of 
seven  was  chosen  "  to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  said  del- 
egate." The  committee  were  Benjamin  Houghton,  Samuel 
Ward,  Ephraim  Carter,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr. ,  Cyrus  Fair- 
bank,  Josiah  Ballard  and  Jonathan  Wilder.  Three  of  this 
committee  were  deacons,  and  two  or  three  were  captains.  The 
town  was  opj^osed  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  committee,  reflecting  the  views  of  the  town,  instructed 
the  delegate  to  oppose  it;  but  qualified  their  instructions 
so  as  to  leave  him  to  vote  according  to  his  discretion.  Mr. 
Sprague  was  a  wise  man,  and  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  the  town  and  county,  gave  his  voice  and  vote  in 
favor  of  the  constitution.  There  were  fifty  delegates  in  the 
convention  from  Worcester  county.  Only  seven  of  these 
voted  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Mr.  Sprague  was  one  of  the 
honorable  seven.  Ephraim  Wilder,  of  Sterling,  a  child  of 
Lancaster,  also  voted  in  favor  of  the  constitution. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  for  choice  of  state  officers,  April  7, 
1 7  8  8,  J ohn  Hancock  received  sixty-eight  votes,  Samuel  Adams 
and  Elbridge  Gerry,  each  received  one.  Samuel  Adams  had 
fifty-five  for  the  second  office. 

The  constitution  having  been  duly  ratified,  it  was  time  to 
choose  a  representative  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held,  January  29,  1789, 
when  the  voting  was  as  follows.  Hon.  Timothy  Paine  had 
forty-eight  votes ;  Hon  Artemas  Ward,  five  ;  Jona.  Grout, 
Esq.,  seven.  There  was  no  choice  in  the  Worcester  district. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  meeting  to  vote  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, but  the  town  and  state  voted  unanimously  for  George 
Washington.    John  Adams  became  vice-president. 

The  votes  for  governor  from  1789  to  1800  were  always  for 
the  winning  man,  except  in  one  year,  when  Inci'ease  Sumner 
received  more  votes  in  Lancaster  than  Samuel  Adams,  though 
the  latter  was  elected  by  the  state. 


1789.    For  governor, 

John  Hancock, 

47. 

James  Bowdoin, 

15. 

William  Gushing, 

2. 

1790. 

John  Hancock, 

76. 

James  Bowdoin, 

6. 

Samuel  Adams  received  every  vote  for  lieut-governor. 

1791. 

John  Hancock, 

66. 

1792. 

John  Hancock, 

67. 

Francis  Dana, 

4. 

1793. 

John  Hancock, 

58. 

Elbridge  Gerry, 

2. 

1794. 

Samuel  Adams, 

52. 

William  Gushing, 

31. 

1795. 

Samuel  Adams, 

65. 

Samuel  Dexter, 

3. 

1796. 

Increase  Sumner, 

71. 

Samuel  Adams, 

27. 

1797. 

Increase  Sumner, 

66. 

James  Sullivan, 

21. 

1798. 

Increase  Sumner, 

68. 

James  Sullivan, 

4. 

1799. 

Increase  Sumner, 

74. 
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The  election  of  Gov.  Bowdoiii  in  the  years  1785  and  1786, 
was  the  result  of  the  confidence  felt  in  him  by  the  more  con- 
servative part  of  the  people.  It  was  thought  that  Gov.  Han- 
cock was  inclined  to  nurse  his  popularity  by  being  too  lenient 
towards  the  lawless  and  disorganizing  elements  in  the  state.  It 
was  a  time  of  danger,  and  power  was  lodged  in  hands  that 
woiild  wield  it  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
benefits  of  social  order.  As  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  the 
people,  as  is  their  wont,  dropped  the  man  whom  necessity  had 
constrained  them  to  put  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  returned  to 
their  old  favorite.  But  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect  daring  life,  and  has  an  honored  place  in  the  history  of 
the  commonwealth. 

In  1792,  when  Washington  was  elected  to  his  second  term  of 
the  presidency,  the  people  of  Lancaster  were  doubtless  unan- 
imous in  his  favor ;  but  no  one  could  infer  this  from  the  votes 
cast  for  presidential  electors.  The  record  will  be  copied  as  a 
curiosity. 

For  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  November  2,  1792. 


Thomas  Dwight, 

18 

John  Sprague, 

9 

Moses  Gill, 

20 

Samuel  Baker, 

1 

Dwight  Foster,  . 

14 

Simeon  Learned,  . 

1 

Samuel  Lyman,  . 

10 

Jonathan  Warner, 

2 

Elijah  Dwight,  . 

18 

Samuel  Henshaw, 

8 

Abel  AVilder, 

2 

The  original  idea  of  the  college  of  electors  was  that  they 
were  to  use  their  discretion  in  voting  for  president  and  vice- 
president.  The  voters  therefore  voted  for  electors  according 
to  individual  preference,  leaving  the  electors  to  cast  their 
votes  as  they  pleased.  And  yet,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  vo- 
ters of  Lancaster  and  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
country,  wished  and  expected  that  Washington  might  be  elect- 
ed. But  soon  this  early  idea  and  method  became  obsolete. 
The  people  in  the  states  became  divided  into  two  parties,  each 
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having  its  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  their  gift.  Elec- 
tors were  nominated  simply  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  vote 
of  the  state  for  a  pre-determined  candidate,  and  woe  be  to  the 
elector  who  should  thwart  the  intentions  of  his  party. 

According  to  the  warrant,  the  freemen  of  Lancaster  were  en- 
titled to  vote  for  five  electors  "  in  the  district  formed  by  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire."  At  the 
same  time  they  cast  their  votes  for  five  representatives  in  con- 
gress. For  representative  from  Worcester  county,  Artemas 
Ward  received  every  vote  ;  in  all,  forty-seven. 

In  July,  1794,  the  town  considered  the  expediency  of  offer- 
ing additional  encouragement  to  the  soldiers  required  from 
this  town,  as  its  proportion  of  the  detachment  ordered  from 
the  militia.  This  was  at  the  time  when  war  with  France  was 
apprehended.  The  town  voted  that  whenever  the  "present 
detachment  of  militia  shall  be  called  into  actual  service  for  the 
term  limited  by  act  of  congress,"  etc.,  the  town  would  make 
the  wages  to  each  man  equal  to  forty  shillings  per  month,  pro- 
vided the  pay  allowed  by  the  nation,  or  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  state  should  not  equal  that  sum. 

In  1794,  the  votes  for  "one  representative  *  *  *  to  rep- 
resent the  fourth  western  district  were  for  Levi  Lincoln,  38  ; 
Dwight  Foster,  13.  In  1796  the  preference  of  the  town  was 
reversed,  and  Dwight  Foster  had  thirty-eight  votes  to  five  for 
Levi  Lincoln.  This  was  the  year  when  John  Adams  was  cho- 
sen president,  as  successor  to  Gen.  Washington.  Perhaps  the 
five  votes  for  the  first  Gov.  Lincoln  indicate  the  number  who 
were  friends  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Judo^e  Foster  w^as  a  strono^ 
federalist,  and  supporter  of  Pres.  Adams.  The  vote  for  elec- 
tor was  by  single  district,  and  Joseph  Allen  received  thirty- 
six  votes  ;  one  was  given  for  Moses  Gill. 

Two  years  later  Dwight  Foster  received  fifty-three  votes, 
for  representative  to  congress,  and  Levi  Lincoln  four.  Under 
Mr.  Jefferson,  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States. 
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During  the  adininistration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  especially 
when  our  relations  with  France  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
the  military  spirit  seems  to  have  received  a  new  impulse.  The 
old  song  of  "Adams  and  Liberty"  was,  doubtless,  sung  with 
special  emphasis,  at  public  gatherings.  The  French  faction 
Avhich  sought  to  embroil  the  country  in  a  war  with  England, 
in  the  time  of  Washington's  administration,  found  little  en- 
couragement in  Lancaster.  But  when  the  insolence  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  France  became  intolerable,  the 
people  of  this  place  were  ready  to  uphold  the  government  in 
maintaining  its  integrity  and  honor.  Probably  the  folio  wing"- 
action  of  the  town  was  inspired  in  part,  by  national  politics. 

"  Voted,  May  28,  1798,  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to 
furnish  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  of  the  mi- 
litia companies  of  Lancaster,  on  the  application  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  said  companies,  such  quantity  of  powder 
as  may  be  ordered  for  consumption  at  regimental  musters, 
not  exceeding  at  any  one  time  half  a  pound  to  each  man." 
Forty  dollars  were  raised  for  the  purpose. 

At  a  meeting,  June  18,  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  fur- 
nish twenty-four  cartridges  with  balls,  to  each  soldier  in  the 
two  militia  companies  ;  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  pay  the  expense.  At  the  same  time  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  were  raised  to  enable  the  selectmen 
to  "  purchase  a  number  of  stands  of  arms  for  the  use  of  those 
persons  who  are  unable  to  supply  themselves." 

General  Washington  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
1799,  and  the  event  caused  universal  mourning.  The  people 
of  Lancaster  evinced  their  profound  sorrow  by  appropriate 
action.  A  meeting  was  called,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1800, 
to  adopt  "  suitable  measures  for  carrying  into  effect  the  proc- 
lamation lately  issued  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  inconse- 
quence of  the  distressing  event  of  providence,  in  depriving 
the  world  of  our  illustrious  and  beloved  General  George 
Washington." 
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The  town  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  referred  the  article 
to  the  following  committee,  to  report  thereon.  Gen.  John 
Whiting,  Eli  Stearns,  William  Steadman,  Josiah  Flagg,  John 
Maynard,  Dea.  Benjamin  Houghton,  and  Captain  Jacob  Fish- 
er. After  an  adjournment  for  half  an  hour  the  committee 
made  the  following  report. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  sensibly  affected  by  the  afflic- 
tive dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  removal  of 
their  illustrious  and  beloved  patriot  and  citizen.  General 
George  Washington,  do  pass  the  following  vote,  viz. 

"  That  they  will  form  in  procession  at  the  house  of  James 
Liswell,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  instant,  and 
move  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  accompanied  by  the 
members  of  Trinity  Lodge,  attended  by  the  military  of  the 
town,  and  preceded  by  the  youth,  to  the  meeting-house  ;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  be  requested  to  attend  with 
them,  and  by  a  suitable  eulogy  or  discourse  and  prayer  to  com- 
memorate the  eminent  virtues  of  the  deceased,  in  compliance 
with  the  president's  proclamation  of  the  sixth  of  January  last. 

"  That  the  male  citizens  on  that  day,  wear  a  black  crape  or 
ribband  on  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow  ;  and  that  it  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  females  to  wear  a  black  ribband  on  their  hats 
or  bonnets. 

"  That  the  selectmen  purchase  four  yards  of  decent  black 
cloth  to  shroud  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards  present  the  same  to 
the'Eev.  Mr.  Thayer. 

"That  Gen.  Whiting,  Joseph  Wales  and  Caleb  Lincoln  be 
requested  to  marshal  the  procession  on  that  day." 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  carried  out 
with  an  earnest  solemnity  which  evinced  the  grateful  rever- 
ence of  the  people  for  the  father  of  his  country.  The  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster  have  never  wavered  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  policy  of  Washington. 

The  leading  offices  of  the  town  were  held  by  the  persons 
named  below,  between  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
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close  of  the  century,  December  31,  1800.  The  followmg  were 
the  moderiitors  previous  to  1782. 

Ebenezer  Allen,  Joseph  Reed,  Ephraim  Wilder, 

John  Sprague,  Cyrus  Fairbank,  Solomon  Jewett. 

William  Dennison,  Benjamin  Richardson, 

In  some  years  every  meeting  would  have  a  different  moder- 
ator. William  Greenleaf  was  clerk  for  several  years,  with 
occasional  intervals,  when  Nathaniel  Beaman,  Cyrus  Fairbank 
and  eTosiah  Leavitt  filled  the  temporary  vacancy. 

The  treasurer  from  1777  to  1781  was  Cyrus  Fairbank.  The 
town  was  divided  in  the  hitter  year,  and  Peter  Green  was 
chosen  to  fill  out  the  term. 

During  the  same  term  of  years  the  following  were  the  se- 
lectmen, the  first  four  named  having  been  chairmen. 

Ephraim  Wilder,  Nathaniel  Beaman,  William  Greenleaf, 

Solomon  Jewett,  Samuel  Sawyer,  William  Putnam,  ^ 

Levi  Moor,  Gershom  Flagg,  Ebenezer  Allen, 

Joshua  Fletcher,  Joel  Houghton,  Manasseh  Sawyer. 

David  Jewett,  Josiah  Kendall,  Benjamin  Richardson. 

The  same  men  Avere  kept  in  office  successive  years,  but 
their  position  was  often  transferred,  the  chairman  of  one  year 
being  second  or  third  the  year  following. 

The  delegates  to  the  general  court  were  William  Dunsmoor, 
three  years  ;  Samuel  Thurston,  Joseph  Read  and  William 
Putnam,  each  one  year.  Dunsmoor  was  a  leading  citizen 
and  patriot  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  town  was  divided  in  1781,  and  the  first  meeting  of 
Lancaster  after  Sterling  was  set  off,  was  in  May,  when  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  this 
date  several  prominent  names  disappear  from  our  Records. 
The  first  town  meetinof  was  oro^anized  as  follows  :  Josiah 
Wilder,  jr.,  moderator;  William  Greenleaf,  clerk;  Peter 
Green,  treasurer ;  Nathaniel  Beaman,  Moses  Sawyer  and 
Joseph  Carter,  selectmen.  Beaman  lived  near  the  house  of 
Charles  Safford ;  Sawyer  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and 
Carter  on  George  hill.  Peter  Green's  house  was  the  present 
barn  of  William  H.  McNeil.  The  road  ran  by  the  east  side  of 
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the  house.  William  Greenleaf  lived  in  the    Mansion  house." 
From  1782  onwards  the  following  men  were  moderators. 


Ebenezer  Allen, 
Peter  Green, 
Benjamin  Houghton, 
Ephraim  Carter, 
John  Whiting, 
James  Carter, 
Moses  Sawyer, 


Josiah  Wilder, 
Josiah  Ballard, 
Timothy  Whiting, 
Edward  Heard, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Joseph  Wales, 
John  Sprague, 


Cyrus  Fairbank, 
Nathaniel  Beaman, 
Michael  Newhall, 
John  Maynard, 
Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
William  Stedman, 
Merrick  Rice. 


Several  of  these  men  held  diiferent  offices,  and  were  prom- 
inent for  a  long  series  of  years.  Timothy  Whiting,  father 
and  son,  were  in  this  class.  They  kept  the  tavern  on  the 
Old  Common,  where  Joseph  B.  Moore  now  lives,  and  served 
the  traveling  public  during  two  or  three  generations.  They 
held  the  titles  of  captain  and  esquire,  then  more  coveted  and 
distinguished  than  at  present.  Gen.  John  Whiting,  son  of 
Timothy,  senior,  lived  nearly  opposite,  not  far  east  from  the 
Old  Common  cemetery.  Later  his  residence  was  near  the 
old  brickyard  on  the  road  to  the  North  Village ,  where  John 
Powers  now  lives.  Gen.  Whiting  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  filled  many  offices,  but  having  joined  the  party  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  could  not  be  elected  to  congress  from  a  district 
where  the  federalists  were  in  a  large  majority.  Capt.  John 
Maynard  was  much  relied  on  in  all  town  business,  not  only  as 
moderator  and  selectman,  but  as  chairman  of  committees  to 
build  bridges  and  care  for  schools.  Merrick  Rice  was  a  law- 
yer, and  a  man  of  considerable  property.  He  built  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Elnina  Green,  for  many  years  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  county.  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  was  also  a  law- 
yer, and  a  man  of  great  ability.  Michael  Newhall  was  prom- 
inent during  his  generation.  Dea.  Wales  and  Capt.  Ward 
were  merchants,  and  their  stores  were  equal  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  Carters  were  in  all 
town  offices,  as  were  their  ancestors  and  descendants  in  their 
time.  WiUiam  Stedman  Avas  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
represented  the  district  in  confess  several  terms. 
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The  town  clerks  from  178  L  to  the  end  of  the  century,  were  : 
Samuel  Ward,  seven  years;  Edward  Heard,  three  years; 
Joseph  Wales  and  William  Stedman,  each  four  years.  Peter 
Green  was  treasurer  till  1790  ;  Ebenezer  Torrey  to  1796,  and 
John  Maynard  for  the  residue  of  the  century. 

The  selectmen  in  this  period  of  nineteen  years  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Nathaniel  Beam  an, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Jonas  Fairbank,  jr. , 
Moses  Smith, 
James  Carter, 
Thomas  Gates, 
John  Whiting, 
Asa  Warner, 
John  Thurston, 
Moses  Sawyer, 


Ephraim  Carter, 
Jonathan  Whitney, 
Michael  Newhall, 
Benjamin  Houghton, 
Daniel  Stearns, 
John  Carter, 
Merrick  Rice, 
Joseph  Wales, 
Joseph  Carter, 


Jonathan  Wilder, 
Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
Timothy  Knight, 
Josiah  Ballard, 
Eli  Stearns, 
William  Stedman, 
Oliver  Carter, 
Josiah  Flagg, 
Joseph  White. 


From  this  list  some  familiar  names  gradually  disappeared, 
while  others  came  into  notice.  The  long  line  of  Whites  is 
renewed  in  the  above  Joseph,  deacon  and  probably  captain, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  whether  John,  Josiah  or  Joseph. 
The  selectmen,  or  a  part  of  them,  frequently  acted  as  the  asses- 
sors for  the  same  year.  Among  the  assessors  not  in  the  above 
list  of  selectmen,  were  Benjamin  Wyman,  Josiah  Bowers, 
John  Sprague,  Paul  Willard  and  Jonas  Lane. 

The  delegates  to  the  general  court,  were  Capt.  Michael 
Newhall,  three  years,  1787-9  ;  Ephraim  Carter,  1790 ;  Eph- 
raim Carter,  jr.,  1786,  1791-2;  Hon.  John  Sprague,  ten 
years,  1782-6,  1794-9.  At  the  election  in  the  spring  of 
1800,  being  in  poor  health,  he  declined  a  re-election,  and 
Capt.  Samuel  Ward  was  chosen. 

Probably  there  had  been  no  period  of  equal  duration,  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  when  it  was  served  in  the  various 
offices  above  named,  and  in  other  offices  less  responsible,  yet 
important,  with  more  ability  and  fidelity.  The  treasurers' 
books  were  kept,  and  the  selectmen's  accounts  were  present- 
ed, in  the  most  approved  method  of  the  book-keeping  of  that 
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date.  A  committee  was  chosen,  each  year,  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer  and  selectmen,  and  they  made  a  report 
to  the  town.  The  penmanship  of  the  clerks  was  generally  al- 
most as  legible  as  print,  and  some  of  the  clerks  held  an  ele- 
gant pen. 

After  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  he  was  al- 
ways chairman  of  the  school  committee,  and  most  of  the  visit- 
ing and  examining  of  the  schools  was  done  by  him.  His  as- 
sociates on  the  committee  were  among  the  best  educated  and 
most  respectable  men  of  the  town.  Here  are  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  John  Sprague,  John  Whiting,  Timothy  Whit- 
ing, jr. ,  William  Stedman,  Samuel  Ward,  Eli  Stearns,  Joseph 
Wales,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  John  Maynard.  A  singing-school 
was  kept  every  season  under  the  direction  of  a  special  com- 
mittee. Another  committee  was  always  chosen  to  hire  the 
Latin  orrammar-school  master. 

The  preceding  pages  show  whom  the  people  "  delighted  to 
honor"  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  toAvn,  state  and  nation..  Our 
fathers,  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  held  sound  princi- 
ples of  government,  followed  good  methods  of  administra- 
tion, and  elected  honest  men  to  office. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  TOWN  ;  PARISH  AFFAIRS  ;  THE  POOR  ;  ROADS 
AND  BRIDGES ;  LOTTERY  ;  SCHOOLS ;  ANNALS ;  POPULA- 
TION AND  WEALTH. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  the  town  was  shorn  of  its  larg^e 
proportions,  but  thereby  came  into  better  and  more  conven- 
ient form.  In  June,  1780,  a  petition  came  before  the  town 
from  certain  inhabitants  living  in  the  extreme  south,  asking 
to  be  set  off  to  Shrewsbury.  A  part  of  them  had  already 
been  joined  to  the  north  parish  of  Shrewsbury,  (now  included 
in  the  Boylstons,)  though  still  belonging  to  Lancaster  for  all 
town  purposes.  The  reasons  given  were  that  they  "  labored 
under  many  and  great  inconveniences  by  being  obliged  to 
travel  many  times  in  a  year,  a  great  distance,  to  transact  the 
necessary  business  of  the  town  ;  "  and  "  being  also  obliged  to 
travel  a  great  distance  to  attend  public  worship  on  Lord's  day, 
and  at  other  times."  The  line  of  division  which  they  asked 
for,  is  mainly  the  north  line  of  the  Boylstons  at  present.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  petitioners. 


Aaron  Sawyer, 
Nath.  Sampson, 
Frederick  Albert, 
Silas  How, 
John  Dunsmore, 
Jacob  Winn, 
Hugli  Moor, 
Nath  Hastings, 


Oliver  Sawyer, 
Silas  Hastings, 
Sam'l  Bigsby, 
Micali  Harthan, 
Joseph  Sawyer, 
Ezra  Beaman, 
Edmond  Larkin, 
Levi  Moor, 


Josiah  Bennet, 
Wm.  Dunsmore, 
John  Glazier, 
Phinehas  Howe, 
Elijah  Ball, 
Robert  Anderson,  jr., 
Nath.  Davenport. 


On  the  twenty-third  of  June  the  town  took  action,  and  this 
is  the  record  :  "  Voted  to  see  if  the  town  would  grant  the  pe- 
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tition  of  Aaron  Sawyer  and  others  to  be  set  off  to  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

Matters  had  now  reached  such  a  pass  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral readiness  to  concur  in  the  phm  to  transform  the  second 
precinct  into  a  town.  The  wonder  is  that  the  separation  had 
not  been  effected  many  years  before.  The  township  was  very 
large  and  ill  formed  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second 
precinct  lived  six,  eight,  ten  miles  from  the  meeting-house 
of  the  old  town ;  those  residing  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Lancaster  had  to  travel  ten  or  eleven  miles  when  the  town 
meetings  were  held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  pre- 
cinct ;  there  was  clashing  and  division  of  interest  in  relation 
to  schools,  bridges  and  roads,  and  finally,  there  were  inhabit- 
ants enough  to  form  two  respectable  towns.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  a  petition  infavor  of  a  division  was  signed 
by  prominent  inhabitants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
names  :  Jonathan  Kendal,  Jonathan  White,  James  Pratt, 
Gershem  Flagg,  Joseph  Carter,  Jonas  Wyman,  Jeremiah 
Haskell,  Ephraim  Carter,  jr. ,  Nath.  Beaman,  Daniel  Rugg,  jr., 
Timothy  Whiting,  Samuel  Adams.  The  petition  was  brief, 
and  in  these  words. 

"  We  the  subscribers  petition  to  the  selectmen  of  Lancas- 
ter, to  call  a  town  meeting  forthwith,  to  see  if  the  town  will 
choose  a  committee  to  send  to  the  general  court  to  see  if  they 
will  divide  the  town  as  the  line  now  stands." 

The  town,  September  25,  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
go  to  the  general  court,  and  present  the  general  wish  that 
the  town  might  be  divided,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
above  petition.  The  men  chosen  were  Capt.  Ephraim  Carter, 
jr.,  Capt.  Benjamin  Richardson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brown. 

The  petition  for  the  division  of  the  town  was  granted  by 
the  general  court,  in  April,  1781,  with  the  following  line  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Sterling.  "  Beginning  upon  the  south 
east  corner  of  Leominster,  and  from  thence  to  ran  a  line  east 
twenty-one  degrees  south,  one  hundred  and  sixty  perch ; 
and  from  thence  to  run  south  eight  degrees  west,  two  miles 
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and  an  half,  and  twenty  perch,  which  <]' stance  will  be  due 
west  from  Jonas  Fairbank's  house  ;  and  from  thence  to  run 
south  eighteen  degrees  west,  to  a  certain  place  called  the  foot 
of  the  Scar,  and  extending  on  south  line  until  it  shall  strike 
the  line  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury."  The  new  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  lord  Sterling,  a  general  in  the  army. 
The  act  of  incorporation  required  that  Sterling  should  pay 
its  proportion  of  the  "  several  taxes  already  assessed  upon 
them  "  by  the  town  of  Lancaster ;  that  the  poor  supported 
by  the  town  of  Lancaster,  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  towns  ;  and  that  all  the  town  stock  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  towns  of  Lancaster  and  Sterling.  Josiah 
Wilder,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  was  empowered  to  issue  a  war- 
rant for  the  call  of  a  town  meetino^  for  the  orsfanization  of 
the  new  town. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  general  court,  passed  May  2,  Mr.  Wil- 
der was  empowered  to  issue  a  warrant  to  "  some  substantial 
freeholder  in  Lancaster,"  requiring  him  to  warn  a  meeting 
of  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified  to  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  town  officers."  The  resolve  confirmed  the 
officers  already  chosen,  sworn  and  residing  in  Lancaster,  and 
the  warrant  was  directed  by  Esq.  Wilder  to  Samuel  Ward, 
who  issued  a  warrant  for  a  town  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
meeting-house,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  when  all  vacancies 
in  town  offices  caused  by  the  separation  of  Sterling,  were  to 
be  filled.  This  meeting  was  duly  held,  and  the  town  was  put 
in  running  order.  Josiah  Wilder,  Esq.,  was  chosen  moder- 
ator; William  Greenleaf,  town  clerk;  Nathaniel  Beaman, 
Moses  Sawyer  and  Joseph  Carter,  selectmen.  Dea.  Cyrus 
Fairbank  was  already  town  treasurer  and  continued  in  office 
till  Peter  Green  was  chosen  in  June.  Other  vacancies  were 
filled,  and  the  old  town,  with  large  territory  still  remaining, 
started  on  a  new  career  of  growth  till  Clinton  was  set  off  in 
the  year  1850.  The  two  towns  contained  about  the  same 
number  of.  inhabitants.  Perhaps  Lancaster  had  a  few  more 
than  Sterling.    By  the  census  of  1790,  the  two  towns  con- 
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tained  2880  iiihiibitauts  ;  of  these  1460  belonged  to  Lancas- 
ter, leaving  1420  to  Sterling. 

The  division  of  the  town  was  followed  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  parish  affairs.  Before  the  second  precinct  was 
erected  in  1743,  the  whole  town  was  a  parish,  and  all  paro- 
chial business  was  done  in  town  meeting.  When  Chocksett 
became  a  parish,  the  remaining  part  of  the  town  was  also  made 
a  parish,  in  connection  with  the  first  church,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  the  first  precinct  provided  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic worship,  appointed  parish  officers,  and  kept  its  own  Rec- 
ords. These  Records  have  not  come  under  the  eye  of  the 
writer,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  are  in  existence.  As 
soon  as  Sterling  was  incorporated,  the  first  precinct  became 
merged  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  which  henceforth  acted  as  a 
parish,  and  in  town  meeting,  annually  raised  the  minister's 
salary;  and  transacted  all  parochial  affairs.  Accordingly,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  town  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1781,  it 
was  voted  to  "pay  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  the  pres- 
ent year,  so  much  money  as  shall  make  good  the  original 
contract ;  and  that  he  may  in  June  draw  on  the  treasurer  half, 
or  in  December  following,  for  the  remaining  part ;  and  that 
the  selectmen  do  estimate  the  draught  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til he  shall  have  received  so  much  in  real  value  as  would  have 
made  his  salary  good,  as  if  paid  at  the  above  time  when  stated 
in  November."  When  settled  in  1748,  Mr.  Harrington  was 
offered  £2000  for  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage,  and  £480  old 
tenor,  as  an  annual  salary.  He  accepted  the  call  on  these 
terms.  The  salarj^,  says  Willard,  "was  annually  settled  by 
the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  life,  £480  old  tenor, 
equal  to  £64  lawful  money,"  or  $213.33.  For  a  few  years 
the  salary  was  as  high  as  $300.  The  currency  was  so  fluc- 
tuating, it  was  necessary  to  fix  it  by  the  price  of  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  living.  Li  1783  the  assessors  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  settle  with  Mr.  Harrington,  and  see  what  salary 
was  due  to  him,  and  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  give  him  a 
note  of  hand,  with  interest  for  the  balance  due  to  him.  From 
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this  time  forward  parish  business  occupied  but  little  of  the 
time  ill  town  meeting,  except  at  long  intervals,  when  repairs 
were  made  on  the  house  of  worship ;  collectors  were  chosen 
to  collect  a  minister's  tax,  and  action  was  taken  to  supply  the 
pulpit  in  Mr.  Harrington's  old  age,  as  w^ell  as  to  settle  his 
successor. 

In  August,  1785,  Cyrus  Fairbank,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
and  Jonathan  Whitney,  were  chosen  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  meeting-house,  and  see  "  what  repairs  are 
necessary  to  be  made,  and  make  a  calculation  as  near  as  they 
can  of  the  sum  it  will  cost."  But  before  the  meeting-house 
could  be  repaired,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money  to  pay  the 
expense.  For  this  purpose  it  was  voted  to  "  sell  the  ground 
where  the  three  hind  seats  on  each  side  of  the  alley  below  were 
built,  and  the  back  seat  round  the  galleries  together  with  the 
ground  where  the  long  pews  were  built."  Probably  an  in- 
creasino;  attendance  made  a  demand  for  seats,  and  therefore 
parts  of  the  floor  below  and  in  the  galleries,  which  had  been 
free,  and  perhaps  but  little  occupied,  had  now  a  money  value. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  sell  the  "  ground,"  or  room,  by 
public  auction.  This  having  been  done,  the  house  was  re- 
paired "so  far  as  the  pew  ground  money"  went,  in  purchas- 
ing "clapboards,  glass  with  new  frames  and  sashes,"  and  in 
building  two  new  "  porches,  one  on  the  south  end,  and  one  on 
the  north  end."  The  committee  were  Peter  Green,  Ephrairn 
Carter  and  Cyrus  Fairbank.  The  enlargement  of  seating 
room,  made  it  necessary  to  reseat  the  house  in  part,  and  the 
town  voted  that  the  selectmen  should  seat  the  house  "  upon 
one  poll,  and  real  and  personal  estate." 

At  a  meeting  held  October  15,  1787,  the  question  came  up 
whether  two  services  should  be  held  in  winter,  when  it  was 
voted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  town,  the  advanced  age  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  may  render  it  injurious  to  his  health  to 
attend  two  services  a  day  in  the  rigor  of  the  three  winter 
months ;  therefore  the  town  requests  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, whenever  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to  perform  two  services 
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a  day  in  those  months,  or  at  any  other  season,  to  signify  the 
same  to  the  congregation  at  the  close  of  the  first  service.  The 
deacons,  Fairbank  and  Houghton,  Ballard  and  Whiting  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  "  wait  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  with 
a  copy  of  the  above  vote." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Records  will  serve  to  show 
how  the  minister  was  paid,  and  the  money  value  of  several 
articles  of  produce,  in  old  and  in  lawful  money.  "The  arti- 
cles on  which  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington's  salary  were  stat- 
ed as  sold  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1788. 

Rye  at  28sh.  old  tenor,         ....  £140-  0-0 

Indian  corn,  21sh.  "   157-10-0 

Beef,  Ish.  4d.         "   160-  0-0 

Pork,  Ish.  6  3-4d.  "   .       .       .       .       .  95-15-0 

Old  tenor,   £553-  5-0 

In  lawful  money,  £73,  15,4;"  or  nearly  $250.00. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1789,  it  was  voted  "to  hire  preach- 
ing whenever  Mr.  Harrington's  want  of  health  should  render 
him  unable  to  preach,"  and  deacons  Fairbank  and  Houghton, 
with  Israel  Atherton,  Esq.,  were  chosen  a  committee  for  that 
purpose. 

The  roof  of  themeetino^-househavino:  been  found  "defective 
and  leaky  in  every  part  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  repair  it  to  any  good  purpose  without  shingling,"  the 
committee  on  repairing  the  house  were  directed  to  shingle  it. 

The  March  meeting,  1791,  directed  the  "  old  committee  to 
complete  the  repairs  of  the  inside  of  the  meeting-house  in 
the  most  prudent  manner."  In  the  May  meeting  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  sell "  pew  ground  "  was  accepted, 
from  which  it  appears  that  fifteen  pews  in  the  galleries  had  been 
sold,  and  paid  for  by  notes  of  hand;  and  that  two  pews  had 
been  set  up  where  the  women's  stairs  stood ;  and  the  same 
number  where  the  men's  stairs  stood ;  and  four  others  had 
been  "taken  off  the  body  seats"  on  the  men's  and  women's 
sides  of  the  house.  Thus  twenty-three  seats  were  made  avail- 
able for  revenue. 

22 
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The  report  of  the  committee  for  "  hiring  preaching  the  year 
past,"  presented  to  the  March  meeting,  in  1792,  shows  that 
Messrs.  Alden  Bradford,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  Thad- 
deus  M.  Harris,  afterwards  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  of  Dorchester, 
Joseph  Davis,  and  Daniel  C.  Saunders,  afterwards  president 
of  the  college  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  had  preached  here,  and  re- 
ceived about  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  therefor,  besides 
board .  At  the  same  meeting ,  March  1 2 ,  the  town  voted  "  that 
a  colleague — during  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington — 
be  settled  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  town  will  permit ;  and  after  to  continue  pastor 
and  minister  among  us."  And  a  committee  of  seven  was 
chosen  to  treat  with  Mr.  Harrington  "  touching  his  inclina- 
tion i-especting  such  colleague ;  and  also  touching  himself 
and  the  town  ;  and  to  supply  the  desk  for  the  space  of  twelve 
weeks  with  persons  as  candidates  for  settlement."  A  highly 
respectable  committee  was  raised  for  this  delicate  business, 
viz.,  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  Dea.  John  Whiting,  Israel  Ather- 
ton,  Esq.,  Dea.  Josiah  Ballard,  Capt.  Samuel  Ward,  Capt. 
Ephraim  Carter,  jr.,  and  Dea.  Benjamin  Houghton.  This 
committee  reported  to  a  meeting  held  July  2,  that  they  had 
conferred  with  Rev.  T.  Harrino^ton  "  touchino:  the  several  sub- 
jects,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,"  and  had  supplied  the 
desk  twelve  Sabbaths.  The  committee  were  continued,  and 
the  town  voted  to  "hear  Mr.  Thayer  a  further  time." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August  the  town  voted  "  to  set  apart 
Thursday,  the  sixth  day  of  September,  for  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  prepare  the  town  for  settling  a  colleague  "  with 
Mr.  Harrington ;  and  the  committee  were  directed  to  wait  ^n 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  desire  him  to  write  to  such  of  the  neigh- 
boring ministers  as  he  might  choose,  to  join  the  town  in 
keeping  the  fast,  and  some  one  to  preach  discourses  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

Dea.  Fairbank  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  town  had 
heard  candidates  enough,  and  on  his  motion,  the  toAvn,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  voted  that  the  town  "decline,  at 
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present,  employing  any  person  to  supply  the  desk  in  future, 
but  those  whom  they  had  heard  before."  But  those  having 
"  itching  ears,"  at  the  next  meeting,  January  14, 1793,  secured 
a  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  a 
new  list.  •  The  old  committee  were  excused  from  further  ser- 
vice, perhaps  at  their  own  request,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  charged  with  the  arduous  service.  Capt.  James 
Carter,  Capt.  John  Maynard,  Mr.  Jonas  Fairbank,  William 
Stedman,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Stearns. 

At  the  April  meeting  two  hundred  pounds,  lawful  money, 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  parson's  sal- 
ary, and  supplying  the  desk  "  for  the  current  year. 

However,  the  "  minds  of  the  town  "  seem  soon  to  have  been 
united,  and  the  church  gave  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  a  call  to 
settle  in  the  gospel  ministry  as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, during  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  after  his  decease,  if  Mr. 
Thayer  should  survive  him.  The  town,  at  a  meeting  held 
June  3,  Y otQdi'' unanimously ,  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  be 
settled  with  us  as  colleague  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Harrington, 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Harrington  ;  and  our  minister  if  he 
survives  Mr.  Harrington,  should  Mr.  Thayer  agree  to  settle 
as  our  minister  as  above  expressed." 

The  following  committee  of  fifteen  was  chosen  by  the  town 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Thayer  in  regard  to  terms  of  settlement, 
and  report  in  the  afternoon :  John  Sprague,  William  Sted- 
man, Israel  Atherton,  Jo siah Ballard,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Moses 
Sawyer,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Jonas  Fairbank, 
Ephraim  Carter,  jr.,  Joseph  Wales,  Cyrus  Fairbank,  Eli 
Stearns,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr. ,  and  Benjamin  Houghton.  The 
committee  reported  "  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  be 
given  him  as  a  settlement ;  the  sum  of  ninety  pounds  annually 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Harrington,  as  salary  ;  and  after  the 
decease  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington, the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  annually  as  salary."  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  raised, 
to  join  with  a  committee  of  the  church,  to  present  Mr.  Thayer 
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the  "  doiDO'S  of  the  church  and  town  relative  to  his  settling^  in 
the  Avork  of  the  gospel  ministry,  in  this  place,  and  to  request 
his  consideration  thereof  and  answer  thereto."  The  committee 
were  John  Sprague,  William  Stedman  and  Israel  Atherton, 
esquires.  Mr.  Thayer  accepted  the  call  in  a  letter  which  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  church,  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  settling  of  a  minister,  in  former  times,  was  a  memo- 
rable event,  and  it  will  be  interesting  in  all  time  to  come,  to 
read  the  proceedings  of  the  town  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Thayer's  settlement.  The  whole  action  of  the  town  evinces 
a  high  estimate  of  the  Christian  ministry  ;  a  delicate  and  rev- 
erent reo^ard  for  the  feelino^s  of  their  ao^ed  minister ;  a  suit- 
able  appreciation  of  their  new  choice,  and  the  proper  self- 
respect  of  an  intelligent  community.  In  these  days,  when 
ministers  "  come  as  visions  ;  so  depart ;"  when  they  are  called 
in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  thrust  out  without  ceremony,  it  is 
refreshing  to  recall  the  more  dignified,  kindly  and  respectable 
methods  of  our  fathers. 

A  meeting  to  make  jDreparation  for  the  ordination  was  held 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  when  Mr.  Thayer  was  "re- 
quested to  address  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Which  being  done, 
it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Thayer  "  have  the  thanks  of  the  town  for 
his  petition,  etc.  for  the  Divine  Blessing."  A  committee  of 
five  was  chosen  to  confer  Avith  the  pastor  elect  on  "  such  time 
and  modes  of  payment  of  his  settlement  and  salary  as  may 
be  best  adapted  to  his  circumstances,  and  the  convenience  and 
iiiterest  of  the  town."  The  committee  were  Israel  Atherton, 
Samuel  Ward,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr. ,  Eph- 
raim  Carter,  jr.  Another  committee  of  five  was  raised,  viz., 
John  Whiting,  Benjamin  Houghton,  Josiah  Ballard,  Cyrus 
Fairbank  and  Ebenezer  Allen,  all  but  the  last  deacons,  to  con- 
fer with  Messrs.  Harrington  and  Thayer  on  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  solemnity,  [of  ordination,]  and  transact 
any  "  other  matter  or  thing  that  might  be  thought  necessary 
for  a  decent  and  happy  performance  and  conclusion  of  the 
whole  subject." 
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Then  a  committee  of  three  was  elected  by  ballot  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  with  some  person  or  persons  to  make 
provision  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  npon 
such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  will  be 
most  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  town.  Eli  Stearns, 
Oliver  Carter,  Joseph  Wales  were  the  committee. 

The  same  meeting  authorized  the  sale  of  one  of  the  best 
long  seats  on  each  side  of  the  middle  aisle  for  pews,  and  thus 
raise  money  to  pay  for  repairs.  The  committee  for  repairing 
the  meeting-house  were  then  "  directed  to  plaster  or  white- 
wash, and  support  the  floors  and  galleries  "  in  such  manner 
as  mio'ht  be  suitable  and  safe  for  the  ordination  services.  A 
crowd  was  always  expected  on  such  occasions.  Not  only  the 
town's  folk,  but  people  from  all  adjacent  towns  were  accus- 
tomed to  attend.  And  they  were  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  every  family  keeping  open  house  for  vis- 
itors. 

A  vote  was  then  passed  directing  the  selectmen  to  make 
such  repairs  in  the  pulpit  as  "  would  be  for  the  convenience  of 
Mr.  Thayer."  Wednesday,  the  ninth  of  October,  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  of  ordination.  This  was  more  than  a  year 
after  the  candidate  first  preached  in  the  place. 

There  was  another  meeting  on  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
when  the  committee  on  repairs  were  instructed  to  "  paint  the 
front-work  of  the  galleries,  the  pulpit,  and  the  deacons'  seat." 
The  same  day  the  committee  on  providing  for  the  ordination, 
were  "authorized  to  assign  seats  for  the  church,  council,  and 
singers,  and  to  appoint  suitable  persons  to  guard  the  same, 
and  the  door,  and  preserve  due  order  in  and  about  the  meet- 
ing-house on  the  day  of  ordination." 

The  ordination  took  place  at  the  appointed  time .  The  or- 
der of  the  services  will  find  the  appropriate  place  in  the  next 
chapter.  Two  or  three  items,  however,  remain  to  make  the 
narrative  complete .  The  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Thayer 
on  the  "  time  and  modes  of  payment  of  his  settlement  and 
salary,"  made  a  report  which  was  adopted,  as  follows  :  "that 
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one  hundred  pounds  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
in  one  year  from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  without  interest ; 
and  that  an  obligation  be  given  him  for  the  payment  of  the 
other  hundred  pounds  of  his  settlement,  payable  in  two  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  with  interest  from  that  day 
till  paid."  The  annual  salary  was  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  on 
the  first  of  March  and  September.  This  action  was  on  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  when  the  town  voted  to  raise  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  settlement,  agreeably  to  the  report 
of  the  committee." 

The  committee  of  entertainment  presented  their  account 
of  expenses  at  the  ordination,  amounting  to  nearly  £57,  or 
about, one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  the  amount  was 
"  immediately  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  ac- 
count of  the  committee."  Then  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the 
town  be  "presented  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Wales,  Oliver  Carter 
and  Eli  Stearns  for  their  timely  and  useful  exertions  in  pre- 
paring suitable  provision,  etc.,  for  the  ordaining  council,  and 
for  the  polite  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  business  of 
attending  upon  them  ;  and  that  their  freely  rendering  this  ser- 
vice be  recorded  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their  generosity." 

It  was  voted,  unanimously,  to  request  a  copy  of  the  Ser- 
mon, Charge  and  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  for  the  press, 
and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  and  Is- 
rael Atherton  were  chosen  a  committee  to  procure  those  pro- 
ductions. The  sermon  and  other  parts  were  to  be  printed  by 
subscription,  and  the  town  treasurer  was  directed  to  subscribe 
for  one  hundred  copies,  for  the  use  of  the  town,  to  l)e  dis- 
posed of  as  follows,  viz.  "Twenty  copies  for  the  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer ;  twelve  for  the  Rev.  David  Osgood  ;  six  for 
the  president  of  the  university  at  Cambridge  ;  sixteen,  being 
one  for  each  of  the  Rev.  clergy  who  assisted  at  the  council 
at  the  ordination  ;  and  forty-six  to  be  distributed  among  such 
heads  of  families  belom^ins:  to  the  church  and  consfreofation 
as  shall  choose  to  receive  them  gratis." 
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The  dogs  of  the  town  seem  to  have  become  demoralized 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  necessitating  the  following 
action,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1794.  "It  being  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  every  citizen  to  promote  good  order  and 
decorum  in  time  of  public  worship,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
there  having  been  frequent  disturbances  in  and  about  the  meet- 
ino^-house  at  those  times,  voted  that  the  inhabitants  be  earn- 
esthj  requested  to  confine  their  dogs  at  home,  in  future,  on 
Sundays,  in  order  to  prevent  like  disturbances  ;  and  that  the 
town  may  not  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing some  other  method  to  remedy  so  great  an  inconvenience." 

November  3,  those  persons  who  usually"  made  use  of  the 
pillows  in  the  meeting-house  to  hang  their  hats  on"  were  re- 
quested to  find  some  other  place  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  selectmen  were  directed  to  open  a  passage-way  in  front 
of  the  pews  on  the  side  galleries,  and  to  assign  seats  there  for 
the  people  of  color. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  died  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  1795.  His  salary  had  been  paid  as  usual,  while  he 
lived,  and  the  town,  at  an  adjournment  of  the  March  meeting, 
held  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  179(j,  voted  to  appropriate 
one  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents  for  the  "  pay- 
ment of  the  funeral  expenses  of  our  late  Rev.  Pastor,  Tim- 
othy Harrington,  deceased,  and  other  incidental  charges." 

At  a  meeting  in  April,  1797,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  John 
Sprague  and  John  Whiting  were  chosen  a  committee  to  "  erect 
suitable  gravestones  in  memory  of  Mr.  Harrington,  with  such 
inscriptions  thereon  as  should  be  proper  for  the  subject."  The 
gravestones  cost  sixteen  dollars.  The  inscription  will  be 
found  in  the  Notes  on  the  Old  Burying  Yard. 

An  order  for  clearing  and  cutting  the  bi  ush  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground,  amounted  to  two  dollars  and  a  quarter.  It  is  not 
specified  whether  the  Old  Yard  or  the  Old  Common  Yard  was 
meant.  Subsequently,  1799,  the  matter  of  appointing  a  sex- 
ton or  sextons  to  take  care  of  the  burying-places,  was  refer- 
red to  the  selectmen,  who  were  authorized  to  carry  it  into 
efi*ect. 
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The  record  of  the  town,  in  its  capacity  as  a  parish,  will  be 
creditably  closed,  for  the  last  century,  by  the  following  ac- 
tion, taken,  April  3,  1797,  on  a  report  made  by  Daniel  Rugg, 
Ephraim  Carter,  John  Sprague,  John  Whiting  and  Eli  Stearns. 
"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  article  relative  to 
singing,  beg  leave  to  report  that  it  will  be  expedient  for  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  knowledge  in  that  part  of 
religious  worship,  a  sum  be  granted  and  assessed  with  the 
minister's  tax  of  seventy -five  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  sing- 
ing-school.'' The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  money  raised. 

The  setting  up  of  Sterling  having  been  effected,  a  few 
points  remained  to  be  adjusted  between  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter. May  19,  1781,  the  town  clerk  and  selectmen  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  "  recover  the  town  of  Lancaster's  books 
from  Sterling."  Committees  were  chosen  to  perambulate  the 
line  of  division,  and  also  to  divide  the  town  stock  and  ar- 
range about  the  division  of  the  poor  who  received  town  sup- 
port. Probably  the  wishes  of  these  objects  of  bount}^  were 
regarded,  by  placing  them  in  the  towns  towdiich  they  belonged 
by  birth  or  residence. 

A  project  was  before  the  town,  at  different  times,  to  unite 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  in  establishing  a  work- 
house and  almshouse  in  common,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  permanent  plan  was  ever  adopted. 

All  matters  of  dispute  between  Lancaster  and  Sterling  were 
finally  adjusted,  by  the  following  agreement,  bearing  date  No- 
vember 1,  1781.  "  We  the  subscribers,  selectmen  of  the  towns 
of  Lancaster  and  Sterling  have  this  day  reckoned  and  settled, 
and  received  in  full  for  all  accounts  against  said  towns,  and 
have  agreed  that  all  the  accounts  which  shall  be  brought 
against  said  towns,  shall  be  paid  by  the  towns  they  originated 
from  ;  and  have  divided  all  town  stock,  and  poor  of  said  town, 
ao^reeable  to  the  act  of  the  o'eneral  court  for  the  division  of 
said  towns,  called  the  incorporating  act.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  set  our  hands."  Signed  by  Nathaniel  Beaman,  Jona. 
Wilder,  Jonas  Fairbank,  jr. ,  for  Lancaster ;  and  Israel  Moore, 
Benj.  Richardson,  and  Josiah  Kendall,  jr.,  for  Sterling. 
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Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  the  hue  between  the  towns 
should  be  according  as  those  living  on  the  border  were  taxed. 

This  accounts  for  the  jagged  and  unsightly  look  of  the 
map,  made  by  running  the  line,  zigzag,  round  farms  which 
lay  on  either  side  of  a  straight  line.  Such  folly  has  not  since 
been  allowed  to  disfigure  any  other  part  of  the  town's  lines. 

As  stated  already,  the  town  had  before  it  the  question,  how 
to  support  those  who  were  unable  to  support  themselves  ; 
and  in  this  connection,  was  the  other  question,  what  should 
be  done  with  the  idle  and  dissolute,  who  would  not  support 
themselves,  nor  their  children.  For  many  years  there  was 
neither  almshouse  nor  workhouse.  The  vicious,  when  their 
presence  could  be  endured  no  longer,  were  warned  out  of 
town,  if  they  had  no  legal  residence  here ;  or  were  handed 
over  to  the  county  jailer. 

The  poor  were  kindly  treated.  Sometimes  aid  was  rend- 
ered to  families.  There  is  the  record  of  a  woman  receiving 
aid  from  the  town  for  taking  care  of  her  husband.  Like  cases 
when  one  relative  cared  for  another,  are  found.  Some  were 
boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in  families  which  would 
receive  them.  They  were  expected  to  work  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  house,  so  far  as  they  were  able.  This  diminished 
the  cost  to  the  town.  The  children  of  such  parents  were  to 
be  sent  to  school  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  town  authorities  to  take  the  place  of 
parents  towards  children  whose  natural  guardians  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  take  good  care  of  them.  They  were  bound 
out  to  farmers  or  mechanics,  and  so  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  tlirift.  The  men  who  took  them  into  their  service , 
were  under  bonds  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  to  give  them 
training  in  business,  as  well  as  a  fixed  time  to  attend  school. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
unusual  number  of  children  needing  the  guardianship  of  the 
fathers  of  the  town.  It  is  believed  that  the  town  has  an  hon- 
orable record  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  her  unfortunate 
children. 
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In  1791  the  selectmen  put  an  ancient  law  into  working  or- 
der, by  instructing  the  constables  to  warn  out  of  town  certam 
specified  persons.  The  edict  was  issued  several  times  between 
January  and  April,  and  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  male 
and  female,  with  their  children,  and  all  under  their  care,  were 
ordered  to  depart.    The  warning  reached  high  and  low  alike. 
Jacob  Fisher,  Michael  Newhall  and  Eli  Stearns,  were  in  the 
number.    An  extract  from  the  Records,  March  11,  1791,  will 
illustrate  a  curious  phase  of  life  in  preceding  generations. 
The  mandate  is  to  the  constables,  in  the  words  following. 
"  You  are  directed  to  warn  and  give  notice  unto  the  Hon.  John 
Sprague,  late  of  Eochester,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  Esq., 
and  sherift'of  the  county  of  Worcester,  John  Maynard,  late 
of  Frarningham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  Edmund 
Heard,  late  of  Worcester,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Esq., 
Ebenezer  Torrey,  late  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
gentleman,  William  Stedman,  late  of  Cambridge,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  MerrickKice,  late  of  Brookfield,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  gentleman,  and  Joseph  Wales,  late  of 
Brain  tree,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  gentleman,  who  have  late- 
ly come  into  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  abiding  therein,  not 
having  obtained  the  town's  consent  therfor,  that  they  respec- 
tively depart  the  limits  thereof,  with  their  children  and  all  un- 
der their  care  within  fifteen  days." 

Judge  Sprague  had  been  in  the  town  about  twenty  years, 
and  had  already  represented  the  town  in  the  general  court  not 
less  than  four  years .  The  others  were  frequently  in  responsible 
ofiices.  How  then  can  we  account  for  this  apparent  freak, 
and  make  that  seem  reasonable  which  appears  absurd?  It 
was  the  law  that  no  one  could  o-ain  a  residence  without  the 
consent  of  the  town,  and  when  persons  moved  in  whose  pres- 
ence was  not  desirable,  they  were  warned  to  depart.  In  the 
case  of  new  comers  who  were  welcome,  nothing  was  done, 
and  in  process  of  time,  perhaps  half  the  people  of  a  town 
would  be  in  the  category  of  those  who  were  liable  to  be  warned 
off".    It  is  conjectured  that  about  the  date  above  na,med,  a 
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number  of  people  came  hither,  who  for  various  reasons,  were 
not  wanted,  and  that  in  warning  them  to  depart,  strict  im- 
partiality was  used  towards  all  who  had  not  obtained  the  town's 
consent  to  set  up  their  homes  in  Lancaster.  The  warning 
having  been  given,  those  whose  presence  was  desired,  could 
easily  get  permission,  while  the  others  would  be  obliged  to 
return  to  their  legal  domicile,  or  "seek  fresh  lields  and  pas- 
tures new."  Fortunately  for  them  the  commonwealth  was 
large  enough  to  give  every  man  a  home. 

Seven  years  later,  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant.  May 
2,  1798,  to  inquire  in  what  manner  citizens  of  the  town  who 
were  not  lawfully  settled  herein,  might  become  so ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  viz. ,  John  Sprague, 
William  Stedman,  and  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.  The  result 
came  out  in  this  form  at  an  adjourned  meeting:  "that  the 
subject  of  that  article  be  referred  to  the  assessors,  they  to 
communicate  with  the  committee  thereupon,  and  receive  from 
them  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  and  thereafter  to  act  their 
discretion  relating  thereto." 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  nothing  was  done  in  relation 
to  the  education  of  the  young  besides  keeping  the  schools  as 
usual.  No  changes  by  way  of  improvement,  and  no  addition 
to  the  annual  appropriation  could  be  expected  in  such  a  time. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  1780,  the  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  £8,000  for  schooling.  Nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  the 
grammar  school,  but  probably  it  was  continued.  The  grant 
was  in  the  depreciated  currency,  and  perhaps  w^as  equal  to 
$270.00. 

The  next  year  Sterling  was  set  off,  with  about  half  of  the 
territory,  and  nearly  that  proportion  of  the  children  of  school 
age.  But  the  appropriation  for  schools  was  made  before  the 
division.  The  sum  raised  for  schools  was  eight  thousand 
pounds,  when  the  "  price  of  a  man's  labor  "  was  fixed  at  twelve 
pounds  a  day  in  summer,  and  nine  pounds  in  winter.  The 
method  of  keeping  the  grammar  school  was  not  changed. 
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At  the  annual  mooting  in  1782,  eig-lity  pounds  were  raised 
to  "be  schooled  out  in  squadrons  as  formerly."  This  was  the 
sum  granted  in  years  before  by  the  undivided  town.  The  word 
"  squadron  "  as  applied  to  divisions  of  the  town  for  school  pur- 
poses, seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  a])out  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  This  year  the  price  of  a  man's  labor  was  three 
shillings  to  the  last  of  September  ;  and  two  shillings  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  next  two  years  the  same  sum 
was  applied  to  schooling.  The  currency  was  greatly  improved. 

But  in  1785,  a  step  was  taken  in  advance.  The  sum  de- 
voted to  schools  was  £100,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
"inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  several  school  squadrons, 
and  make  a  new  reguhition  so  that  there  may  be  a  squadron 
or  squadrons  so  large,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  through  the 
year."  Gershom  Flagg  with  the  Assessors ,  who  were  Nathan- 
iel Beaman,  Ephraim  Carter,  jr.,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.  and 
Moses  Smith  constituted  the  committee.  They  reported  to 
the  adjourned  meeting,  April  4,  wdien  the  town  voted  that 
George  Hill  squadron  and  the  Neck  squadrons  [there  were 
two]  should  keep  the  grammar  school  that  year,  and  that  nine 
pounds  additional  should  be  raised  for  schooling,  the  said 
squadrons  to  have  the  benefit  thereof.  This  included  the  whole 
of  the  Neck*,  on  the  east  and  west  roads.  South  Lancaster  and 
George  hill  ;  in  short,  a  large  majority  of  the  town  and  prob- 
ably a  still  larger  proportion  of  taxable  property. 

The  town  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  purchase  of  "  the 
back  part  of  Mr.  Sprague's  house  for  a  w^orkhouse,''  on  the 
ground  doubtless,  that  the  idle  and  vagrant  needed  some  whole- 
some discipline.  Probably  nothing  Avas  done  in  regard  to  the 
workhouse,  as  the  matter  came  up  the  next  year,  in  another 
shape . 

The  annual  meeting  in  1786,  took  action  in  regard  to  scIkwIs 
similar  to  that  of  the  year  before.  The  question  came  up  as 
to  what  measures  the  town  would  take  "  with  divers  idle,  dis- 
solute and  disorderly  persons  and  poor  families  "  who  had 
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come  into  the  town,  but  had  not  "  gained  an  inhabitancy  there- 
in." The  town  also  considered  the  best  measures  for  provid- 
ing for  the  "  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  poor 
and  improvident  parents,  *  *  *  and  for  preventing  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  indolence  and  intemperance  "  that  too  much 
prevailed.  Another  article  for  consideration  related  to  uniting 
with  the  towns  of  Harvard  and  Bolton  in  building  a  work- 
house. 

Votes  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  joint  workhouse,  and 
removing  the  idle  and  dissolute  who  had  not  gained  a  resi- 
dence. With  regard  to  the  neglected  children,  the  following 
important  action  was  taken.  The  selectmen  were  directed  to 
attend  immediately  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  families 
in  the  town  who  were  likely  to  become  chargeable,  and  to  bind 
or  put  out  to  good  masters,  or  into  good  families,  all  children 
w^iich  by  law  they  were  impowered  to  put  out,  to  the  end  that 
the  "rising  generation  in  this  town  might  not  be  brought  up 
in  idleness,  ignorance  and  vice." 

The  joint  workhouse  project  failed  of  concurrence. 

The  appropriation  and  division  of  the  school  monej^  con- 
tinued the  same  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  with  the  follow- 
ing important  modifications  which  were  presented  and  approv- 
ed. May  12,  1788. 

"  Proposals  for  a  grammar  town  school.  On  condition  the 
town  will  vote  to  any  squadron  in  town  twelve  pounds  to  sup- 
port a  grammar  school  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  also  vote 
that  the  subscribers  may  be  a  squadron  in  town,  and  draw 
their  own  money  as  other  squadrons  do,  the  subscribers  do 
engage  to  become  a  squadron  agreeable  to  such  vote,  and  to 
support  such  school  for  that  term  on  the  following  plan.  1. 
Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  other  Arts  beneficial  to  the  rising 
generation,  shall  be  taught  in  said  school.  2.  No  scholar  shall 
be  admitted  into  said  school  who  cannot  read  the  Psalter  well 
without  spelling.  3.  The  school  shall  be  quarterly  visited  and 
inspected  by  a  committee  of  five  persons,  whereof  the  minis- 
ter of  the  town  for  the  time  being  shall  be  Chairman.  Two 
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of  the  four  shall  be  chosen  by  the  town,  and  two  by  the  squad- 
ron. 4.  The  town  may  at  any  time  vote  minors  into  the  school, 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  educate  them  there,  pay  nig  their 
proportion  for  each  scholar  so  voted  in,  and  by  a  committee 
vote  in  school  affairs,  on  equal  principles  with  subscribers,  and 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  squadron  while  they  have  one  or 
more  scholars  in  the  school.  5.  And  whereas  the  money  which 
the  said  squadron  may  draw  as  their  proportion  of  the  school 
money  granted  by  the  town,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  school,  and  the  remainder  must  be  other- 
wise raised,  'tis  therefore  provided  that  any  person  may  send 
one  scholar,  paying  their  proportion  of  the  money  so  other- 
wise raised,  and  to  be  averaged  by  the  number  of  scholars  in 
said  school,  such  scholars  being  entered  for  one  year  at  least, 
and  no  person  not  being  of  the  squadron,  shall  send  more 
than  one  when  the  number  of  scholars  shall  amount  to  thirty. 
6.  The  squadron  shall  have  the  sole  direction  of  the  school  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing  plan."  The  subscribers  to 
the  school  were  John  Sprague,  William  Greenleaf,  William 
Locke,  John  Ballard,  Michael  Newhall,  Jonas  Wyman,  Nathan- 
iel Willard,  Edmund  Heard,  Moses  Smith,  Josiah  Wilder, 
Samuel  Ward,  Israel  Atherton  and  Peter  Thurston.  The 
town  voted  the  conditional  twelve  pounds  for  one  year. 

The  same  arrangement  was  continued  in  the  year  following. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  general  court  enacted  the  law  au- 
thorizing towns  to  divide  themselves  into  districts  for  school 
purposes,  which  Mr.  Mann  considered  the  "  most  unfortunate 
law  ever  enacted  in  the  state  "  in  relation  to  the  schools.  The 
town  immediately  acted  under  the  law,  and  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  1789,  formed  several  squadrons  or  districts.  One  was 
called  the  northern  squadron,  and  was  "  formed  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  and  estates,"  and  the  school-house  Avas  placed  at 
the  "  cross  of  the  roads  south  of  William  Hosley's,"  now  Joseph 
Farwell's.  The  names  of  Willard  and  Farwell  are  still  com- 
mon in  that  section  of  the  town.    The  Whites,  whose  head- 
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quarters  were  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  west  of  Still  river  bridge, 
have  no  representative  in  the  neighborhood. 


Samuel  Sanderson, 
John  Willard, 
Oliver  Tenney, 
Jona.  Tenney, 
Samuel  Stevens, 
Jona.  Willard, 
John  White,  jr., 
Frank  Davis, 
Jonathan  White, 
Abijah  White, 
William  Hosley, 
William  Willard, 


Paul  Willard, 
John  White, 
Leonard  Farwell, 
Abner  Whitney, 
Peter  Tenney, 
William  Willard,  jr., 
Simon  Willard, 
Benjamin  W.  Willard, 
Jotham  Woods, 
Nathaniel  Willard,  jr., 
John  White,  3d. 


Another  squadron,  with  a  school-house  at  Col.  Henry  Has- 
kell's, north  of  the  Brick  tavern,  was  formed  of  the  following 
persons  and  their  estates . 


Henry  Haskell, 
John  Richards, 
Daniel  Knight, 
Joseph  Farwell, 
Peter  Atherton, 
Ebenezer  Pratt, 
Daniel  Willard, 
Jona.  Stone, 
Solomon  Goodfry, 
Lemuel  Barret, 
Israel  Butler, 


V': 


Timothy  Barret, 
Jere  Pratt, 
Peter  Stieney, 
William  Deputron, 
Peter  Willard, 
John  Campbell, 
Benjamin  Priest, 
Joseph  Priest, 
Jacob  Zwear, 
Asa  Wyman. 


To  the  squadron  of  Edward  Robbins  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  the  following  persons  were  added  :  Daniel  Rugg, 
Manassah  Knight,  Jacob  Kilbourn,  Daniel  Johnson,  Widow 
Knight  and  Samuel  Rugg. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  1790,  the  town  accepted  the  re- 
port of  a  committee,  which  provided  for  the  building  of  a 
"  Latin  grammar  school "  near  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, and  raised  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  support  of  the 
English  grammar  school,  to  be  divided  among  the  several 
school  squadrons  upon  the  same  principle  as  before,  with  the 
exception  that  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  pounds  should  be 
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anniuiUy  deducted  froni  the  two  center  squadrons,  viz.,  the 
Neck  and  George  hill,  so  called,  which  sum  was  to  be  used  in 
support  of  the  Latin  grammar  school,  provided  such  a  school 
should  be  kept  in  a  school-house  situated  in  the  most  conven- 
ient central  spot  in  the  town. 

The  "  most  central  spot "  was  not  considered,  on  reflection, 
to  be  near  Mr.  Harrington's,  whose  house  was  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Thayer ;  and  therefore,  the  town,  on  the 
fourth  of  October,  voted  to  place  the  Latin  grammar  school- 
house  on  the  "  common  land  south  side  of  the  road  opposite 
Gen.  Greenleaf's  garden."  Gen.  Greenleaf  lived  in  the  Man- 
sion house,  so  called,  and  the  school-house  was  placed  near 
the  house  of  Daniel  Stowell.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
town  oXvned  "common  land"  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Stowell's 
and  the  railroad  station.  The  school-house  stood  there,  and 
there  many  children  received  a  good  education,  during  two 
generations.  The  house  was  moved  to  the  Old  Common,  and 
thence  to  South  Lancaster. 

The  plan  of  the  house  reported  by  the  committee  did  not 
suit  the  town,  whereupon  another  committee  was  chosen  who 
immediately  reported  that  the  house  should  be  "  28  feet  long 
and  22  feet  in  breadth,  with  12  feet  posts,  with  nine  windows, 
24  squairs  of  glass  each,  and  a  porch  in  front  10  feet  by  7, 
with  two  windows  12  squairs  each,  two  chimne3^s,  one  at  each 
end  of  said  house,  and  to  be  seated  within  as  the  committee 
for  building  said  house  shall  direct."  Deacon  Cyrus  Fairbank, 
Capt.  John  Maynard  and  Mr.  Jonas  Lane  were  chosen  a  build- 
ing committee. 

Li  1 791,  the  town  raised  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds 
for  schools,  and  appropriated  the  money  as  in  the  year  preced- 
ing. Eflbrts  were  made  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  division  of  the  money,  and  the  support  of  the 
Latin  grammar  school,  but  nothing  permanent  was  eifected. 

The  appropriation,  the  next  year  was  one  hundred  and  tifty 
pounds,  and  the  money  was  divided  according  to  the  follow- 
ing plan,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  town  was  now  arranged 
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is  thirteen  squadrons.  The  committee  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable  at  that  time 
to  alter  the  bounds  of  the  squadrons  so  as  to  make  an  equi- 
table division  of  the  money,  and  gave  their  opinion  that  the 
"  several  squadrons  as  they  then  stood  "  ought  to  draw  their 
several  parts  of  one  hundred  pounds  which  might  be  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  English  grammar  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  viz. 


Neck,  [present  Center]  . 
George  hill,  ..... 
Old  Common,  .... 
William  Willard,  [north  east] 
Simon  Willard,  [old  No.  3,  east  side] 
James  Goodwin,  [Lunenburg  road] 
Henry  Haskell,  [Shirley  road] 
Ebenezer  Allen,  [New  Boston] 
Cyrus  Fairbank,  [Deers  Horns] 
Aaron  Lyon,  [No.  3,  west  side] 
Walnut  swamp,  [Ballard  Hill] 
William  Tooker,  [Clinton] 
Stephen  Wilder, 


£15-  3-  9 
14-19-10 

5-  10-  0 

7-  4-  5 

2-  1-  1 

6-  7-  9 
4-16-  8 

7-  1-  0 

8-  10-  0 

8-  13-  2 
14-  0-  0 

3-  1-10 
2-  9-  8 

£100—0—0 


"  And  should  the  town  appropriate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  schooling,  that  fifty  pounds  of  the  same  be  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  Latin  grammar  school  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  as  in  the  last  year."  The  committee 
were  John  Sprague,  Israel  Atherton,  William  Stedman,  Tim- 
othy Whiting,  jr.,  Samuel  Ward.  The  idea  does  not  seem 
as  yet  to  have  dawned  on  the  town  that  all  the  children  should 
have  equal  opportunities  for  education,  but  only  according  to 
the  taxes  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

At  an  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1793,  held 
April  1,  much  business  was  done  in  relation  to  schools.  First, 
one  hundred  pounds,  lawful  money,  were  appropriated  for  the 
23 
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support  of  the  English  grammar,  and  sixty-five  pounds  for 
the  Latin  grammar  schools,  to  be  applied  as  in  the  last  year. 
The  following  men  were  chosen  to  "  inspect  the  schools  "  :  John 
Sprague,  William  Stedman,  Israel  Atherton,  Esq.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  a  visiting  committee.  It  had  always  been  the 
duty  of  the  minister,  but  Mr.  Harrington  was  now  too  infirm 
to  do  the  service. 

Next  a  committee  of  six, — John  Sprague,  William  Sted- 
man, Israel  Atherton,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  esquires,  Capt. 
Samuel  Ward  and  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Willard — was  chosen  to 
"report  a  uniform  method  to  be  observed  by  the  school-masters 
in  town  for  teaching  schools  in  future."  Then  a  committee 
of  three  was  raised  "  for  hiring  a  Latin  grammar  school-master  " 
for  the  year  ensuing.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Timothy  Whiting, 
jr.,  and  Eli  Stearns  were  charged  with  this  duty. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  two  squadrons,  known  as  Col.  Has- 
kell's and  Salmon  Goodfry's  were  united,  and  the  "people 
called  Shakers "  had  the  privilege  of  "  drawing  their  own 
money,  and  schooling  it  out  in  their  own  way." 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  propose  a  uni- 
form method  of  instruction  in  the  schools  was  not  made  till 
January  7,  1794,  by  which  time  Eev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  was 
in  position  to  render  assistance,  for  which  the  town  voted 
grateful  acknowledgments.  The  report  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion, but  some  of  its  regulations  may  be  given  in  an  abridged 
form.  1 .  The  grammar  school  was  to  admit  all  who  could  read 
the  English  language  by  spelling  the  same .  2 .  The  third  class 
was  to  consist  of  those  who  could  read  by  spelling,  and  they 
were  to  be  taught  to  spell  the  words  in  the  lessons  without 
the  book.  They  were  also  to  attend  to  accents.  3.  The  second 
class  was  to  read  without  spelling  the  words,  and  they  were 
to  use  the  Dictionary  in  spelling.  They  were  to  study  Gram- 
mar and  apply  its  rules  in  reading.  Then  they  were  to  learn 
to  write.  4.  The  first  class  was  to  advance  to  the  study  of 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.  5.  The  same  rules,  substantially 
applied  to  the  scholars  in  the  district  schools.    6.  Persons 
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qualified  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  were  to  take  up 
those  languages  if  their  parents  desired  it.  7.  The  books 
prescribed  were  these  :  Perry's  Spelling  Book  and  Grammar, 
Perry's  Dictionary,  the  Bible,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Morse's 
Abridgment  of  his  Geography.  The  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors were  to  be  selected  by  the  committee.  They  recommended 
that  the  town  provide  school-books  for  the  scholars,  but  that 
one  book  might  be  used  by  more  than  one  scholar.  That  is, 
the  same  book  would  go  from  one  to  another.  They  also  ad- 
vised that  teachers  should  obtain  certificates  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, according  to  law,  before  beginning  their  schools.  One 
hundred  pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
English  grammar  schools,  and  seventy  pounds  for  the  Latin 
grammar  school.  The  committee  to  inspect  schools  were 
Messrs.  Thayer,  Sprague,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  John  Whit- 
ing, Stedman,  Ward  and  Eli  Stearns. 

Two  hundred  pounds  were  devoted  to  schools  in  1795,  seven- 
ty of  which  went  to  the  Latin  school.  Salaries  and  fuel  were 
included.  The  town  was  districted  anew  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  number  of  schools,  and  increasing  their  dura- 
tion. The  three  northern  districts  were  reduced  to  two,  and 
the  two  in  the  southeast  were  united  in  one.  The  Neck  and 
Old  Common  districts  were  formed  into  two.  The  several 
districts  were  to  be  known  by  numbers  as  follows,  viz. 

The  school-house  near  Leonard  Farwell,   .        .        .  No.  1 

"         "        in  the  northwest,  .        .        .        .  "  2 

"         "        near  Jeremiah  Ballard,  .        .        .  "  3 

"                     "    Samuel  Wilder,  [George  hill]  "  4 
*'           "    the  corner  of   Wm.  Phelps, 

[Lane  Crossing]         .        .  "  5 

"    Dea.  J.  Wales,  [Neck]   .        .  "  6 

"         "           "    Amos  Sawyer,  [Deers  Horns]  "  7 

south  of  Prescott's  mills,  [Clinton]  "  8 

'*         "        near  Edward  Fuller,  [Harris  mills]  "  9 

The  committee  reported  that  the  town  should  build  the 
school-houses  ;  that  the  money  for  schooling  should  be  divi- 
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ded  amoii2:  the  schools  according-  to  the  number  of  scholars 
from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  that  the  Latin  school 
should  be  suspended  two  months  in  the  year,  between  De- 
cember 20  and  February  20  ;  and  that  the  money  thus  saved, 
should  be  "  averaged  upon  the  five  smallest  and  most  distant 
districts."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Eecords  that  ten 
districts  were  retained. 

Federal  money  came  into  use  in  1796,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  of  it  were  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Latin  grammar  school ;  and  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  other  schools.  Nothing  was  done,  as  yet,  in  the  way 
of  building  the  new  school-houses.  In  some  districts  there 
were  old  houses ;  in  some,  barns,  shops  and  rooms  in  dwell- 
ing-houses were  used. 

The  appropriation  in  1797  took  off  twenty -five  dollars  from 
the  Latin  grammar  school,  probably  because  the  time  had  been 
shortened.  An  important  modification  of  the  schools  was 
made,  this  year,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  committee,  headed  by  John  Sprague.  Avoiding  details, 
the  following  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  main 
point  of  alteration.  "  That  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammar 
school  be  kept  the  current  year,  by  several  masters  in  sever- 
al places,  viz.,  six  months  in  the  grammar  school-house  by  a 
master  provided  by  the  hiring  committee  ;  two  months  in  the 
Neck  district ;  two  months  in  George  hill  district ;  and  two 
months  in  the  Walnut  swamp  district,  difi'erent  in  time  from 
the  said  six  months,  by  masters  provided  by  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  paid  out  of  the  school  money  they  severally  draw." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  master  might  have  been  employ- 
ed by  the  several  districts  in  succession,  and  that  probably  was 
the  intention.  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  might  attend  in  any 
district  to  which  they  did  not  belong  by  paying  tuition. 

The  visiting  committee  in  1798,  consisted  of  eleven  high- 
ly respectable  men,  probably  every  one  of  them  capable  of 
performing  their  duties,  except  in  the  examination  of  the  Lat- 
in and  Greek  classes,  and  perhaps  half  of  them  were  equal 
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to  this  service.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  ex  officio,  Samuel  Ward, 
T.  Whiting,  jr.,  William  Stedman,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  John 
Maynard,  JohnSpragiie,  John  Whiting,  Joseph  Wales,  Jonas 
Lane,  John  Thurston.  The  duty  of  visiting  the  schools,  how- 
ever, was  mainly  done  by  Mr.  Thayer,  who  was  very  faith- 
ful and  efficient. 

This  year  two  hundred  dollars  v/ere  expended  on  the  classi- 
cal school  and  five  hundred  for  the  other  schools. 

The  same  appropriation  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  made 
in  1799,  and  that  the  money  might  be  well  expended,  the 
town  amply  provided  competent  committees,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  list. 

For  hiring  a  Latin  grammar  school-master,  Samuel  Ward, 
John  Maynard  and  Oliver  Carter.  John  Maynard  "  request- 
ing to  be  excused,"  John  Whiting  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

A  school  committee  of  eleven  "  to  visit  the  schools  "  was 
composed  of  the  following  leading  citizens.  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Thayer,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Jonas  Fairbank,  Israel  Ather- 
ton,  John  Sprague,  William  Stedman,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
John  Whiting,  John  Thurston,  Jonas  Lane,  Daniel  Rugg. 

The  committee  for  ''hiring  a  singing-school  master,"  were 
Jonathan  Wilder,  John  Thurston  and  Samuel  Ruo^o^. 

This  arrangement  reached  into  the  year  1800,  and  thus  the 
old  century  closed  with  honor.  The  opening  of  the  present 
century  was  under  favorable  auspices,  as  regards  education. 
Mr.  Thayer  had  enlarged  ideas  in  relation  to  schools,  and  he 
was  surrounded  with  men  endowed  with  more  than  common 
foresight  and  culture.  Sprague,  Ward,  Stedman  and  John 
Whiting  had  more  than  a  local  reputation,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen were  noted  for  their  good  sense  and  energy. 

Mr.  Thayer  came  at  the  right  time,  and  he  fitted  into  the 
place  which  providence  had  provided  for  him.  His  visits  were 
made  regularly  to  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  his  advice 
and  general  influence  related  not  only  to  the  teaching  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  children,  but  also  to  morality  and  religion. 
There  have  been  improvements  in  school-houses  and  school- 
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books  ;  in  the  range  of  studies  and  the  methods  of  teaching, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  our  schools  now  exert  a  better  in- 
fluence in  raising  up  men  and  women  fitted  for  all  the  duties 
of  life. 

Not  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  building  new  roads  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century.  Chockset  had  been  well 
supplied  with  highways,  byways  and  private  ways  before  the 
old  town  had  become  willing  to  part  with  that  section  of  her 
domain.  After  that  event  there  was  a  call  for  new  roads,  or 
for  the  straightening  of  old  roads,  in  the  south  and  west  part 
of  the  town  ;  nearly  all  of  these  traveled  ways  pointing  to 
Prescott's  mills,  or  Clinton.  That  enterprising  town  ow^es 
much  to  the  successive  generations  of  Prescotts,  inasmuch  as 
they  began  to  make  the  mills  the  central  point  of  travel. 

In  1792  a  road  was  laid  out  from  Still  river  bridge  to  a  point 
not  far  from  the  present  residence  of  the  Misses  Farnsworth. 
Early  in  the  history  of  Lancaster  there  was  a  road  from  the  old 
home  of  John  White,  [now  Edward  Houghton's,]  over  the 
land  of  N.  C.Hawkins  and  S.R.Damon,  across  the  road  by  the 
clay  pit,  and  thence  to  the  south  end  of  Pine  hill.  The  road 
forked  by  the  first  Scar,  and  crossing  the  river  by  a  ford,  pass- 
ed on  to  the  Bolton  road  south  of  the  Haynes  estate.  The 
left  branch  passed  along  the  west  side  of  Pine  hill  to  the  point 
where  now  the  Farnsworth  road  crosses  the  Cranberry  mead- 
ow. Then  it  ascended  the  hill,  and  ran  north  the  whole  length 
of  the  hill,  and  came  out  at  another  John  White  place,  opposite 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Dyer  place.  Long  afterwards  the 
road  to  Harvard,  after  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Eben  C.  Mann's 
house,  turned  to  the  right  into  the  woods,  descended  the  hill 
into  the  lands  east  of  the  house  of  Cyrus  K.  Goodale,  and 
thence  went  north  and  east  by  the  old  brick  yard,  to  John 
White's,  and  so  forwards  to  Still  river,  or  White's  bridge. 
The  road,  in  1798,  was  laid  out  nearly  on  its  present  line,  leav- 
ing the  valley,  and  keeping  on  the  hillside,  by  the  Willard, 
the  Whittemore  and  the  Burbank  fiirms  to  the  Harvard  line. 

In  the  same  year  the  road  leading  from  the  present  town 
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farm,  by  Mr.  Schumaker's,  (once  the  land  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hancock,)  and  the  old  Capt.  Maynard  place,  to  the 
€ounty  road  by  Taylor's  mills,  (now  Ponakin,)  was  opened. 

A  road  was  also  laid  out  from  the  house  of  Aaron  Lyon, 
on  the  Shirley  line,  south  by  west  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  rods  to  a  point  on  an  old  town  road.  This  was  done 
"  at  the  request  of  the  people  in  this  town  known  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Shaking  Quakers,  and  on  condition  that  they 
be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the  laying  out  and  making  such 
road." 

Though  the  roads  of  Lancaster  became  fixed  in  their  pres- 
ent beds  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  such  variations  as  always 
occur  in  the  onward  life  of  a  town,  yet  the  bridges,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  a  constant  and  a  heavy  charge,  through 
every  generation  to  the  present  day.  Li  1782  the  vote  in 
the  May  meeting  raised  only  sixty  pounds  for  highways  and 
bridges.  Later  in  the  season,  fifty  pounds  were  added,  and 
still  later,  ten  pounds  more.  But  this  amount  merely  kept 
the  roads  and  bridges  in  passable  order  for  the  time  being. 
Not  far  from  this  time  there  must  have  been  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  bridges,  because  the  Records  show  that  the  town  was 
engaged,  for  several  years,  in  building  bridges,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  raising  money  by  unusual  methods. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1783,  to  see  if  they  would  "choose  a  committee  to  petition 
the  general  court  for  a  lottery  in  said  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  repairing  the  bridges."  The  town  chose  John 
Sprague,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  and  Samuel  Ward  a  committee 
for  this  purpose,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  authority  for  get- 
ting up  a  lottery.  At  the  March  meeting,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  were  raised  to  be  "  worked  out  at  highways 
and  bridges." 

On  the  seventh  of  April  a  committee  of  five,  viz.,  Jonathan 
Whitney,  Ephraim  Carter,  jr.,  Gardner  Wilder,  Jonas  Fair- 
l)ank,  jr.,  and  Moses  Wilder,  was  chosen  to  "  superintend  the 
rebuilding  and  making  good  the  public  bridges  and  cause- 
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WJiys  "  in  the  town,  imd  to  "  draw  money  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  managers  of  the  lottery  for  payment  of  the  same." 

In  1 7(S4:  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  were  devoted  to 
repairing  highways  and  bridges  ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  in 
March  that  the  "  lotterey  should  commence  drawmg  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  April,"  and  further  that  the  town  "would 
take  to  their  own  risque  and  account  all  the  Tickets  "  that 
should  remain  unsold  at  the  time  of  drawin^r. 

o 

The  town,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  raised  the  question 
whether  to  "  purchase  a  road  thr  ough  Quassaponakin ,  or  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  river  in  said  Ponakin."  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee, —  Ephraim  Carter,  jr.,  Jona- 
than Whitney,  Timothy  Whiting,  Ebenezer  Allen  and  Peter 
Green, —  who  reported  at  another  meeting  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  road,  instead  of  building  a  bridge. 
The  state  of  the  case  was  probably  this.  The  road  through 
Ponakin  intervale  was  partly  private,  and  perhaps  portions 
of  it  had  been  washed  away,  as  there  have  been  frequent  and 
great  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river.  Possibly  also  a 
bridge  at  Ponakin,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  flood.  The 
question  was,  whether  to  buy  a  road  through  the  intervale, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  or  go  along  the  west  side  to 
Ponakin,  and  then  bridge  the  river  at  that  place.  The  phrase 
"  purchase  a  road  "  seems  to  show  that  there  was  already  a 
road ;  probably,  as  said  above,  in  part  or  wholly  a  private 
way.  The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  purchase  the  road. 
The  building  committee  were  directed  by  the  town,  September 
21,  to  call  on  the  inhabitants  to  "w^ork  out  their  rates  in  the 
last  town  tax  *  *  *  at  the  bridges." 

The  lottery  scheme  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  the  town 
took  measures  to  secure  its  riohts.  The  historv  of  the  whole 
proceeding  would  furnish  a  curious  and  painful  chapter,  but 
it  must  be  passed  over  briefly.  It  appears  that  the  managers 
had  sued  the  town  for  damages  and  costs  of  prosecution.  The 
dispute  was  about  the  cost  of  managing,  as  the  profits  Avere 
distressingly  small,  and  the  managers  charged  a  large  percent- 
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age.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  the  managers, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  and  the  selectmen  were  em- 
powered to  borrow  money,  since  the  taxes  and  the  profits  of 
the  lottery  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  trea- 
sury. The  town  was  found  to  be  in  debt  to  the  managers  in 
the  sum  of  £31 7-0-9^ ;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  a  committee  was  raised  to  inquire  what  the  "  common  cus- 
tom was  for  managers  to  have  for  managing  a  lottery." 

The  work  of  bridge  building  went  forward,  but  at  a  mod- 
erate rate.  Perhaps  the  committee  were  hindered  hy  the 
want  of  money  ;  perhaps  by  successive  floods.  Some  of  the 
voters  were  becoming  impatient,  as  was  evinced  by  an  arti- 
cle in  the  warrant  for  a  meeting  in  March,  1786,  which  was  to 
see  if  the  town  would  dismiss  the  bridge  Imilding  committee, 
and  choose  another  in  their  place.  The  town,  however,  vot- 
ed to  pass  over  the  article. 

Then  came  a  new  disaster,  as  appears  by  the  following, 
in  a  call  for  a  meeting,  September  27,  1787,  to  see  "what 
method  the  town  will  come  into  for  repairing  the  bridges 
and  causeways  which  have  been  carried  away  in  the  late  flood, 
and  to  raise  money  for  the  above  purpose."  A  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  were  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  the  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  AVillard,  Moses  Sawyer, 
Michael  Newhall,  Edmund  Heard  and  Ephraim  Carter. 

Action  was  taken,  October  15,  to  see  if  the  town  would 
appoint  "  Inspectors  of  bridges  that  in  case  of  floods  every 
precaution  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  loss  of  bridges." 
Two  inspectors  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  following 
bridges. 


Jonas  Wyman ,  )  - 
Edmund  Heard,  3  " 

Nathaniel  Willard, 
John  Whiting, 


Meeting  House  [Sprague]  bridge. 


Neck*  bridge. 


Josiah  Phelps,  ) 
William  Locke,  > 


Below  Dr.  Atherton's. 


*This  was  sixty  rods  below  the  present  Center  bridge. 
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Jonathan  White,  )  ^x^,     ,    rQ^-n  i:>-     -i     •  i 
John  White,  jr.;  ^W'"**'^  [Still  Kiver]  bridge. 

SSnLlESU^''""^"''  [North  Village]  bridge. 

The  new  bridge  committee  with  the  addition  of  Major  Gard- 
ner Wilder,  and  Dea.  Houghton,  were  directed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  building  a  bridge  near  Greenleaf's  mills. 
These  mills,  formerly  Col.  Joseph  Wilder's,  were  several 
rods,  down  stream,  below  the  present  Ponakin  bridge.  A 
saw  mill  was  on  the  east  side  and  a  grist  mill  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the 
project,  and  the  town,  November  5,  voted  to  build  the 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  placed  above  the  old  dam  which 
w^as  w^ashed  away  in  a  subsequent  flood.  Fifteen  days  later 
the  town  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  building 
the  bridge,  and  charged  James  Carter,  Benjamin  Houghton, 
James  Goodwin,  William  Wilder  and  Jonathan  Wilder  with 
the  work. 

The  bridge  at  Greenleaf's  mill  was  built,  but  not  without  a 
supply  of  liquor,  as  appears  by  the  following  vote.  May  12, 
1788.  "  The  committee  for  building  the  bridge  *  *  *  will 
be  empowered  to  ]3rovide  drink  for  said  purpose  at  their  dis- 
cretion." 

The  bill  for  repairing  and  building  bridges,  in  May,  was  as 
follows  : 

For  building  the  Atherton  bridge,       .        .    £156-15-  6^ 
Sprague       "  .        .      296-  2-6 

White,  or  Still  river,        .        54-  4-11 

The  net  i^roceeds  of  the  lottery  up  to  the  same  date  footed 
up  to  a  respectable  amount,  as  these  figures  show. 

Net  proceeds  of  the  second  class  of  the  lottery,  £73-14-  3 

third       "           "  113-15-  0 

fourth     "           "  62-7-8 

fifth        "           "  88-  5-  0 


Total,  £338-  1-11 
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Sawyer's  bridge,  so  called,  in  the  extreme  south  part  of  the 
town,  (now  in  Clinton,)  was  built  in  accordance  with  a  vote, 
April  6,  1789.  In  May  the  "old  bridge  committee"  were 
dropped,  and  John  Sprague,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  and  John 
Maynard  were  substituted. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  seeing  the  working  of  the 
lottery  scheme,  as  shown  by  a  report,  July  6.  In  the  sixth 
class  the  number  of  tickets  was  2,700  at  two  dollars  each,= 
$5,400.  Paid  in  prizes,  $4,732,  leaving  $668.  Ten  per  cent, 
on  the  nominal  value  of  all  the  tickets  was  paid  the  managers, 
equal  to  $540,  leaving  profits  to  the  amount  of  $128. 

The  seventh  and  eio'hth  classes  had  three  thousand  tickets 
each  ;  the  expenses  at  each  drawing  were  four  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  of  profits  in  both  cases  was 
six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The  managers  received  the 
lion's  share  in  every  drawing.  Many  thousand  dollars  changed 
hands,  and  as  the  tickets  were  probably  bought  by  the  poor 
more  freely  than  by  the  rich,  the  cost  of  the  bridges  fell  upon 
the  former  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  if  the  bridges  had  been 
paid  for  by  a  tax.  It  is  a  fair  supposition  that  many  of  the 
prizes  were  drawn  by  parties  living  in  other  towns,  thus  taking 
money  from  Lancaster.  But  a  far  more  damaging  item,  pe- 
cuniarily, was  the  waste  of  time  Avhen  the  town  came  together, 
on  many  diiferent  days,  watching  with  intense  eagerness  the 
results  of  chance.  And  worse  than  all  was  the  habit  of  gam- 
bling which  was  induced  and  encouraged  by  the  legislation 
which  allowed  such  a  mode  of  raising  money. 

In  1795,  November  23,  five  hundred  dollars  were  raised  to 
defray  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  bridge  near  Paul  Whit- 
ing's, on  the  Bolton  road. 

The  great  expense  to  which  the  town  was  subjected  by  the 
frequent  floods  which  carried  away  one  or  more  of  the  bridges, 
led  the  town  to  apply  to  the  general  court,  in  the  fall  of  1796, 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  present  the  request,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selectmen  and  the  representative.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  appeal  was  successful.  At  the  same  time  the 
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"  selectiiioii  with  Mr.  Torrey  were  autliorized  to  keep  the  Neck 
bridge  in  legal  repair  for  the  term  of  one  year."  One  year 
only,  as  the  town  hoped  the  state  would  lend  its  aid.  Mr. 
Torrey  lived  near  the  entrance  of  the  road  upon  the  intervale 
beyond  C.  L.  Wilder's  barn. 

An  important  change  was  proposed  in  the  last  year  of  the 
century,  bnt  was  not  consummated  at  once.  In  the  warrant 
for  a  town  meeting,  January  6,  1800,  Avas  an.  article  to  see, 
among  other  things,  if  the  town  would  take  measures  in  future, 
to  "  rebuild  the  bridges  with  stone  instead  of  wood." 

The  ravages  of  the  small-pox  in  former  times  were  fearful. 
The  dread  of  its  coming  marred  the  happiness  of  millions. 
Anything  which  would  mitigate  its  virulence  was  hailed  with 
joy.  Lady  Wortley  Montague  made  herself  the  benefactress 
of  the  English  race  by  advocating  the  method  of  inoculating 
for  the  small-pox,  which  she  had  become  familiar  with  while 
her  husband  was  British  minister  at  Constantinople.  By  her 
persistent  endeavors  the  practice  was  begun  in  England,  by 
some  of  the  faculty,  and  soon  grew  in  favor.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  state  by  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  opposition  of  the  profession. 
The  learned  Eev.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  times,  and  unmatched  in  America  for  his  various 
learning,  gave  Dr.  Boylston  his  powerful  aid.  It  gradually 
grew  in  fiivor,  till  the  benefits  of  vaccination  were  demon- 
strated, since  which  time  it  has  gone  into  disuse.  Dr.  Israel 
Atherton,  of  Lancaster,  exposed  himself  to  the  hazard  of  dis- 
ease and  death,  as  well  as  the  hostility  of  some  of  his  towns- 
men, by  setting  up  a  "pock  house,"  or  "pest  house,"  as  the 
hospital  for  inoculated  pfitients  was  vulgarly  termed.  August 
30,  1790,  the  town  was  asked  to  give  "consent  to  have  a 
hospital  opened  under  the  direction  of  Israel  Atherton,  Esq., 
for  the  purpose  of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox,"  and  there- 
quired  consent  was  given.  Dr.  Atherton  was  to  occupy  the 
house  of  Jotham  Wood,  with  his  leave  first  obtained.  By  re- 
peated licenses  of  the  town,  the  hospital  was  kept  open  till 
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1794,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  those  who  were  willing  to 
obtain  security  from  the  disease  in  the  natural  form,  by  run- 
nin*^  the  risk  incurred  by  inoculation.  The  house  of  Jotham 
Wood  was  on  Pine  hill,  in  a  most  beautiful  situation,  towards 
the  northeast  end.  There  is  a  spur  of  the  hill  here  which  juts 
out  into  the  intervale  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Nashua 
and  the  opposite  hills,  for  many  miles.  Standing  here  the 
lover  of  nature  feasts  on  the  prospect  with  delight. 

Dr.  Atherton  was  authorized  to  erect  other  buildings,  so 
far  as  needful,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  patients.  Wood's 
house  was  large,  and  the  depression  of  the  cellar  still  remains, 
with  other  depressions  very  near.  The  house  was  taken  apart, 
at  a  later  date,  and  moved  from  the  hill  to  the  road  that  goes 
by  the  Dyer  place  to  Still  Eiver.  It  was  then  made  into  two 
houses,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  John  White  and  his 
descendants  for  many  years.  The  old  cellars  bear  witness  to 
this  day. 

A  fallen  stone  or  two  indicate  where  the  remains  of  a  few 
victims  of  the  loathsome  disease  were  buried  on  the  hillside. 
Near  at  hand  was,  and  is,  a  copious  spring,  issuing  from  the 
bank,  half  way  down  to  the  intervale.  So  much  in  memorial 
of  a  custom  and  a  locality  which  once  were  a  subject  of  deep 
and  painful,  yet  hopeful  interest  to  all  the  people  of  this  town 
and  the  towns  around. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were  in  the 
last  century  several  other  houses  on  Pine  hill.  There  was  a 
little  neighborhood,  perhaps  a  mile  south  of  the  house  of  Jo- 
tham Wood,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  intervale,  and  the  ever  beautiful  Nashua.  The  re- 
mains of  cellars  still  mark  the  location  of  the  houses,  and  un- 
til quite  recently  the  remnants  of  an  old  orchard  were  visible. 
Three  houses  at  least  were  removed  from  the  hill,  and  are 
now  occupied  by  Silas  Houghton,  Edward  Wilcox  and  John 
E.  Wyman,  on  the  road  to  Harvard.  After  the  public  road 
over  Pine  hill  was  superseded  by  the  present  route  to  Still 
River,  the  place  became  too  isolated  for  habitation,  and  the 
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residents  moved  away.  With  pleasant  neighbors  it  would  be 
a  charming  place  for  a  rnral  home.  Now  it  is  a  frequent  re- 
sort for  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  and  even 
children  of  a  larger  growth  who  delight  in  the  wild  haunts 
of  nature. 

The  state,  in  1795 ,  required  the  towns  to  make  a  survey,  and 
accordingly  this  town,  August  6,  chose  a  committee  of  three 
to  "  take  or  procure  an  accurate  plan  of  the  town."  The  com- 
mittee were  Gen.  John  Whiting,  Dea.  Benjamin  Houghton 
and  Major  Merrick  Rice.  This  ancient  plan  or  map  is  now 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

A  heliotype  copy  of  the  map,  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  is 
here  inserted.  By  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Pierce,  a  photograph  was  taken,  full  size,  from  which 
our  copy  was  made.  The  following  items  of  information  were 
written  at  the  top  of  the  sheet ;  but  as  there  was  not  room  for 
them  in  the  heliotype  copy,  they  are  inserted  in  this  place. 
[See  map  on  the  opposite  page.] 

"  The  above  Plan  represents  the  town  of  Lancaster  *  * 
surveyed  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  general  court,  dated 
June  26,  1794.  On  the  above  Plan  is  inserted  and  described 
each  town  line  which  meets  or  joins  with  Lancaster,  and  the 
time  when  ran,  and  by  whom  surveyed.  Also  the  rivers  and 
roads  being  surveyed  and  planned ;  have  noted  the  bridges 
which  are  as  folio weth,  viz.  beginning  upon  the  south  branch 
of  Nashua  river,  the  first  bridge  is  called  Prescott  bridge, 
99  feet  long,  town  w^ay  ;  2d  bridge  is  called  Sawyer's  bridge, 
90  feet  long,  town  way ;  the  3rd  bridge  is  called  Atherton 
bridge,  a  small  space  above  the  confluence  of  the  branches  of 
Nashua  river.  Said  bridge  is  90  feet  long,  on  a  county  road. 
The  4th  bridge  that  I  am  about  to  describe  is  called  Ponikin 
bridge,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  on  a  county 
road  ;  said  bridge  is  136  feet  long.  The  fifth  bridge  is  called 
Bennett's  bridge,  on  the  Post  road,  123  feet  long;  Causey, 
20  rods.   6th  bridge  is  called  Sprague's  bridge,  near  the  meet- 
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ing-house,  a  small  space  above  said  confluence.  Said  bridge 
is  140  feet  long,  and  a  Causey  40  rods  long  on  a  county  road. 
The  7th  bridge  is  called  the  Neck  bridge,  [60  rods]  below  the 
confluence  of  Nashua  branches,  on  the  Post  road  ;  said  bridge 
is  173  feet  long.  The  8th  bridge  is  called  Jones'  bridge,  90 
rods  [feet]  long,  no  road  to  said  bridge.  The  9th  bridge  is 
called  White's  bridge  on  Harvard  road,  49^  feet  in  Lancas- 
ter, and  80  rods  Causey.  The  10th  bridge  is  called  Wileses 
[Wilds']  bridge,  58  feet  long  in  Lancaster.  The  width  of 
said  rivers,  the  south  branches  and  north  branches  in  general, 
is  about  6  or  7  rods  wide  ;  and  below  the  confluence  is  about 
9  or  10  rods  wide.  But  one  house  for  public  worship  which  is 
represented  in  the  above,  near  the  Center  of  said  town.  Falls 
in  the  Entervales  northwesterly  of  said  meeting-house.  The 
distance  from  Lancaster  to  Worcester,  the  shire  town,  is  re- 
puted at  15  miles  ;  and  from  said  Lancaster  to  Boston,  through 
Concord,  36  miles  ;  through  Lincoln,  35  miles  ;  through  Sud- 
bury, 37  miles.  In  Lancaster  are  8  Ponds,  and  two  pieces,  as 
above.  There  is  but  one  fall  of  water  worthy  of  note,  although 
a  swift  stream,  which  is  noted  above.  No  mountains,,  manu- 
factories. Here  is  two  Potashes,  and  one  Pearl  Ash  ;  one  full- 
ing mill ;  one  machine  for  manufacturing  nails  ;  one  furnace 
for  casting  hollow-ware  ;  one  trip-hammer.  Mills  here  are 
four  saw-mills  and  two  grist-mills.  No  mines,  or  minerals, 
or  iron  works.  In  Lancaster  is  one  farm  claimed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, containing  by  estimation,  seventy-five  acres,  for- 
merly owned  by  Col.  Abijah  Willard,  about  sixty  rods  east- 
wardly  of  the  meeting-house.  This  above  plan  is  plotted  by  a 
scale  of  200  rods  to  an  inch.  Compleated  surveying  and  plot- 
ting. May  29,  1795,  by  the  subscribers,  (excepting  what  credit 
is  given  for.) 

Matthias  Mosman, 
Caleb  Wilder,  Jr." 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1790,  by  the  first  national 
Census  was  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  in  1800  it  was 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  making  a  gain  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  in  ten  years. 
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The  ever-recurring  question  of  dividing  the  county,  came 
before  the  town  again  in  1798,  when  three  men  voted  in  favor 
of  a  division,  and  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  negative. 

The  town  purchased  of  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  and  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Thayer  a  "piece  of  land  for  a  burying-field,"  May  28, 
1798.  This  is  now  known  as  the  "Middle  Cemetery,"  of 
which  a  more  extended  notice  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Cemeteries. 

Great  changes  in  the  population  took  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  ;  first  by  the  coming  of  several  families  from 
Reading,  and  secondly  by  the  formation  of  the  Shaker  families 
in  Lancaster  and  Shirley. 

Probably  there  were  changes  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  section,  butw^e  have  more  definite  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  latter.  One  w^iose  memory  is  a 
full  repository  of  ancient  facts — J.  Marshal  Damon — gives 
the  following  items  in  relation  to  several  families  who  took  up 
their  abode  here  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  since. 

Samuel  Damon,  with  his  family,  came  from  Reading  to  this 
town,  April  20, 1796.  He  owned  a  large  section  of  land  where 
C.  K.  Goodale  and  the  Willard  brothers  now  reside.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  a  number  of  families  who  settled  on  lands 
that  had  been  owned  by  persons  who  had  joined  the  Shaker 
community.  The  following  came  from  Reading.  William 
Gould,  eToseph  Emerson,  with  three  sons,  Elias,  Ephraim 
and  Charles,  Timothy  Lewis,  Jonathan  Tenney  or  Kenney, 
Joseph  Upton,  John  Goodwin,  William  Nichols,  Isaac  Cow- 
dry,  and  the  widow  Foster,  who  married  Nathaniel  Burbank. 
Dr.  John  Hawkes  had  preceded  these  by  many  years.  Isaac 
Saunders  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Ponakin  hill.  The  old 
house  still  remains  in  a  ruinous  state. 

The  formation  of  the  Shaker  community  was  the  occasion 
of  a  remarkable  revolution  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  from  side  to  side,  and  extending  as  far  south  as  Goat- 
ham  and  Ponakin  hill.    Mother  Ann  Lee,  whose  stransfe 
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history  cannot  be  read  without  interest  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century,  raised  a  moral  tempest  in  the  three  northern 
school  districts  as  they  then  existed.    Her  character  is  still 
in  dispute,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  strong  will  and  magnetic  power.    In  one  of  her  journeys 
from  eastern  New  York  to  New  England,  she  came  to  Lan- 
caster, and  seems  to  have  found  here  a  held  all  ready  for  the 
sowing  of  her  strange  doctrines  or  fantasies,  as  different  par- 
ties might  view  them.    Her  coming  was  about  1780,  and  her 
first  lodofment  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion  of  the  town.    A  man  named  Phillips  owned  the  Simeon 
Whitney  place  on  the  road  to  North  Leominster.    This,  with 
the  house  of  Elijah  Wilds,  in  Shirley,  became  the  headquar- 
ters of  Mother  Ann  at  her  advent.    She  was  mobbed  once 
when  at  the  house  of  Wilds.    She  jumped  from  a  back  win- 
dow and  hid  in  the  swamp  west  of  the  Shaker  settlement. 
She  held  meetings  at  various  houses,  but  after  a  time,  a  large 
room  was  used  for  the  purpose  on  the  east  end  of  the  house 
of  Aaron  Lyon,  now  owned  by  Otis  Houghton,  on  Ponakin 
hill.    This  was  in  1781-2,  when  the  community  or  family 
was  formed.  To  this  center  came  crowds  of  people,  who  were 
moved  as  the  wind  bows  the  forest,  by  the  burning  words  of 
Ann  Lee.    It  is  reported  that  strong  men  were  so  wrought 
upon  by  her  searching  words  and  terrible  denunciations,  as  to 
fall  upon  their  knees  in  open  meeting,  and  with  streaming 
eyes  beg  for  mercy.    By  1783  several  families  were  number- 
ed among  her  converts.  Aaron  Cook,  John  Clark,  Aaron  John- 
son and  Samuel  Barrett,  owners  of  farms  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  joined  the  community.    Moses  Howard  owned  the 
Emerson  place ;  Thomas  Beckwith  the  John  Whittemore 
place  ;  a  man  named  Melvin  owned  the  house  which  stood  on 
land  of  William  J.  Knight  on  the  Greenbush  road ;  Samuel 
Whitney  lived  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Charles  Fairbank  ; 
Susie  and  Relief  Whittemore,  sisters  and  maiden  ladies,  own- 
ed the  James  H.  Holman  place.  Most  if  not  all  of  these,  with 
a  Mr.  Worcester,  on  the  Carr  place,  and  Mrs.  Manasseh 
24 
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Knight,  united  with  the  Shakers.  It  is  said  that  many  fell 
away,  and  went  back  to  the  world,  but  that  a  large  portion 
remained  and  died  among  them. 

At  length  the  Shakers  were  gathered  into  three  femilies, 
one  of  which  was  in  this  town,  just  south  of  the  northern  line, 
and  the  other  two  north  of  the  line,  in  Shirley.  The  last  two 
still  remain,  but  the  buildings  in  Lancaster  are  rented .  In  some 
cases  families  were  broken  up,  the  father  or  mother  leaving 
home,  and  joining  the  community.  There  was  a  violent  fer- 
ment ;  the  strangest  notions  were  broached  and  discussed  from 
house  to  house,  as  well  as  in  public  meeting.  Yet  the  epi- 
demic was  confined  to  one  section  of  the  town,  and  scarcely 
raised  a  ripple  south  of  Ponakin  hill.  '  In  process  of  time  the 
excitement  subsided,  and  the  seething  elements,  ceasing  to  ef- 
fervesce, settled  down  into  a  quiet,  well-ordered  and  thrifty 
community. 

Members  joined  the  Shakers  from  other  towns,  but  Lancas- 
ter supplied  a  large  quota.  To  show  how  the  location  of  fami- 
lies was  changed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail. 

Aaron  Lyon  lived  at  the  coming  of  mother  Ann  on  the  top 
of  Ponakin  hill,  in  the  same  house  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Otis  Houghton.  The  house  is  still  in  good  repair.  The  situ- 
ation is  pleasant  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  Lyon 
joined  and  then  left  the  Shakers.  He  had  three  sons,  Aaron, 
John  and  Luther.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Jonas  John- 
son. The  late  John  E.  Lyon,  who  acquired  a  fortune  in  con- 
nection with  railroad  business,  was  a  grandson. 

Abel  Beckwith  went  from  Ponakin  hill  to  the  Shakers,  and 
remained  till  his  death.  Moses  Howard,  who  also  lived  on 
Ponakin,  joined  the  community. 

Samuel  Whitney  went  from  the  Ephraim  Pugg  place,  which 
was  near  the  corner  of  the  Shirley  and  Goatham  road.  John 
Melvin  went  from  his  place  on  the  Greenbush  road.  The 
Whittemore  sisters  lived  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ponakin 
hill,  at  the  Holman  place. 
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The  wife  of  Manasseh  Knight  left  the  Knight  place,  so  call- 
ed, and  joined  the  family.  This  place  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Coburn  of  Gardner,  and  the  house  has  recently  been  repaired 
and  made  to  look  as  good  as  new. 

Aaron  Cook,  another  convert,  lived  back  of  the  "  old  brick 
tavern."  A  family  by  the  name  of  Cooledge  lived  on  a  spot 
long  forgotten  except  by  a  few  old  men.  It  is  a  little  north 
of  the  land  which  lies  between  Spectacle  and  Oak  hill  ponds, 
and  is  a  pleasant  little  nook,  in  the  woods.  This  pretty  glade 
is  marked  by  a  few  old  apple  trees,  and  the  remains  of  a  cel- 
lar and  chimney.  In  old  times  a  bridle,  private,  or  some  oth- 
er way  came  down  from  the  turnpike,  by  the  house,  and  be- 
tween the  ponds,  and  so  passed  on  to  the  Rugg  mill.  But 
Cooledge  left  his  sylvan  nest,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Sha- 
kers. Probably  other  families  or  individuals  joined  them,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  get  positive  information  so  long  after  the 
events  took  place.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
John  Phillips,  and  Abijah  Phillips,  with  his  three  daughters, 
Grace,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  became  members. 

The  bmying  yard  of  the  families  is  in  Lancaster,  a  little 
south  of  the  town  line.  The  field  slopes  gently  to  the  south- 
east, and  the  mounds  of  earth  are  all  in  rows  reaching  north 
and  south  across  the  yard.  The  brothers  are  in  one  section 
and  the  sisters  in  another.  The  head-stones  are  small  and  plain, 
but  they  are  marble.  The  yard  is  truly  a  cemetery,  a  quiet 
sleeping  place. 

The  "holy  hill"  of  the  community  is  also  in  Lancaster. 
This  rises  like  a  dome  just  south  of  the  town  line,  and  west 
from  the  road.  The  summit  is  crowned  or  circled  by  trees 
which  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  The  appearance  of 
the  hill  attracts  attention  and  awakens  inquiry.  From  a  per- 
son who  once  ascended  the  hill,  by  invitation,  on  occasion  of 
a  religious  ceremony,  the  following  facts  are  elicited. 

All  the  families  in  the  community  ascend  the  hill  twice  a 
year,  at  least.  Whether  the  procession  is  made  oftener  is  not 
certain.    One  procession  is  made  in  October,  and  one  in  the 
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spring.    Outsiders  are  not  expected  or  desired  to  be  present. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  ascent,  they  all  meet  in  the 
big  house  and  form  a  procession.  They  march  abreast  in  pla- 
toons, two  or  more  males  in  line  Avith  two  or  more  females. 
There  is  an  alley  or  space  between  the  sexes.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  north  side  is  a  small  brook,  spanned  bya  bridge. 
Here  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  procession  halted  and 
formed  into  a  square,  the  males  and  females  on  opposite  sides. 
The  elder  then  said  something  to  this  effect.  "  Whoever  among 
us  has  anything  against  a  brother  or  sister,  let  not  him  or  her 
pass  this  brook  until  reconciliation  is  made." 

Then  and  there  all  differences  are  settled.  Explanations 
are  made  and  received.  Things  which  cannot  be  explained 
away  or  excused,  are  acknowledged.  Forgiveness  is  asked 
and  freely  given.  They  all  shake  hands  in  token  of  amity  and 
confidence.  They  then  stand  in  the  square  and  "throw  love 
to  each  other."  This  is  done  by  throwing  both  hands  to- 
wards one  another,  and  then  drawing  back  the  hands  towards 
the  heart,  as  if  to  take  in  the  proffered  love. 

This  touching  ceremony,  which  has  the  appearance  of  en- 
tire sincerity,  being  finished,  the  procession  is  again  formed, 
and  all  march  up  the  hill  in  silence.  The  summit  is  enclosed 
by  a  neat  fence .  The  enclosure  is  entered  by  a  gate ,  and  made 
convenient  by  a  gravel  walk. 

In  the  center  of  the  lot  or  sacred  place,  is  a  monument  on 
which  there  is  an  inscription  including  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  supposed  to  be  in  his  honor.   One  person, — probably  the 
religious  leader, — read  the  inscription  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  : 
the  whole  assembly.    Then  all  knelt  in  silent  prayer  around  ' 
the  monument.   After  a  suitable  time  devoted  to  this  impres- 
sive exercise,  they  rose  to  their  feet  and  sang  one  or  more  of  i 
their  hymns.    While  singing  they  marched  around  the  monu-  | 
ment.  I 

Several  addresses  followed  from  different  members,  after  i 
which  the  marching  was  resumed .  This  was  again  accompanied  | 
with  singing.  The  interest  increased  and  was  expressed  by  j 
shouting,  though  in  musical  cadence.  i 
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The  whole  ceremony  havmg  been  completed,  the  company 
formed  m  procession  again,  and  marched  down  the  sacred  hill 
in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  had  ascended.  When 
they  reached  the  houses,  those  who  by  reason  of  age  or  in- 
firmity were  not  able  to  join  the  march,  stood  in  the  doors 
and  "threw  love  "  to  their  brethren  and  sisters,  and  gathered 
it  back  again  with  their  peculiar  motion,  as  if  taking  it  into 
their  bosoms  in  double  handfuls.  The  procession  then  dis- 
solved, and  each  one  returned  to  his  or  her  respective  home. 

Our  informant  speaks  of  the  whole  exercise  as  having  been 
peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive.  It  was  certainly  well  adapt- 
ed to  promote  brotherly  kindness  and  Christian  charity. 
Whether  the  annual  or  semi-annual  service  is  always  conduct- 
ed according  to  a  set  form  is  not  known  by  our  informant. 
But  whether  ex  temjiove  or  prescribed,  there  must  be  a  bless- 
ing in  it. 

This  chapter  will  be  appropriately  closed  with  a  statement 
of  the  doings  of  the  town,  somewhat  in  detail,  for  the  year 
1800,  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  March  3,  Capt.  John  Maynard  was 
chosen  moderator,  William  Stedman,  clerk,  and  John  May- 
nard, treasurer.  The  selectmen  were  Joseph  Wales,  Josiah 
Flagg,  Joseph  White.  The  assessors,  John  Whiting,  Jonas 
Lane,  Paul  Willard. 

The  reo^ular  school  committee  consisted  of  the  followino^ 
prominent  citizens.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Dr.  Israel  Ath- 
erton,  Hon.  John  Sprague,  William  Stedman,  Esq.,  Ebene- 
zer  Torrey,  Esq.,  Capt.  Timothy  Whiting,  Benjamin  W.  Wil- 
lard, Gen.  John  Whiting,  Capt.  Jonas  Lane,  Merrick  Kice, 
Esq.,  Josiah  Flagg.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
visit  the  schools.  In  earlier  times,  that  duty  was  generally 
expected  of  the  minister  of  the  town. 

The  committee  to  hire  the  Latin  grammar  school-master, 
were  John  Whiting,  Oliver  Carter  and  Eli  Stearns.  This 
school  was  under  the  inspection  of  the  general  committee. 

Jonas  Lane,  Joseph  Wales  and  Benjamin  Wymanwere  cho- 
sen a  committee  to  employ  a  singing-school  master. 
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Fisli  Reeves  were  still  chosen  as  regularly  as  the  year  came 
round.  The  legal  profession  were  largely  represented  on  the 
committee  in  1800,  as  foUows  :  John  Sprague,  William  8ted- 
man,  Merrick  E ice  and  Ebenezer  Torrey. 

Four  hundred  dollars  were  raised  for  highways,  to  be  work- 
ed out. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  political  sentiment  of  the  town 
was  shown  by  the  vote  for  governor.  Gov.  Strong  receiving 
ninety-seven  votes,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  fifty. 

Some  looseness  in  disbursing  the  school  money  in  the  dis- 
tricts, led  to  the  choice  of  a  committee  to  call  to  account  the 
several  school  districts  respecting  the  expenditure  of  their  re- 
spective portions.  The  committee  were  William  Stedman, 
Benjamin  W.  Willard  and  Daniel  Stearns. 

When  the  first  interments  were  made  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the  following  action 
shows  that  the  need  of  a  burial  ground  was  felt  there  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  In  accordance  with  a  petition  from 
several  persons,  Benjamin  W.  Willard,  Jonas  Lane  and  Ben- 
jamin Wyman  were  chosen  a  committee  to  "  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  appropriating  a  certain  piece  of  land  at  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  where  a  number  of  persons  are  buried,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  burying  field."  The  committee  reported  fa- 
vorably, and  the  field  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  town. 

When  the  time  came  for  choosing  a  representative.  Judge 
Sprague,  who  had  held  the  office  man}^  years,  declined  to  be 
a  candidate,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  "that  the  town  do  request 
him  to  accept  of  their  thanks  for  his  past  attention  and  faith- 
ful services  in  that  station."  Capt.  Samuel  Ward  was  chosen 
in  his  stead. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  duty  of  putting  a  "  rail  fence  round 
the  Old  Common  burying  field"  was  assigned  to  Col.  Jonas 
Lane,  Capt.  Timothy  Whiting  and  Gen.  John  Whiting.  This 
yard  had  already  been  occupied  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

There  was,  at  the  time,  a  project  for  building  a  turnpike 
through  the  Center,  and  Old  Common  to  Bolton,  and  a  com- 
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mittee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  mits 
favor,  and  recommended  that  a  subscription  be  taken  up  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise.  The  list  of  subscribers  comes  under  a  la- 
ter date.  The  committee  to  raise  subscriptions  were  Merrick 
Rice,  Samuel  Ward  and  William  Stedman. 

It  was  voted  that  the  small  bridges  in  the  town  should  be 
built  with  stones ;  that  is,  with  stone  abutments. 

The  town  determined  to  have  a  road  from  the  meeting- 
house, (then  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Abbie  Lane,)  to  the  Old 
Common,  and  raised  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
a  road  and  bridge.  This  was  to  avoid  going  round  by  the  old 
Neck  bridge.  The  committee  were  John  Sprague,  Timothy 
Whiting  and  Thomas  Ballard. 

At  the  October  meeting  another  committee  was  elected  to 
carry  into  effect  the  previous  vote  for  building  a  road  and 
bridge  from  the  Center  to  the  Old  Common.  John  Maynard, 
Merrick  Rice,  John  Thurston,  Eli  Stearns  and  Timothy  Whi- 
ting were  charged  with  this  important  undertaking. 

Out  of  this  action  grew  the  present  road  from  the  Center 
by  the  railroad  station  and  Center  bridge  to  the  Old  Common. 
Previously  the  way  was  by  the  place  of  Charles  L .  Wilder,  then 
along  the  Neck  road  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  a  bridge 
about  sixty  rods  down  stream  from  the  present  bridge.  Soon 
after,  that  part  of  the  Neck  road  which  was  on  the  intervale 
was  abandoned  by  the  town  notwithstanding  the  people  liv- 
ing on  the  Neck  strove  to  have  it  retained,  and  even  extend- 
ed to  the  Center  bridge  after  the  old  Neck  bridge  had  been 
swept  away  for  the  last  time. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  REV.  TIMOTHY  HARRINGTON,  FROM  1748 
TO  1795.  STATE  OF  RELIGION  AND  MORALS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Harrington  continued  during  the  long 
period  of  forty-seven  years.  In  that  period  great  events  oc- 
curred which  affected  the  whole  people,  and  local  affairs  often 
stirred  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  the  lowest 
depths.  The  last  French  and  Indian  war  ;  the  Revolution  ;  the 
rise  of  parties,  federal  and  democratic,  which  divided  the  na- 
tion, all  concurred  to  bring  about  strife  and  division  in  com- 
munities, parishes  and  churches.  The  gradual  change  of  sen- 
timent in  relation  to  religious  truth,  which  came  about  in  this 
period,  brought  its  questionings  and  doubts  into  this  commu- 
nity. Troubles  in  regard  to  the  relative  power  of  the  church 
and  the  clergy,  which  agitated  and  divided  churches  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  threw  their  influence  over  the  lines,  and 
threatened  to  involve  the  minister  and  people  here  ;  but  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  pastor  and  his  flock  made  all  these 
disturbing  elements  harmless. 

The  first  settlement  of  Mr.  Harrington  was  at  Swansey,  N. 
H.,  then  called  the  Lower  Ashuelot.  A  note  in  the  Church  Rec- 
ords states  that  the  plantation  of  the  Lower  Ashuelot  was 
broken  up  by  the  French  and  Indian  enemy  in  the  spring  of 
1747.  The  people  were  scattered,  but  the  church,  or  a  major- 
ity of  it,  seems  to  have  been  in  Rutland  the  next  year,  as  a 
document  soon  to  be  quoted,  shows. 

The  church  in  Lancaster,  at  a  meeting,  August  8,  1748, 
"  chose  Timothy  Harrington,  pastor  of  the  church  late  at  the 
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Lower  Ashuelot,  to  be  their  pastor,  desiring  him,  if  he  ac- 
cepted their  invitation,  to  give  with  his  answer  of  acceptance, 
a  testimonial  from  the  church  late  of  the  Lower  Ashuelot,  of 
their  consent  hereunto  ;  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  par- 
ish assembled  on  the  same  day."  On  the  fourteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  Harrington  gave  his  answer  of  acceptance,  and  al- 
so the  required  testimonial,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  the  generations  following. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  church  late  of  the  Lower  Ashuelot,  held 
by  adjournment  at  the  house  of  Lieut.  Daniel  Davis,  in  Rut- 
land, on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1748,  as- 
sembled to  consider  and  act  upon  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harring- 
ton's request  of  a  Testimonial  of  our  acceptance  of  his  Doc- 
trines and  Conversation  amongst  us,  and  of  our  consent  to  his 
settling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  either  at  Lancaster,  or 
wherever  God  in  his  providence  shall  open  a  door  for  it ; 

"And  having  taken  his  request,  with  all  circumstances,  in- 
to consideration,  (although  we  should  have  greatly  rejoiced 
to  have  sat  again  under  his  ministry  at  the  Lower  Ashuelot) 
yet  we  grant  his  request,  to  testify  to  the  first  church  in  Lan- 
caster, or  to  any  other  church  wherever  God  shall  open  a  door 
for  his  settlement,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  while  he 
stood  in  a  pastoral  relation  to  us,  his  doctrines  and  conver- 
sation were  acceptable  to  us.  And  we  heartily  can  and  do  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  either  to  the  first 
church  in  Lancaster,  or  to  any  other  church  that  shall  call  him 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them. 

"  And  may  grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  to  him  and  you.  And 
asking  an  interest  in  his  and  your  prayers,  we  are  yours  in 
the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  Nathaniel  Hammond, 
Timothy  Brown,  Jonathan  Hammond.  In  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  church  late  of  the  Lower  Ashuelot." 

The  record  of  the  church,  after  receiving  the  above  docu- 
ment, proceeds.  "  There  was  a  parish  meeting  called,  at  which 
the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1748,  was  appointed  for  his 
installment ;  and  the  first  church  in  Cambridge ,  the  church  in 
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Loxiiigtoii,  the  cliurch  in  Watcrtowu,  the  church  in  Waltham, 
the  west  church  in  Sudbury,  the  church  in  Southborough,  the 
first  church  in  Westborough,  the  church  in  Stow,  the  church 
in  Bolton,  the  church  in  Harvard,  the  church  in  Lunenburg, 
the  church  in  Leominster,  and  the  second  church  in  Lancas- 
ter were  invited  to  assist  in  the  solemnity  hy  their  elders  and 
delegates. 

"  Who  accordingly  assembled  at  the  time  appointed,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Council,  accepted  of  what  had  been  trans- 
acted, and  performed  the  solemn  service." 

The  ministers  present,  from  the  churches  above  named,  and 
in  the  same  order,  were.  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Storer,  Williams,  Loring,  Stone,  Parkman,  Gard- 
ner, G'oss,  Seccomb,  Stearns,  Rogers  and  Mellen.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hancock,  father  of  Rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Braintree,  and 
grandfather  of  Gov.  Hancock,  preached  the  sermon  from  the 
text,  in  I.  Cor.  9:19.  "  For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men, 
yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more." 

A  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  in  the  meeting-house, 
March  2, 1749,  called  by  request  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Wilder, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Josiah  White,  to  see  if  the  church  would  con- 
sent to  their  resiofuino;  the  office  of  deacon  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced  age.  There  was  first  a  "solemn  address  to  God  by 
prayer  ;"  then  "  some  discourse  upon  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing," whereupon  it  was  voted  not  to  "  consent  to  their  resig- 
nation of  their  office,  nem.  contrad.  But  to  "relieve  them 
in  their  advanced  age."  This  vote  was  also  unanimpus.  They 
then  voted  to  choose  "  two  persons  more  into  the  office  of  dea- 
con," 1)ut  because  the  attendance  was  thin,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  two  weeks,  when,  "  God  willing,"  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  choice. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  after  a  "  solemn  address  to  God," 
the  church,  by  "written  votes,  and  a  great  majority,"  chose 
Joseph  Wilder,  jr.,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Fairbank.  They 
were  desired  "  not  suddenly  to  refuse  serving  the  church  in 
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said  capacity,  but  to  take  the  matter  into  a  deliberate  con- 
sideration, and  to  give  their  answer  at  the  next  sacrament. 
After  which  they  were  recommended  to  God  by  prayer,  and 
the  meetin<2r  dissolved."  Snch  was  the  becomino^  manner  in 
which  church  business  was  transacted  by  the  fathers.  And 
the  mode  of  accepting  the  office  was  characteristic  of  the  times. 
At  the  sacrament  in  April,  following,  the  deacons  elect  were 
desired  by  the  pastor,  if  willing  to  accept  the  office  to  which 
they  had  been  chosen,  to  ''manifest  it  by  assisting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  elements  ;  which  they  did  accordingly." 

A  troublesome  case  of  administration  came  up  in  1755,  which 
lasted  more  than  a  j^ear,  in  which  the  complaint  related  to  a 
scandalous  offence.  It  was  somewhat  intricate,  but  the  church 
maintained  its  integrity  by  not  admitting  the  accused  party 
into  fellowship,  until  he  could  make  "proper  satisfaction." 

The  church  met,  at  the  request  of  Dea.  Joshua  Fairbank, 
September  9,  1761,  for  two  objects.  The  first  was  to  deter- 
mine what  to  do  with  a  legacy  left  to  the  church  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Sawyer.  The  church  requested  Br.  David  Wilder  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  will,  and  report  to  another  meeting.  The  item  in 
the  will,  dated  1735,  was  as  follows.  "  My  will  is  that  my  ex- 
ecutors pay  out  of  my  estate  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  to  pur- 
chase a  vessel  for  the  use  of  the  church  in  Lancaster,  at,  on, 
or  before  one  year  after  my  decease."  The  legacy  was  wx)rth, 
when  the  will  was  made,  £22-8  in  the  currency  when  the 
church  took  this  action.  As  the  estate  had  been  settled,  the 
question  was  whether  the  church  should  receive  the  £12  in 
depreciated  currency,  or  the  real  value  as  the  giver  intended. 
That  would  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the  heirs.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  brethren — Dea.  Joshua  Fairbank — "  was  empower- 
ed to  wait  on  such  of  the  heirs  of  the  executors  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  as  have 
not  paid  their  proportion,  according  to  the  said  computation, 
and  to  see  whether  they  will  do  it."  In  due  time  Dea.  Fair- 
bank  reported  that  the  aforesaid  parties  had  "  consented  to 
pay  their  proportion,  and  it  was  done  accordingly."  They 
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were  honest  people,  and  appear  not  to  have  tried  to  evade  an 
obhgation . 

Dea.  Hooker  Osgood  had  purchased  two  Silver  Tankards 
with  £5-1  Osh.  of  the  money,  old  tenor.  The  church  voted 
that  the  legacy  should  be  made  good  out  of  the  other  money 
in  the  treasury  ;  and  then,  in  compliance  with  the  exact  terms 
of  the  will,  the  church  empowered  Br.  William  Richardson 
to  "  procure  a  Silver  Cup  for  the  communion  table  equal  to 
said  legacy,  with  the  said  Mr.  Sawyer's  name  inscribed  at  large 
upon  it."  The  finale  of  this  business  occurred  at  a  meeting 
December  30,  1762,  when  the  "  church  was  informed  that  Br. 
William  Richardson  had  agreed  with  Mr.  William  Swan  of 
Worcester,  to  make  a  silver  cup  for  the  communion  table  equal 
in  value  to  Mr.  Sawyer's  legacy,  and  that  he  was  expecting 
the  church  would  receive  it  at  said  table  the  next  Lord's  Day." 
Then  comes  this,  "N.  B.  The  said  cup  was  received  on  the 
next  Lord's  Day."  This  Thomas  Sawyer  was  son  of  the 
first  Thomas  Sawyer.  He  came  into  the  place  before  the  town 
was  incorporated,  and  his  son  Thomas,  the  donor  of  the  silver 
cup,  was  born  in  1649 .  His  death  occurred  in  1736,  three  years 
after  his  will  was  made.  He  died  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  other  item  of  business  proposed  at  the  meeting  of 
September,  1761,  was  the  request  of  Dea.  Hooker  Osgood, 
that  the  church  would  elect  another  deacon  in  "  consideration 
of  a  paralytic  disorder  incommoding  him  in  the  distribution 
of  the  sacramental  elements."  His  request  was  granted  and 
Br.  Joseph  White  was  chosen.  There  were  now  two  deacons 
White,  Josiah  the  aged,  and  Joseph.  The  new  deacon  de- 
sired time  for  consideration,  which  was  granted.  Dea.  Israel 
Houghton  next  desired  that "  another  person  might  be  elected 
to'  the  office  of  deacon  in  consideration  of  his  distance  from 
the  meeting-house."  In  due  time  Br.  David  Wilder,  the 
sturdy  juror  of  whom  we  read  in  revolutionary  times,  was 
chosen. 
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There  is  an  entry  in  the  Records,  September  29,1763,  which 
was  followed  by  subsequent  action,  and  the  case  was  not  closed 
till  nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
which  is  read  with  sadness  long  after  the  parties  have  passed 
away,  and  when  the  person  involved  was  exonerated  in  his 
own  lifetime.  A  male  member  of  the  church,  his  name  need 
not  be  mentioned,  was  "  sworn  to  be  the  father  of  a  spurious 
child."  He  denied  the  charge,  and  "affirmed  his  innocence 
in  a  most  solemn  manner."  As  however  he  could  not  prove 
a  negative,  the  brethren  were  not  satisfied,  and  he  was  desired 
to  abstain  from  the  "  communion  in  the  holy  supper  for  the 
space  of  six  months  next  ensuing."  The  design  was  to  give 
opportunity  for  further  light.  At  the  next  meeting  his  sus- 
pension was  made  indefinite,  or  until  the  church  "should  see 
further  light  and  satisfaction."  The  sequel  came  in  August, 
1793,  when  the  church  took  up  the  case  of  the  accused  brother, 
and  as  a  final  result,  upon  mature  deliberation,  voted  "that 
in  consideration  of  the  sober  life  and  conversation  of  our 
brother  ,  during  the  long  time  of  his  suspen- 
sion, he  be  restored  to  communion  and  fellowship  with  this 
church."  During  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  the  burden  of 
shame  and  ignominy,  but  by  an  upright  life  had  compelled 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  towaismen,  and  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  church. 

In  Willard's  History  there  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
case  of  Moses  Osgood  and  his  wife,  which  lingered  through 
fifteen  years  before  reaching  a  final  settlement.  The  chief 
feature  of  interest  in  the  whole  transaction  was  the  infinite 
patience  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
iit  this  late  daj.  The  matter  came  before  the  church  "  after 
the  afternoon  service  on  Lord's  day,  January  27,  1765."  The 
parties  had  "  absented  themselves  from  communion  in  the  holy 
supper  more  than  twelve  months."  By  vote  of  the  church 
brother  and  sister  Osgood  were  required  to  give  the  "reasons 
of  their  absenting  themselves  "  in  writing,  to  be  communi- 
cated on  the  first  Sunday  in  March.    The  pastor  sent  a  copy 
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of  the  votes  by  Br.  Benjiimin  Ballard  ;  but  for  a  "special  rea- 
son he  delivered  the  said  copy  to  Br.  Joseph  Abl)ot,  who,  in 
the  presence  of  Br.  John  Sargeant,  delivered  it  to  the  said 
Br.  Moses  Osgood  in  his  own  house." 

The  occasion  of  the  trouble  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms.  In  many  places  the  bringing  in  of  in- 
strumental music  caused  divisions  and  unseemly  demonstra- 
tions even  in  the  house  of  worship.  But  it  is  stated  that  the 
most  violent  form  of  dissent  in  Lancaster  was  the  shaking  of 
one  Mr.  Wheelock's  head  when  the  pitch  pipe  was  sounded, 
and  the  departure  of  a  Mr.  Holt  at  the  sound  of  the  same 
harmless  instrument,  or  when  "  funeral  thought "  was  sung. 
Many  however  were  grieved  by  the  use  of  the  new  version. 
Dunster,  president  of  Harvard  College, had  made  an  improve- 
ment on  the  translations  of  earlier  New  England  writers,  as 
John  Eliot,  Welde  and  Richard  Mather,  and  his  work  was 
used  in  Lancaster  till  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Prentice.  The 
intricacies  of  the  case  need  not  be  given,  though  interesting 
to  a  student  of  the  past.  Mr.  Osgood  was  asked  if  he  did 
not  esteem  it  his  duty  to  have  made  a  regular  application  for 
redress  of  any  grievance,  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Lord's  table,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Being  called 
upon  for  their  reasons  for  withdrawing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood 
joined  in  the  following  statement  to  the  church. 

"  We  being  called  upon  by  you  to  give  the  reasons  of  our 
withdrawing  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  are  as  foUoweth, 
viz.  The  bringing  in  the  New  Version,  (that  of  Tate  and 
Brady,)  as  we  think,  not  in  a  prudent  and  regular  way.  — 
Also  we  find  in  said  version,  such  words  and  expressions  as 
are  unknown  by  us,  so  that  we  cannot  sing  with  the  under- 
standing also.  —  The  composers  of  the  said  version  we  find 
have  taken  too  gi-eat  a  liberty  to  themselves,  as  we  think,  to 
depart  from  the  Scriptures.  — And  as  for  the  Hymns  taken 
from  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  we  know  of  no  warrant  in  the 
Bible  for  them,  and  shall  huml)ly  wait  on  such  as  are  the  main- 
tainers  of  them  to  produce  and  demonstrate  the  warrantable- 
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ness  for  them  from  the  Word  of  God.  —  We  are  therefore 
waiting  the  removing,  or  in  some  way  or  other  the  satisfying 
the  abovesaid  doubts ;  for  they  are  a  matter  of  grievance  to 
us,  and  we  think  we  are  wronged  in  our  highest  interest.  — « 
But  if  peace  and  love  should  again  reign  among  you  as  for- 
merly, we  should  rejoice  thereat ;  and  should  be  glad  to  rejoice 
again  with  you  as  heretofore  in  all  things.  —  These  are  rea- 
sons, why  in  conscience,  we  cannot  join  with  you  in  special 
ordinances.    From  yours  in  sincerity. 


Moses,  }  ^ 
Martha  5' 


May,  1765." 


These  reasons  were  voted  unsatisfactory,  and  then  Judge 
Wilder ,  jr. ,  one  of  the  deacons  brought  forward  other  grounds 
of  complaint.  One  was  that  they  had  said,  "the  Church  had 
broken  covenant  with  them  in  bringing  in  the  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  they  affirmed  to  be  made  for  Papists  and 
Arminians,  to  be  full  of  heresy,  and  in  an  unknown  tongue." 
Another  was  "  their  affirming  that  Mr.  Harrington  asserted  at 
the  conference  meeting  that  he  was  half  the  church,  and  that 
he  would  disannul  the  meeting."  And  lastly  "  their  positively 
denying  that  they  had  affirmed  that  the  New  Version  was  full 
of  heresy." 

The  third  point  was  not  hisisted  upon,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  "  made  such  satisfaction  as  was  accepted  "  in  relation 
to  the  second.  Dea.  Wilder  and  his  witnesses  were  then 
heard ;  and  the  accused  offered  what  they  had  to  say,  under 
the  first  article  of  complaint,  Avhen  the  church  adjourned  to 
the  close  of  the  next  public  lecture,  which  was  July  11, 1765. 
At  that  meeting  the  action  of  the  church  was  modified  to  read 
as  follows  :  "  that  they  esteemed  the  said  reasons  insufficient 
to  justify  their  said  brother  and  sister  in  the  inanner  of  their 
late  withdraw." 

The  trial  was  prolonged  from  meeting  to  meeting,  until  the 
church  voted  that  the  Pastor  should  send  a  letter  of  admoni- 
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tion  to  tlic  erring  parties.  In  the  meantime  they  were  sus- 
pended from  communion.  The  letter  was  a  solemn  and  faith- 
ful remonstrance,  sustaining  the  action  of  the  church  and 
urging  the  brother  and  sister  to  perform  their  duty.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  shows  how  such  business  was  done  formerly. 
"  October  25, 1785.  Agreeable  to  the  vote  of  the  church  on 
September  4, 1765,  the  Pastor  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
said  Moses  Osgood,  and  in  the  presence  of  Daniel  Rugg  and 
Joseph  Abbot,  brethren  of  the  church,  read  the  above  letter 
of  admonition  and  suspension  to  him.  And  as  the  wife  of  the 
said  Moses  was  not  at  home,  left  a  copy  of  it." 

The  case  was  before  the  church  again,  next  year,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  result.  Growing  out  of  th6  difficulty,  was  the 
following  rule,  declared  by  vote,  June  8,  1768,  by  the  church, 
that  she  expected  of  all  her  members  who  might  henceforth 
labor  under  any  grievance,  that  they  should  strictly  pursue 
all  those  measures  for  redress  prescribed  in  the  constitution 
of  these  churches,  before  they  withdraw  from  her  commun- 
ion." 

In  1770  the  church  were  on  the  point  of  voting  "  admoni- 
tion and  suspension,"  in  the  case  of  another  member,  Br. 
Benjamin  Osgood.  His  offence  was  withdrawing  from  the 
Lord's  table  for  more  than  two  years  before  his  reasons  were 
demanded.  What  his  reasons  were  we  are  not  informed.  But 
before  the  church  took  final  action,  he  made  the  following  con- 
fession. "I  acknowledge,  brethren,  that  my  withdraw  from 
communion  was  just  ground  of  ofience  to  you ;  for  which  I 
desire  to  be  humbled  before  God  and  you ;  and  ask  forgive- 
ness of  God  and  you,  a  restoration  to  your  charit}^,  and  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord."  He  was  restored,  and  on  his  request,  was 
dismissed  to  the  church  in  Swansey,  where  Mr.  Harrington 
formerly  ministered. 

But  nothing  appears  to  show  that  Moses  Osgood  ever  ac- 
knowledged the  error  of  his  ways,  or  that  he  was  restored. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  he  was  excommunicated.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  year  1776,  and  we  may  charitably  hope 
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that  he  went  where  the  "  service  of  song  "  is  more  agreeable 
than  any  human  performance. 

Not  so  with  Mrs.  Osgood,  who  made  a  statement  to  the 
church,  May  3,  1780,  fifteen  years  after  the  trouble  began, 
and  four  years  after  her  husband's  decease,  that  she  had  not 
concurred  in  any  of  the  words  used  by  her  husband  in  his  list 
of  reasons,  but  that  in  withdrawing  from  the  Lord's  table  she 
had  acted  irregularly  through  ignorance  of  the  constitution, 
and  contrary  to  her  covenant  engagements  with  the  church,  for 
which  she  asked  forgiveness.  She  was  restored  to  full  com- 
munion. 

In  176()  Dea.  Josiah  White,  agreeable  to  his  own  request, 
was  dismissed  from  the  ofiice  of  treasurer  of  the  church  ,  and 
received  thanks  for  his  fidelity.  Dea.  J oseph  White  was  chosen 
his  successor. 

In  1777,  April  2,  Josiah  Wilder,  Esq.,  Capt.  Benjamin 
Houghton  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Fairbank  were  elected  deacons.  In 
September,  1781,  Mr.  Josiah  Ballard  was  chosen  to  the  same 
office  by  ballot.  John  Whiting  became  deacon  in  1789.  This 
was  Gen.  John  Whiting,  who  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
church  in  the  following  year. 

The  action  of  the  church  in  the  two  following  cases,  evince 
discretion  and  a  Christian  spirit.  A  division  of  feeling  had 
arisen  between  Dea.  Cyrus  Fairbank  and  Br.  Joshua  Fletcher. 
Being  brought  before  the  church,  that  body  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  it,  but  voted  "  seriously  to  recommend  to  them 
both  to  converse  together  freely  on  the  subject,  and  recipro- 
cally endeavor  to  bury  their  animosities  in  everlasting  obli- 
vion. But  should  thejfail  of  obtaining  so  desirable  a  good, 
Br.  Fletcher  is  most  earnestly  requested  to  examine  himself, 
hoping  that  he  may  thereby  be  satisfied  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
return  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  from  which  he  has  absented 
himself." 

Mother  Ann  Lee  came  to  Lancaster  about  the  year  1781, 
and  by  her  preaching  and  conversation,  awakened  much  in- 
terest in  her  peculiar  vie  ws ,  especially  in  the  northern  section 
25 
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of  the  town.  Some  members  of  the  chm-ch  living  in  that  lo- 
cality were  led  to  "  separate  from  their  communion  and  join 
the  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers^''  in  regard  to  whom  the  church, 
June  18, 1783,  passed  these  votes.  "  1.  That  the  said  mem- 
bers did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  so  composed  in  mind,  at  the 
present,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  coun- 
sel, reproof  or  admonition  ;  and  therefore,  2.  That  commit- 
ting them  to  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  the  church  would 
wait  until  they  were  become  more  capable  of  receiving  ad- 
vantage from  their  Christian  endeavors  for  their  recovery." 

These  few  cases  seem  never  to  have  raised  contending  par- 
ties in  the  church,  nor  to  have  caused  alienation  between  Mr. 
Harrington  and  his  people.  During  his  ministry  there  was 
violent  agitation  in  neighboring  churches  and  parishes,  lead- 
ing to  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  connection.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  church  in  Lancaster  was  involved,  both  by  neigh- 
borhood, and  by  the  fact  that  the  disturbed  churches  were  all 
dauo'hters  of  the  mother  church.  The  churches  referred  to 
were  those  of  Leominster,  Bolton  and  Sterling. 

The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  the  first  minister  of  Leominster 
was  settled  in  1743.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Prentice,  and  was  well  known  to  the  people  of  Lancaster. 
At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  and  for  some  years  after,  he 
was  considered  sound  in  the  orthodox  faith.  But  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  began  to  avow  opinions  which  caus- 
ed grave  anxiety  among  many  of  his  people.  This  ultimate- 
ly led  to  a  proposal  for  a  mutual  council,  which  he  declined. 
An  ex  parte  council  was  then  called,  composed  of  pastors  and 
delegates  from  fourteen  churches,  near  and  remote.  Two  del- 
egates accompanied  each  pastor.  The  council  found  Mr.  Rog- 
ers defective  in  several  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  result  was  his  dismissal  from  the  church  in  Leomin- 
ster, and  suspension  from  the  ministry. 

Ml*.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  ability  and  considerable  learning, 
but  as  he  had  confessedly  ceased  to  preach  the  body  of  truth 
which  he  engaged  to  advocate  at  his  ordination,  the  manly 
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and  Christian  course  for  him  to  take  was  to  withdraw  from 
his  church,  and  seek  a  more  congenial  field  of  labor.  But 
leaving-  this,  the  special  point  of  interest  to  the  reader  of  oar 
local  history,  respects  the  conduct  of  the  minister  of  Lancas- 
ter on  the  occasion.  Was  he  honest  or  hypocritical  in  join- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  council  in  condemning  Mr.  Rogers  ? 
It  was  claimed  by  some,  that  Mr.  Harrington  had  gone  through 
the  same  change  as  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  religious  opinions,  and 
that  he  gave  his  voice  and  vote  in  opposition  to  his  convic- 
tions, to  avoid  suspicion  and  trouble  at  home,  and  in  his  lar- 
ger ecclesiastical  connections.  Mr.  Willard  rather  inclines 
to  take  a  lenient  and  favorable  view.  In  this  the  historian  of 
Leominster,  Dr.  David  Wilder  mildl}^  concurs,  though  evi- 
dently in  spite  of  grave  doubts.  But  it  is  easy  to  believe  in 
the  entire  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Harrington  in  the 
whole  affair.  The  change  from  Orthodoxy  to  Arminianism, 
Arianism  and  Unitarianism  was  very  gradual,  and  without  ob- 
servation. If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  Mr.  Harrington  be- 
came an  Arminian,  so  called,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
there  is  no  decisive  evidence  that  he  ever  went  the  length  of 
Mr.  Rogers  in  the  way  of  denying  many  main  points  of  the 
Orthodox  faith.  And  there  is  no  proof  at  all,  that  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Rogers'  trial,  only  nine  years  after  his  own  set- 
tlement in  Lancaster,  he  had  become  conscious  of  the  least 
departure  from  the  system  of  truth  which  he  avowed  when 
installed  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Harrington  had  not  a  leading  mind.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  but  not  an  original  investigator.  He  took  the  doc- 
trines in  which  he  had  been  educated,  or  which  became  preva- 
lent afterwards  around  him.  He  was  like  a  man  whose  vessel 
imperceptibly  glides  along  with  the  current,  and  who  finds 
at  length,  that  he  is  at  some  distance  from  his  point  of  depar- 
ture. Or  as  a  man,  leisurely  ascending  or  descending  a  moun- 
tain, as  the  case  may  be,  becomes  conscious,  after  a  while, 
that  the  air  has  become  murkier  or  clearer,  and  that  he  is  in 
a  new  atmosphere,  so  it  is  quite  supposable  that  Mr.  Harring- 
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ton,  in  later  years,  had  imbibed  the  views  which  had  become 
quite  rife  in  fashionable  circles,  not  only  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  but  in  the  Nashua  valley. 

The  troubles  in  Sterling  and  Bolton  had  a  different  origin, 
but  the  particular  point  which  threatened  disturbance  here 
was  the  same  in  both  instances.  It  became  a  question  as  to 
the  relative  power  of  the  church  and  the  clergy.  The  minis- 
ters claimed,  not  only  the  right  as  moderators  of  the  church 
meetings,  to  give  a  casting  vote  whenever  there  was  a  tie ; 
but  as  ministers  and  pastors,  they  sometimes  claimed  that  no 
measure  could  be  carried  without  their  assent.  In  a  word, 
they  asserted  the  veto  power. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  hisory,  to 
give  a  brief  relation  of  the  Bolton  case.  The  difficulties  arose 
in  Bolton  from  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  minister,  Kev. 
Thomas  Goss.  A  majority  of  the  church  dismissed  him,  and 
a  respectable  minority,  claiming  to  be  the  church,  adhered  to 
him.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  called  which  acquitted  Mr. 
Goss  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  censured  those 
who  had  voted  his  dismission.  They  tried  also,  as  a  logical 
result,  to  exclude  them  from  partaking  of  Christian  ordinances 
with  other  churches.  This  was  on  the  ground  that  the  major- 
ity, by  uncongregational  action,  had  unchurched  themselves. 
In  this  condition  of  things,  a  committee  of  the  majority,  call- 
ing themselves  the  church  in  Bolton,  applied  to  the  church  in 
Lancaster,  to  know  whether  they  would  be  permitted  to  hold 
communion  in  special  ordinances  ;  or  in  other  words,  would 
be  recognized  as  members  of  a  Congregational  church,  in  good 
and  regular  standing.  The  matter  came  before  the  church, 
July  8,  1772,  when  they  were  called,  in  the  words  of  the  Kec- 
ords,  to"  consider  a  letter  from  a  number  of  the  brethren  in 
Bolton,  styling  themselves  the  church  in  Bolton."  The  sub- 
ject was  considered,  and  "after  some  considerable  debate, 
without  either  receiving  or  rejecting  the  said  letter,"  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  of  July,  nearly  a 
fortnight,  that  due  deliberation  might  be  exercised. 
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When  the  meeting  came,  the  question  took  this  form : 
"  Whether  the  church  be  so  far  in  charity  with  the  brethren  of 
Bolton,  whose  letter  is  before  them,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive 
them  to  communion  with  them  in  special  ordinances  occasion- 
ally?"  The  vote  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Harrinofton  then  added  the  folio  win*?  note  and  state- 
ment  of  his  non-concurrence. 

"Which  vote  was  non-concurred  by  the  Pastor  as  follows. 
Brethren,  I  think  myself  bound  in  dnty  to  God,  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  general,  to  this  church  in  particular,  and 
to  my  own  conscience,  to  declare,  which  I  now  do  before  you, 
that  I  cannot  concur  in  this  vote . 

"  This  vote  shall  be  recorded,  but  my  vote  mast  be  record- 
ed with  it. 

"  And  as  the  brethren  from  Bolton  now  see  your  charitable 
sentiments  towards  them,  I  hope  they  will  l)e  so  far  satisfied. — • 
Bat  as  the  church-act  in  their  favor  is  not  perfected,  I  hope 
they  will  not  off'er  themselves  to  communion  with  us,  till  their 
society  is  in  a  more  regular  state." 

Here  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  veto  power  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor.  It  is  not  known  that  the  brethren  of  Bolton 
-ever  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  by  presenting  themselves  at 
a  season  of  communion.  But  if  they  had,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  They  would  have  been  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  elements,  unless  they  had  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  their  point.  In  that  case,  probably  lead- 
ing members  would  have  advised  them  to  retire,  and  wait  till 
better  times.  The  claim  by  the  clergy  to  exercise  the  power 
'of  vetomg  the  action  of  the  church  has  long  been  obsolete. 
In  Congregational  circles  the  claim  would  now  be  considered 
extravagant  and  intolerable.  But  no  alienation  seems  to  have 
resulted  between  Mr.  Harrington  and  his  flock. 

And  herein  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  influence  he  had 
over  them.  He  must  have  been  a  lovable  man,  for  his  peo- 
ple clung  to  him,  and  respected  him  to  the  last,  notwithstand- 
ing political  diff'erences,  and  great  changes  in  religious  and 
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ecclesiastical  opinions  and  usages.  The  words  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  may  be  here  fitly  quoted  :  "  Mr.  Harrington  continued  to 
live  in  harmony  with  his  people  during  a  long  and  useful  min- 
istry ;  no  lasting  disturbance  injured  his  good  influence;  no 
root  of  bitterness  sprang  up  between  him  and  his  people.  He 
is  represented  as  possessing  respectable  powers  of  mind,  with 
great  mildness  and  simplicity  of  character.  Liberal  in  his 
feelings,  he  practised  charity  in  its  extended  as  well  as  its  nar- 
row sense.  True  piety  and  an  habitual  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  social  virtues,  rendered  him  highly  useful  in  his  sacred 
oflice,  and  an  interesting  and  instructive  companion  in  the 
common  walks  of  life." 

Mr.  Harrington  was  born  in  Waltham,  on  the  tenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1716  ;  he  was  in  Harvard  College  in  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth  who  died  in  1737,  the  year  when 
Mr.  Harrino'ton  took  his  first  desrree.  He  was  not  an  author, 
though  three  of  his  sermons  were  given  to  the  press.  One 
of  these  was  from  the  text  in  Hosea  7  :  9 .  "  Strangers  have 
devoured  his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not;  yea,  gray 
hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  and  he  knoweth  it  not." 
The  subject  was  expressed  in  these  words  :  "  Prevailing  wick- 
edness and  distressing  judgments,  ill-boding  symptoms  on  a 
stupid  people."  Another,  preached  in  1753,  when  the  town 
was  one  hundred  years  old,  has  been  drawn  from  largely  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  histor}^.  It  is  creditable  to  the  author 
by  its  fulness  of  matter,  lucid  arrangement  and  ease  of  style. 
It  has  ])een  reprinted  several  times,  with  notes,  in  connection 
with  the  "Removes"  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  twice  married.  His  first  Avife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  was  Anna  Harrington,  of  Lexington, 
a  cousin,  born  June  2,  1716,  and  died  May  19,  1778.  Their 
children  were  Henrietta,  who  married  John  Locke,  of  Tem- 
pleton,  l)rother  of  Pres.  Locke,  of  Harvard  College;  Are- 
thusa,  born  in  1747,  at  Lexington,  as  was  her  eldest  sister; 
received  into  the  church  in  Lancaster,  in  1768,  and  ancestress 
of  many  respectable  families.    Eusebia,  born  in  Lancaster^ 
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May,  1751  ;  received  into  the  church  the  same  day  as  the  two 
former,  wife  of  Paul  Eichardson ;  Timothy,  born  in  1753, 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1776,  a  physician  at  Chelmsford  ;  Dea. 
Thomas,  born  in  1755,  settled  in  Heath  ;  Anna,  born  in  July, 
1758,  married  Dr.  Bridge,  of  Petersham,  and  after  his  death, 
Dr.  Joshua  Fisher,  of  Beverly.  Other  children  died  in  in- 
fancy. His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  He  v.  Mr.  Bridge 
of  Framingham. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Harrington  occurred  on  the  eighteenth 
of  December,  1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Thayer,  his  colleague,  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  December 
23,  which  was  printed,  in  which  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  worth  of  his  venerated  predecessor.  The  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, the  literary  culture,  the  mildness,  the  affability  and  the 
remarkable  charity  of  Mr.  Harrington  are  extolled.  His  pub- 
lic discourses  "  exhibited  ample  proofs  of  the  scholar  and  the 
divine.  The  purity,  pertinency  and  fervor  of  his  addresses 
to  the  throne  of  grace  "  were  acknowledged  and  applauded 
by  all.  "In  him,"  says  Mr.  Thayer,  "was  discovered  a  happy 
union  of  those  qualities  which  gratify  in  the  man,  Avhich 
please  in  the  gentleman,  and  which  delight  in  the  Christian. 
He  could  so  temper  his  gravity  with  cheerfulness,  his  decision 
with  mildness,  and  his  earnestness  with  moderation,  that  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  esteemed,  respected  and 
loved  him.  The  child  looked  to  him  as  its  father ;  the  3^oung 
as  their  friend  and  conductor ;  the  aged  as  their  companion 
and  brother." 

The  annual  list  of  admissions  to  the  church  shows  a  steady 
accession  throughout  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Harrington,  Oc- 
casionally a  year  would  pass  when  the  addition  was  small,  but 
the  averao^e  number  received,  durins^  the  whole  term  of  his 
pastorate,  was  a  fraction  over  ten.  The  whole  number  ad- 
mitted to  full  communion,  in  forty-seven  years,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight.  By  reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  Mr. 
Harrington  did  but  little  service  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  pastoral 
visitation,  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  Fifteen  hun- 
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dred  Jiiid  thirty-one  were  baptised ;  prol)ably  the  large  ma- 
jority of  them  in  infancy  or  childhood. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Harrington,  like  his  predecessor,  did 
not  desire  the  presence  and  aid  of  the  celebrated  Whitefield, 
in  his  own  parish.  It  is  qnite  possible  that  he  mistook  or  under- 
valued the  spirit  and  influence  of  the  great  pulpit  orator  and 
evangelist.  If  so,  he  was  sustained  by  many  of  his  clerical 
brethren  who  were  steadfast  in  the  formulas  of  the  ancient 
faith.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tAvo  ministers  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  time  of  Whitefield  dissented  from  his  statement  of  doc- 
trines ;  they  difi'ered  from  him  in  methods.  Many  then  as  now 
believed  that  a  parish  minister  could  do  more  good  in  ten  or 
twenty  years,  without  help,  except  in  times  of  extraordinary 
interest,  than  by  the  occasional  aid  of  evangelists.  Many  now 
as  then,  believe  that  there  is  a  numerous  class  in  congrega- 
tions and  communities,  who  will  never  be  aroused  from  spir- 
itual sloth,  and  led  to  decision  in  religion,  unless  they  are 
awakened  by  means  out  of  the  usual  course.  On  this  sub- 
ject good  and  useftd  men  may  difler.  Mr.  Harrington  took 
his  course,  and  has  gone  to  his  account.  The  church  appears 
to  have  had  a  large  share  of  influence,  and  to  have  increased 
quite  up  to  the  average,  in  his  day.  His  own  personal  and 
pastoral  influence  was  always  in  favor  of  pure,  earnest,  vital 
godliness. 

But  he,  in  common  with  all  the  clergy,  had  much  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  proof  is  abun- 
dant that  there  was  a  low  state  of  morals,  throughout  the  land, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  lax- 
ity began  before  the  Revolution,  and,  with  local  exceptions, 
lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  temperance  and  reli- 
gious reformation  in  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 

The  influence  of  camp  life  ;  of  absence  from  home  ;  of  po- 
litical contention  ;  of  French  infidel it3^,  and  of  the  free  use 
of  imported  and  home-made  intoxicants,  went  far  to  counteract 
the  power  of  domestic  training  in  the  ways  of  pristine  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  and  the  power  of  the  pulpit  in  leading  to  the 
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fear  and  love  of  God.  Reckless  speculation,  horse  jockey- 
ing, gambling,  lottery  drawing,  litigation,  loose  living  and  in- 
temperance combined  to  lower  the  tone  of  thinking  and  living. 
The  vice  of  intemperance,  especially,  became  fearfully  preva- 
lent. It  rarely  invaded  the  ministry,  but  it  left  its  foul  marks 
upon  the  records  of  the  church  ;  and  in  the  community  at  large 
its  havoc  was  wdde-spread  and  deadly.  In  the  words  of  many 
who  remember  the  men  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  :  "  everybody  used  to  get 
drunk."  This  is,  of  course,  a  free  expression,  not  claiming  to 
be  precise,  but  it  contains  a  true  charge.  Everybody  drank  ; 
many  drank  freely,  and  to  frequent  intoxication  ;  a  large  num- 
ber became  sots,  and  if  they  did  not  die  early,  passed  a  sad 
and  shameful  old  age.  In  these  regards  the  former  times  were 
not  better  than  those  in  which  we  live.  Perhaps  the  lowest 
point  of  demoralization,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  was 
reached  about  the  year  1800  ;  since  which  time  society  has 
been  on  the  ascending  grade. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  FROM  THE    BEGINNING  OF 
THE  CENTURY,    1801,   TO   THE  YEAR  1843. 

In  the  opening  of  the  century,  John  Adams  was  still  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  the 
fourth  of  March.  Caleb  Strong  was  governor  of  Massachu-r 
setts,  a  man  of  capacity  and  energy,  and  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  sentiment  of  Lancaster  was  almost 
unanimous  in  the  support  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  In  this  allegiance  to  the  federal  policy  of 
Washino^ton  the  town  never  wavered.  State  rio^hts  and  na- 
tional  supremacy  were  united  in  the  view  of  the  voters ;  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  they  held  that  both  the  state  and  the 
national  governments  were  sovereign  in  their  spheres,  and  that 
the  body  of  the  people  were  under  God,  the  source  of  power. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  since  the  first 
three  habitations  were  set  up  in  this  valley,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  since  the  town  was  incorporated,  great 
changes  had  occurred.  Besides  the  revolutions  which  had 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  aiffected  the  colo- 
nies in  all  their  interests,  our  own  revolution  had  severed  the 
connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  All 
these  events  were  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  people  during 
successive  generations,  by  which  their  minds  were  stimulated 
to  thought,  and  specially  trained  in  political  science. 

Local  changes  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  external 
events.  The  town  had  been  shorn  of  its  magnificent  propor- 
tions, and  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  former  size.  The 
natives  had  disappeared.   The  wild  beasts  had  been  extermi- 
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nated.  The  forests  had  been  laid  open  to  cultivation.  The 
land  had  been  cleared  of  stumps  and  stones.  The  rivers  had 
been  bridged,  and  made  subservient  to  human  use  by  means 
of  numerous  mills  for  cutting  lumber,  working  in  iron,  and 
dressing  cloth.  The  early  log  cabins,  and  one-story  houses 
had  given  place  to  substantial,  convenient,  and  in  some  cases, 
eleo^ant  residences.  The  schools  had  undero^one  orradual  im- 
provement,  and  there  had  been  progress  in  general  intelli- 
gence and  refinement. 

In  regard  to  education  and  manners,  there  had  been  a  mark- 
ed difference  between  a  few  families  and  the  mass  of  the  town, 
from  the  first,  through  all  generations.  The  former  had  been 
in  close  connection  with  kindred  families  in  Boston  and  other 
ancient  towns,  and  thus  were  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
the  usages  of  cultivated  society.  But  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants,  though  plain  in  dress,  and  homely  in  manners, 
were  sensible,  independent  and  self-respectful.  They  were  of 
the  true  Puritan  stock,  and  raised  families  of  their  own  ways 
of  thinking.  Thus  the  town  maintained  its  highly  respect- 
able position  in  comparison  with  other  towns,  and  also  sent 
off  successive  swarms  to  build  up  other  communities. 

Fletcher's  reminiscences. 

The  pen  of  the  venerable  writer  who  gave  us,  on  a  former 
page,  incidents  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  the  Carter 
and  Fletcher  families,  has  furnished  the  following  reminiscen- 
ces of  his  early  days.  They  give  us  a  glimpse  of  life  on  George 
hill,  and  notes  inrelation  to  several  prominent  families  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  near  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

"  I  recollect,"  writes  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  one  old  Mr.  Carter  who 
died  about  1801.  He  was  probably  of  the  second  generation. 
Of  the  third  generation  were  living  on  their  respective  pater- 
nal farms,  in  my  time,  Joseph  Carter,  John  Carter,  Thomas 
Carter,  and  also  Timothy  Fletcher,  Rufus  Fletcher,  William 
Fletcher,  —  all  brothers  and  cousins.    The  children  of  these 
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six  families,  of  whom  I  was  one,  all  went  to  school  together 
at  the  red  school-house*  at  the  foot  of  Geor^je  hill.  These  six 
families  raised  at  least  thirty-six  children,  only  two  of  whom 
settled  on  the  old  homestead,  viz.,  Alpheus  Carter  and  Otis 
Fletcher.  The  former  died  in  middle  age,  without  issue  ;  the 
latter  sold  out  and  moved  to  Clinton  where  he  now  resides. 

"  Mary  Ann  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Timothy,  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  and  Hannah  Fletcher,  was  the  last  of  the 
Fletchers  on  George  hill.  She  was  of  the  fourth  generation  ; 
was  born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1867.  Other  members  of  the 
family  emigrated,  and  have  descendants  now  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Robert  Fletcher,  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, settled  west  of  Blue  hill,  on  a  part  of  the  Carter  grant, 
known  long  after  as  the  Fletcher  farm.  Next  to  him  resi- 
ded his  sister  Lydia,  married  to  Abel  Rugg.  Their  land  was 
in  a  cold,  rocky  region.  I  have  heard  that  Robert  was  killed 
by  the  Indians. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  last  of  the  Carters  on  George  hill,  but 
I  believe  none  of  them  remain.  Their  descendants,  like  the 
Fletchers,  are  in  many  of  the  states  where  land  and  living 
are  more  easily  obtained.  The  Wilder  family  is  another  fam- 
ily run  out  on  the  hill." 

The  Wilders  are  still  numerous  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
especially  in  the  Center  and  South  Lancaster.  The  Fletchers 
are  represented  by  Charles  T.  Fletcher,  nephew  of  the  writer 
of  the  above.  The  Carter  descendants  in  the  town  general- 
ly bear  other  names. 

Our  correspondent  proceeds  in  his  recollections  as  follows  : 
"In  January,  1809,  a  little  past  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  left  my 
native  town  for  a  situation  in  a  st6re  in  Boston.  My  recol- 
lections are  previous  to  that  date.  Of  the  old  people  whom 
I  recollect  faintly,  are  uncle  Rugg,  and  his  wife,  aunt  Lydia; 
Capt.  Elisha  Rugg,  and  his  brother  who  was  called  [nickname] 
Chippirous  Rugg ;  Mr.  Moses  Wilder ;  old  Mr.  Carter,  per- 
haps the  father  of  John  Carter  ;  Ebenezer  Allen  and  his  wife. 
Her  I  saw  again  several  years  after  her  husband's  death,  dur- 

*  Not  the  present  brick  school-house. 
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ing  a  visit  from  Boston  to  see  my  mother.  I  went  with  her 
to  see  aunt  Allen.  She  was  then  about  ninety-three  years 
old,  and  her  daughter  Tabitha  was  near  seventy-five  ;  and  at 
that  age  she  talked  to  her  daughter  just  as  though  she  was  on- 
ly a  child.  '  Tabby,  bring  a  chair ;  Tabby,  do  this  and  do 
that,'  etc.  They  had  always  lived  together,  and  the  relation 
between  mother  and  child  had  never  been  broken.  We  were 
shown  large  hanks  of  linen  thread  that  aunt  Allen  had  spun 
that  summer,  on  the  little  wheel.  What  interested  my  at- 
tention was  aunt's  discourse  about  father's  courtship.  She 
described  him  as  a  fine-looking,  high-spirited  young  man,  who 
rode  a  handsome,  dapple-gray  horse,  and  was  altogether  supe- 
rior to  the  other  beaux  who  came  to  visit  Mary.  The  distance 
between  their  houses  was  near  three  miles,  quite  a  ride  of  a 
cold,  frosty  night,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
She  had  much  to  say  about  the  wedding  day.  She  w^as  mar- 
ried the  next  May,  and  moved  into  his  father's  house.  His 
mother  had  then  been  dead  eleven  years.  The  original  house 
was  a  log  house.  After  a  time  a  frame  was  built  on  the  west 
end  of  the  log  house.  Again,  after  a  time,  the  log  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  frame  built  in  its  place ;  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  Joshua's  marriage. 

"I  recollect  Mr.  Moses  Smith,  the  blacksmith  ;  Capt.  Goss, 
the  carpenter ;  Josiah  Flagg,  town  clerk,  a  principal  citizen 
and  storekeeper." 

Next  follows  a  view  of  Lancaster  as  it  appeared  to  the  youth- 
ful Fletcher  in  1808.  "  Beginning  at  the  George  hill  school- 
house,  and  going  westward,  the  first  house  was  Samuel  Wil- 
der's,  and  adjoining,  Calvin  Wilder.  Above  the  great  hill, 
Maj.  Fletcher.  On  the  right  hand  road  leading  to  Sterling, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Capt.  Elisha  Rugg,  Dr.  Litta, 
[sic]  ;  and  on  the  Sterling  line,  Joseph  Peirce.  Then  in 
Sterling,  Mr.  Headley  and  the  famous  Capt.  Thomas  Wright. 
On  the  Worcester  road,*  first,  William  Wilder;  then  Moses 
Wilder,  John  Wilder,  Capt.  Gates,  Esq.  Thurston.  From 

*  The  branch  on  which  Messrs.  Bancroft,  Pope  and  Tuttle  now  reside. 
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the  school-house,  north,*  Joseph  Carter,  Joshua  Fletcher, 
John  Carter,  Rufus  Fletcher,  Polly  Conquerette,  Peter  Os- 
good. On  the  lane  leading  west,  [by  Frank  Taylor's  new 
house,]  Thomas  Carter,  Isaac  Rugg,  Ephraim  Carter,  Jack 
Carter,  widow  Carter,  Peter  Divol.  [In  early  times  this  was 
a  county  road,  and  the  first  road  over  George  hill.]  On  the 
road  leading  south  from  the  school-house,  Manasseh  Wilder, 
Capt.  Goss.  On  the  road  leading  east  from  the  school-house, 
[towards  South  Lancaster,]  Moses  Smith,  Capt.  Ward,  on  the 
corner,  [now  Mrs.  May  Ware's,]  and  farther  east,  on  the  Bos- 
ton road,  [near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Humphrey,]  the  splendid 
mansion  of  Dr.  Atherton. 

"Beginning  at  the  meeting-house,  and  going  south,  (there 
was  but  one  meeting-house,  then,  the  old  frame  building  which 
stood  on  the  Common  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads,)  first 
was  Squire  Sprague's  house,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  Vose,  near  the  river.  Then  the  new  graveyard,  then  the 
minister's  house,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer.  Then  Mr.  Josh- 
ua Fletcher,  jr.,  Capt.  Goodwin,  Gowen  Newman.  A  hat- 
ter's shop  was  on  the  other  side.  Opposite  to  Dr.  Atherton's, 
the  old  store  with  a  court  and  open  place,  and  beyond  a  large 
two-story  frame  building,  unpainted.  In  New  Boston,  (South 
Lancaster  was  then  called  New  Boston,)  Squire  Flagg's  house 
and  store  ;  the  widow  Flagg's  house  ;  on  the  opposite  (east) 
side,  Mr.  Ballard  ;  on  the  same  (west)  side,  Mr.  Bower's  tav- 
ern. On  the  other  side,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  then  Mrs. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  John  Thurston's  hatter's  shop  and  house,  and 
near  by,  his  brother's  house.  At  the  corner  of  the  road  lead- 
ing [by  Deers  Horns]  to  Worcester,  the  stage  house  and  tav- 
ern. Thence  on  the  road  south,  a  dreary  waste  until  we  came 
to  uncle  Allen's  house,  nearly  opposite  to  where  Fuller's  saw- 
mill is  now  located.  Here  I  used  to  stop  and  rest  when  I  went 
to  mill.  The  picture  is  —  an  old  horse  loaded  with  bags  of 
corn  and  rye,  and  a  little  boy  ten  years  old  put  on  top, —  bare- 
foot, linsey-woolsey  jacket  and  pants,  a  felt  hat  less  the  crown. 
That  was  me. 

♦This  road  went  west  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  StrattonjUp  the  hill,  and  so  on 
to  the  road  by  David  Matthews. 
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"Uncle  Allen  owned  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
that  vicinity.  Journeying  thence  south,  the  next  house  was 
Capt.  Gould's,  [the  home  of  the  poetess,  Miss  Hannah  F. 
Gould,]  and  one  other  house,  (I  forget  the  name,)  and  then 
I  came  to  the  mill,*  where  Clinton  now  stands.  The  mill  and 
the  miller's  house  was  all  of  what  is  now  Clinton.  A  loose 
sandy  soil,  with  scrub  oaks  and  acres  of  pine,  and  at  the  cross 
roads  the  district  school-house,  is  my  recollection  of  the  site 
where  the  busy  city  [town]  of  Clinton  now  is.  I  suppose  at 
that  time  much  of  the  land  might  have  been  bought  for  five 
dollars  an  acre. 

"My  recollection  of  the  Old  Common  is,  Esq.  Whiting's 
house  on  the  south,  and  Gen.  Whiting's  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  Capt.  Lee's  brick  house,  Mr.  Saiford's  house 
and  bakery,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Horatio  Carter,  Mr.  Pollard,  &c. 

"On  the  north  road  from  the  meeting-house,  Maj.  Rice, 
Mr.  Prentice's  store,  the  store-house,  Mr.  Sweetzer  and  others. 
On  the  north  road,  [through  the  North  Village,]  Maj.  Fisher, 
Mr.  John  Bennett,  and  ascending  the  hill,  Dr.  Carter's  large 
house.  Near  We kapeket  brook,  Mr.  Lawton's  house  and  one 
other,  and  the  saw-mill.  On  the  cross  road  south  through  the 
woods,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Osgood,  uncle  Rugg.  These  are 
some  I  remember  in  my  boyhood  ;  also  Esq.  Stedman,  Dea. 
Wales,  Eli  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Torrey. 

"The  old  people  when  they  walked  to  church,  wore  white 
caps  and  broad-brim  hats,  and  long,  blue  greatcoats,  and  walk- 
ed with  long  canes." 

The  following  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  value  of  land  then 
and  now,  will  be  read  with  interest.  "On  George  hill  and 
the  farming  section,  the  price  of  land  has  remained  nearly 
stationary.  About  the  year  1804,  my  father  bought  two  acres 
of  Mr.  Wilder  for  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars.  About 
the  year  1870,  C.  E.  Blood  who  resides  in  the  same  house, 
married  to  my  father's  great-granddaughter,  bought  three  acres 
from  the  same  farm,  adjoining  the  other,  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars.  No  alteration  in  value  for  nearly  seventy  years.  While 

*The  site  of  Prescott'S  mill. 
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in  the  south  part  of  Ltiiiciister — now  Clinton — land  that  misrht 
then  have  been  bought  for  five  dollars,  is  now  worth  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 

In  regard  to  means  of  travel,  Mr.  Fletcher  states  that  in 
his  boyhood,  a  stage  coach  left  the  Lancaster  house  three 
times  a  week.  The  following  words  give  his  appreciation  of 
the  scenery  of  his  native  town.  "In  beauty  of  landscape, 
hill  and  dale,  river  and  mountain,  Lancaster  and  its  surround- 
ings, exceed  anyplace  which  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  been  in 
eighteen  states  in  this  Union." 

ANNALS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  annual  March  and  subsequent  meet- 
ings, will  bring  before  us  Lancaster  as  it  was  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1801.  Gen.  John  Whiting  was  moderator,  Josiah 
Flagg  was  clerk,  and  Daniel  Stearns,  treasurer.  Josiah  Flagg, 
Joseph  White  and  Thomas  Ballard,  were  selectmen.  The 
assessors  were  Jonas  Lane,  Samuel  Ward,  John  Maynard. 
An  auditing  committee  annually  inspected  accounts.  This 
year  the  duty  was  perfornied  by  Timothy  Whiting,  Eli  Stearns 
and  Ebenezer  Torrey.  The  school  visitors  were  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Thayer,  B.  W.  Willard,  James  Goodwin,  William  Gould, 
JohnMaynard,  Jacob  Fisher,  William  Stedman,  Josiah  Flagg, 
Timothy  Whiting,  elohn  Thurston,  John  Hunt,  Stephen  Wil- 
der. These  men  belonged  to  certain  districts,  as  follows.  Wil- 
lard, No.  1  ;  Goodwin,  No.  2  ;  Gould,  No.  3  ;  Maynard,  No. 
4;  Fisher,  No.  5;  Stedman,  No.  6;  Flagg,  No.  7;  Whit- 
ing, No.  8  ;  Thurston,  No.  9  ;  just  ak  our  schools  are  now 
numbered,  with  No.  6  dropped  out.  No.  10  was  in  Clinton. 
The  Latin  grammar  school  committee  were  Gen.  Whiting, 
Maj.  Rice  and  John  Thurston.  Their  duty  was  to  hire  the 
master ;  Mr.  Thayer  had  the  principal  care  of  the  school. 

The  committee  chosen  the  preceding  year  to  regulate  or 
bound  the  districts,  made  a  report  substantially  as  follows, 
which  was  adopted. 
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District  No.  1.  The  inhabitants  and  estates  living  within 
a  line  drawn  south  of  John  White's  farm,  from  the  west  bank 
of  Nashua  river,  running  westerly,  north  of  the  farm  lately- 
owned  by  Reuben  Lippenwell,  and  Joseph  Rugg ;  thence 
north,  including  the  farm  of  John  My  call  to  Shirley  line. 

No.  2.  The  section  of  the  town  west  of  No.  1,  to  Leo- 
minster and  Lunenburg  lines. 

No.  3.  Nearly  the  same  bounds  as  pertain  to  the  present 
No.  3  school ;  from  south  of  Samuel  Damon's,  westerly  to  the 
small  bridofe  north  of  Asa  Warner's .  This  brido^e  is  over  Canoe 
brook,  between  the  house  of  Mr.  Sawtell  and  Shoeshank. 

No.  4  was  the  Ballard  hill,  or  Walnut  swamp  district,  in- 
cludino:  Ponakin,  but  excludino^  a  few  families  west  of  the 
bridoje  in  North  Yillao^e. 

No.  5.  The  school-house  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  house  of  Mr.  Power.  At  one  time  the  river  under- 
mined one  side  of  the  buildino^.  The  district  included  some 
families  near  by,  and  extended  easterly  to  the  house  of  Caleb 
Lincoln,  where  Thomas  Blood  now  lives  ;  thence  northerly  to 
Quassaponakin  brook. 

No.  6  took  in  the  whole  Neck,  east  and  west  roads,  souther- 
ly to  the  Sprague,  Center  and  old  Neck  bridges.  The  school- 
house  was  near  the  railroad-crossing  north  of  the  house  of 
S.  R.  Damon.  At  the  same  time  the  Latin  grammar  school 
was  between  the  houses  of  Mr.  Stow  ell  and  Mr.  Symmes. 

No.  7  began  at  the  river  south  of  Sawyer's  bridge,  [now 
Carter's  mill,]  and  went  westerly  over  George  hill,  (between 
the  house  of  George  A.  Parker  and  the  summit,)  to  Ster- 
ling line.   It  included  George  hill  and  South  Lancaster. 

No.  8  included  the  Old  Common  and  the  roads  extendino: 
south  to  the  bend  of  the  river. 

No.  9  took  in  all  of  Deers  Horns,  and  extended,  on  the  west 
side  of  Mossy  and  Sandy  ponds,  to  the  Boylston  line. 

Nos.  10  and  11  included  all  the  rest  of  what  now  belono:s 
to  Clinton  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  present  Center 
and  South  Lancaster,  now  Nos.  11  and  10  had  no  separate 
school. 

26 
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The  town  treasurer  was  directed  to  dispose  of  what  stock 
the  town  held  in  United  States  funds.  The  amount  was  not 
large;  $104.76. 

The  committee  on  the  Center  bridge  were  empowered  to 
build  according  to  a  specified  model. 

The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  license  Dr.  Israel  Ather- 
ton  to  "  inoculate  for  the  small-pox  to  ascertain  the  efficacy 
of  kine-pox." 

On  the  fifth  of  April  the  town  cast  ninety -two  votes  for 
Gov.  Strong,  and  forty-seven  for  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry. 

For  the  new  burying  field,  (now  the  Middle  cemetery,) 
fifty-six  dollars  were  appropriated.  The  Old  Common  bury- 
ing yard  was  fenced  at  an  expense  of  about  thirty  dollars. 
Eight  hundred  dollars  were  raised  for  highways.  The  roads 
had  been  damaged  by  a  great  flood.  The  price  of  labor  on 
the  highways  was  fixed  as  follows.  Man's  labor,  eight  cents 
per  hour.  Pair  of  oxen,  five  cents  ;  horse,  three  cents  ;  cart, 
two  cents  ;  plough,  one  cent. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  town,  during  several  years,  to  put 
the  great  bridges  under  the  care  of  certain  men.  The  assign- 
ment this  year  was  : 


Edward  Goodwin, 
Ebenezer  Torrey, 
Jonathan  Wilder, 
Daniel  Stearns, 
William  Haskell, 
Josiah  Bowers, 


Sprague 

Neck 

Atherton 

Paul  Whiting's 

White's 

Paul  Sargent's 


bridge. 


The  Center  bridge  was  not  yet  built,  and  Ponakin  bridge 
had  been  washed  away. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  new  road  from  the  corner  of  Gen. 
Whiting's  land,  (Old  Common,)  to  the  guide  post  near  Lan- 
caster meeting-house,  to  be  a  post  road  instead  of  the  old 
Neck  road,  and  to  be  paid  in  labor  or  materials,  were  accord- 
ing to  this  list. 
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John  Sprague,  . 
Nathaniel  Arnold, 
Thomas  Ballard, 
Jacob  Fisher,  . 
Merrick  Rice,  . 
Oliver  Carter, 
William  Stedman, 
Timothy  Whiting, 
Abner  Pollard, 
Richard  Haven, 


Paul  Faulkner, 
Thomas  Safford, 
Prentiss  and  Ather 
Paul  Whiting, 
Stephen  Wilder, 
Samuel  Wilder,  2d 
Samuel  Ward, 

Total,  . 


$5 
15 
10 
5 
5 
5 
15 


$311.00 


In  May,  Samuel  Ward  was  chosen  representative  to  the 
general  court,  and  the  vote  for  candidates  for  congress  gave 
the  following  result.  Gen.  John  Whiting,  seventy-eight; 
Jabez  Upham,  Esq.,  forty-five;  Seth  Hastings,  Esq.,  four. 
There  was  no  choice,  and  at  the  next  trial  Mr.  Upham  was 
dropped,  when  Gen.  Whiting  had  eighty-six  votes  to  ninety- 
five  for  Mr.  Hastings.    The  latter  carried  the  district. 

The  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  building  Ponakin 
bridge  and  repair  the  road,  were  J ohn  Whiting,  Jonathan  Wil- 
der, Jonas  Fairbank,  John  Carter,  Jonathan  Whitney,  Asa 
Warner,  Benjamin  Wyman. 

In  August  a  plan  was  adopted  with  reference  to  pursuing 
and  capturing  horse-thieves ,  who  then  infested  the  region.  On 
the  ninth  of  November  the  plan  was  enlarged,  and  thieves  of 
every  kind  were  included.  Two  if  not  three  lawyers  were 
on  the  committee,  viz.,  Merrick  Rice,  William  Stedman  and 
Ebenezer  Torrey.  Probably  it  was  hoped  that  a  committee 
full  charged  with  law  would  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers .  Perhaps 
it  was  at  this  time,  and  in  reference  to  this  state  of  morals, 
that  the  following  lines  were  written  by  a  cynical  rhymster, 
who  had  some  wit,  but  whose  head,  at  times,  was  a  little  daft. 

"Lancaster,  along  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
Cursed  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle  damned ; 
With  well-fed  jockies  thickly  peopled  o'er, 
A  fair  outside,  and  truly — nothing  more." 

The  building  of  Ponakin  bridge  was  finally  committed  to 
John  Maynard,  Jacob  Fisher  and  Daniel  Laughton.  This 
closes  the  municipal  history  of  the  year. 
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LIST  OF  VOTERS. 


A  roll  of  names  is  an  important  element  of  history.  In  the 
history  of  a  nation  we  look  for  the  names  of  the  actors.  But 
as  the  limits  of  such  history  forbid  the  insertion  of  many  names, 
we  are,  of  necessity,  confined  to  those  who  filled  the  highest 
places.  A  town  history  is  nothing  without  a  multiplicity  of 
facts,  and  the  more  names  can  find  a  place  the  better  for  the 
work.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  inserting  the  following 
list  of  voters  in  the  town  in  the  year  1807.  These  men,  with 
those  who  had  recently  passed  away,  and  those  who  soon  were 
added  to  the  list,  were  the  town,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
for  a  whole  generation.  The  list  was  found  among  papers 
relating  to  Lancaster  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester. 


Allen,  Ebenezer, 
Allen,  Samuel, 
Atherton,  Israel, 
Atherton,  Peter, 
Baldwin,  Oliver, 
Ballard,  Jeremiah, 
Ballard,  John, 
Ballard,  Thomas, 
Barrett,  Jonathan, 
Barrett,  Reuben, 
Bennett,  Elisha, 
Bennett,  Nathan, 
Bennett,  Thomas,  jr., 
Blanchard,  William, 
Bowers,  Josiah, 
Brigham,  Ephraim, 
Burbank,  Nathaniel, 
Buterick,  Horatio  G., 
Carter,  Calvin, 
Carter,  Ephraim, 
Carter,  James, 
Carter,  James,  jr., 
Carter,  John, 
Carter,  John,  jr.. 
Carter,  John,  3d, 


Carter,  Oliver, 
Carter,  Solomon, 
Carter,  Thomas, 
Chase,  Charles, 
Chinnery,  Thaddeus, 
Clark,  Gregory, 
Clark,  James, 
Cook,  Aaron, 
Daby,  Nathan, 
Damon,  Samuel, 
Damon,  Samuel,  jr., 
Divol,  Ephraim, 
Divol,  Manassah, 
Divol,  Peter, 
Dolleson,  John, 
Eager,  Horace, 
Eaton,  Nathaniel, 
Elder,  James,  jr., 
Emerson,  Elias, 
Emerson,  Ephraim, 
Fairbank,  Cyrus, 
Fairbank,  Jonas, 
Fairbank,  Jonas,  jr., 
Fales,  Jeremiah, 
Fales,  Jeremiah,  jr., 


Farwell,  Joseph, 
Farwell,  Leonard, 
Faulkner,  Paul, 
Fisher,  Jacob, 
Flagg,  Josiah, 
Fletcher,  Joshua, 
Fletcher,  Timothy, 
Fletcher,  William, 
Fuller,  Edward, 
Fuller,  James, 
Fuller,  Solomon, 
Gates,  Abraham, 
Gates,  Thomas, 
Goodwin,  Edward, 
Goodwin,  James, 
Goodwin,  John, 
Goss,  Daniel, 
Goss,  Daniel,  jr. , 
Goss,  John, 
Goss,  John,  jr., 
Gould,  Nathaniel, 
Gould,  William, 
Harris,  Daniel, 
Haskell,  Elias, 
Haskell,  Henry, 
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Haskell,  Israel, 
Haven,  Richard, 
Hawks,  John, 
Hawks,  John,  jr., 
Hayden,  Daniel, 
Haywood,  Moses, 
Hazen,  Ebenezer, 
Hildreth,  Micah, 
Hildreth,  David, 
Hiller,  Joseph, 
Hosley,  John, 
Houghton,  Benjamin  2d 
Houghton,  Oliver, 
Howe.  Thomas, 
Hudson,  Robert, 
Hyde,  John, 
Johnson,  Aaron, 
Johnson,  Aaron,  jr., 
Johnson,  Jonas, 
Jones,  Aaron, 
Jones,  Moses, 
Jones,  Samuel, 
Jones,  Samuel,  jr., 
Joslyn,  Jonas, 
Joslyn,  Samuel, 
Keyes,  Daniel, 
Knight,  Charles  E., 
Knight,  Manasseh, 
Laughton,  Daniel, 
Lawson,  James, 
Leach,  Joseph, 
Lewis,  Charles, 
Lewis,  Timothy, 
Lincoln,  Caleb, 
Lincoln,  Jacob, 
Low,  Edward, 
Low,  Jabez  B., 
Low,  John, 
Low,  Nathaniel,  jr., 
Lyon,  John, 
Lyon,  Luther,  ! 
Mallard,  Abraham, 
Mallard,  James, 


Maynard,  John, 
Mead,  Theodore, 
Newman,  Go  wen  B., 
Newman,  Joseph, 
Newhall,  Pliny, 
Nichols,  Joseph, 
Oliver,  Joel, 
Osgood,  Ephraim, 
Osgood,  Joel, 
Osgood,  Moses, 
Peabody,  Calvin, 
Phelps,  Abijah, 
Phelps,  George, 
Phelps,  Robert, 
Phelps,  Sylvester, 
Pollard,  Abner, 
Pollard,  Gardner, 
Pollard,  John, 
Prentiss,  John, 
Prescott,  John, 
Rice,  Benjamin, 
Rice,  Ezekiel, 
Rice,  Joseph, 
Rice,  Merrick, 
Rogers.  Joseph, 
Robbins,  John, 
Robbins,  John,  2d, 
Rugg,  Aaron, 
Rugg,  Abel, 
Rugg,  Abijah, 
Rugg,  Daniel, 
Rugg,  Elijah, 
Rugg,  Ephraim, 
Rugg,  Isaac, 
Rugg,  Joseph, 
Safford,  Thomas, 
Sargent,  John, 
Sargent,  Seth, 
Saunderson,  Elisha, 
Savary,  John, 
Sawyer,  Amos, 
Sawyer,  John, 
Sawyer,  Luther, 


Sawyer,  Moses, 
Smith,  Moses, 
Smith,  Moses,  jr., 
Stearns,  Daniel, 
Stearns,  Eli, 
Stedman,  William, 
Stevenson,  Martin, 
Stowe,  Jacob, 
Studley,  C, 
Sweetser,  Jacob, 
Thomas,  Joshua, 
Thurston,  Gates, 
Thurston,  John, 
Thurston,  Peter, 
Thurston,  Peter,  jr., 
Thurston,  Silas, 
Torrey,  Ebenezer, 
Tower,  Asahel, 
Townshend,  John, 
Townshend,  Robert, 
Turner,  Nathaniel, 
Wales,  Joseph, 
Ward,  Samuel, 
Warner,  Asa, 
Wheeler,  Reuben, 
White,  Abijah, 
Whiting,  John, 
Whiting,  Paul, 
Whiting,  Timothy, 
Whitney,  Ephraim, 
Whitney,  Jonas, 
Whittemore,  Nathaniel, 
Whittemore,  Nath'l  jr.. 
Wilder,  Abel, 
Wilder,  Ebenezer, 
Wilder,  Calvin, 
Wilder,  Gardner, 
Wilder,  Joel, 
Wilder,  John, 
Wilder,  Jonathan, 
Wilder,  Manasseh, 
Wilder,  Samuel, 
Wilder,  Samuel,  2d, 
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Wilder,  Stephen, 
Wilder,  Titus, 
Wilder,  Titus,  jr., 
Wilder,  William, 
Willard,  Abel, 


Willard,  Aniasa, 
Willard,  Benjamin, 
Willard,  Benjamin  W., 
Willard,  Paul, 
Willard,  Salmon, 


Willard,  Simon, 
Willard,  William, 
Worcester,  Samuel, 
Wyman,  Benjamin, 
Zweir,  Jacob,  jr. 


ANNALS  CONTINUED. 

Ill  1802  Gov.  Strong  received  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  for  governor.  Gen.  Whiting  received  more  votes  for 
senator  than  Mr.  Gerry  for  governor.  The  general  seems  to 
have  been  personally  popular,  and  to  have  received  more  than 
his  party  support,  but  being  a  Jelfersonian,  was  never  elected 
to  congress. 

William  Stedman  now  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
town.  In  May  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  in  No- 
vember he  was  sent  to  congress,  in  which  body  he  continued, 
by  successive  elections,  till  1810. 

The  meeting-house  needed  repairing  in  1803,  and  John  Pren- 
tiss, Jacob  Fisher  and  Merrick  Kice  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  attend  to  the  business.  In  November,  Dea.  Joseph  Wales 
had  leave  to  set  a  store  on  town  land  near  the  Latin  grammar 
school-house,  a  fact  interesting  as  showing  that  there  was  a 
common  at  the  north  of  the  railroad  station.  At  the  same  time 
the  town  chose  Samuel  Ward ,  Timothy  Whiting  and  Merrick 
Rice  a  committee  to  apply  to  the  general  court  for  authority 
to  hold  a  lottery.  But  on  reflection,  this  action  was  wisely 
reconsidered. 

At  the  presidential  election,  November  5,  1804,  the  repub- 
lican or  Jefferson  party  showed  a  large  relative  gain,  the  vote 
having  been  for  federal  electors,  96  ;  for  republican,  87.  For 
congress,  William  Stedman,  76;  John  Whiting,  84.  Sted- 
man had  a  majority  in  the  district,  but  Whiting  was  the  favo- 
rite of  the  town. 

It  was  a  favorite  plan  of  some,  during  many  years  to  unite 
several  towns  in  establishing  a  union  workhouse,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  in  March,  1805,  to  confer  with 
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the  towns  of  Sterling,  Bolton,  and  other  towns  m  the  vicini- 
ty in  regard  to  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose. 
The  project  was  never  carried  into  eJffect. 

In  April  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  build  a  hearse 
house  and  magazine.  The  town  supplied  the  military  with 
ammunition  in  those  days.  The  next  year  the  sum  of  $22.- 
67  was  voted  to  "  provide  powder  for  the  militia."  The  bass 
viol  came  in  for  repairs  every  year,  and  the  town  voted  a  dol- 
lar or  two  to  keep  it  in  working  order. 

At  the  congressional  election  in  November,  1806,  Mr.  Sted- 
man  received  ninety-four  votes,. and  Gen.  Whiting  sixty-four. 

The  Records  contain  several  references  to  law  suits  in  suc- 
cessive years.  In  1807  Merrick  Rice,  Esq. ,  was  appointed  to 
defend  the  town  in  a  suit  brought  by  Sterling.  The  cases  were 
not  of  historical  interest,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Some  illustrate  the  state  of  morals,  but  the  scandal  of  the  past 
may  sleep  in  the  records  of  the  courts.  In  general  the  town 
had  costs  to  pay  without  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  its  case. 

The  plan  of  having  the  selectmen  nominate  all  officers  to 
be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  except  those  elected  by  bal- 
lot, was  brought  before  the  town  in  May,  1808,  and  at  other 
times ;  but  the  article  was  always  passed  over.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  tow  n  ever  gave  any  time  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  feeling  doubtless  fully  competent  to  select  its 
own  officers. 

From  the  year  1808  to  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1815,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  national  government.  The 
commercial  pursuits  of  the  people  in  seaboard  towns  were 
thought  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  embargo  laws,  and 
other  measures  of  the  administration.  The  war  was  very  un- 
popular in  this  state,  though  the  prowess  of  the  army  and  na- 
vy was  recognized  with  patriotic  pride .  The  first  reference  to 
this  phase  of  national  politics  to  be  found  in  the  town  Rec- 
ords, is  under  date  of  September  15,  when  the  town  voted  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  urg- 
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ing  him  to  suspend  the  embargo  laws.  Major  Hiller,  Will- 
iam Stedman  and  Samuel  Ward  were  the  committee  to  draft 
the  petition.  Their  report  was  adopted,  and  by  vote,  the  doc- 
ument was  signed  by  the  selectmen,  attested  by  the  clerk,  and 
sent  to  president  Jefferson. 

A  special  meeting  was  called,  John  Maynard  in  the  chair, 
February  1,  1809,  "to  take  into  consideration  the  alarming 
state  of  our  public  affairs,  and  to  petition  or  address  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state  on  the  subject  of  our  grievances."  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five, — Joseph  Hiller, 
Moses  Smith,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Samuel  Ward  and  John 
Thurston.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  three  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  the  committee  reported.  Their  report  was  adopted  by 
the  toWn,  signed  by  the  selectmen,  and  sent  to  the  general 
court.  This  was  an  effort  to  reach  the  general  government 
through  the  state  legislature.  The  town  was  strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  federal  party,  as  was  evinced  by  the  state  election 
in  May,  when  the  vote  was  for  Gov.  Gore,  198  ;  Levi  Lin- 
coln, 97.  This  was  the  elder  Levi  Lincoln,  who  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  next  year,  1810,  Gov.  Gore  received  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes  for  governor,  against  Elbridge  Gerry. 
However  the  latter  was  chosen,  and  was  re-elected  the  next 
year,  when  Caleb  Strong  was  brought  forward  again,  and  was 
elected. 

The  militia  companies  and  town  stock  of  ammunition  cost 
$70.95. 

The  ravages  of  the  small-pox  received  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  towns  increased 
power  to  deal  with  the  evil.  Therefore  the  town  held  a  meeting, 
May  7,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  chose  a  committee  of 
five, — Eli  Stearns,  Moses  Emerson,  Merrick  Rice,  John  May- 
nard, John  Thurston  —  to  "superintend  the  inoculation  of 
the  cow-pox."  The  inhabitants  were  required  to  assemble  in 
the  several  school-houses  at  specified  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  inoculated. 
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Three  days  later  a  special  meeting  was  called  by  "  person- 
al notice,"  that  is  by  leaving  a  notification  of  the  meeting  at 
each  voter's  residence  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  of 
meeting.  The  town  was  alarmed  by  an  epidemic  fever  which 
prevailed  at  the  time.  It  appears  that  the  selectmen  had  called 
in  physicians  from  other  towns,  in  addition  to  those  residing 
here,  and  the  town  voted  to  authorize  the  fathers  of  the  town 
to  "  pay  those  physicians  whom  they  have  employed  from 
other  towns  the  charges  they  have  against  persons  unable  to 
pay  such  charges,  and  aiford  further  supplies  to  such  as  are 
sick  and  in  distress." 

At  the  fall  election  Mr.  Stedman  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  congress,  and  the  vote  of  this  town  was  as  follows  ; 
Abijah  Bigelow,  of  Leominster,  130  ;  Timothy  Whiting,  of 
Lancaster,  23;  Moses  White,  8;  Ephraim  Emerson,  1. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  March  2,  1812,  the  late  law  regu- 
lating the  choice  of  town  officers,  and  town  meetings  was 
read.  Li  the  Records  of  different  years,  it  is  noted  that  this 
law,  or  the  law  concerning  riots,  or  the  law  against  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,  was  read  in  open  town  meeting.  The 
clerk  also  always  recorded  that  prayer  was  offered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  annual  meeting,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer.  Some- 
times he  noted  that  the  prayer  was  "  appropriate  ;  "  then,  that 
Mr.  Thayer  prayed  to  the  "  Governor  of  the  Universe  ;  "  and 
again  to  the  "  Great  Author  of  all  existences." 

As  the  war  was  about  to  be  waged,  the  federal  or  anti-ad- 
ministration sentiment  became  more  pronounced.  Gov.  Strong, 
the  head  of  the  peace  party,  received  votes  as  follows,  217, 
while  for  Gov.  Gerry  only  74  were  cast.  But  the  town  was 
ready  to  support  the  governor  in  repelling  the  invaders  of 
the  state,  and  provided  knapsacks  for  the  militia. 

In  June  a  petition  to  president  Madison  was  voted  by  the 
town,  calling  on  him  to  "  avert  the  calamities  of  war  if  it  can 
be  done  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation." 
Or  to"  memorialize  congress  on  the  subject  of  the  war."  Pass- 
ed by  a  vote  of  115  to  15.    In  August,  John  Maynard,  Jona- 
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than  Wilder  and  William  Cleveland  were  sent  to  a  county 
convention,  and  Joseph  Hiller,  Jacob  Fisher,  Eli  Stearns, 
Benjamin  Wyman,  John  Thurston  were  chosen  a  "  committee 
of  correspondence  and  public  safety."  This  measure  had  a 
smack  of  the  old  revolutionary  spirit.  At  the  November  elec- 
tion, when  presidential  electors  were  chosen,  this  town  gave 
but  twenty-two  votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  for  the  opposition  candidate. 

The  question  came  up,  whether  the  town  would  employ  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  operate 
upon  the  eyes  of  Archibald  Mcintosh  ;  and  the  question  was 
referred  to  Drs.  James  Carter,  Samuel  Manning  and  William 
Smith. 

This  year  marks  the  extension  of  business  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  now  Clinton,  when  it  was  voted  to  exempt  Messrs. 
Poignand  and  Plant  from  taxation.  They  started  a  factory 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Prescott  mill,  and  another  where  the 
yarn  factory  of  the  carpet  mill  now  stands,  and  being  men  of 
enterprise,  did  a  large  business  for  those  days.  Mr.  Poignand 
was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
British  channel,  near  the  coast  of  France.  The  people  are 
French,  but  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

At  the  election  in  April,  the  vote  was  for  governor,  Caleb 
Sti'ong,  226  ;  Joseph  Varnum,  62.  For  first  representative, 
Jacob  Fisher,  155,  and  four  scattering;  second  representative, 
William  Cleveland,  95,  with  79  for  others. 

In  1814,  February  21 ,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  "  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  legislature  of  this  com- 
monwealth to  adopt  such  constitutional  measures  as  to  them 
shall  seem  necessary  relative  to  the  oppressive  operation  of 
the  late  embargo  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  in- 
sure to  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  their  rights  as  citizens 
and  as  a  state."  The  matter  was  referred  to  Eli  Stearns, 
Moses  Smith,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Jonas  Lane  and  Samuel  Man- 
ning, who  made  the  sensible  report  that "  considering  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  general  court  is  near  closing,  and  also  the 
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small  glimmering  prospect  that  a  peace  may  take  place,  and 
the  oppressive  restrictions  on  commerce  be  removed,"  there- 
fore the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  May  meeting. 

The  militia  expenses  in  1813-14  for  powder  and  other  ar- 
ticles were  nearly  $200. 

It  is  known  that  several  men  belono^ino-  to  the  town  were 
in  the  military  service  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
the  years  1812-15,  but  the  number  cannot  be  given.  The 
rolls  containing  the  names  of  the  soldiers  in  the  national  army 
are  not  in  the  state  Archives.  Perhaps  the  record  office  in 
Washington  contains  the  needed  information,  but  it  could  not 
be  conveniently  examined. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  the  company  of  artillery  belong- 
ing to  this  town  was  summoned,  in  haste,  to  Boston.  This 
was  a  volunteer  or  independent  company,  containing  fifty  or 
sixty  members.  Capt.  John  Lyon  led  the  company  when  they 
marched  away  on  a  Sunday,  and  continued  in  service  about 
two  weeks.  Then  Capt.  Lewis  Parker,  of  Sterling,  for  some 
reason,  took  the  command.  Perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  com- 
pany was  made  up  of  Sterling  men.  A  few  from  other  towns 
were  in  the  company.  John  Taylor  was  second  lieutenant, 
and  Abraham  Mallard  was  ensign.  The  company  was  in  ser- 
vice thirty  days.  Capt.  Carter  Fisher,  a  venerable  citizen  still 
living,  went  as  a  substitute,  being  too  young  to  be  a  member 
of  the  company.  He  remembers  the  return,  when  the  soldiers 
marched  through  the  Center  to  the  gun-house  in  North  Vil- 
lage, where  they  were  dismissed.  The  company  was  in  no 
action,  and  the  alarm  having  subsided,  it  was  sent  home. 

There  were  two  infantry  companies  at  that  time  ;  one  in 
the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  The 
latter  marched,  having  been  called  out  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  a  volunteer  company.  When  the  mistake  was  discover- 
ed, the  company  was  dismissed.  The  cannon  of  the  artillery 
company  belonged  to  the  state,  and  with  the  tumbrils  and 
other  property  were  kept  in  the  gun-house,  which  stood  near- 
ly opposite  the  house  of  Henry  Jewell. 
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Ill  the  hitter  part  of  this  year,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  files  of  the  "Mas- 
sachusetts Spy''  about  the  close  of  the  war,  show  that  conven- 
tions of  ministers  and  hiymen  were  held  in  different  places, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  alarming  increase  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  growing  out  of  the  war.  Dr.  Thayer  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Lancaster,  were  prominent  in  this  movement. 
Probably  the  action  of  the  town  in  November  was  in  the  same 
direction.  The  question  was,  shall  there  be  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  ty thing-men?  The  town  voted  in  the  negative, 
but  chose  the  following  committee  to  aid  them  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  relatins:  to  the  due  .observance  of  the  Sabbath : 
viz.,  Jonathan  Buttrick,  Joseph  Leach,  Moses  Emerson, 
John  Goss,  Abner  Pollard,  Calvin  Wilder,  Jacob  Fisher, 
Caleb  Lincoln,  Jonas  Lane,  Pliny  Newhall,  Jeremiah  Dyer, 
Benjamin  Willard,  Elisha  Sanderson,  Charles  E.  Knight, 
Moses  Jones,  Daniel  Wilder  and  Solomon  Carter.  These  men 
were  in  different  sections  of  the  town,  and  occupied  "  strate- 
gic points,"  where  they  could  notice  all  travelers,  or  strollers, 
and  ascertain  if  such  persons  were  abroad  on  errands  of  "  ne- 
cessity or  mercy." 
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The  time  had  come  for  better  accommodations  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  old  meeting-house, — the  fourth  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town, — was  built  in  1743,  and  was  unsuitable  in 
style  and  dimensions,  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  town  was  still  united  in  one  parish,  though  there 
were  individuals  besides  the  Shakers  who  did  not  attend  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Thayer.  There  were  a  few  Baptists,  Swe- 
denborgians  and  Quakers ;  and  some  were  connected  with 
no  religious  society,  though  but  few  families  entirely  neglect- 
ed public  worship.  The  town  regarded  Mr.  Thayer  as  their 
minister,  and  there  was  an  uncommon  degree  of  harmony  in 
church  and  society. 
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At  a  town  meeting,  May  1,  1815,  a  committee  —  Messrs. 
Jonathan  Wilder,  John  Thurston  and  Jonas  Lane  —  was  cho- 
sen to  confer  with  Capt.  Benjamin  Lee  "  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  his  farm,  or  such  part  of  it  as  the  committee  may 
deem  desirable  for  the  purpose,  suitable  to  build  a  meeting- 
house thereon."  The  subject  came  before  the  town,  October 
23,  upon  two  articles  in  the  warrant,  when  on  motion  of  Moses 
Smith,  Esq. ,  it  was  voted  "  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
school  district  be  appointed  to  view  and  consider  what  spot 
would  be  most  eligible  to  erect  a  meeting-house  upon,  and 
how  much  land  would  be  necessary.  If  a  spot  on  Capt.  Lee's 
place  should  be  considered  preferable,  whether  the  town  can 
afford  to  give  the  price  he  asks  ;  and  how  the  residue,  after 
selecting  the  spot,  can  be  disposed  of.  Also  to  make  some 
estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  building  a  meeting-house 
with  brick  as  well  as  with  wood.  Also  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  compensating  the  pewholders,  and  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  old  meeting-house."  The  committee  represented  every 
section  of  the  town.  No.  1,  Elisha  Sanderson,  near  the  Shir- 
ley line  ;  2,  John  Bobbins;  3,  William  Gould;  4,  Thomas 
Ballard  ;  5,  Jacob  Fisher ;  6,  Eli  Stearns  ;  7,  Samuel  Ward, 
8,  William  Cleveland;  9,  John  Thurston;  10,  Daniel  Har- 
ris, now  in  Clinton  ;  11,  Titus  Wilder,  near  Clam  Shell  pond  ;, 
12,  Josiah  Bridge,  west  Neck  road,  or  Main  street  in  the 
Center. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  the  committee  reported  that 
Capt.  Lee's  place  was  desirable,  and  that  two  acres  were  need- 
ed. They  further  estimated  that  a  building  seventy-one  feet 
square  inside,  if  made  of  wood,  with  porch,  tower  and  cupola^ 
would  cost  $12,000.  A  brick  building  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions would  cost  $14,000.  If  a  portico  were  added,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  increased. 

At  another  meeting  held  the  same  day,  it  was  voted  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house,  seventy-one  feet  square  in  the  interior. 
It  was  decided  to  use  brick,  and  have  a  cupola.  Major  Fisher 
agreed  to  buy  the  whole  farm  of  Capt.  Lee,  and  sell  two  acres. 
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to  the  town  at  a  price  "  fixed  by  three  judicious,  disinterested 
men."  The  building  committee  were  chosen,  viz.,  Eli  Stearns, 
Jacob  Fisher,  William  Cleveland.  The  town  voted  to  borrow 
money  to  defray  current  expenses  in  building. 

A  meeting  was  held,  January  3, 1816,  to  fix  upon  the  size 
of  the  house.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  who 
were  to  report  in  half  an  hour.  Their  report  was  indefinite, 
though  within  certain  bounds.  "Reported  to  build  so  as  not 
to  contain  more  than  4,400  nor  less  than  4,200  square  feet. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  build  both  a  porch  and  portico." 

The  committee  chosen  to  appraise  the  two  acres  of  Capt. 
Lee's  land,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, were  James  Wilder,  Moses  Thomas  and  Thomas  H. 
Bloocl,  all  of  Sterling,  who  decided  that  the  "  land  was  worth 
$633.33,  and  no  more."  The  land  was  conveyed  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  the  selectmen 
were  authorized,  March  4,  to  receive  the  deed.  It  w^as  voted 
to  have  a  clock  dial,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  prepare 
sheds  to  cover  lime,  and  for  the  shelter  of  the  workmen.  The 
house  was  to  face  the  south,  with  the  door  on  the  south  front. 

This  arrangement  did  not  meet  with  general  concurrence, 
and  another  meeting  was  called  on  the  twenty-first  of  March, 
when  the  vote  in  favor  of  facing  west  was  ninety-nine  to 
fifty-seven  in  favor  of  fronting  south.  The  kind  of  wood  for 
the  pulpit  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Her- 
sey.  Tradition  sends  down  to  us  an  amusing  incident,  which 
probably  occurred  at  this  time.  It  is  said  that  Capt.  Cleveland, 
then  living  on  the  Old  Common,  was  the  only  man  in  town 
who  kept  a  coach.  He  came  to  meeting  in  what  seemed  quite 
an  imposing  style.  A  Mr.  Rugg  made  this  an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  placing  the  front  of  the  house  towards  the  south,  for, 
said  he,  "Mr.  Cleveland  comes  up  the  road  from  the  south, 
and  thus  will  directly  approach  the  door."  An  eccentric  man, 
named  John  Willard,  and  nicknamed  "  old  beeswax,"  of  whom 
many  anecdotes  used  to  be  told,  immediately  rose,  and  replied 
that  the  reason  just  given  reminded  him  of  an  invention  of 
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his  which  would  remove  all  difficulty,  and  meet  the  minds  of 
every  person  in  town,  no  matter  from  what  point  of  the  com- 
pass he  might  come.  His  machine,  he  continued,  was  an  im- 
proved bed  wrench,  and  by  placing  that  under  the  meeting- 
house, each  man,  as  he  came  up,  could  take  hold  of  the  handle 
and  bring  the  house  round  towards  himself.  There  was  a 
shout  of  laughter,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

But  the  matter  was  not  settled,  and  another  meeting  was 
held  on  the  eighth  of  April,  when  the  former  vote  was  re- 
considered, and  Hon.  Moses  Smith  submitted  a  motion  to 
"  settle  this  question  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  fair,  and  satis- 
factory to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
which  always  flow  from  disputes  and  quarrels  in  towns,  and 
to  promote  that  peace  and  harmony  for  which  this  town  has 
ever  justly  been  distinguished  and  celebrated."  Heproposeda 
plan  for  selecting  a  fair  committee,  which  being  amended  on 
motion  of  Dea.  Lane  was  adopted  as  follows,  in  substance. 
A  committee  of  twelve,  half  of  them  in  favor  of  the  south  en- 
trance, and  half  of  them  in  favor  of  the  west,  should  be  cho- 
sen, who  should  choose  a  committee  of  six.    These  six  were 
to  select  a  locating  committee.    The  committee  of  twelve 
were  "  nominated,  voted  for  and  chosen"  as  follows.    For  the 
south  entrance,  Samuel  Ward,  Benjamin  Wyman,  J onas  Lane, 
Jonathan  Locke,  Jonathan  Wilder,  John  Thurston.    It  may 
seem  strange  that  Messrs.  Lane,  Wyman  and  Locke  should 
represent  the  south  end,  seeing  they  all  lived  on  the  Neck,  and 
north  of  the  location ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  cross  road 
to  the  Center,  and  they  came  to  meeting  by  the  present  resi- 
dences of  Charles  L.  Wilder,  and  Dr.  Thompson.    The  west- 
siders  were  Thomas  Ballard,  Levi  Lewis,  Edward  Goodwin, 
James  Carter,  Isaac  Child,  Thomas  Howe.    The  meeting  was 
then  adjourned  "  twenty  minutes  to  give  time  for  said  com- 
mittee to  retire  and  select  from  the  inhabitants,  the  two  com- 
mittees of  three  each  to  choose  the  locating  committee."  The 
committee  soon  reported  the  following  list,  viz.,  Samuel 
Ward,  Jonas  Lane,  John  Thurston,  (south  ;)  Thomas  Ballard, 
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Isaac  Childs,  Edward  Goodwin,  (north).  Ballard  lived  on 
Ballard  hill,  Childs  near  the  North  Village,  and  Goodwin  on 
the  Lunenburg  road.  The  town  accepted  the  list.  The  names 
of  the  locating  committee  are  not  recorded.  The  matter  of 
clock  dials  was  left  to  the  building  committee. 

There  was  another  meeting,  June  3,  when  the  locating  com- 
mittee who  were  probably  gentlemen  not  belonging  to  the  town , 
reported  in  favor  of  fronting  the  meeting-house  towards  the 
south,  as  it  now  stands.  The  west-siders  were  not  satisfied, 
and  asked  to  have  an  entrance  on  the  west,  with  a  suitable 
porch  in  addition  to  that  on  the  south.  The  old  house  had 
doors  on  three  sides,  so  that  the  proposition  did  not  seem  so 
absurd  as  it  would  at  the  present  day.  After  much  question- 
ing and  answering  and  debate,  it  was  voted  that  the  locating 
committee,  and  the  committee  who  selected  themj  had  acted 
"  with  fairness  and  candor,"  and  "  that  no  undue  influence  was 
had  on  the  occasion  of  locating  the  meeting-house."  The  vote 
was  unanimous.  The  decision  of  the  committee  was  accept- 
ed according  to  previous  agreement.  It  was  then  voted,  that 
the  "  gentlemen  of  the  locating  committee,  being  at  this  meet- 
ing, all  present  by  particular  invitation,  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  this  town,  for  their  polite  attention  in  attending  this 
meeting,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  retire  to  Mr.  Rand's  tav- 
ern, where  refreshment  is  provided  for  them  by  the  selectmen." 

The  question  was  then  put,  whether  there  should  be  an  ad- 
ditional entrance  and  portico,  that  is,  one  on  the  west  end,  and 
the  vote  was  decisive.  In  favor,  twenty  ;  against,  seventy- 
five. 

The  location  being  finally  settled,  the  corner  stone  was  laid 
with  appropriate  services  on  the  ninth  of  July.  Beneath  the 
stone  a  silver  plate  was  deposited  with  these  words  inscrib- 
ed :  "  Fourth  house  built  in  Lancaster  for  the  worship  of  God.  | 
Corner  stone  laid  July  9,  1816.  May  God  make  our  ways, 
prosperous,  and  give  us  good  success.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thay- 
er, pastor  of  our  church."  The  pastor  made  an  address  be-  > 
fore  the  laying  of  the  stone.    The  87th  Psalm  in  Belknap's  I 
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Collection  was  sung  by  a  full  choir  of  singers  led  by  Mr. 
James  Newhall,  and  at  the  close,  Mr.  Thayer  offered  prayer. 
This  was  in  fact  the  fifth  house  of  worship. 

The  town,  August  20,  voted  to  have  a  bell,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  bell  should  be  left  to  the  building  committee. 
November  4,  it  was  voted  that  the  shed  ground  should  be 
"sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  that  sheds  should  be  built 
on  a  uniform  plan." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  December  a  committee  consistins^  of 
the  building  committee,  and  one  from  each  district,  with  Capt. 
Hersey,  was  authorized  to  "  assess  the  whole  expense  of  build- 
ing the  meeting-house  upon  all  the  pews  according  to  their 
relative  value."  The  building  committee  were  directed  to  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder  all  the  pews  not  reserved  by  the  town, 
and  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  make  and  execute 
good  and  sufficient  deeds.  The  dedication  was  fixed  for  Jan- 
uary 1,  1817,  and  Davis  Whitman,  Moses  Emerson  and  Jonas 
Lane  were  chosen  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  following  description  of  the  meeting-house,  published 
at  the  time,  should  be  read  before  coming  to  the  exercises  at 
the  time  of  dedication.  The  extract  is  found  in  the  History 
of  Lancaster  by  Mr.  Willard,  and  perhaps  was  from  his  pen. 
"The  design  of  the  edifice  was  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  (afterwards  national  architect  at  Washington) .  The 
body  of  the  building  is  74  by  66  feet,  with  a  porch,  portico, 
tower  and  cupola.  The  portico  is  48  by  17  feet,  of  square, 
brick  columns,  arched  with  pilasters,  entablature  and  pedi- 
ments of  the  Doric  order ;  the  vestibule  or  porch  is  48  by  19 
feet,  and  contains  the  gallery  stairs ;  the  tower  is  21  feet 
square  ;  the  cupola  is  circular,  and  of  singular  beauty  ; — it  is 
surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  12  fluted  pillars,  with  entab- 
lature and  cornice,  of  the  Ionic  order;  above  which  is  an 
Attic  encircled  with  a  festoon  drapery,  the  Avhole  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome,  balls  and  vane.  The  height  from  the  ground 
is  about  120  feet.  Inside,  the  front  of  the  gallery  is  of  bal- 
ustrade work,  and  is  supported  by  ten  fluted  pillars  of  the 
27 
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Doric  order,  presented  by  a  gentleman  of  the  society,  Major 
Jacob  Fisher.  Tlie  pulpit  rests  on  eight  fluted  columns,  and 
four  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  upper  section  is  sup- 
ported by  six  Corinthian  columns,  also  fluted,  and  is  lighted 
by  a  circular-headed  window,  ornamented  with  double  pilas- 
ters fluted  ;  entablature  and  cornice  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
This  is  decorated  with  a  curtain  and  drapery  from  a  Parisian 
model,  which  with  the  materials,  were  presented  by  a  friend, 
S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  They  are  of  rich  green  figured  satin. 
A  handsome  Pulpit  Bible  was  presented  also  by  a  friend,  Mr. 
Abel  Wrifi'ord.  A  bell  weighing  1,300  pounds  was  given  by 
gentlemen  of  the  town." 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  since  been  altered  and  im- 
proved, but  the  architecture  and  general  appearance,  both 
within  and  without,  remains  unchanged  ;  and  distant  be  the 
day  when  its  grand  and  comely  features  shall  be  marred  by 
the  dissolving  touch  of  time  or  the  vandal  hands  of  man. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  the  people  took  a  formal 
farewell  of  the  ancient  meeting-house.  At  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice Mr.  Thayer  preached  from  the  text :  "  Thy  servants  take 
pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favor  the  dust  thereof."  Psalm 
102  :  14.  Passing  by  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  town, 
on  the  ground  that  an  edition  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington's  Cen- 
tennial discourse  had  recently  been  printed,  he  merely  glan- 
ced at  a  few  general  facts  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
people  in  the  past.  The  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  had  en- 
abled them  to  <yo  throuo^h  severe  trials  without  division  and 
alienation.  The  town  had  been  privileged  with  ~"  reference  to 
the  men  of  honor  and  aflluence  "  Avho  had  been  its  inhabitants. 
He  could  "  recount  many  worthies  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ ;  who  were  the  unfiling  observers  of  re- 
ligious institutions  ;  and  whose  example,  talents  and  riches 
were  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  to  advance  the 
prosperity  and  quiet  of  this  church  and  town."  A  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  freemen  because  of  the  "propriety,  the  order,  the 
union  and  despatch  "  which  had  characterized  their  elections 
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and  town  meetings.  They  had  obtained  distinction  by  their 
hospitality  and  charity.  The  early  settlers  were  a  sober  and 
virtuous  race .  "  The  Christians , "  he  continued ,  "  who  here  took 
up  their  early  residence,  or  received  their  first  views  of  re- 
ligion, appear  to  have  been  men  extraordinarily  enlightened, 
and  whose  hearts  were  full  of  the  charity  of  the  gospel."  He 
spoke  of  it  as  a  "memorable  fact"  in  our  history,  that  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  there  had  been  only  ten  months ,  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Kev.  Mr.  Prentice, 
and  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  in  which  the  church 
had  been  without  a  settled  minister.  Then  follows  this  ref- 
erence to  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  "It  is  no  less 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  with  gratitude,  that  our  records 
are  not  defaced  with  any  instance  of  a  controversy  between 
this  church  and  either  of  their  pastors.  I  have  ever  contem- 
plated those  two  holy  men  as  remarkably  displaying  a  model 
of  the  ministerial  character  at  the  time  in  which  they  respec- 
tively lived.  In  the  Kev.  Mr.  Prentice  were  united  the  com- 
manding dignity,  the  severity  of  manners,  the  pointedness  in 
his  public  preaching,  which  were  thought  by  the  generation 
he  served  to  be  indispensable  characteristics  of  a  Christian 
minister.  ^  The  young  men  saw  him  and  hid  themselves  ;  and 
the  aged  arose  and  stood  up.'  The  Eev.  Mr.  Harrington  ex- 
hibited the  urbanity,  the  condescension,  the  cheerfulness,  the 
candor  for  youthful  errors  and  frailties  which  are  congenial 
with  the  spirit  of  more  modern  times,  and  a  nearer  imitation  of 
the  temper  of  the  Great  Master.  While  classical  learning  shall 
be  viewed  an  honorable  attainment :  while  charity  and  the 
general  practice  of  the  ministerial  and  Christian  virtues  shall 
enhance  personal  worth,  or  be  esteemed  an  ornament  to  soci- 
ety, and  to  the  church,  the  name  of  Harrington  will  be  in 
precious  remembrance." 

Mr.  Thayer,  speaking  for  the  people,  took  leave  of  the  old 
place  of  worship  in  these  words.  "We  now  bid  these  walls 
adieu,  which  are  remembrancers  of  the  worth  of  our  fathers, 
and  of  the  ancient  moral  glory  of  this  town.    We  bid  them 
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adieu  as  precious  memorials  of  many  religious  privileges, 
blessiiiofs  and  consolations  we  have  ourselves  shared.  We  bid 
them  adieu  ;  and  we  appeal  to  Him  in  whom  is  ^  all  our  suf- 
ficiency,' to  aid  us  in  executing  this  solemn  purpose  :  that  we 
will,  by  our  example,  our  public  spirit,  our  condescension, 
consecrate  every  power  he  has  given  us  to  preserve  the  repu- 
tation, to  advance  the  prosperity,  and  to  promote  the  peace  of 
this  church  and  town." 

The  next  day  w^as  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the  pews,  of  which 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  They  were  valued 
at  $20,000,  an  average  of  about  $150  for  each.  The  highest 
valuation  was  $230,  and  the  lowest,  $40.  The  financial  re- 
sults will  be  found  under  a  subsequent  date. 

On  Wednesday,  January  1,  1817,  the  new  meeting-house 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  Aged  peo- 
ple w^ho  were  present  remember  that  there  was  a  great  con- 
gregation present  on  the  occasion.  The  spacious  house,  in- 
cluding gallery,  aisles  and  porch,  was  crowded.  Rev.  Mr. 
Capen,  of  Sterling,  made  the  prayer  of  invocation,  and  read 
the  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  as 
recorded  in  I  Kings,  chap.  8.  The  prayer  of  dedication  was 
ofiered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.  The  concluding 
prayer  was  by  Rev.  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Allen,  of  Berlin.  A 
large  choir,  trained  for  the  occasion  led  in  the  service  of  song. 
The  pastor,  Dr.  Thayer,  preached  the  sermon  from  Ephesians 
2  :  19-22 .  "  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  for- 
eigners, but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God  ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  grow- 
eth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  :  In  whom  ye  also  are 
builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit." 
The  points  of  the  sermon  were  :  "1.  The  equality  of  churches 
of  Christ.  2.  Th^iY  common  foundation ^h^mg  'built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  corner  stone.'   3.  The  means  by  which 
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the  churches  may  be  made  to  appear  as  a  well-proportioned 
and  perfect  sph-itual  structure."  The  sermon  in  tone  and 
spirit,  was  finely  adapted  to  promote  harmony  in  the  church 
and  community.  A  report  of  the  dedication  in  the  Boston 
Centinel  states  that  the  assembly  "  testified  by  their  profound 
silence  and  solemnity  their  approbation  of  the  services." 

At  the  March  meeting  the  appraisal  of  the  pews  by  a  com- 
mittee was  approved,  amounting  to  $20,000  ;  the  pews  re- 
maining unsold  were  left  with  the  committee  to  be  sold  ;  and 
it  was  voted  to  procure  blinds  for  the  pnlpit  window,  to  shade 
the  trimmings  of  the  pulpit. 

In  April  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  "  regulate  the 
ringing  and  tolling  of  the  bell ;"  and  $14.34  were  allowed  for 
"entertaining  music  at  the  dedication."  It  is  supposed  that 
the  word  "  entertaining  "  does  not  refer  to  the  quality  of  the 
music  so  much  as  to  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  per- 
formers who  gave  their  acceptable  services  on  the  occasion. 

May  5 ,  the  town  being  in  session,  voted  that  the  clock  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  town,  as  that  was  the  only  tax  on  the  town 
for  the  house .  Before  the  business  was  finally  settled  the  town 
was  obliged  to  meet  quite  heavy  arrearages.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  building  committee  reported  that  the  whole  cost 
of  the  house,  including  interest  on  borrowed  money,  was 
$19,088.66.  One  hundred  and  four  pews  had  been  sold  for 
$16,297,  which  were  settled  for.  Four  pews  had  been  sold, 
but  not  paid  for,  which  brought  $501  including  choice  money. 
One  pew  was  reserved  for  the  minister,  and  four  were  free, 
equal  to  $800  ;  and  twenty-one  pews  remained  unsold,  valued 
at  $3,480. 

This  was  a  good  exhibit  on  the  supposition  that  the  unsold 
pews  should  be  disposed  of  at  the  appraised  value  ;  that  those 
sold  and  not  paid  for,  should  be  paid  for  ;  and  finally  that  the 
notes  of  those  who  had  settled  for  their  pews  should  all  prove 
good.  In  that  case  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  $198.34,  be- 
sides the  free  pews. 

We  return  to  the  narrative  of  events,  as  they  occurred. 
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At  the  April  meeting,  1817,  $30  were  equally  divided  between 
the  two  military  companies  to  procure  instruction  in  military 
music,  and  uniform  clothing  for  the  musicians.  The  money 
to  pay  the  expense  was  taken  from  fines  received  from  mili- 
tary exempts.  These  companies  had  their  regular  fall  and 
spring  "  trainings "  besides  the "  regimental  muster  "in  the  au- 
tumn. It  was  a  great  day  when  training  came,  not  only  for  the 
militia,  but  for  hucksters  and  small  boys. 

In  May,  1818,  the  question  came  up  in  regard  to  exempt- 
ing some  from  expenses  in  support  of  rehgious  services,  when 
a  committee  reported  that  the  "  expense  incurred  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  meeting-house  spot,  support  of  singing-school, 
expense  of  the  meeting-house  sheds  and  clock,  be  a  parochial 
and  not  a  town  charge."  This  was  probably  a  compromise  to 
pacify  some  who  thought  the  town  ought  not  to  be  chargeable 
for  things  pertaining  to  the  parish. 

'  The  old  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  town-house,  though 
sometimes  when  the  weathei;  was  cold,  an  adjournment  to  the 
tavern  was  effected.  In  1821,  April  2,  the  matter  of  build- 
ing a  town-house,  and  selling  the  old  house,  was  referred  to 
Jacob  Fisher,  Jacob  Stone  and  John  Thurston.  At  the  May 
meeting  the  question  was  whether  the  old  meeting-house,  or 
town-house,  and  the  Latin  grammar  school-house  should  be 
sold,  and  a  new  town-house  built.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  question  were  Davis  Whitman,  Jonathan  Buttrick 
and  Jacob  Fisher.  Nothing  was  done.  But  in  April,  1823, 
the  matter  was  again  agitated,  and  Jonas  Lane,  Davis  Whit- 
man and  Jacob  Fisher  were  entrusted  with  the  business  They 
bargained  with  Henry  Moore,  of  Bolton,  to  build  a  new  town- 
house  for  1440  in  cash,  in  addition  to  the  old  house ,  from  which 
he  took  materials  so  far  as  they  were  available.  The  town 
granted  $200,  and  $298.80  were  raised  by  subscription.  The 
old  house  was  estimated  at  $150.  Part  of  the  surplus  was 
laid  out  on  a  new  piazza  instead  of  an  old  porch.  The  new 
house  was  placed  near  the  site  of  the  former,  and  remained 
there  until  the  present  town  hall  was  built  in  1848,  and  several 
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years  later.  It  was  sometimes  used  for  thinly  attended  town 
meetings  in  cold  weather,  and  was  also  occupied  for  other 
gatherings.  It  was  finally  sold,  moved  near  the  depot,  trans- 
ferred into  a  boot  and  shoe  shop.  It  is  now  unoccupied,  but 
contains  much  of  the  timber  and  some  of  the  framework  of 
the  fourth  meeting-house. 

The  work  being  finished,  the  town,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1824,  resolved  "that  the  thanks  of  the  town  be  presented  to 
Davis  Whitman,  Esq.,  and  his  associates,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  contract  for,  and  superintend  the  building  of  the 
new  town-house,  for  their  faithful  services,  gratuitously  ren- 
dered in  that  behalf ;  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Whitman,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  for  his  liberal  donations,  his  con- 
stant and  unwearied  attention  generously  bestowed  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  said  house,  whereby  the  town  is 
furnished  with  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  for  the 
transaction  of  their  municipal  concerns." 

The  Latin  grammar  school  was  sold  to  "  the  best  advantage 
of  the  town,"  an  Academy  having  been  established. 

Lancaster,  in  August,  1820,  voted  against  a  constitutional 
convention ;  but  as  the  state  decided  to  call  such  a  body,  the 
town  sent  as  delegates,  Jacob  Fisher,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Davis 
Whitman. 

Eli  Stearns  was  treasurer  for  the  business  of  the  new  meet- 
ing-house from  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  to  1820,  when 
it  appeared  that  he  had  a  bill  amounting  to  $90.98  for  services 
as  agent.  This  and  some  other  matters  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  made  the  suggestive  report  that  the  charges 
were  not  greater  than  those  by  other  men  charged  with  such 
business,  but  that  the  town  in  future  ought  to  be  careful  to 
see  that  such  business  should  be  done  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  In  November,  Benjamin  Wyman,  Esq.,  was  made 
treasurer  for  the  new  meeting-house.  The  next  April  he  was 
authorized  to  rent  unsold  pews  for  less  than  the  interest  on 
their  appraised  value ;  and  in  November  he  was  directed  to 
adjust  the  settlement  of  pew  notes  with  those  who  were  un- 
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able  to  pay,  and  also  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  all  or  any 
of  the  unsold  pews. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1822,  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  proposed 
to  the  town  to  relinquish  fifty  dollars  of  his  salary,  as  his  pro- 
l^ortion  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  society  in  the  late  sale 
of  pews.  The  town,  evidently  with  reluctance,  accepted  the 
generous  offer,  stating  in  a  resolution  that  he  had  stood  in 
the  front  rank  with  the  friends  of  that  enterprise  ;  had  bought 
two  pews,  and  had  paid  choice  money  ;  but  to  gratify  his  feel- 
ings, complied  with  his  suggestion. 

After  consulting  a  "  learned  and  able  lawyer  "  the  town  May 
30,  voted  to  raise  $1,500  to  pay  arrears  of  expense  in  build- 
ing the  meeting-house.  In  May,  1823,  the  sum  of  $1,000 
was  raised  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  stated  that  so  many 
pews  had  been  taken  back,  the  debt  for  the  house  was  still 
large  ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  paid,  families  would  not  be  at- 
tracted to  the  town.  The  bell  which  had  been  broken,  was 
recast,  with  a  weight  of  eleven  hundred  pounds.  In  1824, 
the  sum  of  $2,000  was  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
meeting-house  debt ;  but  the  minister's  salary  was  restored 
to  its  former  sum,  $550.  This  closed  the  business,  but  in  the 
meantime,  quite  a  number  had  left  the  parish,  having  "  signed 
off  "  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  made  to  relieve  those  who 
objected  to  paying  for  the  support  of  religious  views  which 
they  did  not  approve.  Previousl}^  all  were  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parish,  which  was  Congregational,  just  as  they 
were  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools,  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic good.  The  new  law  allowed  all  dissidents  to  withdraw, 
and  give  their  money  in  accordance  with  their  own  convic- 
tions. That  was  a  step  towards  the  complete  freedom  which 
now  prevails. 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  reported  to  the  people,  fourteen  amendments,  nine 
of  which  were  approved  by  the  voters  of  the  state.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lancaster  voted  in  favor  of  every  amendment  except 
the  fourteenth,  which  provided  for  making  future  amendments 
without  calling  a  convention. 
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PROVISION  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  care  of  the  poor  had  been  confided  to  successive  indi- 
viduals almost  without  exception  since  the  time  when  there 
were  indigent  persons  who  needed  support  outside  of  their 
own  families.  For  a  series  of  years  Dr.  Calvin  Carter,  a  phy- 
sician of  wide  reputation  and  large  practice,  had  taken  charge 
of  this  unfortunate  class,  at  a  stipulated  annual  compensation. 
Adding  the  cost  of  those  who  received  aid  at  home  to  the  sum 
paid  to  Dr.  Carter,  the  amount  often  ran  above  $1,000.  Some 
years  it  was  more  than  $1,200.  And  yet  the  town  charge  for 
the  poor  was  less  than  before.  Dr.  Carter  had  ample  room  in 
his  large  three-story  house  which  was  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  medical  students .  The  school  having  been  abandon- 
ed, he  took  in  the  poor,  and  added  medical  care  to  general 
supervision.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  his  house  and  farm,  after 
nearly  fifty  years  occupancy  as  a  hotel  and  a  private  dwelling, 
was  purchased  by  the  town  in  1872,  as  an  asylum  for  the  in- 
digent. 

In  the  year  1824,  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  a  retired  clergyman, 
having  been  for  several  years  a  resident,  moved  in  town  meet- 
ing, March  1,  "  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  ascertain  at  what 
price,  for  the  money  at  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  a  farm  may 
be  purchased  in  this  town,  suitable  for  a  pauper  establishment, 
in  the  opinion  of  said  committee;  and  that  the  committee 
consider  the  subject  at  large,  and  report  on  the  expediency 
of  changing  the  present  mode  of  supporting  the  poor."  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  twelve,  one  from  each 
district.  From  No.  1,  Levi  Farwell;  2,  Simeon  Whitney ; 
3,  Nathaniel  Warren  ;  4,  Thomas  Ballard  ;  5,  Jacob  Fisher  ; 
6,  Davis  Whitman  ;  7,  John  G.  Thurston  ;  8,  Richard  Cleve- 
land ;  9,  John  Thurston  ;  10,  Daniel  Harris  ;  11,  G.  Pollard  ; 
12,  or  Center,  Asa  Packard.  The  latter  acted  as  chairman, 
and  has  always  been  considered  the  prime  mover  in  establish- 
ing the  modern  system  of  supporting  the  poor  in  this  town. 
At  the  May  meeting  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  buy- 
ing a  farm  for  a  pauper  establishment,  and  a  new  committee 
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was  chosen  to  make  the  purchase.  John  Thurston,  Davis 
Whitman,  Jacob  Fisher,  Joel  Wilder  and  Asa  Packard.  Voted 
to  borrow  not  more  than  $3,000.  The  committee  reported, 
November  1,  that  they  had  bought  a  farm  of  Benjamin  Wil- 
lard,  "containing  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  for  $2,000; 
and  had  borrowed  $2,000  of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston, 
payable  in  two,  three,  four  and  eight  years."  They  had  also 
purchased  another  piece  of  twenty  acres  for  $300.  The  town 
was  to  have  possession  on  the  first  of  March,  1825.  Asa  Pack- 
ard, Benjamin  Farnsworth,  2d,  and  Calvin  Wilder  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  business  till  the  March 
meeting,  make  suitable  repairs,  and  get  things  in  order. 

At  that  meeting  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  bought 
furniture,  tools,  stock,  hay  and  articles  of  food,  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding wages,  of  $796.66.  The  following  overseers  were 
chosen,  Benjamin  Farnsworth,  2d,  Joseph  Farwell,  Nathaniel 
Rand,  John  Thurston,  jr.,  and  Jonathan  Locke.  The  com- 
mittee had  engaged  Abel  Osgood  to  be  superintendent.  All 
the  bills  for  the  poor  in  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
$1,254.70. 

In  1828  a  bill  of  $1,528.99  was  paid  for  new  buildings  to 
complete  the  pauper  establishment.  The  poor  were  provided 
for  on  this  farm  till  the  year  1872,  when  the  present  house 
and  farm  were  purchased  of  Edward  Phelps.  It  is  believed 
that  the  unfortunate  wards  of  the  town  have  been  kindly  cared 
for  in  all  generations. 

ANNALS  CONTINUED. 

At  the  annual  gubernatorial  election  in  1825,  there  was  no 
contest,  Levi  Lincoln  receiving  for  governor,  123  votes,  and 
Marcus  Morton  the  same  number  for  lieut. -governor.  There 
was  a  sinfjle  scatterinof  vote  for  each  office. 

At  this  time  the  towns  on  the  northern  side  of  the  state 
from  Boston  to  the  Connecticut  river  and  beyond,  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  project  for  digging  a  canal  from  the  valley 
to  the  seaboard.    At  a  meeting,  June  20,  Jacob  Fisher,  Will- 
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iam  Stedman  and  Davis  Whitman  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  "give  information  to  the  civil  engineer,  (the  famous  Lo- 
Ammi  Baldwin,)  in  relation  to  his  survey  of  the  route  for  a 
canal,  and  promote  the  project  so  far  as  in  their  power."  The 
canal  was  not  made,  but  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  should 
be  remembered  to  their  lasting  honor.  It  is  by  securing  means 
of  transit  to  and  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  that  towns 
and  cities  are  builded. 

The  first  notice  of  measures  for  warming  the  meeting- 
house, is  found  in  May,  1827,  when  Davis  Whitman  brought 
the  subject  before  the  town,  and  $200  were  appropriated. 
Mr.  Whitman,  Joseph  Willard  and  Nathaniel  Rand  were 
charged  with  the  business.  The  furnaces  cost  $188.70.  Paint- 
ing the  wood-work  on  the  meeting-house  cost  $175.  Joseph 
Willard  got  the  buildings  on  the  town  farm  insured  at  $1 ,400. 

At  the  November  election,  1828,  the  electors  in  favor  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  president,  received  102  votes  to  8 
for  Andrew  Jackson. 

April  6,  1829,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  act  "ac- 
cording to  their  discretion  about  preventing  the  river  chang- 
ing its  course,  and  cutting  ofi"  Atherton  and  Center  bridges." 
The  river  in  its  course  between  Carter's  mills  and  the  Cen- 
ter bridge  has  varied  much  since  the  settlement  of  the  town^ 
sometimes  flowing  back  and  forth  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  intervale. 

At  the  May  meeting,  after  some  very  pertinent  remarks  by 
Rev.  Asa  Packard  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  fire-engines, 
the  subject  was  referred  to  Levi  Lewis,  Ferdinand  Andrews 
and  Luke  Bigelow,  to  inquire  and  report.  Fire-hooks,  lad- 
ders and  buckets  were  procured  at  a  cost  of  $50,  but  noth- 
ing is  recorded  of  engines. 

In  accordance  with  a  Resolve  of  the  general  court,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  survey  of  the  several  towns  of  the  commonwealth, 
James  G.  Carter, —  April  5,  1830, —  moved  that  a  committee 
be  chosen  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  this  town.  The 
plan  included  the  making  of  a  map,  fixing  the  position  of 
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school-houses,  dwelling-houses,  etc.,  and  giving  topograph- 
ical information.  Referred  to  John  Thurston,  jr.,  Anthony 
Lane  and  Nathaniel  Rand.  The  survey  was  made  that  same 
year,  by  Major  Fisher,  and  the  map  was  drawn  by  James  G. 
Carter,  in  1831. 

The  election  in  1830  gave  Levi  Lincoln  for  governor,  168 
votes,  and  Marcus  Morton,  5  votes. 

In  1831  the  town  voted  to  pay  for  digging  graves  and  at- 
tending funerals. 

An  amendment  of  the  constitution  came  before  the  town, 
May  11,  changing  the  beginning  of  the  political  year  from  May 
to  January  :  yes,  69  ;  no,  42. 

Firewards  were  chosen  in  1832,  April  2,  as  follows  :  Solon 
Whiting,  Jacob  Fisher,  jr.,  Ephraim  C.  Fisher,  N.  Rand, 
Ezra  Sawyer,  John  G.  Thurston,  Luke  Bigelow,  jr.,  Samuel 
Plant,  Asahel  Harris,  Jonathan  Locke,  Horace  Faulkner, 
Farnham  Plummer,  Ferdinand  Andrews.  The  plan  seems  to 
have  supplied  a  large  number  of  men  with  an  office. 

At  the  presidential  election  in  1832,  there  were  173  votes 
for  Henry  Clay,  and  16  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  next 
April,  John  Davis  received  every  vote  cast  for  congressman. 
In  November  the  vote  w^as  as  follows  :  for  governor,  John 
Davis,  176  ;  Marcus  Morton,  26  ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  26. 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party. 
At  the  congressional  election  in  1834,  Levi  Lincoln  received 
100  votes,  and  Isaac  Davis  7. 

At  a  special  meeting,  Februar}^  4,  1838,  Amos  Wheeler 
and  others  asked  for  the  use  of  the  town  hall  to  hold  reli- 
gious meetings.  The  article  was  passed  over.  The  ques- 
tion was  renewed  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  Davis  Whit- 
man, a  member  of  the  old  society,  strenuously  supported 
the  request,  maintaining  broad  views  of  religious  comity. 
The  Orthodox,  Universalists,  and  others  who  had  no  place 
of  meeting,  were  specially  interested  in  the  measure,  and 
the  vote  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
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Franklin  Davis. 

103  Alfred  Wyman, 
Albert  Sawyer. 

104  Barney  Phelps, 
Calvin  Holman, 
Fred.  Johnson, 
Jonas  M.  Farns- 
worth, 

Geo.  Andrews. 

105  0 1  d  Emery 

house, 
Shoeshank  ten- 
ants. 

106  Aaron  Jones, 
Tenants. 

107  Factory  tene- 

ments. 

108  Factory  tene- 

ments. 

109  Factory  tene- 

ments. 

110  Factory  tene- 

ments. 

111  B.  Houghton, 
Jas.  A.  Arnold. 

112  E.  Haven, 

A.  F.  Nutting, 
Morris  Bolan. 

113  Mrs.  J.  Haven, 
Miss  J.  Brown. 

114  Oliver  Brown, 
Arah  EUenrood, 
Patrick  Powers. 

115  M.  Kinnecom. 

116  Charles  Eaton, 
C.  Eaton,  jr., 
S.  Brahanny. 

117  Comb  shop, 
Thomas  Phelps, 
Mr.  Derby. 

118  John  Maynard, 

G.  Maynard. 

119  S.  Lawton, 
Mrs.  L.  Lewis, 

H.  Schumaker, 
C.  Schumaker. 

120  J.  Carter,  M.  D., 
C.  Carter,  M.D., 
Geo.  Robinson's 

tavern, 

B.  W.  AYillard, 
Edward  Phelps, 
Almshouse. 

121  Mr.  Heard, 
Old  pauper 

house. 

122  Miss    S.  May- 

nard. 

123  Joseph  Wilder, 

G.  Wilder, 
Wm.  Townsend, 
N.  AYorcester, 
F.  O.  Jackson. 

124  Asahel  Tower, 
Simon  Thomp- 
son, 

Mrs.  L.  Thomp- 
son. 

125  Site  of  school- 

house. 

126  H.  Lawton, 
Sewell  Sargent, 
Ira  Sawyer. 

127  Old  Ballard 

place, 
Jer.  Ballard, 

H.  Lawton, 
Thos.  Lawton. 

128  C.  Baldwin, 
H.  W.  Willard. 

129  J.  Gritchley. 

130  Thos.  Ballard, 
E.  Ballard, 

H.  Linenkem- 
per. 

Formerly  a  tav- 

131  AVm.  Ballard, 

C.  Winter. 

132  A.  Sargent, 
Zopher  Sargent. 

133  Old  Asahel  Tow- 

er place, 
Snell  AA^ade, 


133  John  Albee, 
B.  S.  Phelps. 

134  Tenants. 

135  Sam.  Wilder. 

136  Jeremiah  Fales, 
F.  Houp;hton. 

137  S.  Houfj;hton, 
Jacob  Willard, 
Samuel  Rngg, 
James  Vorse. 

138  Joel  Osgood, 
John  Rugg. 

139  Joel  Osgood. 

140  Samuel  Jones, 
Luther  Jones, 
J.  Goodell. 

141  Zopher  Jones, 
S.  Jones,  jr., 
J.  Fletcher. 

142  John  Tracey, 
Peter  Lynch. 

143  Mrs.  Monroe. 

144  M,  Divoll, 
Henry  Thorn, 
Henry  Moulter. 

145  E.  Whitney. 

146  Samuel  Adams, 
Elisha  Fletcher. 

148  Daniel  Stearns, 
Miss  D.  Stearns. 

149  Old    J  oslyn 

place, 
Peter  Joslyn, 

150  Luke  Stbwe, 

J.  Cunningham. 

151  Nathan  Puffer. 

152  0 1  d  Fletcher 

place, 
John  Fletcher, 
Josh.  Fletcher, 
Wm.  Fletcher, 
W.  Fletcher,  jr., 
Otis  Fletcher, 
Patrick  Burke. 

153  JohnWindett, 
Dan'l  McCarty. 

John  Fletcher, 
[south  of  153.] 

154  Mr.  Lincoln, 
John  Carter, 
D.  Matthews. 

155  R.  Fletcher. 

156  James  Langin. 

157  Abel  Rugg, 
Samuel  Allen, 
Zephas  Rugg, 
D.  S.  Matthews. 

158  William  Puffer, 
David  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Lord. 

159  Mr.  Rogers, 
Polly  Conquer- 

ette, 
John  Laughton, 
Wm.  H.  Blood. 

160  John  Rugg, 
Joel  Osgood, 
Dea.  P.  Osgood, 
F.  W.  Johnson. 

161  Alpheus  Carter, 
Miss  L.  Carter, 
Eli  Carter, 
James  Swan. 

162  Isaac  Rugg, 
Joel  Rugg, 
Otis  Hunt, 
Pat'k  Murphy, 
Levi  P.  Wood. 

163  Old  Tannery, 
Ephraim  Carter, 
John  Carter, 
Thomas  Taylor, 
F.  D.  Taylor. 

164  Ephraim  Carter, 
Levi  Stow, 
Peter  Lynch. 

166  Mr.  Divoll, 
Mr.  Flagg. 

166  Old  Wilder 
place, 
David  Wilder, 
Joel  Wilder,  2d, 
L.W.  Spaxilding, 


166  A.  W.  Howe. 

107  1).  Wilder,  jr., 
Miss  S.  Pres'cott, 
Mr.  Williams, 
Alfred  Heald. 

168  Tim'y  Fletcher, 
Miss  Elizabeth 

Fletcher, 
Miss    Mary  A. 

Fletcher, 
Miss  E.  Bennett, 
Chas.  E.  Blood. 

169  Jacob  Lincoln, 
Isaac  N.  Cutler. 

170  M.  Stevenson, 
Miss  L.  Steven- 
son, 

J.  H.  Maynard. 

171  C  h  i  p  p  e  r  o  u  s 

Rugg, 
Jos.  Maynard, 
John  Maynard, 

A.  P.  Nickerson. 

172  Dr.  Litte, 
Peter  Joslyn, 
Wm.  Matthews, 
Mr.  Hennessey. 

173  Abel  Rugg, 
Chas.  Emerson, 
Geo.  Greenway, 
N.  Rand, 

J.  Webb, 

C.  Brockelmann. 

174  Hooker  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Webb, 

B.  Gadey, 
Ernest  Guede. 

175  Jona.  Osgood, 
G.  Speiser. 

176  Jer.  Fales, 
William  Divoll, 
L.  Sawyer. 

177  Manasseh  Wil- 

der, 
Joseph  Wilder, 
Wm.  Toombs, 
Sam.  M.  Hines, 
Gen.  T.  Davis, 
Fred.  Clark, 
Rev.  Hubbard 

Winslow, 
Sewell  Day, 
E.  W.  Smith. 

178  Philip  Goss, 
John  Houghton, 
Jonas  Goss, 
Jonas  Goss,  jr. 

179  Wm.  Wilder, 
Eben.  Bragg, 

A.  J.  Bancroft. 

180  Luke  Wilder, 
Jos.  Maynard, 

B.  Gould, 
Tilly  Brockway, 
John  S.  Pope. 

181  John  Wilder, 
Benj.  Wilder, 

G.  K.  Tuttle. 

182  Hiram  Hosmer, 
Wm.  H.  McNeil, 
Dr.  Newton, 
Mrs.  Libbey. 

183  Old  house  fre- 

moved. 

184  John  Fuller, 
Ruf  us  Maynard, 

H.  F.  Hosmer, 
Hiram  Hosmer. 

185  Jona.  Wilder, 

J.  Thurston,  jr., 
Joseph  Parker, 
Geo.  A.  Parker. 

186  John  Thurston, 
J.  F.  Thurston. 

187  Jona.  Buttrick, 
Widow  But- 
trick, 

Jona.  Buttrick, 
E.  W.  Buttrick. 

188  Am  OS  Sn  wvcv, 
Caleb  Howard, 
John  Fuller. 

189  M.  Sta,i)les, 
Fr'klin  Sawyer. 

190  Fairbank  piace, 


190  Jonas  Fairbank, 
Eliphalet  Bal- 
lard, 

George  Howard. 

191  Burton  Walker. 

192  William  Rugg, 
John  Sergeant, 
G.  Green, 
John  Walsh. 

193  Caleb  Howard, 
Geo.  Buttrick. 

193^  Jos.  Maynard, 
Tim.  Hastings, 
Mrs.  Lois  Bar- 
rett, 
Mrs.  Cephas 
Rugg. 

194  Cyrus  Fairbank, 
Mr.  Peabody, 
Jona.  Wilder, 
Joseph  Wilder, 
O.  A.  Smith, 
Mrs.  N.  Good- 
rich, 

Ed.  C.  Swift. 

196  Joseph  James, 
Patrick  Coyle. 

197  Dea.  J.  Wilder, 
Chas.  J.  Wilder. 

198  Silas  Thurston. 

199  S.  Thurston,  jr. 

200  Eber  Goddard, 
Samuel  Sibley, 
C.  P.  Handy. 

201  Lincoln  John- 

son, 
Mr.  Bell, 
Mrs.  Bell. 

202  Samuel  Sibley. 

203  Capt.Grandy, 
Dollison  place, 
Sidney  Howard, 
C  Bingham. 

204  Enh.  McRell. 

205  Wm.  Trimble. 

206  Parley  Ham- 

mond, 

Widow  Ham- 
mond, 

John  S.  Monroe. 

207  O.  Houghton, 
Capt.Jno.  Whit- 
ney, 

Wm.  H.  Carr. 

208  Thomas  Miller. 

209  Jos.  Malanson. 

210  George  Taylor. 

211  Joseph  Leinire. 

212  N.  H.  Larkin, 

213  Ed.  Kenny. 

214  Wm.  McRell. 

215  John  Cannon. 

216  D.  Hoban. 

NORTH  VILLAGE. 

[See  page  765.] 

1  Major  Jacob 

Fisher, 
Gen.  J.  Wliiting, 
Miss  Maria 

Whiting, 
Edward  Tracey, 
Wm.  A.  Power. 

2  Solon  Whiting, 
Mrs.  Green, 
James  Ordway, 

3  Jonas  Johnson, 
John  Lyon, 
Michael  Head. 

5  Benj.  Chandler, 
George  Safford, 
Michael  Dacey. 

6  James  Newhall, 
Miss   Eliza  New- 
hall. 

7  Benj.  Foster, 

W  i  d  o  w  M.  Wil- 
der, 

Mich'l  Malioney. 

8  Asa  Arnold, 
Mrs.  M.  Barnes, 
Mr  8  .  Emily 

Leighton, 


8  Asher  Jewett. 

9  Tenement. 

10  hevi  Prescott, 
Benj.  Farmer, 
Chas.  Higelow, 
Levi  Damon, 
Tenants. 

[No.  10  was  nearly 
opposite  No.  11, 
south  of  the  road.] 

11  Dr  Calvin  Carter, 
Sewell  Carter, 
John  M.  Wash- 
burn, 

John  E.  Farns- 
worth. 

12  Sewell  Carter's 

store. 

13  Caleb  Lincoln, 
Isaac  Childs, 
Thos.  E.  Blood. 

14  Old  school-house. 

15  Elijah  Parmen- 

ter. 

16  M'rtin  Campbell, 

17  Old  Wrifford 

house, 
Michael  Burke. 

18  L.  Coburn, 
Jackson. 

19  Mrs.  Roxy  Free- 

man, 

20  Wm.  H.  Blood, 
Mrs.  Laughton. 

21  John  A.  Haskell, 
Drs.    Lyon  and 

Bellows. 
Henry  Jewell. 

22  J.  Douglass, 
G.  L.  Hunting. 

23  L.  Bruce, 

T.  A.  G.  Hunting, 
W.  A.  Hunting. 

24  Benj.  Morse. 

25  S.  Wilder, 
Alex.  Potter. 

26  Josiah  Billings, 
Edward  Phelps, 
Josiah  Fay, 
Benj.  B.  Otis. 

27  John  Townsend, 
James  Mallard, 
Sylvester  Phelps, 
Joel  W.  Phelps. 

28  Old   store  of  L. 

Lewis. 

29  Levi  Lewis, 
Warren  Davis, 
E.  Macomber. 

30  Hotel,  Jacob 

Fisher, 
Mr.  Bradley, 
Isaac  Childs, 
Elbridge  Hough- 
ton, 

Chas.  Fairbank. 

31  Abra.  Mallard, 
Warren  Davis. 

32  C.  Bridge, 
Pat'k  Mitchell. 

33  Z.  Priest, 

Miss  M.  Willard. 

34  Jacob  Fisher, jr., 
Calvin  Holman. 

35  E.  Carter  Fisher,- 
C.  N.  Robbins. 

36  J.  Goodwin,  jr., 
Benj.  Hawkes, 
Mrs.  Houghton. 

37  Old  tavern, 
George  Bennett, 
J.  D.  Miles, 
Many  landlords, 
Mrs.  Harris. 

38  Stowe's  wheel- 

wright shop. 
.39  Moses  Stowe. 

40  Sfwell  T.  Rugg. 

41  lilacksmith  shop. 

42  Maj.  Jac.  Fisher. 
11.  B.  Sf ration, 
Mr.  Kiuiball, 
Dr.  Barron, 

Dr.  Newton. 


SURPLUS  REVENUE. 
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Mi\  Whitman  declined  a  re-election  as  town  treasurer  at 
the  spring  election,  when  it  was  voted  "that  the  thanks  of 
the  town  be  presented  to  Davis  Whitman,  Esq.,  for  the 
prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  as  town  treasurer 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  past,  without  any  pecuniary 
reward.  And  while  we  would  most  fully  appreciate  such  an 
example  of  fidelity  and  trust,  alike  honorable  to  the  individ- 
ual and  the  town,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  its  influence  will 
not  be  lost  upon  his  successors  in  the  office." 

Expense  for  the  militia,  $186.  This  was  the  last  year  that 
a  minister's  tax,  as  it  was  called,  was  raised  by  the  town. 

March  7,  1836,  Josiah  Flagg,  Esq.,  who  had  been  town 
clerk  thirty-four  years,  declined  a  re-election  ;  when  it  was 
voted  unanimously,  "that  the  thanks  of  the  town  be  pre- 
sented to  him  for  his  long,  faithful,  efficient,  and  highly  ac- 
ceptable services."  The  Records  were  kept  with  great  care 
by  Mr.  Flagg,  and  his  penmanship  is  almost  as  legible  as 
good  print.    Joseph  W.  Huntington,  Esq. ,  was  his  successor. 

At  the  election  in  November,  Edward  Everett  had  24  5  votes 
for  governor,  and  Marcus  Morton  42.  Levi  Lincoln,  the 
second  of  that  name,  received  223  votes  for  congress.  The 
electors  who  voted  for  Gen.  Harrison  as  president,  had  227 
votes,  and  the  Yan  Buren  electors  44.  James  G.  Carter  was 
elected  to  the  general  court  unanimously. 

The  annual  meeting,  March  6,  1837,  was  presided  over  by 
Jacob  Fisher,  jr.  Mr.  Huntington  was  re-elected  clerk,  and 
James  G.  Carter  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  also  agent  to  re- 
ceive the  town's  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The  select- 
men were  to  loan  the  money  to  any  one  who  would  refund 
in  forty-eight  hours  on  hand.  This  was  a  part  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States  which  was  nominally  loaned,  but 
really  given  to  the  several  states,  on  condition  that  it  might 
be  reclaimed  by  the  general  government.  It  was  then  voted 
to  pay  the  "  town  debt  for  the  pauper  farm,"  with  this  money. 
This  vote  was  reconsidered,  at  the  April  meeting,  and  on  the 
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sixteenth  of  May,  it  was  voted  to  "  receive  the  surplus  rev- 
<enue  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law."  It  was  deposited 
in  the  Lancaster  bank,  and  loaned  to  the  bank  at  five  per  cent. 

Deer  Reeves  were  chosen  till  the  year  1838,  when  that  of- 
fice seems  to  have  been  dropped.  But  Fish  Wardens  were 
chosen  :  viz.,  Benjamin  F.  Tidd  and  Torrey  Fitch.  A  vac- 
cination committee  consisting  of  Calvin  Carter,  Wright  Cum- 
mings  and  Henry  Lincoln,  M.  D.'s,  was  elected. 

The  election  in  1838  drew  out  a  full  vote.  Gov.  Everett 
received  305  votes;  Judge  Morton,  60.  There  was  quite  a 
contest  about  the-  representative.  The  vote  was  as  follows. 
Silas  Thurston,  221;  John  G.  Thurston,-  215;  Joseph  W. 
Huntington,  122  ;  Anthony  Lane,  127.  James  G.  Carter 
was  state  senator. 

In  1839  a  bounty  on  wheat,  amounting  to  $62  was  paid. 
The  town-house  was  repaired  and  painted.  Davis  Whitman 
had  charge  of  the  business. 

The  presidential"  election  in  1840  showed  a  democratic  gain, 
though  the  Whig  party  was  largely  in  the  ascendant.  Gen. 
Harrison  polled  287  votes  to  94  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Gov. 
John  Davis  had  279,  and  Judge  Morton  105. 

Repairs  on  the  Almshouse  cost  $182.55. 

The  election  in  1841  is  marked  by  the  first  appearance,  in 
this  town,  of  the  Liberty  Party.  Lucius  Boltwood  had  nine- 
teen votes  for  governor,  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  A  small  beginning,  but  the  party  had  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  through  its  successors,  the  Free  Soil  and 
Republican  parties,  became  dominant  in  the  land,  and  abol- 
ished slavery.  Dea.  Charles  Humphrey  received  twenty- 
three  votes  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate. 

The  meeting,  March  2,  1842,  deserves  honor  for  the  fol- 
lowing. "  Voted,  that  the  town  instruct  the  selectmen  to  de- 
cline approbating  any  person  or  persons,  the  ensuing  munici- 
pal year,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  med- 
ical and  mechanical  purposes." 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL    TOWN  OFFICERS. 

As  the  above  closes  the  record  of  miscellaneous  business 
during  the  period  under  review,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  this 
place,  to  insert  the  names  of  the  principal  town  officers,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  school  committee. 

Josiah  Flagg  continued  in  the  office  of  town  clerk,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1828,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  till  1836,  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  years.  The  Records,  accurately  kept  and  legibly  written,  are  his  best 
monument. 

Jacob  Fisher,  senior,  or  Major  Fisher,  was  clerk  in  1828. 

Joseph  W.  Huntington,  Esq.,  held  the  office  in  1836  and  1837. 

John  G.  Thurston  was  chosen  in  1838,  and  was  in  office  in  1842  All 
who  consult  the  Records  will  esteem  these  several  clerks  for  their  works' 
sake. 

The  treasurers  were  as  follows. 

Daniel  Stearns  in  1802,  and  Eli  Stearns  from  1803  to  1820.  Davis  Whit- 
man was  elected  in  1820  and  served  till  1837.  He  declined  a  re-election, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  town.  ,Tames  G.  Carter  was  then  chosen, 
and  served  two  years.  Nathaniel  Rand  was  treasurer  from  1839  to  1842. 
The  treasurers,  without  exception,  appear  to  have  been  honest  and  capable 
men. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  representatives  in  the  gen- 
eral court. 

Samuel  Ward,  Esq.,  or  Capt.  Ward,  in  1801.  He  had  been  delegate 
several  years  previously.    This  was  his  last  term  in  the  legislature. 

William  Stedman,  Esq.,  in  1802.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, where  he  continued  till  the  year  1810. 

Jonathan  Wilder,  1803-6;  Eli  Stearns,  1806-10;  Jonas  Lane,  1808-12; 
Jacob  Fisher,  1811-13,  1821,  and  1823;  William  Cleveland,  1813-15; 
John  Thurston,  1814-18,  1826,  and  1840;  Edward  Goodwin,  1816;  Ben- 
jamin Wyman,  1817-19;  Solomon  Carter,  1818;  Joseph  Willard,  1827-28; 
Davis  Whitman,  1827,31;  Solon  Whiting,  Esq.,  1829-30;  Ferdinand 
Andrews,  1832;  John  G.  Thurston,  1832,  1838;  Levi  Lewis,  1837;  Dr. 
George  Baker,  1833;  James  G.  Carter,  1834-36 ;  Joel  Wilder,  1834,  1835; 
Silas  Thurston,  1837,  1839;  Jacob  Fisher,  jr.,  or  Capt.  Jacob  Fisher, 
1841,  1842. 

For  convenience  the  moderators,  selectmen  and  assessors 
will  be  tabulated.  In  some  years  there  was  a  dilferent  mod- 
erator at  each  meetine:. 

o 
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MODERATORS. 


1801.  John  Whiting. 

1802.  John  Whiting, 
Jonas  Lane. 

1803.  Samuel  Ward. 

1804.  John  Whiting. 

1805.  John  Whiting, 
Jonas  Lane,  S.VVard. 

1806.  Samuel  Ward, 
John  Prentiss. 

1807.  John  Whiting, 
Timothy  Whitinsx. 

1808.  J.  Whiting,  Wm. 
Stedman,  J.  Lane. 

1809.  JohnMaynard. 

1810.  JohnMaynard. 

1811.  Merrick  Kice. 

1812.  John  Maynard, 
Joseph  Hiller. 

1813.  John  Maynard, 
Moses  Smith. 

1814.  John  Maynard, 
Joseph  Wales. 

1815.  Eli  Stearns,  Jon- 
athan Wilder. 

1816.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1817.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1818.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1819.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1820.  Jacob  Fisher, 
Jonas  Whitney. 

1821.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1822.  Jacob  Fisher. 


1823.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1824.  Jacob  Fisher. 


SELECTMEN. 


Josiah  Flagg,  Joseph 
White,  T.  Ballard. 

Thomas  Ballard.  Jacob 
Fisher,  Wm.  Wilder. 

Jacob  Fisher,  William 
Wilder,  J.  Prentiss. 

Jacob  Fisher,  J.  Pren- 
tiss, Wm.  Wilder. 

John  Prentiss,  Jonas 
Lane,  Ed.  Goodwin. 

Jonas  Lane,  Ed.  Good- 
win, Thos.  Safford. 

Selectmen  re-elected. 

Jonas  Lane,  Moses 
Smith,  jr.,  C.  Lincoln. 

M.  Smith,  jr..  C.  Lin- 
coln, Jere.  Ballard. 

Selectmen  re-elected. 

Moses  Smith,  jr.,  Moses 
Emerson,  J.  Ballard. 

Ed.  Goodwin,  Joel  AA^  il- 
der,  Calvin  Wilder. 

Moses  Emerson.  John 
Thurston,  Samuel 
Manning. 

Selectmen  re-elected. 

Sam'l  Manning,  Calvin 
Wilder,  Joel  Wilder. 
Re-elected. 

S.  Manning,  Joel  Wil- 
der, E.  Sanderson. 

Elisha  Sanderson, Jacob 
Fisher,  J.  Whitney. 

Re-elected. 

Jonas  Whitney,  Jona. 

Locke.  Josiah  Bridge. 
Re-elected. 

Jonas  AVhitney,  Jona- 
than Locke,  John  G. 
Thurston. 

Re-elected. 

John  G.  Thurston,  Cal- 
vin Wilder,  B.  Farns- 
worth,  2d. 


ASSESSORS. 


Jonas  Lane,  Samuel 
Ward,  J.  Maynard, 

Jonas  Lane,  John  May- 
nard, Benj.  Wyman. 

BenjaminWyman,  John 
Thurston,  J.  AVhiting. 

Messrs.  Wyman,  Thur- 
ston and  Whiting. 

Assessors  re-elected. 

John    Whiting,  Benj. 

Wyman,  Wm.  Gould. 
Benj.  Wyman,  William 

Gould,  Jacob  Fisher. 
Benj.   Wyman,  Jacob 
Fisher,  Ed.  Goodwin. 
Assessors  re-elected. 


B.  Wyman,  Jacob  Fish- 
er, Solomon  Carter. 
Assessors  re-elected. 


Re-elected. 

B.  Wyman,  Solomon 
Carter,  Moses  Smith. 
Re-elected. 

B.     Wyman,  Moses 
Smith,  Isaac  Childs. 
Re-elected. 

B.Wyraan,  Isaac  Childs, 
Ebenezer  Wilder. 

B  Wyman,  Jacob  Fish- 
er, Jonas  Lane. 

Re-elected. 
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MODERATORS. 

1825.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1826.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1827.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1828.  Solon  WhiLing 

1829.  Solon  Whiting 

1830.  Solon  Whiting. 

1831.  Solon  Whiting. 

1832.  Solon  Whiting, 

1833.  Solon  Whiting. 

1834.  Solon  Whiting. 

1835.  Solon  Whiting. 

1836.  J.  G.  Thurston. 

1837.  J.  Fisher,  jr. 

1838.  J.  Fisher,  jr. 

1839.  J.  G.  Thurston. 

1840.  Solon  Whiting. 

1841.  Solon  Whiting. 

1842.  Solon  Whiting. 


SELECTMEN. 


J.  G.Thurston, C.Wilder 
B.  Farns worth,  2d. 

B.  Farnsvvorth,  2d,  John 
Thurston,  jr.,  Jacob. 
Fisher,  jr. 

Re-elected. 

Jacob  Fisher,  jr.,  John 
Thurston,  jr.,  An- 
thony Lane. 

John  Thurston,  jr.,  Ja- 
cob Fisher,  jr.,  An- 
thony Lane. 

John  Thurston,  jr. ,  An- 
thony Lane,  Nathan- 
iel B-and. 

John  Thurston,  jr.,  An- 
thony Lane,  S.Carter. 

Anthony  Lane,  Samuel 
Carter,  N.  Band. 

Samuel  Carter,  Ezra 
Sawyer,  Silas  Thurs- 
ton, jr. 

J.  G.Thurston,  N.  War- 
ner, Wm.  To  wnshend. 

John  G.  Thurston,  Levi 
Lewis,  J.  Wilder,  jr. 

Joel  Wilder,  jr.,  Levi 
Lewis,  Chas.  Sawyer. 

Re-elected. 

Anthony    Lane,  Eph- 

raim  Fuller,  Sidney 

Harris. 
Solon    Whiting,  Joel 

Wilder,  2d,  Charles 

Sawyer. 
Re-elected. 

Joel  Wilder,  2d,  War- 
ren Davis,  Sidney 
Howard. 

,  Warren  Davis,  Anthony 
Lane,  Nathan  Bur- 
ditt. 


ASSESSORS. 


Jacob  Fisher,  B.  Wy- 
man,  S.  Thurston,  jr. 

Silas  Thurston,  jr.,  John 
G.  Thurston,  Solon 
Whiting. 

Re-elected, 

S.  Thurston,  jr.,  John 
Thurston,  jr.,  An- 
thony Lane. 

S.  Thurston,  jr.,  Solon 
Whiting,  Martin  Lin- 
coln. 

Re-elected. 


Jonas  Lane,  Jacob  Fish- 
er, Samuel  Carter. 

Solon  Whiting,  John  G. 
Thurston,  M.  Lin- 
coln. 

Solon  Whiting,  John 
Thurston,  jr.,  Jacob 
Fisher,  jr. 

Solon  Whiting,  Martin 
Lincoln,  Anth.  Lane. 

Re-elected. 

Silas  Thurston,  jr.,  Mar- 
tin Lincoln,  A.  Lane. 

S.  Thurston,  jr.,  Anth. 
Lane,  C.  Atherton. 

Re-elected. 


S.  Thurston,  jr.,  Nath. 
Warner,  Warren  Da- 
vis. 

Re-elected. 

Silas  Thurston,  Sted- 
man  Nourse,  Fordyce 
Nourse. 

Stedman  Nourse,  For- 
dyce Nourse,  Levi 
Farwell. 


Delegates. —  Capt.  John  Maynard,  Jonathan  Wilder  and  William 
Cleveland,  Esq.,  were  delegates  to  a  County  Convention  at  Worcester, 
August,  1812. 
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Major  Jacob  Fisher  and  Davis  Wtiitman,  Esq.,  were  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  Boston,  November,  1820,  for  revising  the 
State  Constitution  after  the  separation  of  Maine. 

Senators. — Moses  Smith,  from  1814  to  1818.  James  G.  Carter,  from 
1837  to  1839. 

Clerk  of  the  Courts. — William  Stedman,  1810-11,  and  1812-1816. 
Assistant  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. — John  Whiting,  from 
1808,  March  1,  to  April  20,  1809.    Timothy  Whiting,  1811. 
Congressman. — William  Stedman,  eight  years  from  1803. 

EDUCATION. 

For  convenience,  the  action  of  the  town  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation during  the  period  included  in  this  chapter,  will  be  sta- 
ted in  a  brief  but  connected  narrative. 

Previous  to  1803,  the  town  had  been  divided  into  eleven 
districts.  No.  6  embraced  nearly  all  the  Neck,  on  both  roads, 
and  the  cross  road  by  C.  L.  Wilder.  The  school-house  was 
near  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  on  the  east  Neck  road.  The 
families  living  on  the  west  road — between  the  Center  and  the 
North  Village — wanted  a  school  by  themselves.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  when  they  reported  in  May, 
the  old  sixth  district  was  divided.  The  east  part  extended 
from  the  south  end  of  the  east  Neck  road  as  far  north  as  the 
fork  of  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  Ponakin  hill.  The  new 
district.  No.  12,  reached  from  the  house  of  Deacon  Wales, 
round  by  the  meeting-house,  and  north  to  Mr.  Hosley's,  who 
lived  a  little  west  of  the  brick  yard,  on  a  discontinued  road. 

The  appropriation  for  schools  in  1804  was  $1,000.  Of  this 
sum,  the  Latin  grammar  school  was  to  draw  $400,  and  the 
school  was  kept  in  one  place.  The  school  money  was  divided 
among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  ;  but  a  deduc- 
tion was  made  from  the  five  central  districts  in  favor  of  those 
more  remote.  No.  5  yielded  seventeen  per  cent.  ;  Nos.  6, 
7  and  12,  thirty  per  cent.  ;  and  No.  8,  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  question  of  repairing  the  Latin  grammar  school-house 
was  before  the  town  at  different  times,  but  on  March  3,  1806, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Latin  school  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  eleven,  representing  all  parts  of  the  town. 
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The  committee  were  Leonard  Farwell,  John  Bobbins,  William 
Gould,  John  Maynard,  Jacob  Fisher,  Eli  Stearns,  Jonas  Flagg, 
Timothy  Whiting,  Jonas  Fairbank,  Nathaniel  Lowe,  John  Wi  1- 
der,  2d.  The  committee  decided  that  the  school  should  be  sta- 
tionary eight  months,  from  September  1  to  the  end  of  April ; 
two  months  in  No.  7,  and  two  months  in  No.  4  districts. 

For  the  first  time  the  school  committee  Av^ere  directed  to 
visit  the  schools  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
singing-school  was  held  every  year,  costing  from  fifty  to  eighty 
dollars.  The  money  was  divided  between  the  districts  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table. 


No.  1 

district, 

.  $87 

No. 

7 

district,  . 

.  $90 

"  2 

.  45 

8 

.  36 

"  3 

.  62 

9 

.  72 

"  4 

i  1, 

.  95 

10 

.  52 

"  5 

.  39 

11 

.  49 

"  6 

.  66 

12 

.  29 

The  record  does  not  state  the  basis  of  this  division,  whether 
of  population,  number  of  children,  or  taxation.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  expense  of  the  schools  uniformly  overran  the 
appropriation.  The  repairs  of  the  Latin  school-house,  cost 
$94.  The  Neck  scholars  were  better  accommodated  than  the 
other  by  the  Latin  grammar  school,  and  probably  this  was 
considered  when  the  money  was  apportioned. 

In  1810,  the  Shakers  applied  for  a  portion  of  the  school 
money,  as  they  occupied  one  establishment  in  Lancaster,  at 
that  time.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  —  Eli 
Stearns,  Jacob  Fisher  and  Solomon  Carter,  —  who  made  in- 
quiries, and  reported  that  the  Shakers  had  a  good  school,  and 
that  as  long  as  they  had  as  many  as  five  scholars ,  they  ought 
to  draw  nine  dollars.    This  arrangement  was  made. 

The  following  vote,  passed  November  2,  1812,  indicates 
that  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Latin  school  were  not  very 
high.  "  No  child  shall  attend  the  Latin  grammar  school,  (except 
by  permission  of  the  selectmen,)  unless  he  or  she  can  read  in 
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the  plain,  easy  lessons,  by  spelling  the  same."  It  is  supposed 
that  some  yomig  children,  living  near  the  Latin  school,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  other  schools,  were  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  former.    But  there  must  be  8ome  limit. 

In  1815,  the  school  money  amounted  to  about  $1,100.  The 
next  year  that  sum  was  voted,  besides  fifty  dollars  for  a  sing- 
ing-school .  The  committee  to  hire  the  Latin  grammar  school- 
master in  1817,  Avere  Dr.  Manning,  Mr.  Eli  Stearns  and  Col. 
Jonas  Lane.  The  expense  of  the  school  in  1813  was  $328. 
The  following  year  the  expense  was  $229.54,  including  board, 
wood  and  smaller  items.  In  1815,  $307.20  ;  in  1816,  $157.73. 
This  decrease  in  the  expense  of  the  Latin  grammar  school 
was  followed  by  an  increase  the  next  year,  when  the  appro- 
priation was  $300,  but  the  actual  cost  was  $375.91. 

But  the  days  of  the  school  were  numbered,  though  it  had 
a  lingering  death.  In  1818,  at  a  meeting,  November  2,  it  was 
voted  that  the  school  should  be  kept  five  months  instead  of 
twelve,  commencing  on  the  first  of  December.  At  the  same 
time,  there  Avas  a  re-distribution  of  the  school  money  between 
the  districts,  in  the  following  proportion. 


District  No. 

1,  . 

.  $80 

District  No.  7 

.  $100 

a          ( ( 

2,  . 

.  50 

8,  . 

48 

( (          ( ( 

3,  . 

70 

"    -9,  . 

80 

<  (          ( ( 

4,  . 

.  95 

i  i 

10,  . 

70 

( (  a 

5,  . 

60 

i  ( 

11,  . 

60 

6,  . 

85 

( . 

"  12,  . 

40 

In  this  arrano'ement  No.  7  included  Georc^e  hill  and  New 
Boston,  and  the  school-house  was  at  the  foot  of  George  hill. 
No.  12  was  on  the  south  or  west  side  of  the  Neck,  or  Center. 
The  above  table  indicates  a  great  change  in  the  location  of 
the  population.  South  Lancaster  and  George  hill  united, 
drew  only  five  dollars  more  than  No.  4,  or  Ballard  hill ;  and 
the  majority  in  No.  7  lived  on  George  hill  as  compared  with 
South  Lancaster.  No.  6  drcAV  eighty-five  dollars,  while  No. 
12,  or  the  west  of  the  Neck  drew  only  forty  dollars.   Nos.  1 
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and  9,  which  were  numbered  then  as  now,  drew  each  eighty 
dollars.  Both  the  schools  in  the  Clinton  territory  received 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  leaving  seven  hundred 
and  eight  dollars  for  the  schools  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  town. 

A  further  examination  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  amount  was  expended  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
The  six  northern  districts,  including  no  part  of  the  Center  ex- 
cept the  east  road  of  the  Neck,  drew  four  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  leaving  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  for 
the  Center,  the  Old  Common,  South  Lancaster,  George  hill 
and  Deers  Horns.  At  the  present  time  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  live  in  the  latter  section  of  the  town  ; 
and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  valuation. 

The  Shaker  family  were  allowed  ten  dollars  of  school  mon- 
ey, in  the  above  arrangement. 

The  committee  spent  $280.75  on  the  Latin  school,  in  1818. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  accounts  for  1819,  in  re-- 
lation  to  the  school  except  a  few  dollars  for  repairs.  In  1820 
the  town  raised  $160  ;  but  the  committee  spent  $256.46  in  sup- 
port of  the  school.  The  next  year  the  question  of  selling  the 
house  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  a  committee  to  hire 
a  Latin  grammar  master  was  chosen  as  usual :  Davis  Whit- 
man, Jonas  Lane,  Solon  Whiting.  The  school  was  in  ses- 
sion in  1821  long  enough  to  run  up  a  bill  of  $142.  At  the 
March  meeting,  1822,  the  question  of  abandoning  the  school 
was  raised,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The  treas- 
urer's report  shows  that  fifty  dollars  were  expended  for  the 
school.  There  was  no  appropriation  for  the  school  in  1823, 
and  the  next  year  a  committee  was  directed  to  dispose  of  the 
Latin  grammar  school-house  to  the  "  best  advantage  of  the 
town."  Thus  ended  a  school  which  had  been  in  existence  at 
least  sixty-five  years,  and  which  had  been  a  blessing  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  youth  of  Lancaster.  It  was  established 
in  1757  as  a  grammar  school,  while  the  other  schools  were 
called  reading  and  writing  schools.    It  seems  to  have  had  a 
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classical  teacher  from  the  first ;  certainly  very  early  in  its  his- 
tory, and  after  some  years  took  the  name  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar school.  Before  the  set-off  of  Sterling,  it  was  sometimes 
kept  part  of  the  year  in  each  precinct.  After  the  separation, 
it  was  generally  kept  in  the  Center,  near  the  house  of  Daniel 
Stowell ;  but  at  times  it  held  sessions  on  Ballard  hill  and 
George  hill  about  two  months  each,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
the  Center.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  classical,  and 
perhaps  other  scholars,  followed  the  school  in  all  its  migra- 
tions. 

The  necessity  for  the  school  ceased  before  it  was  discontin- 
ued, since  the  Lancaster  Academy  was  started  in  the  year 
1815.  Some  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Continuing  the  history  of  the  town  schools,  we  find  that  a 
new  distribution  of  the  money  was  made  in  1822,  the  boun- 
daries of  the  districts  remaining  nearly  the  same.  The  amount 
divided  was  increased  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
eighteen  per  cent.,  and  the  sum  which  each  district  received, 
except  Ballard  hill,  was  also  increased,  but  the  relative  in- 
crease was  not  uniform.  Thus  No.  6  increased  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  No.  7  just  fifty  per  cent.,  and  No.  12  eighty-five 
percent.,  while  the  other  districts  held  nearly  their  relative 
position.  The  population  was  evidently  gaining  in  the  Cen- 
ter and  New  Boston.  The  Shakers  were  allowed  fifteen  dollars 
of  school  money.  By  joining  all  the  children  in  their  three 
families,  they  had  quite  a  school. 

In  April  a  vote  was  passed  to  join  No.  6  with  the  part  of 
No.  5  east  of  the  river,  while  the  remainder  of  No.  5  was 
united  with  Ballard  hill  district.  The  town  also  voted  to 
comply  with  the  new  law  which  required  that  teachers  should 
be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Orthography,  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and 
good  behavior.  Perhaps  no  citizen  of  the  state  had  more  in- 
fluence in  raising  the  standard  of  education,  at  this  time,  than 
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the  Hon.  James  G.  Carter.  He  was  eminent  as  a  teacher  ;  at 
different  times  he  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  gen- 
eral court ;  he  was  an  able  and  persuasive  speaker,  and  in 
many  ways  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral education.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  when  that  office  was 
created,  belonged  to  him  rather  than  to  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  since  he  was  more  intimately  identified  with  the  cause 
of  education  at  that  time. 

In  April,  1826,  district  No.  7  was  divided,  Roper's  brook 
being  the  boundary  line.  The  school-house  fell  to  the  George 
hill  section.  New  Boston  was  allowed  $90,  and  George  hill 
$60  of  the  school  money. 

It  was  voted,  April  2,  1827,  that  school  districts  might 
choose  prudential  committees .  The  law  permitting  this  action 
was  found  on  trial ,  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  selection  and  lo- 
cation of  the  best  teachers ,  and  finally  was  superseded  by  the 
law  abolishing  districts.  This  year  the  town  paid  a  bill  of 
$23.49  for  school  books.  The  singing-school  was  kept  up  by 
the  town,  costing  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
committee  were  Solon  Whiting,  Ezra  Sawyer,  George  Carter. 
During  several  years  from  1822  the  schools  were  supported  at 
an  annual  expense  of  about  $1,005. 

The  year  1831  witnessed  an  advance  in  the  appropriation 
for  schools,  the  town  having  raised  the  sum  from  $1,005  to 
$1,400.  Anew  distribution  of  the  money  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  table  below.  The  boundaries  of  the  districts  are 
not  given.  There  were  twelve  districts  before  the  division 
of  No.  7,  and  but  twelve  are  numbered  after  that  event. 


District  No.  1, 


$131.00 
82.00 
92.00 
106.00 
184.00 
120.00 


District  No.  7, 


$92.00 
90.00 
97.00 

157.00 
92.00 

157.00 


2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 


8, 
9, 
10, 
11, 
12, 
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This  arrangement  was  changed  in  1835,  but  the  difference 
in  the  apportionment  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  mak- 
ing it. 

The  money  raised  by  the  town  for  schools  was  divided  near- 
ly according  to  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  several 
districts  ;  but  the  money  received  from  the  state,  for  this  pur- 
pose, was,  in  1837 ,  and  thereafter,  divided  equally  between  the 
districts.  In  1838  the  expense  of  the  schools  was  $1,522.04  ; 
the  appropriation  was  $1,400.  Probably  the  committee  over- 
ran the  sum  voted  ;  they  also  used  the  money  from  the  state 
school  fund. 

In  1839  it  was  voted  that  prudential  committees  should 
select  and  contract  with  teachers,  in  the  districts  where  they 
resided.  The  plan  was  popular  for  many  years,  but  within 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  past,  the  authority  to  select  and  employ 
teachers  has  been  restored  to  the  superintending  committees. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1841  to  divide  district  No.  5,  but  it 
failed  for  the  time  being.  This  finishes  the  educational  rec- 
ord of  the  town  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Pres- 
cott  and  his  comrades  struck  their  first  blows  in  the  forests 
of  the  Nashua  valley.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  from  1801  to  1843  are  here  in  place.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  was  chairman  of  the  committee  during  all 
these  years  till  1840,  when  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  who  was 
his  immediate  successor,  was  chosen  to  the  same  position. 
Some  of  the  names  here  given  were  found  on  the  committee 
several  years,  others  but  a  year  or  two.  Perhaps  some  have 
escaped  notice.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  chief  care 
of  the  schools  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Thayer,  and  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  other  members  were  mninly  prudential.  The  com- 
mittee in  1803  were  Mr.  Thayer,  Samuel  Ward,  Josiah  Flagg, 
Thomas  Ballard,  Ebenczer  Torrcy,  Jonathan  Wilder,  John 
Whiting,  Israel  Atherton,  Jonas  Lane,  John  Maynard,  John 
Thurston,  William  Gould.  In  subsequent  years,  besides  Mr. 
Thayer  and  some  of  the  above,  were  the  following  gentlemen. 
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James  Carter, 
Jacob  Sweetser, 
Moses  Smith,  jr., 
Consider  Studley, 
Keuben  Wheeler, 
Richard  Haven, 
Thaddeus  Chennery, 
Jonas  Fairbank, 
Benjamin  Lee, 
Timothy  Whiting, 
Samuel  J.  Sprague, 
Joseph  Wales, 
Eli  Stearns, 
Joseph  Hiller, 
William  Cleveland, 
William  Blanchard, 
Merrick  Rice, 
Jacob  Fisher, 
John  Prentiss, 
Thomas  Safford. 
Titus  Wilder,  jr., 
Calvin  Briggs, 
Solomon  Carter, 
Samuel  Manning, 
John  McGaw, 
Joel  Wilder, 
Joseph  Leach, 


Farnham  Plummer, 
Davis  Whitman, 
Josiah  Flagg, 
Elisha  Sanderson, 
Solon  Whiting, 
R.  J.  Cleveland, 
Joseph  Willard, 
Ezra  Sawyer, 
Anthony  Lane, 
David  Goodrich, 
Ferdinand  Andrews, 
Stedman  Nourse, 
Luke  Bigelow, 
Aaron  Burbank, 
William  H.  Brooks, 
Rev.  Charles  Packard, 
Jeremiah  Dyer, 
Moses  Emerson, 
Calvin  Wilder, 
Edward  Goodwin, 
Isaac  Childs, 
Wm.  Townshend, 
Silas  Thurston,  jr., 
Kev.  Asa  Packard, 
Nathaniel  Peabody, 
Levi  Lewis, 
George  Baker, 


Amos  Wheeler, 
Henry  Wilder, 
James  G.  Carter, 
Alanson  Chase, 
Henry  Lincoln, 
Artemas  Barnes, 
Fordyce  Nourse, 
Charles  Mason, 
Josiah  Bridge, 
John  Davis, 
Benjamin  Houghton, 2d, 
C.  G.  Pickman, 
Paul  Willard, 
Charles  Thurston, 
Levi  Farwell, 
Samuel  Plant, 
John  G.  Thurston, 
Moses  Pearley, 
Horatio  G.  Carter, 
Martin  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Goodrich. 
Edward  P.  Whitman, 
J.  W.  Huntington, 
Wright  Cummings, 
John  M.  Washburn, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Sears, 
John  Harriman. 


ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  routes  of  travel  about  and  through  the  town,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  been  fixed  nearly  as  they  remain,  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Between  that  time  and  the  year 
1842,  one  or  two  important  roads  had  been  opened,  and  others 
had  been  altered  more  or  less,  as  private  or  public  interest 
required.  The  bridges,  however,  were  a  continual  cause  of 
expense.  Almost  every  unusual  rise  of  water  washed  away 
causeways,  and  sluiceways,  while  every  great  flood  bore  oJff 
one  or  more  of  the  large  bridges.  The  narrative  of  these  con- 
stant casualties  and  rebuildings  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  all  those  who  have  the  care  of  such  public  works. 
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After  the  Center  road  and  bridge  were  opened  for  travel, 
there  was  an  eifort  made  in  1802,  to  continue  the  east  Neck 
road  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  from  the  old  Neck 
bridge  to  the  Center  bridge,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  rods. 
This  would  have  been  a  o^reat  convenience  to  all  livinof  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Neck,  and  also  to  all  coming  down  the  Har- 
vard road  while  on  the  way  to  the  Old  Common.  Nor  would 
it  have  been  a  difficult  road  to  make.  Why  then  did  not  the 
town  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  ?  And  why, 
when  they  persisted,  did  the  town  appoint  a  committee  to  op- 
pose the  project?  The  reason  is  not  on  record,  but  proba- 
bly th6  shifting  channel  of  the  river  below  the  Center  bridge 
was  the  prevailing  motive  with  the  town.  Roads  and  bridges 
between  the  site  of  the  Center  bridofe  and  Charles  L.  Wil- 
der's  corner  had  made  a  large  bill  of  expense  to  every  gen- 
eration from  the  first  settlement,  and  it  is  not  strange  if  the 
town  was  willing  to  abandon  the  work  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  and  rebuilding  them  when  borne  away  by  floods.  The 
committee  chosen  to  oppose  the  project  before  the  county  au- 
thorities, were  Samuel  Ward,  Josiah  Flagg,  John  Thurston, 
Jonas  Fairbank  and  John  Maynard.  The  road  was  not 
granted. 

The  old  bridge,  however,  still  remained,  and  the  road  from 
Wilder's  corner  ;  and  they  continued  a  charge  for  several  years . 
The  same  year  a  plan  of  a  road  from  Sterling  to  Lancaster 
was  brought  before  the  town,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
oppose  it,  viz.,  William  Stedman  and  Merrick  Rice,  esquires. 
Formerly  a  road  went  from  South  Lancaster  by  the  house  of 
Jonas  Goss,  and  over  the  south  end  of  George  hill,  across  the 
land  of  George  A.  Parker,  and  westward  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  of  Georo^e  K.  Tuttle.  Nothinof  was  effected  at  this 
time. 

Li  the  spring  of  1803  inspectors  of  the  river  bridges  were 
appointed  as  follows. 

Sprague,  Samuel  John  Sprague  ;  Center,  Thomas  Saff{)rd  ; 
Atherton,  Jonathan  Wilder  ;  Whiting,  Samuel  Rugg;  White, 
William  Haskell ;  Ponakin,  John  Maynard. 
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The  road  over  Ballard  hill  was  formerly  called  Walnut 
swamp  road,  and  as  its  name  indicates  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
in  repair.    The  sum  of  $300  was  laid  out  upon  it  this  year. 

A  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  best  method  of  re- 
pairing and  building  bridges  in  future.  It  was  an  important 
matter.  The  followino^  stron^:  committee  were  chosen,  and  re- 
ported  at  the  April  meeting.  Samuel  Ward,  Eli  Stearns, 
Ebenezer  Torrey,  Merrick  Rice,  John  Prentiss,  Jacob  Fisher 
and  John  Maynard.  They  recommended  that  the  town  should 
have  materials  ready  for  building  stone  bridges  when  the  wood- 
en ones  should  need  to  be  rebuilt.  One  experiment  could  be 
tried,  and  then  the  town  could  judge.  The  probable  expense 
of  a  stone  bridge  would  not  exceed  two  thous  and  dollars.  A 
new  committee,  Messrs.  Rice,  Stearns,  Fisher,  Maynard  and 
John  Whiting,  was  directed  to  examine  the  bridges,  and  de- 
cide where  to  begin  on  the  proposed  plan. 

New  Boston  and  George  hill  were  united  as  a  highway  dis- 
trict. Provision  was  made  for  necessary  sluiceways  on  the 
Center  road  east  of  the  bridofe. 

At  the  November  meeting  a  road  was  granted  over  the  pond 
of  Jonas  Fairbank  at  Deers  Horns  corner.  At  this  time  a 
turnpike  company  contemplated  building  a  road  through  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  from  Leominster  to  Harvard.  A 
motion  was  made  in  town  meeting  to  take  measures  to  oppose 
the  building  of  the  turnpike,  but  the  town  decided  to  make 
no  opposition.  It  was  feared  that  travel  would  be  diverted 
from  the  North  Village  and  the  Center,  but  probably  there 
was  a  conviction  that  opposition  would  be  useless.  The  turn- 
pike was  made,  and  was  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present 
road  from  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  by  the  brick  tavern, 
as  far  as  the  old  Poor  Farm,  now  the  property  of  Levi  P. 
Wood,  jr.  From  the  school-house  the  turnpike  ran  nearly 
straight  across  the  meadow,  through  the  woods  to  the  river, 
which  it  reached  two  or  three  hundred  rods  below  Still  river 
bridge.  The  road  is  still  visible  in  the  woods,  well  rounded 
towards  the  middle,  but  covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and 
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small  trees.  The  bridge  was  carried  off  not  far  from  the  year 
1816,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  course  of  travel  took  the 
old  road  to  Still  river,  and  has  continued  to  this  day. 

In  May,  1805,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  furnish  the 
several  highway  districts  with  scrapers.  At  the  same  time 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  town  would  oppose  the 
passsage  of  the  Union  turnpike  across  the  intervale.  That 
is,  the  road  from  Lane's  corner  or  crossing,  by  the  brick- 
yards, and  over  the  intervale  and  river  towards  Bolton.  The 
town  voted  against  making  opposition  ;  but  in  November  in- 
structed their  representative  in  the  general  court,  Jonathan 
Wilder-,  to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  legislature  to  secure 
a  provision  in  the  charter  that  the  turnpike  across  the  inter- 
vale should  cause  no  expense  to  the  town.  This  pike  was  a 
benefit  to  the  North  Village,  but  diverted  teams  from  the 
Center.  The  stao-es  however  came  throuo^h  the  Center  as 
aforetime. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  road  allowed  from  Bennett's 
bridge  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Sweetzer.  In  other  words,  from 
the  bridge,  in  North  Yillage,  down  the  river  some  distance, 
and'  thence  across  the  intervale  eastward  to  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Frederick  Johnson.  No  public  road  was  made,  but 
there  are  still  traces  of  roadways  between  the  two  points. 
Probably  the  owners  of  the  land  used  these  for  their  special 
convenience. 

The  road  and  bridge  expenses  for  1806  were  considerable. 
For  repair  of  the  Center  road  and  sluiceways  a  sum  "  not  ex- 
ceeding $200  "  was  voted.  The  Center  bridge  needed  $144. 1 6 
for  repairs,  and  $750  were  spent  on  the  new  road  from  Ster- 
ling. This  came  by  the  corner  between  Messrs.  Thurston  and 
Parker,  and  on  to  the  south  end  of  New  Boston. 

In  1  807  attempts  were  made  to  open  more  convenient  ways 
to  the  north  part  of  tlie  town,  by  the  middle  route,  through 
Greenbush  and  Goatham,  but  the  town  was  not  ready  to 
build,  and  appointed  Moses  Smith,  Esq.,  to  oppose  the  meas- 
ure.   It  had  to  wait  a  few  years.    There  were  two  roads  to 
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Shirley,  in  old  times.  One  was  by  the  Harvard  road  about 
three  miles  from  the  Center,  and  then  by  the  road  that  goes 
to  the  Shakers.  The  other  was  by  Ponakin,  Eugg's  mill,  and 
diagonally  to  the  northeast,  up  Babel  hill;  thence  by  the 
brick  tavern  to  Shirley. 

The  town  in  May,  refused  to  build  Prescott's  bridge,  so 
called,  east  of  Clinton  Village,  over  the  Nashua,  but  agreed  to 
help  those  interested  in  the  work  to  the  amount  of  $150.  At 
a  meeting,  July  6,  a  vote  was  passed  to  lay  out  $150  on  Saw- 
yer's bridge,  and  to  allow  half  the  school  money  belonging  to 
residents  on  the  Neck  road  to  be  spent  in  repairing  the  old 
Neck  bridge.    The  bridge  was  again  repaired  the  next  spring. 

The  pressure  became  stronger  for  a  road  to  and  from  Shir- 
ley, and  the  selectmen,  November  7,  1808,  were  directed  to 
"  make  such  accommodations  with  the  petitioners  for  laying 
out  a  road  from  Shirley  line  to  Lancaster  meeting-house  as 
will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  town." 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1809  the  town  voted  "that  after 
making  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  road  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Neck,  the  surveyor  should  work  out  the  residue  of  the 
highway  tax  belonging  to  that  section,  in  rebuilding  the  old 
Neck  bridge."  The  inference  is  that  the  bridge  had  followed 
several  previous  ones  down  the  stream.  The  town  however 
was  determined  not  to  make  a  road  from  its  site  to  the  Cen- 
ter bridge,  nor  to  pay  money  out  of  the  treasury  to  build 
bridges.  If  the  people  on  the  Neck  chose  to  put  a  part  of 
their  highway  money  into  a  bridge,  they  might  do  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  Messrs.  Hildreth  were  permitted  to 
work  out  their  highway  tax  on  their  road  and  bridge.  This 
is  now  known  as  Hawkins'  bridge. 

The  Center  and  Bennett's  bridges  were  carried  away  in 
August,  and  a  meeting  was  held  near  the  last  of  the  month, 
when  it  was  voted  to  rebuild  them .  Eli  Stearns ,  John  Wheel- 
er and  A.  Pollard  were  to  build  the  Center,  and  Bennett's 
was  committed  to  Richard  Haven,  Jacob  Fisher  and  John  May- 
nard.  The  selectmen  were  directed  to  make  a  sluiceway  be- 
tween the  Dyer  place  and  White's  bridge. 
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The  bridges  which  the  town  appointed  agents  to  have  in 
charge  in  1810,  were  Ponakin,  Bennett,  or  North  Village, 
Spragne,  Atherton,  Center  and  White.  The  Neck  was  omit- 
ted, and  that  in  the  intervale  was  a  part  of  the  turnpike. 
The  Shaker  bridge  over  the  Nashua,  east  of  the  Shaker  farm, 
was  more  a  private  than  a  public  work.  One-fourth  of  the 
highway  tax,  for  the  Neck,  was  allowed  for  repair  of  the 
Neck  bridge. 

Every  year  the  bridges  caused  expense .  This  year,  repairs 
on  Ponakin  were  $8.15  ;  Atherton,  $16.41  ;  Sprague,  $79.40  ; 
Bennett,  $96.99  ;  Center,  $94.82.  Guide  posts  cost  $7.25. 
The  Center  and  Atherton  bridges  were  swept  away,  and  a 
meeting  was  held,  September  10,  when  it  was  concluded  not 
to  rebuild  that  season,  but  a  committee  was  chosen  to  report 
a  new  plan.  This  new  plan  was  reported  on  the  seventeenth, 
and  Eli  Stearns,  Jacob  Fisher  and  Merrick  Rice  were  chosen 
a  building  committee. 

Repairing  the  Neck  bridge  was  paid  for  as  usual,  in  1811, 
and  $345.79  were  paid  for  the  work  on  the  Center  bridge. 
The  road  to  Shirley  was  authorized,  and  a  committee  chosen 
to  build  it.  The  new  part  was  from  Capt.  Lincoln's,  (where 
Thomas  Blood  now  lives,)  through  Greenbush  and  the  woods 
to  Goatham,  so  called.  The  remainder  of  the  route  was  a 
readjustment  and  repair  of  an  old  road.  The  expense  was 
$821.91. 

April,  1813.  The  Messi's.  Locke,  successors  to  Hildreth, 
had  leave  to  work  out  and  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 
taxes  set  to  them  in  the  surveyors'  list,  on  their  road  and 
bridge,  so  called,  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor  of 
highways  in  the  district  whereof  they  are  inhabitants.  Twen- 
ty dollars  of  the  taxes  in  the  surveyors  list  were  allowed  for 
repairing  the  Neck  bridge.  Repairs  on  the  Sprague  bridge 
cost  $87.36.  December  20,  Messrs.  Stearns,  Fisher  and 
John  Thurston  were  chosen  to  rebuild  the  Atherton  bridge 
similar  to  the  Center. 
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The  old  Neck  bridge  never  staid  long  in  good  repair.  In 
1814  Ebenezer  Torrey's  highway  tax  was  allowed  for  "neces- 
sary repairs."  The  Lockes  had  liberty  to  apply  their  high- 
way tax  to  their  road  and  bridge.  The  Joneses  were  per- 
mitted to  do  the  same  by  their  bridge,  over  the  Nashua  and 
northeast  of  the  Wikapeket  mill.  The  neighbors  living  near 
Deers  Horns  asked  and  received  the  same  privilege  for  the 
bridge  and  roads  in  that  vicinity.  People  in  the  northeastern 
section  were  similarly  favored.  Benjamin  Houghton  and  E. 
Haven,  on  the  road  from  Ponakin,  north,  had  leave  to  work 
out  their  tax  on  that  road.  November  7,  it  Avas  determined 
to  build  a  dry  bridge  south  of  the  Sprague  bridge,  and  a  sim- 
ilar bridge  near  the  works  of  Poignand  &  Plant.  The  ex- 
pense for  bridges,  this  year,  was  $567.09,  as  follows  :  Ather- 
ton,  rebuilt,  $329.76  ;  Bennett's  mills.  South  Lancaster,  re- 
paired, $85.32  ;  Bennett,  North  Village,  $35.87  ;  Wikapek- 
et, or  Jones,  $116.14. 

At  the  May  meeting,  1815,  the  town  voted  to  stop  divert- 
ing highway  taxes  from  public  to  private  roads.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  years  just  preceding  justified  this  action. 

Not  much  was  done  for  roads  or  bridges  in  1816,  the  year 
when  the  meeting-house  was  built.  That  is  still  remembered 
also  as  a  season  when  frosts  and  storms  almost  ruined  the 
crops,  as  the  preceding  year  is  memorable  for  the  "  September 
gale,"  when  thousands  of  trees  were  thrown  down.  Perhaps 
the  next  vote  was  the  result  of  those  distressful  events.  Ju- 
ly 2,  the  town  voted  that  cows  should  be  allowed  to  run  in 
the  highways  on  conditions.  The  selectmen  must  give  a  li- 
cense ;  the  cows  were  to  be  labelled  ;  the  owners'  names 
posted  in  all  public  places ;  no  man  to  have  more  than  one 
cow  in  the  highway,  and  none  to  have  the  privilege  except 
the  necessitous. 

A  road  was  granted  from  Buttrick's  Fulling  mill  east ;  that 
is  from  New  Boston  eastward  by  Carter's  mills  bridge.  But 
as  there  had  been  a  road  in  that  direction  nearly  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  it  was  probable  that  the  old  road  was 
straightened  and  repaired. 
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Nothing  was  done  in  1817  to  incur  expense  except  some 
repairs  on  Bennett's  bridge.  The  care  of  all  the  bridges  was 
assigned  to  the  persons  named  below.  Ponakin,  Benjamin 
Houghton  ;  Bennett,  Abraham  Mallard  ;  Sprague,  Peter  T. 
Vose  ;  Harris,  (east of  Clinton,)  Gardner  Pollard;  Bennett's 
mills,  (New  Boston,)  Elias  Bennett;  Atherton,  Jonathan 
Wilder;  Center,  Abner  Pollard;  White,  Jeremiah  Dyer. 

March  2,  1818,  the  town  resolved  to  oppose  the  opening 
of  a  new  road  from  Shirley  to  the  Union  turnpike.  The  plan 
is  not  recorded,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conjecture  what  route 
was  contemplated.  A  great  freshet  was  the  occasion  of  call- 
ing a  special  meeting  on  the  fourth  of  March.  Three  bridges 
(Bennett,  Atherton  and  Center)  were  gone,  and  the  Harris 
brido^e  was  damao^ed.  It  was  voted  that  the  three  must  be  "  re- 
built  as  soon  as  may  be,"  and  that  the  latter  must  be  repaired. 
The  Bennett  bridge  was  to  be  laid  on  the  old  abutment.  Com- 
mittees were  chosen  for  the  work  on  each  bridge.  Bennett, 
— Jacob  Fisher,  Caleb  Lincoln  ;  Atherton, — John  Thurston, 
Farnham  Plummer,  Elijah  Wilder  ;  Center, — Jonas  Whitney, 
Solomon  Carter,  Timothy  Whiting;  Harris, — Gardner  Poll- 
ard, David  Harris,  John  Goss.  Sprague  bridge  stood  firm, 
but  the  road  on  the  south  side  was  piled  high  with  cakes  of 
ice  three  feet  thick.  A  passage  was  made  through  the  ice- 
cakes  for  travel. 

Another  special  meeting  was  held,  April  6,  when  it  was 
voted  to  rebuild  the  bridge  at  Bennett's  mills.  Committee, 
Farnham  Plummer,  Elijah  Wilder,  Calvin  Wilder. 

May  4,  the  town  passed  a  well  deserved  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  selectmen  for  unremitted  services.  The  state  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  necessarily  imposed  severe  duty  upon  them.  The 
same  day  a  short  road  from  the  Village  school-house  to  Jonas 
Joslyn's  was  granted.  Tlie  school-house  was  just  below  the 
North  Village  bridge,  at  its  former  site,  and  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  road  extended  a  little  beyond  the  house  of  John 
Cunningham.  Formerly  the  road  ran  southwest,  up  the  hill, 
where  was  a  house  within  memory,  and  then  went  southwards 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Cunningham  place. 
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No  matter  how  many  men  were  needed  for  important  service, 
the  town  seems  always  to  have  had  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
they  worked  with  energy  and  despatch.  The  bills  reported 
at  the  November  meeting  were  :  Ponakin,  $67.51 ;  Bennett, 
$324.32;  Sluices  of  the  same,  $167.82;  Harris,  $139.00; 
Bennett's  mills,  $487.99  ;  Atherton,  $128.90  ;  Center,  $287.- 
60.  The  total  was  $1,639.71,  besides  expenses  for  minor 
repairs. 

The  next  year  was  one  of  exemption  from  damage ,  but  in 
1820  Ponakin  and  Sprague  bridges  needed  repairing,  the  ex- 
pense on  the  latter  being  $263.82. 

The  Ponakin  bridge  went  on  its  travels  again,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1821,  Jacob  Fisher,  Benjamin  Houghton  and  Isaac 
Chi  Ids  were  chosen  a  committee  to  build  anew.  The  Harris 
bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  by  a  committee,  elected,  April  1, 
as  follows  :  John  Buttrick,  Daniel  Harris,  Jonas  Whitney. 
The  selectmen  were  instructed  in  November,  to  cover  the 
Center  bridge. 

But  this  bridge  followed  many  a  predecessor,  and  had  to 
be  replaced  in  1823.  On  the  twenty-third  of  April  the  select- 
men were  instructed  to  "build  an  arched  bridge,  sixteen  feet 
wide,  on  the  old  abutment."  The  frame  was  to  be^of  white 
pine  of  first  growth,  or  of  chestnut.  The  planks,  white  pine, 
three  and  a  half  inches  thick.  This  year  the  town  began  to 
buy  gravel  of  William  Townsend  for  the  Walnut  Swamp 
road.  It  swallowed  up  a  great  quantity,  first  and  last.  The 
bridges  cost — Ponakin,  $395.87  ;  Harris,  $146.87  ;  Bennett's 
mills,  $43.18;  Center,  $528.62. 

There  was  a  respite  three  or  four  years,  from  heavy  damages 
on  roads  and  bridges,  the  annual  charge  for  ordinary  work  on 
highways  being  not  far  from  $800.  Atherton  bridge  needed 
repairing  in  1823.  In  1826  it  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $690.64. 
At  a  meeting  held,  February  10,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
oppose  the  laying  out  of  anewroad  from  Westminster,  through 
part  of  Princeton,  Sterling  and  Leominster. 
29 
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May  7,  1827,  the  following  arrangement  in  relation  to 
White's  or  Still  river  bridge  was  made.  Lancaster  was  to 
"support"  forty- five  feet  and  two  and  one-half  inches,  and 
Harvard  do  the  same  for  the  length  of  thirty-nine  feet  and 
six  inches. 

The  original  bridges  were  sustained  by  trestles,  several  of 
these  standing  in  the  river,  the  ends  of  the  bridges  resting 
on  log-abutments,  which  lay  upon  mudsills.  Every  unusual 
rise  of  the  water  caused  the  destruction  of  one  or  more  of 
these  frail  structures.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  this  century, 
stone  abutments  were  laid  for  the  ends,  but  trestles  were  used 
to  sustain  the  center.  When  the  Center  bridge  was  built  in 
1823,  and  the  Atherton  bridge  in  1826,  a  new  plan  was  adopt- 
ed. An  arched  bridge,  so  called,  was  constructed  on  a  plan 
furnished  by  Farnham  Plummer,  who  then  resided  in  the  town. 
He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  had  a  reputation  in  that 
line  of  business.  Each  bridge  was  a  single  arch,  spanning 
the  stream  from  side  to  side.  The  material  was  wood.  This 
was  considered  a  "  better  and  b}^  far  more  secure  style  of  build- 
ing , "  says  Willard .  *  The  bridges  "  are  entirely  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  spring  tide  fury,  and  though  more  expensive  at  first, 
their  durability  proves  their  true  economy."  Doubtless  the 
new  bridges  were  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  them, 
on  our  streams ;  but  some  of  these  in  time,  yielded  to  the 
resistless  pressure  of  a  great  flood. 

The  bridge  at  Ponakin  was  carried  ofi"  in  1829,  and  at  a 
meeting,  September  4,  a  committee, — John  Thurston,  jr., 
Jacob  Fisher  and  Anthony  Lane, — were  chosen  to  rebuild  it. 
For  repairing  the  road  from  Dr.  Carter's  to  the  Leominster 
line,  (Ballard  hill  road,)  |500  were  appropriated. 

Kepairs  on  the  old  bridge  at  Knight's  mill  (Ponakin)  cost 
$40;  and  the  new  bridge  cost  $489.58.  Probably  the  old 
bridge  was  kept  in  passable  order  while  the  new  one  was  in 
process  of  building. 

In  1830  a  road  was  wanted  from  North  Village  to  William 
Townsend's,  on  the  Harvard  road,  north  of  the  house  of  Ben- 

*  Sketches  of  Lancaster  in  Worcester  Mag.,  1826. 
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jamiii  Far  lis  worth.  Not  granted.  Another  road  was  propos- 
ed from  the  Fitch  tavern,  (now  Hotel  Lancaster,)  to  the  cor- 
ner near  the  house  of  Jonas  Lane.  This  project  had  to  wait 
till  next  year,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  town  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  cost  the  town  anything.  Probably  nothing 
was  done,  since  there  is  a  vote  recorded  under  date,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1832,  stating  that  a  road  was  accepted  from  Capt. 
Lane's  to  Samuel  Hasting's.  Hastings  lived  in  the  house 
south  of  the  brick  store.  There  was  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  road.  It  was  fixed  at  last  on 
the  present  route.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  town 
existed  nearly  two  hundred  years  without  the  convenience  of 
this  piece  of  road. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  sum  of  $859.92  was  paid  for  a  new 
brido^e  at  North  Villao'e.  Sewall  Carter,  who  lived  at  Shoe- 
shank,  was  allowed  to  work  out  his  highway  tax  from  his  mill 
to  Canoe  brook.  Work  on  the  North  Villao^e  brido^e  cost 
$268.17  ;  on  Sprague  bridge,  $240.18.  The  expense  incurred 
for  the  Still  river  bridge  in  1832  was  $555.82. 

April  1,  1833.  The  following  committee  were  chosen  to 
rebuild  Center  bridge.  Jacob  Fisher,  jr.,  Davis  Whitman, 
Joel  Wilder,  Jonas  Lane,  Levi  Lewis.  They  were  to  advise 
with  the  selectmen,  who  had  been  previously  directed  to  pre- 
pare timber  for  the  purpose  if  necessary.  The  total  expense 
was  $1,188.58.    A  new  road  to  Bolton  cost  $625.85. 

An  anecdote  in  relation  to  a  worthy  and  highly  respected 
citizen,  probably  belongs  to  this  period.  Jonathan  Wilder, 
father  of  the  late  Henry  Wilder,  Esq. ,  was  noted  for  his  firm- 
ness and  inflexible  resolution.  When  the  matter  of  discus- 
sion in  town  meeting,  on  one  occasion,  related  to  the  difficulty 
of  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  Center  bridge,  a  foundation 
which  no  flood  could  upheave  or  force  from  its  position,  it  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  it  might  be  well  to  plant 
Mr.  Wilder  under  one  end  of  the  bridge,  because  he  was  the 
most  immovable  thing  in  town. 

Nothing  of  general  importance  was  done  in  road  building 
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ill  1834.  Local  convenience  was  secured  by  a  short  road  in 
New  Boston,  and  another  at  Deers  Horns. 

Bennett's  or  North  Villacfe  brido^e  was  down  ajrain,  and 
Calvin  Hey  wood  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  building 
of  a  new  one,  after  consultation  with  the  selectmen.  This 
action  was  taken  at  a  special  meeting  held  February  4,  1835. 
In  May  the  old  road  through  Ponakin  intervale  from  the  mills 
to  Josiah  Billing's,  (the  residence  of  the  late  Benjamin  B. 
Otis,)  was  discontinued  as  a  public  highway,  and  a  short  road 
was  opened  for  the  convenience  of  the  Shakers. 

The  bills  for  bridge-building  were  quite  heavy.  North 
Village,  $1,508.13  ;  Sprague,  $323.16  ;  Carter's  mills,  $307. 

An  effort  was  made  several  years  in  succession,  to  open  a 
new  road  from  the  North  Village  towards  Leominster,  by  a 
route  which  would  avoid  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Ballard 
hill.  At  this  period  many  large  teams  from  the  ujDper  towns, 
and  even  from  Vermont  and  western  New  Hampshire,  went 
through  Lancaster  to  Boston.  These  teams  sometimes  num- 
bered as  many  as  six,  eight,  and  even  nine  horses.  They 
drew  enormous  loads,  and  often  were  unable  to  ascend  the 
long  rise  east  of  Phelps'  mill.  The  same  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  ascending  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  extra  horses  or  oxen  to  draw  the  loads  up  at 
either  side.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  delay  and  expense,  it  was 
proposed  to  go  round  the  hill,  on  the  north  side,  from  the  Vil- 
lage bridge  to  Wikapeket  bridge.  But  as  several  families 
lived  on  the  old  road,  and  the  proposed  road  would  be  of  lit- 
tle local  benefit,  the  plan  was  defeated.  The  through  travel 
was  secure  because  the  road  throuj^h  the  Villafye  was  more 
eligible  than  that  by  the  l)rick  tavern,  across  the  upper  end 
of  the  town. 

In  April,  1836,  Atherton  bridge  was  in  a  bad  condition, 
but  instead  of  rebuilding,  the  town  repaired  it  at  a  cost  of 
$203.88. 

The  expense  in  accommodating  travel  in  1837  was  very  on- 
erous.  For  the  Harris  bridge  was  paid  $489 . 15  ;  for  repairing 
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Carter  bridge,  $128.93  ;  for  Bixllard  hill  road,  $3,550.  Per- 
haps the  repairing  of  this  road  cost  enough  to  pay  for  a  new 
one,  but  this  accommodated  many  families  living  on  the  line, 
and  was  made  more  available  for  through  travel. 

In  1838,  April  2,  a  road  was  accepted  from  the  factory 
school-house,  (near  the  Clinton  station,)  to  Pitts'  mills,  where 
the  Lancaster  Gingham'  mills  now  stand. 

Ponakin  bridge  could  find  no  certain  abiding  place.  It  could 
not  stand  before  a  freshet.  In  June,  1839,  a  vote  was  passed 
to  rebuild,  and  the  bill  for  bridge  and  r©ad  on  either  side, 
amounted  to  $568.19.  Work  on  the  New  Boston  bridge  cost 
$58. 

The  next  year  Ponakin  bridge  again  went  on  a  voyage  to 
the  sea,  and  the  town  was  obliged  to  put  another  in  its  place. 
April  6,  1840,  a  vote  was  passed  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and 
$1,200  were  appropriated  to  make  the  structure  permanent. 
When  the  bill  came  in  at  the  November  meeting,  it  was  found 
to  exceed  the  appropriation.  The  abutments  cost  $657.33, 
and  the  bridge,  $749.98,  a  total  of  $1,407.31.  The  repairs 
of  New  Boston  bridge  cost  $165, 

When  the  building  committee  I'eported  to  the  town,  March, 
1841,  in  regard  to  the  building  of  Ponakin  bridge,  they  stated 
a  fact  which  was  probably  entirely  new  in  regard  to  such  works 
in  this  town  from  its  first  settlement.  These  are  the  words  : 
"  And  they  further  report  that  the  said  bridge  was  erected 
without  the  use  of  ardent  spirits."  The  names  of  the  com- 
mittee are  subjoined.  Capt.  Jacob  Fisher,  who  had  charge 
of  the  masonry  ;  Nathaniel  Rand,  Stedman  Nourse  and  Levi 
Green,  who  superintended  the  wood-Avork. 

At  this  meeting  the  town  took  the  following  action.  "Voted, 
that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  end  of  the  town  be  chosen 
to  take  charge  of  the  bridges  during  the  year,  who  are  author- 
ized to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bridges  in  re- 
pair during  the  yeiw ;  and  chose  Capt.  Austin  Davis  for  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  Sprague, 
Center,  Carter  and  Harris  bridges  ;  and  chose  Capt.  Anthony 
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Lane  for  the  north  part  of  the  town,  who  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  Villa<ye,  Ponakin  and  Harvard  brids^es."  Atherton 
brido^e  is  not  mentioned  in  the  vote.  The  brid^re  on  the  In- 
tervale  was  kept  in  repair  by  the  turnpike  company. 

A  claim  for  damages  came  before  the  town,  from  Charles 
Kniofht,  on  account  of  the  buildini]^  of  Ponakin  bridofe.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported,  April  4, 
1842,  that  the  bridge  was  not  a  damage  to  Mr.  Knight,  but 
that  the  "  cutting  away  of  a  part  of  his  dam  to  turn  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  was  a  damage,  and  they  recommended  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars."  The  town  adopted  the  re- 
port. The  dam,  at  that  time,  was  just  below  the  present 
bridge.  In  earlier  times  the  bridge  was  thirty  or  forty  rods 
down  stream,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  road  which  extends  from 
the  almshouse  by  Mr.  Schumaker's  and  the  Capt.  Maynard 
place  to  the  river. 

The  main  lines  of  road  in  the  town  have  not  been  much  al- 
tered since  1840.  Minor  changes  will  be  noted  in  their  place. 
There  have  been  several  periods  of  bridge-making.  At  first, 
bridges  were  hastily  built,  and  as  hastily  swept  away.  The 
abutments  were  not  on  solid  foundations,  and  the  trestles, — 
from  three  to  five, — in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  were  floated  off 
by  every  freshet,  or  broken  down  by  every  rush  of  ice.  By 
degrees  the  mudsills  were  set  deeper  and  anchored  more 
firmly,  but  the  thick  ice  which  formed  around  them  in  the 
winter,  when  lifted  by  the  spring  floods,  raised  the  timbers 
also,  and  the  whole  bridge  was  borne  along.  The  broken 
timbers  struck  the  next  bridge  below,  and  it  was  started  for 
the  sea. 

The  third  stage  was  reached  when  near  the  opening  of  this 
century,  the  town  voted  to  build  solid  abutments  on  solid  foun- 
dations. Where  a  ledge  existed  on  either  side  of  the  river ^ 
the  abutment  was  placed  upon  it.  Where  the  stone  basis  could 
not  be  found,  spiles  were  driven  down  to  hard  pan.  These 
formed  a  secure  base  for  the  abutment.  But  the  bridges  were 
not  secure  because  the  floods  forced  out  the  trestles  in  mid- 
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stream,  and  dropped  one  or  more  lengths  of  timbers  and 
planks  into  the  river. 

Next  came  the  arch-bridge,  so  called,  invented  and  built  by 
Avery  Plummer,  an  ingenious  man  of  the  last  generation,  who 
then  resided  in  the  town.  These  bridges  extended  from  side 
to  side  by  a  single  span,  and  were  comparatively  safe.  The 
money  laid  out  on  them  was  a  good  investment.  But  wooden 
bridges  decay,  and  must  be  rebuilt. 

In  consequence  the  town  has  recently  adopted  the  plan  of 
building  iron  bridges.  The  first  bridge  put  up  on  this  plan 
was  the  Atherton.  This  was  built  in  1870.  Since  then  the 
town  has  replaced  all  the  old  wooden  bridges  over  the  Nashua 
with  handsome  iron  structures,  which  bid  fair  to  be  durable, 
though  he  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who  should  predict  that 
they  are  above  the  reach  of  any  possible  flood. 

During  the  period  now  reviewed — 1801  to  1842  —  there 
were  many  business  changes  in  the  town,  but  these  may  be 
more  compactly  noted  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  will  be  enough 
in  this  place  to  state  that  the  Lancaster  Gazette  was  establish- 
ed in  1828 ,  and  was  continued  about  two  years.  It  was  a  small 
but  well  printed  paper,  and  was  tilled  with  interesting  and  in- 
structive matter.  The  editoi'ials  and  correspondence  evinced 
ability  and  culture.  In  connection  with  the  Gazette  was  an 
extensive  printing  and  publishing  establishment,  which  gave 
employment  to  many  persons,  and  made  the  Center  quite  a 
lively  mart  of  business. 
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THE  PASTORATE  OF  DR.  THAYER. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  was  the  sixth  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  Lancaster,  and  the  sixth  and  last  minister  and 
religious  teacher  of  the  town.  Tiie  first,  Rev.  Joseph  Row- 
landson,  after  a  continuous  service  of  twenty-two  years,  from 
1654  to  1676,  saw  his  ministry  terminated  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  settlement,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  church. 
There  is  no  record  to  tell  us  vvhether  he  ever  received  a  for- 
mal dismission,  or  even  a  release  from  his  engagement,  but 
it  is  supposable,  that  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Wethers- 
field,  he  had  consulted  with  some  of  his  leading  parishioners, 
wherever  he  might  meet  them  in  their  scattered  homes.  Dur- 
ing the  broken  and  stormy *period  between  Philip's  war,  and 
the  year  1708,  two  excellent  men,  besides  several  temporary 
supplies,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  The  Rev.  John 
Whiting,  invited  as  a  candidate  in  1688,  and  settled  in  1690, 
probably,  continued  till  his  ministry  was  closed  by  his  tragic 
death  in  1697.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  served  the  church 
and  town  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister,  though  not  ordained, 
from  1701  to  1704,  when  a  mistaken  but  fatal  shot  filled  the 
town  with  sorrow. 

In  May,  1705,  Mr.  John  Prentice  began  to  preach,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1708,  he  was  ordained.  As  his 
death  occurred  in  the  first  month  of  1748,  his  ministry  last- 
ed nearly  forty -three  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Timothy 
Harrington,  closed  a  long  p^istorate  of  forty-seven  years  in 
1795,  having  been  aided  or  superseded  during  the  last  two 
years  by  a  colleague. 
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■  That  colleague  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer.  Before  he  was 
invited  to  the  pastorate,  several  gentlemen  had  been  heard. 
These  were  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  D.D.,  of  lloxbnry,  Rev.  Hez- 
ekiah Packard,  D.D.,  of  Wiscasset,  Me.,  Rev.  Aaron  Green, 
of  Maiden,  Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich,  of  Rutland,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Thatcher.  Mr.  Thayer  began  preaching  here  in 
the  early  part  of  1792,  and  in  J  Line  it  was  voted  "  that  the  town 
will  hear  Mr.  Thayer  a  further  time."  But  not  till  nearly  a 
year  had  elapsed  was  the  town  ready  to  concur  with  the  church  ; 
but  on  the  third  of  June,  1793,  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed 
to  invite  him  to  settle,  with  a  salary  of  £90  during  the  life- 
time of  Mr.  Harrington,  and  of  £120,  or  about  $400  after 
his  decease.  Besides  he  was  to  have  a  "  settlement "  of  £200, 
or  |()66.67. 

The  farther  action  of  the  town  in  relation  to  Mr.  Thayer's 
pastorate  has  already  been  recited.  We  turn  now  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  The  first  meeting  of  the  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  Records,  to  take  action  in  reference  to  a  new  min- 
ister, was  held  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1793,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Harrington.  The  aged  minister  was  infirm,  and  prob- 
ably the  church  met  with  him  in  consideration  of  the  state  of 
his  health.  The  Rev.  Phinehas  Wright  was  requested  to  pre- 
side as  moderator. 

The  business  was  to  "  confer  too^ether  relative  to  settlins:  a 
colleague ; "  but  not  being  ready  to  act,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  the  last  Tuesday  of  April ;  and  that  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  May  28,  when  the  following  votes  were  passed. 
"Voted  2,  unanimously  to  invite  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  to 
settle  as  a  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington.  3, 
That  Mr.  Ebenezer  Allen,  Dea.  Cyrus  Fairbiuik,  Dea.  Ben- 
jamin Houghton,  Dea.  Josiah  Ballard  and  Mr.  Moses  Saw- 
yer be  a  committee  to  request  the  selectmen  to  call  a  town 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  the  town's  concurring  with  the 
church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  to  settle  as  a 
colleague  with  the  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington."  Then  the  meet- 
ing was  "adjourned  to  the  place  when  and  where  the  town 
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should  meet  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  committee  afore- 
said." 

June  3,  a  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr.  Ebenezer  Allen  was 
chosen  moderator,  ^^ro  tem.^  and  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  clerk. 

The  town  having  concurred,  the  church  chose  the  following 
committee, — Mr.  Allen,  and  Deacons  Ballard,  Fairbank  and 
Houghton, —  to  "join  with  the  town's  committee  to  present 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  the  doings  of  the  church  relative  to  his 
settling  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  in  this  place,  and 
to  request  his  consideration  thereof  and  answer  thereto." 

The  doings  of  the  church  and  the  town,  in  extending  a  "  Call" 
having  been  presented  to  Mr.  Thayer,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  of  acceptance,  dated  Cambridge,  July  11,  1793,  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  Church  and  Cono^reo-ation"  in  Lancaster. 

"  Bkethren  :  The  votes  entrusted  by  you,  to  the  commit- 
tees, have  to  me  been  duly  communicated.  The  unanimity 
which  prevailed  in  your  meetings  has  engaged  my  most  de- 
liberate attention  to  your  request.  Although  the  duties  at- 
tendant on  the  office,  to  which  you  have  called  me,  are  by  all 
acknowledged  to  be  arduous,  yet  after  intreating  direction  of 
Heaven,  and  asking  the  advice  of  friends,  a  sense  of  duty  ur- 
ges me  to  an  acceptance  of  your  invitation.  Permit  me  now 
earnestly  to  solicit  an  union  of  your  prayers  with  mine,  that 
all  needed  assistance  may  be  afforded,  that  the  health  of  your 
present  Pastor  may  be  restored,  and  the  evening  of  his  days 
rendered  serene  and  happy ;  that,  by  harmony  of  affection, 
and  the  exercise  of  our  best  abilities,  the  interest  of  religion 
may  here  flourish,  and  that  after  a  constant  and  laudable  con- 
formity to  its  principles,  we  may  receive  the  approbation  of 
our  Judge,  and  enjoy  each  other's  society  for  ever.  This  is  the 
wish,  and  shall  ever  be  the  prayer,  of  your  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant.    Nathaniel  Thayer." 

The  church  held  a  meeting  by  adjournment,  August  26,  and 
voted  that  the  "  following  churches  be  invited  to  ordain  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  as  a  colleague  Pastor,"  viz.  The  church 
in  Leominster,  Rev.  Francis  Gardner,  pastor;  Lunenburg, 
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Eev.  Zabdiel  Adams  ;  Shirley,  Rev.  Phinehas  Whitney  ;  Har- 
vard, Rev.  William  Emerson  ;  Bolton,  Rev.  Phinehas  Wright ; 
Berlin,  Rev.  Reuben  Puffer,  D.  D.  ;  Sterling,  Rev.  Reuben 
Holcomb ;  Hampton;  Brooklyn,  now  Brookline,  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Jackson;  Newburyport,  Rev.  Thomas  Carey  and  Rev. 
John  Andrews  ;  Medford,  Rev.  David  Osgood,  D.  D.  ;  Wor- 
cester, Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.  ;  Cambridge,  Rev.  Abi- 
el  Holmes,  D.  D.  ;  Boston,  First  Church,  Rev.  John  Clarke, 
D.  D.  ;  Federal  Street,  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.  ;  New 
North,  Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Allen  and  Dea.  Houghton  were  chosen  a 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  church,  to  join  with  Mr.  Har- 
rino^ton  in  writino^  Letters  Missive  to  the  fores^oinof  churches. 
The  committee  were  directed  to  write  to  the  "  President  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge,"  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Major  Simon  Willard,  and  invite 
him  to  be  present  at  the  ordination,  and  to  partake,  Avith  the 
venerable  Council,  in  the  entertainments  of  the  day." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  September  29,  Capt.Ephraim 
Carter,  jr.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Allen,  and  Brig.  Gen.  John  Whi- 
ting were  "  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  venerable 
Council  with  the  doings  of  the  church  and  town  relative  to 
settling  Mr.  Thayer,  *  *  and  in  behalf  of  the  church  to 
do  and  transact  any  matters  and  things  which  should  be  deem- 
ed expedient  and  necessary  on  the  day  of  his  ordination." 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  ninth  day  of  October, 
the  time  fixed  for  the  ordination. 

The  meeting  held  on  the  day  of  ordination  passed  a  vote 
which  has  an  interest  still,  because  it  shows  the  intelliirent 
purpose  of  the  fathers  in  maintaining  Congregational  rights 
and  usages.  The  question  has  been  raised,  at  different  times, 
whether  a  church  may  send  a  delegate  to  a  council  called  by 
itself.  Churches  have  taken  such  action,  but  it  is  believed 
that  councils  universally  decline  to  allow  such  delegates  to 
act.  The  question  before  the  church  in  Lancaster  was  whe- 
ther a  member  of  the  parish  in  this  town,  though  belonging 
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to  another  church,  might  sit  in  the  council.  The  foHowing 
action  was  taken,  and  doubtless  the  council  approved  of  it, 
thouijh  the  minutes  are  not  recorded. 

"Voted,  that  on  account  of  Mr.  Samuel  Thurston,  being 
an  inhabitant  of  this  town  and  a  legal  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational society  in  this  place,  it  is  improper,  and  against 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  church  that  he  be  allowed  to 
sit  as  a  member  of  the  ordaining  council  now  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  *  *  *  notwithstanding  his  being 
delegated  with  the  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb,  by  the  church  in 
Steidihg." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  will  be  stated  in  the  words 
of  the  Church  Records.  "Pursuant  to  the  unanimous  invi- 
tation of  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  this  place ,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Thayer  was  solemnly  separated  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  and  ordained  as  a  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Harrington,  October  Ninth,  Anno  Domini,  1793. 

"  The  solemnity  was  introduced  by  an  anthem.  A  prayer 
followed,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  of  Boston.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  David  Osgood,  of  Mcdford, 
from  Acts  20  :  27.  ["  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  un- 
to you  all  the  counsel  of  God."]  The  Rev.  Phinehas  Whit- 
ney, of  Shirley,  made  the  Ordaining  Prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Jackson,  of  Brooklyn,  gave  the  Charge.  The  Conclud- 
ing Prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Clark  of  Boston,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  of  Harvard,  expressed  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  churches.  A  Hymn  closed  the  solemnity.  The 
auditory,  though  large,  observed  the  strictest  decorum." 

The  new  minister,  thus  happily  settled,  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  July  11, 
1769.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Ebenezcr  Thayer,  was  for  many 
years  the  respected  minister  of  the  place,  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  miu  of  learning,  and  was  rem  irkiible  for  the  dig- 
nity and  sauvityof  his  manners,  and  the  placidity  of  his  torn- 
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per  and  disposition.  His  mother,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  of  Newton,  was  a  descendant,  through  a  long  line  of 
clergymen,  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
England,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Under  the  wisely  re- 
ligious training  of  such  parents,  the  boy  became  "  uncommon- 
ly thoughtful  and  sedate,"  and  in  the  language  of  the  dis- 
course preached  at  his  funeral,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Worces- 
ter, "  probably  could  not  reniember  the  time  when  the  great 
truths  of  reliction  did  not  exert  a  hallowinf^  influence  over 
his  thoughts,  motives  and  conduct."  He  was  prepared  for 
College  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  in  the  first  class  sent 
to  Harvard  from  that  institution .  Leaving  the  academy  with- 
out a  stain  upon  his  reputation,  he  entered  college  with  high 
hopes.  There  he  maintained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  won 
the  esteem  of  his  classmates,  and  the  approbation  of  the  fac- 
ulty. He  was  "  graduated  with  distinguished  reputation,  and 
filled  for  one  year  the  office  of  tutor."  He  was  nineteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  divinity,  when  he  Avas  twenty,  with  Rev.  David  Osgood, 
D.  D.,  of  Medford,  at  the  same  time  taking  charge  of  the 
grammar  school  in  that  town. 

It  is  probable  that  he  received  approbation  to  preach  in  the 
year  1791,  and  he  immediately  began  to  attract  attention  as 
one  well  qualified  to  fill  an  important  position  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  He  Avas  heard  with  favor  by  two  churches  in 
Boston,  and  eflTorts  were  made  to  settle  him  in  the  pastoral 
office.  Appealing  to  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  possessing  a 
large  share  of  common  sense,  "never  oflfending  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste,  possessed  of  a  voice  of  rich,  deep  and  varied 
tones,  and  a  manner  peculiarly  impressive,"  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  he  would  Avin  favor,  and  acquire  reputation. 

His  first  year  of  settled  ministerial  life,  1792-3,  was  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Avhere  he  resided  nearly  a  year  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  a  Massachusetts  man,  Avho 
had  removed  to  the  Keystone  state,  and  was  secretary  of 
war.    Coming  to  the  east  in  the  spring  of  1 793,  he  was  heard 
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anew  by  the  people  of  Lancaster,  then  in  search  of  a  colleague 
for  Mr.  Harrington,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  to  have  won  that  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  which  secured  him  an  invitation  to  settle,  in  prefer- 
ence to  several  able  and  afterwards  distinguished  men.  With 
such  an  origin,  such  training,  and  such  a  character,  he  began 
his  ministry  with  the  most  favorable  prospects.  Along,  re- 
spected and  useful  pastorate  was  the  natural  sequence  of  such 
an  auspicious  beginning. 

An  impressive  incident  on  the  day  of  ordination,  long  had 
a  hallowing  influence,  and  is  fondly  cherished  by  tradition. 
The  aged  minister  was  too  feeble  to  be  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
while  his  youthful  colleague  was  being  inducted  into  the  sa- 
ored  office,  he  was  confined  to  his  house  and  his  bed.  But 
though  his  enfeebled  frame  was  at  home,  his  thoughts  were 
in  the  house  of  God.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  just  in  the  sea- 
son when,  in  this  valley,  all  nature  is  richest  and  loveliest 
with  the  lingering  glories  of  summer,  and  the  ripened  fruits 
of  autumn.  The  public  services  being  finished,  the  youthful 
pastor  and  his  friends  were  passing  from  the  meeting-house 
by  the  home  of  his  venerable  colleague,  who  lived  between 
the  house  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  and  the  road,  under  the 
spreading  elms,  when  Mr.  Harrington  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
was  carried  to  the  orate  in  front  of  his  dwellino^.  Standing 
thus,  upheld  by  friendly  aid,  with  eyes  dim  by  reason  of  age 
and  with  tears,  his  white  locks  streaming  in  the  breeze,  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  young  brother,  and  with 
his  own  benediction,  invoked  upon  him  the  blessing  of  God. 
Having  done  this  graceful  and  gracious  act,  he  said  :  "I  now 
die  in  peace.  I  can  now  go  and  bear  witness  to  my  brother, 
[Mr.  Prentice,]  from  whom  I  received  this  people,  that  I  leave 
them  united,  prosperous  and  happy." 

There  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  public  mind,  silently 
affected,  on  religious  questions,  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington's predecessor,  and  the  settlement  of  his  colleague. 
He  was  settled  as  a  strictly  Orthodox  believer,  and  there  is 
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no  public  avowal  of  a  radical  change  in  his  doctrinal  views, 
though  it  was  known,  that  in  his  advanced  years,  some  points 
were  not  presented  so  distinctly  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
ministry.  It  is  supposed,  that  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  had  drifted  into  a  variety  of  what  goes  ,  by  the  name  of 
Arianism.  But  there  was  no  break  between  him  and  the  most 
high-toned  Calvinist  in  ministerial  intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hill,  "  Mr.  Thayer 
was  from  the  first  a  Liberal  Christian."  He  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  led  by  Dr.  Kirkland,  Mr.  Buck- 
minster  and  Dr.  Channing ;  and  though  there  was  no  visible 
split  in  the  denomination  for  twenty  years  after  his  settlement, 
yet  there  was  a  gradual  drawing  together  of  those  who  held 
to  the  ancient  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  new  departure  on  the  other,  into  hostile  ranks. 
When  the  separation  was  completed,  nearly  every  Congrega- 
tional church  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  on  both  branches 
and  the  main  river,  from  Leominster  to  West  Boylston,  and 
from  Berlin  to  Pepperell,  was  found  on  the  Liberal  or  Unita- 
rian side,  and  Dr.  Thayer  was  their  most  conspicuous  leader. 
His  theological  views  will  be  stated  hereafter ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  here,  that,  avoiding  the  extreme  length  to  which  some 
have  gone,  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life,  a  conserva- 
tive Unitarian.  But  when  the  reaction  came  on,  towards  the 
end  of  his  ministry,  he  ever  bore  himself  towards  the  friends 
of  the  new  movement,  with  the  kindness  and  urbanity  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  church  after  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Thayer,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  once  in 
two  months,  beginning  with  the  first  Sabbath  in  December. 

At  the  same  meeting.  Brothers  Ebenezer  Allen,  Joshua 
Fletcher,  William  Phelps,  Moses  Sawyer,  Cyrus  Fairbank, 
Jonathan  Whitney,  Ephraim  Carter,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
and  J ohn  Whiting,  were  "  chosen  to  assist  the  Pastor  in  de- 
vising a  method  for  the  introduction  of  members  into  the 
church." 
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The  committee  reported,  December  16,  when  the  followmg 
"  method"  was  adopted. 

"  1.  Any  person  desirous  of  being  a  member  of  the  chm^ch, 
shall  signify  his  wish  to  the  pastor,  who  shall  propound  him 
to  the  church  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  three  weeks 
previous  to  his  making  a  profession  of  religion  ;  or  if  it  shall 
be  deemed  expedient  by  the  pastor,  two  weeks  only.  The 
profession  shall  be  the  following. 

"In  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this  assembly,  you  declare 
your  faith  in  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

"  You  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  sancti- 
fied of  the  Father,  and  sent  into  the  world,  that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

"  You  believe  in  that  gospel  which  was  ratified  by  the  death 
and.resurectionof  Jesus  Christ,  and  solemnly  promise  to  make 
it  the  only  rule  of  your  faith  and  practice. 

"You  do  now  yield  yourself  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
penitently  confessing  to  Him  all  your  sins,  and  intreating  the 
assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  you  may  be  enabled  accep- 
tably to  perform  your  whole  duty. 

"To  this  you  consent. 

"  I  do  then,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  declare  youamem- 
ber  of  the  same  body  with  ourselves.  In  behalf  of  this  branch 
of  the  church,  I  promise  that  being  united  by  the  ties  of  one 
Lord,  and  one  common  faith,  we  will  live  with  you  in  Chris- 
tian love,  that  we  will  watch  over  you  for  your  good  ;  and  this 
with  a  spirit  of  meekness,  love  and  tenderness  ;  that  we  will 
counsel  and  assist  you  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  ;  that 
we  will  be  faithful  to  our  Master,  and  faithful  to  each  other, 
waiting  in  joyful  hope  of  an  eternal  and  happy  intercourse 
in  the  heavenly  world. 

"  2.  Provided  persons,  at  the  time  of  making  the  above  pro- 
fession, shall  object  against  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  they 
shall  at  any  future  period  be  admitted,  after  standing  pro- 
pounded to  the  church  for  one  week. 
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"  3 .  That  this  church  will  commune  with  persons  in  regular 
standing  of  all  Protestant  churches." 

This  was  the  new  "Method,"  or  Covenant,  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  which  was  renewed  at  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Prentice.  It  was  recommended  by  the  whole  commit- 
tee, and  for  aught  that  appears,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  church. 

It  was  made  a  rule,  at  the  same  time,  that  persons  making 
a  profession,  need  not  make  a  public  confession  of  a  certain 
scandalous  sin.  And  also  "  that  the  names  of  persons  record- 
ed for  having  been  guilty  of  any  sin  be  erased." 

The  following  action  is  quoted,  as  revealing  a  custom  more 
prevalent  in  former  times  than  now,  though  there  are  cases 
which  are  believed  to  warrant  it  at  the  present  day.  "July 
20,  1794,  voted  that  Brothers  Josiah  Ballard,  James  Carter 
and  Joshua  Fletcher  attend,  with  the  Pastor,  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Osgood,  (being  sick,)  and  receive  him  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church." 

September  30,  1797.  The  following  rule  was  adopted  as 
a  "  suitable  mode  of  censuring  a  guilty  member  of  the  church." 

"  That  when  a  brother  or  sister  is  chargeable  with  any  mis- 
demeanor, liable  to  censure,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  per- 
son to  repair  to  such  place  as  the  Pastor  shall  appoint,  where, 
in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  church,  he  shall  admonish 
the  faulty  member,  that  by  serious  reproof,  he  or  she  maybe 
induced  to  walk  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  and 
be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church."  Brothers 
Joshua  Fletcher,  Benjamin  Houghton,  Thomas  Gates,  John 
Whiting,  Joseph  Wales,  Ephraim  Carter  and  Moses  Sawyer 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  aid  the  Pastor  on  such  occasions. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Fast  Day,  April  7,  1802,  the  church 
voted  "  unanimously  to  accept  the  following  as  a  substitute 
for  Article  Second,  and  that  this  should  regulate  the  admission 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  of  those  who  have  owned  the  Christian 
covenant. — Provided  persons,  when  they  make  a  profession 
of  religion,  had  scruples  of  conscience  against  partaking  of 
30 
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the  sacrament,  or  any  who  make  the  above  profession,  have 
similar  difficulties  which  shall  hereafter  be  removed,  having 
signified  their  desire  to  the  Pastor,  they  may  attend  on  this 
ordinance." 

The  Society  adopted  Belknap's  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  use  in  public  worship,  instead  of  the  old  book  of 
Tate  and  Brady,  with  one  dissenting  vote. 

Br.  Joel  Wilder  was  chosen  deacon,  on  the  third  of  Octo- 
ber, 1806. 

The  following  communication  fromDea.  John  Whiting,  who 
had  received  a  military  commission  in  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  read  to  the  church,  October  23,  1808.  "To 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Lancaster :  Brethren ;  At  an  early 
stage  of  life  I  was  elected  an  officer  in  this  church,  the  duties 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  with  fidelity.  The 
recollection  of  the  harmony  so  constantly  prevalent  among  the 
brethren,  will  cheer  me  through  the  vale  of  life.  Engaged 
in  a  military  profession ,  and  called  to  go  forth  from  among 
you,  I  cannot  be  found  at  my  post  as  in  times  past.  There- 
fore I  ask  leave  to  resign  the  office  of  Deacon.  Under  the 
divine  protection  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  I  antici- 
pate the  period  when  I  shall  again  participate  in  those  holy 
rites  with  my  Christian  brethren.  Wherever  I  may  be  des- 
tined the  remainder  of  my  days,  my  prayer  shall  be  for, the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Lancaster." 

Dea.  Whiting  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  and  had  received  the  commission  of 
colonel  under  the  United  States.  In  view  of  his  letter  of 
resignation,  the  church  voted  ; 

"  That  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  above  communication, 
the  resignation  of  Dea.  John  Whiting  be  accepted."  Also 
voted  unanimously  that  the  "  church  of  Christ  in  Lancaster  cor- 
dially approve  the  circumspection  and  fidelity  of  their  brother, 
John  Whiting,  in  sustaining  the  office  of  Deacon.  They  re- 
gret the  necessity  for  his  resignation,  and  wish  him  the  divine 
protection  and  blessing,  and  the  comforts  of  rehgion  on  the 
future  scenes  and  pursuits  of  his  life." 
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Under  the  head  of  "Deaths,"  at  the  date  of  September  3, 
1810,  are  these  words.  "Col,  John  Whitmg,  51,  apoplexy, 
at  city  of  Washington." 

August  31,  1809,  the  deacons  reported  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  exchange  the  church  furniture,  and  that  the  probable 
expense  would  be  two  hundred  dollars.  Deacons  Wales,  Lane, 
Wilder  and  Wyman,  with  Brs.  Jeremiah  Ballard  and  Jacob 
Fisher  were  chosen  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions,  who 
reported,  September  28,  that  the  requisite  sum  could  be 
collected.  Brothers  Joseph  Hiller  and  Jacob  Fisher  were 
directed  to  sell  the  present  furniture  with  the  "  exception  of 
a  silver  cup,  and  to  procure  a  sett  of  plated  furniture  for  the 
Lord's  table,  and  a  baptismal  bason."  Thanks  were  voted  to 
a  "  Friend  who  had  presented  a  silver  spoon." 

A  similar  vote  was  adopted,  April  8,  1810,  to  present  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  church  to  "  Mr.  William  Cleveland  for 
the  baptismal  bason  he  has  given  them.  They  ask  as  a  fa- 
vor that  he  will  allow  them  to  place  his  name  under  the  pres- 
ent inscription."  Mr.  Cleveland  could  not  consent  that  his 
name  should  be  engraved  on  the  bason.  The  church  also  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  kindness  of  Major  Joseph  Hiller  in 
providing  a  frame  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bason ;  and 
of  Mrs.  Dorcas  Cleveland  in  furnishing  a  cloth  and  napkins 
for  the  communion  table. 

Many  churches  have  had  applications  like  the  following,  but 
their  action  has  not  been  uniform.  "The  Pastor,  April  21, 
informed  the  brethren  that  Bro.  Edward  Fuller  had  applied 
to  the  Baptist  church  in  Harvard  for  admission  to  their  commun- 
ion, and  that  by  their  direction,  he  requested  of  us  a  dismis- 
sion and  recommendation."  Having  considered  the  matter, 
the  church  voted  that  we  "  have  no  desire  to  lay  restraint 
upon  the  conscience  of  a  fellow  Christian,  but  as  a  dismission 
under  present  circumstances  would  be  a  virtual  exclusion 
from  the  Christian  brotherhood,  and  as  a  recommendation 
from  us  would  not  secure  for  our  brother  in  the  church  to  which 
he  has  applied,  the  privileges  he  has  here  enjoyed,  we  do  not 
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consider  it  expedient  or  a  duty  to  give  him  n  dismission  or 
recommendation  ;  but  should  the  Baptist  church  in  Harvard 
see  fit  to  take  our  brotlier  E.  Fuller  to  their  communion,  we 
shall  be  ready,  upon  being  regularly  notified  of  this,  to  with- 
draw our  watch  over  him.'' 

In  May,  1811,  Mr.  Fuller's  wife  made  a  similar  request, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor,  Dea.  Wales  proposed  to 
grant  her  a  regular  dismission  and  recommendation  ;  but  the 
church  voted,  "  as  the  application  is  similar  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band, that  the  same  principle  be  adopted  in  this  case." 

The  cost  of  eight  new  silver  cups  was  $130.14,  and  the  re- 
pairing of  the  old  vessels  cost  $2.00. 

In  mi2,  September  12,  the  subject  of  collecting  money  for 
church  uses  was  considered,  the  object  being  to  avoid  frequent 
collections.  The  result  is  given  in  the  following  regulation  : 
"  That  the  contribution  for  each  year  be  made  after  the  public 
exercise  on  the  annual  Fast." 

Under  date  of  July  9, 1816,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Pastor 
and  Deacons  assisted  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
meeting-house  ;  and  a  similar  entry  relates  to  the  dedication 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  particulars  of  both  these  services  have 
been  already  given. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Prescott,  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  Pres- 
cott,  of  Boston,  [son  of  the  famous  colonel,  and  father  of  the 
celebrated  historian,]  sent  a  Silver  Cup  to  the  church,  with 
the  following  letter  to  the  Pastor,  dated  January  1,  1817. 
"My  Dear  Sir:  Will  you  permit  me,  through  you,  to  offer 
the  Silver  cup  which  accompanies  this,  to  your  church  as  a 
trifling  memorial  of  the  respect  and  affection  I  bear  it,  and 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  erection  of  so  noble  a  temple  for 
the  worship  of  Him,  who,  I  trust,  will  long  continue  to  bless 
you  and  your  people  in  the  society  of  each  other."  The  present 
was  gratefully  received,  and  the  Pastor  was  requested  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  in  a  "  suitable  mode  "  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  for 
this  "valuable  memorial  of  her  respect  and  affection." 
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A  gift  which  has  precious  associations  is  doubly  vaUiable. 
June  20,  1824,  the  Pastor  informed  the  brethren,  that  their 
brother,  Joseph  Wales,  in  conformity  to  the  bequest  of  his 
late  wife,  had  procured  for  them  a  Silver  Cup,  made  of  a  Porrin- 
ger which  descended  to  her  as  a  relative,  from  the  late  Rev. 
John  Prentice,  former  Pastor  of  this  church.  The  gift  was 
"  accepted  with  gratitude  "  and  by  vote,  "  added  to  the  fur- 
niture for  the  communion  table." 

In  November  a  request  came  from  Catharine  Eaton  to  be 
dismissed  and  recommended  to  the  Calvinistic  church  in  Leo- 
minster. The  church  having  been  informed  that  their  certi- 
ficate would  not  secure  for  her  admission  into  that  body,  voted 
the  following  certificate.  "  This  certifies  that  Catharine  Eaton 
is  a  member  of  regular  standing  in  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Lancaster." 

At  a  meeting  held  April  6,  1826,  a  plan  was  adopted  by 
which  baptised  persons,  but  not  communicants,  could  have 
their  children  baptised.  It  was  in  these  words  :  "That  any 
parent  or  guardian  who  have  been  baptised,  and  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  are  conscientious  in  requesting  that  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  may  be  administered  to  their  children, 
shall,  upon  making  a  regular  application  to  the  Pastor,  with- 
out any  other  ceremony  or  profession,  be  indulged  with  this 
privilege." 

Dea.  Wyman  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  of  con- 
sumption, aged  sixty-one  years.  Mr.  Tarbell  Bancroft  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  on  the  ensuing  Fast  day,  April 
5,  1827. 

Votes  passed  in  1830  and  following  years,  indicate  a  change 
of  opinion  which  was  going  forward  in  the  community.  For 
example,  Dea.  Horatio  Carter,  January  12,  1830,  resigned 
the  ofiice  of  deacon  "  because  he  had  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church."  In  February,  1832,  it  was 
voted,  "in  compliance  with  the  request  of  David  Osgood, 
that  he  be  furnished  by  the  Pastor  with  a  certificate  of  his 
regular  standing  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
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Lancaster."  At  the  same  time,  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  EuthMarsh 
Packard  and  Sophiy,  Stearns  received  similar  certificates.  The 
Hillside  church,  in  Bolton,  was  formed  about  this  time,  and 
the  persons  above  named  were  interested  in  that  enterprise. 

December  15,  1833,  it  was  moved  to  exchange  Belknap's 
Psalm  Book  for  Greenwood's  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
The  new  book  came  into  use  on  the  fifth  of  January  follow- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  year,  three  more  members  of  the 
church  received  certificates  as  heretofore. 

Dea.  Jonas  Lane,  March  25,  1838,  communicated  his  de- 
sire, on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  and  age,"  to  resign  his 
office  as  an  officiatino:  deacon  of  the  church."  The  resis^na- 
tion  was  accepted,  with  the  assurance  of  the  brethren,  that 
they  entertained  "  a  respectful  and  grateful  sense  of  his  long, 
exemplary  and  faithful  service  in  the  office  of  deacon."  They 
fervently  prayed  that  he  might  have  divine  support  and  con- 
solation under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  present  and  fi- 
nal reward  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ." 

The  last  action  of  the  church,  previous  to  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Thayer,  was  taken  at  a  meeting  held  April  19,  1840,  in 
reference  to  the  mode  of  admitting  members  to  the  commun- 
ion. The  following  rule  was  adopted.  "  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  church  shall  be  propounded  as  usual.  Having 
stood  propounded  one  or  two  weeks,  the  Covenant  shall  be 
read  to  them  after  the  conocretyation  is  dismissed,  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  they  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  church." 

During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Thayer,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  were  admitted  to  the  church,  about  one-fourth 
of  whom  were  males.  The  number  of  baptisms,  nearly  all 
of  children  or  youth,  was  one  thousand  and  seventeen.  The 
very  last  communion  which  he  attended,  June  7,  1840,  just 
before  he  started  on  the  journey  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned, three  persons  were  received  into  the  church,  and 
eight  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  It  was  to  him  an  occa- 
sion of  peculiar  enjoyment. 
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The  Eecords  show  how  many  Ecclesiastical  Councils  the 
church  was  invited  to  attend  during  the  long  pastorate  which 
we  have  been  reviewing.  The  whole  number  was  about 
eighty,  or  an  average  of  two  a  year.  Unless  sickness  or  dis- 
tance prevented,  he  was  sure  to  attend.  The  Councils  al- 
most invariably  were  called  to  settle  ministers  ;  rarely  if  ever 
to  compose  difficulties. 

During  his  term  of  service  the  following  persons  were  cho- 
sen deacons.  1794,  July  31,  Joseph  Wales  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dea.  Josiah  Bal- 
lard, who  laid  down  the  office  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities. 

In  1801,  November  2,  Jonas  Lane  was  chosen  to  supply 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  decease  of  Dea.  Cyrus  Fairbank. 

1802,  December  1,  Joseph  White  was  elected  in  place  of 
Dea.  Benjamin  Houghton.  He  was  reluctant,  but  finally  con- 
sented. 

October  3,  1808,  Joel  Wilder  was  chosen. 

Benjamin  Wyman  was  elected,  July  23,  1809. 

Josiah  Bridge  was  elected  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dea.  Wales,  in  1817.  Dea.  Bridge  removed  from  the 
town  in  1824,  and  on  the  first  of  April,  Horatio  Carter  was 
chosen  to  supply  his  place. 

Dea.  Wyman  died,  December  30,  1826,  and  on  the  first  of 
April  following  Tarbell  Bancroft  was  chosen  his  successor. 

April  18,  1830,  James  G.  Carter  succeeded  Horatio  Car- 
ter, who  had  become  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg. 

Peter  Osgood  was  elected  in  1835  ;  and  Silas  Sawyer  in 
1838.   The  latter  expressed  his  thanks,  but  declined  the  office. 

Samuel  H.  White  came  into  the  office  in  1839,  thus  retain- 
ing it  in  the  family  through  every  generation  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  First  church 
during  the  forty-seven  years  of  Dr.  Thayer's  labors.  His 
personal  history  is  bound  up  with  it,  to  a  great  extent ;  yet 
his  work  and  influence  were  felt  in  other  spheres.  Probably 
few  New  England  ministers  ever  had  greater  influence  over 
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town  {ilfairs.  Without  holding  any  political  or  municipal  of- 
fice, aside  from  his  connection  with  the  schools,  and  without 
seeking  to  intermeddle  with  the  duties  of  other  men,  it  is  yet 
certain,  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  in  his  time, 
that  he  was  consulted  in  regard  to  every  measure  of  impor- 
tance which  came  before  the  town ;  and  by  officers  in  relation 
to  the  matters  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  extent 
of  his  influence*  has  been  playfully,  yet  truthfully  stated,  in 
the  oft-repeated  remark,  that  "the  selectmen  did  not  mend  a 
piece  of  road  without  first  consulting  Dr.  Thayer." 

From  the  first  he  had  the  principal  care  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  town,  from  the  Shirley  to  the  Boylston  line,  and  the 
evidence  is  abundant,  that  he  exercised  a  faithful  supervision 
over  the  whole  eleven  or  twelve  districts  into  which  the  town 
was  then  divided,  and  the  Latin  grammar  school  besides. 
It  was  his  duty  to  examine  all  the  teachers,  though  some- 
times aided  by  others.  While  the  schools  were  in  session, 
his  afternoons  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  welfare.  Fre- 
quent visits,  kindly  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  instructive , 
but  pleasant  remarks  to  the  children,  consumed  much  time, 
but  carried  a  wholesome  influence  to  every  child,  and  youth, 
and  family  in  all  the  extended  town.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
said  that  his  benignant  presence  filled  the  schools. 

But  he  was  a  minister  more  than  an  educator,  or  a  towns- 
man, and  he  was  laborious  and  faithful  in  performing  the  duties 
of  his  high  and  sacred  office.  By  birth,  by  training,  and  by 
aptitude  of  mind  and  disposition,  he  was  formed  for  the  pul- 
pit, and  for  the  pastoral  office.  He  was  a  student  and  a  think- 
er, and  therefore  brought  forth  things  new  and  old.  He  was 
laborious,  and  in  his  old  age,  after  his  congregation  had  al- 
most entirely  changed,  he  preferred  to  prepare  new  sermons, 
and  would  not,  unless  necessary,  repeat  an  old  discourse.  His 
pulpit  labors  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  own  people,  and 
by  other  congregations  fir  and  near.  In  prayer  he  was  de- 
vout, earnest,  humble,  grateful.  He  entered  into  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  his  parishioners  with  true  and  heartfelt  sym- 
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pathy .  His  discourses  were  scriptural  according  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  and  were  replete  with  sense  and  thought. 
Rarely  rising  to  eloquence,  he  avoided  commonplace,  and 
held  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  As  a  pastor  he  was  inde- 
fatigable. If  any  were  sick,  or  in  affliction,  his  sympathy 
was  prompt  and  sincere.  No  matter  how  distant  the  family 
might  live,  if  they  were  in  trouble,  their  minister  was  with 
them,  in  rain  or  shine.  His  pleasant  countenance  and  cheery 
voice  brought  solace  and  encouragement.  He  earned  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  upon  the  peace- 
maker, for  it  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  ministry,  to  pre- 
serve good  neighborhood  and  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  when 
differences  or  quarrels  arose,  none  knew  better  how  to  re- 
move and  heal  them.  This  is  a  field  in  which  few  can  inter- 
meddle without  more  embroiling  the  fray  ;  but  Dr.  Thayer 
had  the  tact,  the  fairness,  the  kindliness  and  the  authority 
which  gave  him  success. 

He  was  a  man  of  consummate  prudence.  During  his  min- 
istry, there  were  fierce  political  disputes.  He  and  a  major- 
ity of  his  charge,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Washington  and 
Adams  ;  but  there  were  friends  of  Jefierson  and  Gerry,  in 
his  congregation  and  church,  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  his 
deacons.  He  opposed  and  preached  against  the  war  of  1812. 
In  his  later  ministry,  there  were  strong  divisions  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  in  relation  to  temperance,  to  masonry  and  to 
slavery.  His  own  course  was  clear  and  deci  ded ;  and  yet  he  main- 
tained his  hold  upon  his  people,  so  that  there  was  no  thought 
of  change.  In  building  the  new  meeting-house,  a  trouble- 
some debt  was  incurred,  and  many  "signed  ofi^ "  from  the 
parish,  but  the  position  of  the  minister  was  unshaken.  At 
length  new  societies  were  formed,  on  either  side,  and  drew  re- 
spectable congregations  ;  yet  he  ministered  to  a  large,  wealthy 
and  intelligent  people,  till  a  serene  old  age  ;  yet  he  was  no  tem- 
porizer, concealing  his  opinions,  and  trimming  to  catch  the 
popular  breeze.  He  knew  how  to  maintain  his  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time,  keep  his  place.    In  this  he  was  aided  by  the 
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stable  hiibits  of  his  parish,  which  knew  the  value  of  a  per- 
manent ministry ;  yet  much  was  due  to  his  own  especial  pru- 
dence. 

Dr.  Thayer  was  a  fine  public  speaker.  He  was  large  in 
person,  and  had  an  imposing  presence.  Though  pleasant  in 
speech,  he  was  grave,  dignilied  and  impressive.  He  had  a 
voice  of  great  power  and  compass,  which  filled  the  lai-gest 
hall  or  church  with  ease.  He  was  thus  fitted  to  speak  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  as  well  as  in  his  stated  ministry.  When  La- 
fayette was  passing  through  the  country,  on  his  triumphal 
tour,  in  1826,  he  tarried  for  a  night  at  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Sampson  V.  S.  Wilder,  in  Bolton,  and  in  the 
morning  gratified  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  with  a  reception. 
It  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Thayer  to  address  him  on  that  occa- 
sion. Standing  on  the  Common,  near  the  Brick  church,  and 
surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude  from  this  and  neighbor- 
ing towns,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"General  Lafayette. — In  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster,  I  offer  you  their  cordial  congratulations  on  your 
arrival  in  a  country  whose  wrongs  you  felt  and  resented ; 
whose  liberties  you  valiantly  defended ;  and  whose  interests 
and  prospects  have  been  dear  to  your  soul. 

"  We  all  unite  with  the  few  surviving  veterans  which  were 
with,  loved  and  respected  you  on  the  high  places  of  the  field, 
in  giving  you  a  welcome  to  this  village,  once  the  chosen  res- 
idence of  savages,  and  the  scene  of  their  boasted  triumph ; 
and  rejoice  that  you  visit  it  under  the  improvements  of  civil- 
ized life,  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

"  It  gladdens  us  that  we  and  our  children  may  behold  the 
man,  whom  we  have  believed,  and  whom  we  have  taught  our 
children  to  believe,  was  second  only  to  his  and  our  friend,  the 
immortal  Washington.  We  participate  in  your  joy,  on  be- 
holding our  institutions  in  vigor,  our  population  extended,  so 
that  since  you  left  us,  from  a  little  one  we  have  become  mil- 
lions, and  from  a  small  band  a  strong  nation ;  that  you  see 
our  glory  rising,  our  Republic  placed  on  an  immovable  basis, 
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all  of  which  are  in  part,  under  Providence,  to  be  ascribed  to 
your  sacritices,  dangers  and  toils. 

"  We  wish  you  health  and  prosperity.  We  assure  you  that 
wherever  you  shall  go,  you  will  be  greeted  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen  as  one  of  the  chief  deliverers  of  America,  and 
the  friend  of  rational  liberty  and  of  man.  It  is  especially  our 
prayer,  that  in  that  day  in  which  the  acclamations  and  applauses 
of  dying  men  shall  cease  to  reach  or  affect  you,  you  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Judge  of  character  and  Dispenser  of  imper- 
ishable honors,  as  the  reward  of  philanthropy  and  incorrupt- 
ible integrity,  a  crown  of  glory  which  shall  never  fade." 

It  is  said  that  when  these  closing  words  were  uttered,  "the 
veteran  Lafayette  trembled  with  emotion,"  and  that  he  was 
often  afterwards  "  accustomed  to  refer  with  pleasure  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  banks  of  the  Nashua,  and  the  heart- 
thrilling  address  of  the  venerable  minister  of  Lancaster." 
Aged  men,  now  living,  who  were  present,  tell  us  that  the 
words  of  the  speaker  were  heard  distinctly  by  all  in  the  great 
throng,  and  that  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  audible  across 
the  intervale,  and  half  way  up  the  side  of  George  hill. 

The  funeral  discourse  already  drawn  from,  speaks  in  warm 
terms  of  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Thayer,  and  extols  his  char- 
acter in  all  his  domestic  relations.  Livino^  amono^  his  children 
as  a  companion  as  well  as  a  father,  he  approached  the  close 
of  life  with  scarcely  any  abatement  of  his  natural  force.  Un- 
usual labors  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1840,  led  him  to  seek 
recreation  in  extended  travel.  His  last  public  service,  as  al- 
ready stated,  was  on  the  seventh  of  June,  a  day  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life,  when  he  communed 
with  his  people  at  the  Lord's  table,  received  some  into  the 
church,  and  laid  his  hand,  in  baptism,  on  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  lambs  of  his  flock. 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  a  daughter,  he  started  for 
Saratoga  Springs.  After  spending  a  week  there,  he  went  on 
his  way  towards  Niagara  Falls,  enjoying  the  scenery  and  the 
climate,  in  the  most  genial  season  of  the  year.   Monday,  June 
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22,  was  spent  in  traveling,  and  it  is  said  that  large  portions 
of  it  had  been  occupied  in  most  interesting  conversations  on 
religious  subjects  with  fellow  travelers."  Having  reached 
Rochester  that  evening,  he  retired  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  in  wonted  health.  Nothino-  led  his  dauo^hter  or  himself 
to  apprehend  the  solemn  event  which  was  near.  But  the  voice 
from  Heaven  came  to  him,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
lie  was  ready  to  hear  and  to  obey.  "  Without  a  murmur  or 
a  sigh  of  discontent,  he  yielded  to  the  decisions  of  an  uner- 
ring Providence,  and  serene  and  cheerful,  awaited  the  final  is- 
sue. His  heart  was  with  his  family  and  his  people.  He  said  : 
'  Give  them  my  dying  love.  Tell  them  I  cheerfully  submit. 
I  die  in  the  faith  I  have  preached. —  I  die  in  peace,  and  in 
the  hopes  of  the  gospel.'  " 

The  good  people  of  Rochester,  without  regard  to  denom- 
inational sympathies,  showed  the  greatest  respect  to  his  re- 
mains, and  the  most  delicate  kindness  to  his  bereaved  daugh- 
ter. The  lifeless  form  was  brought  to  Lancaster,  and  by  a 
singular  felicity  was  placed  under  the  same  elms,  where  the 
venerable  Harrington,  nearly  forty-five  years  before,  had  in- 
voked upon  him  the  blessing  of  God.  Here  prayers  were 
ofiered,  and  on  Monday,  June  29,  the  funeral  solemnities  were 
observed  in  the  church  where  he  had  preached  the  word  dur- 
ing a  long  and  happy  pastorate.  A  great  multitude  filled  the 
house,  below  and  in  the  galleries.  After  appropriate  services 
of  song,  discourse  and  prayer,  the  remains  of  the  venerable 
and  lamented  minister  were  borne  from  the  house  of  God  to 
the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living.  They  buried  him,  but 
his  memory  and  influence  remain.  "Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn to  the  earth  as  it  was  ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

The  chapter  will  be  closed  with  an  extract  from  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Dr.  Thayer,  at  an  installation  in  1828,  when  in 
the  ripe  maturity  of  his  powers.  It  will  serve  as  a  favorable 
specimen  of  his  style,  and  at  the  same  time,  express  his  views 
in  relation  to  an  important  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Speak- 
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inof  of  Christ,  he  asks  :  "  What  did  the  world  more  need  than 

CD  ' 

an  Instructor  to  enlighten  them  in  all  the  will  of  God ;  a  Mod- 
el of  undeviating  and  spotless  virtue  and  holiness ;  a  Sav- 
iour from  the  present  and  distant  evils  of  moral  corruption ; 
a  Redeemer  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ;  and  a  Guide  to  di- 
rect their  upward  com'se  to  Heaven  and  to  God  ?  Give  me 
a  Saviour  who  shall  by  his  gospel  impart  light  to  my  mind, 
purity  to  my  heart,  and  tenderness  to  my  conscience.  Give 
me  a  Saviour  who  shall  lead  me  by  his  instructions  and  per- 
fect example  in  obtaining  a  victory  over  my  sinful  propensi- 
ties, appetites  and  passions.  Give  me  a  Saviour  who  shall 
secure  me  in  the  possession  of  a  sure  and  unfailing  promise 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  if  I  am  penitent  and  obedient.  Give 
me  a  Saviour  who  shall  lead  me  in  triumph,  by  faith  in  him, 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Give  me  a 
Saviour  who  by  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  has  set  be- 
fore me  a  proof  of  my  own  resurrection.  Give  me  a  Saviour  in 
whom  I  can  confide  when  he  tells  me  that  in  his  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions,  and  that  if  I  am  faithful,  where  he  is  I 
shall  be  also.  Give  me  a  Saviour  who  can  teach,  practice, 
promise  all  this,  and  whose  authority  to  reveal  the  promise 
is  unquestionably  established ;  and  I  need  nothing  more  to 
constrain  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  believe  him  to  be  all-suf- 
ficient, able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  him." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TOWN  AFFAIRS  FROM  1842  TO  1878. 

In  this  chapter  the  continuous  narrative  of  events,  will  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
story  of  Lancaster  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  Acade- 
my and  other  private  schools,  the  Library,  the  Cemeteries, 
the  Churches,  and  miscellaneous  matters  not  easily  classified, 
will  need  separate  treatment,  but  the  town  history,  as  gather- 
ed from  the  Records,  is  drawing  to  its  close. 

It  is  a  curious  and  singular  fact,  that  at  the  point  of  time 
when  the  town  was  two  hundred  years  old  from  its  first  set- 
tlement, its  history  took,  as  it  Avere,  a  new  departure.  Near 
that  time  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  died,  by  which  event  some  of  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  first  church  and  society  was  removed. 
About  this  time  the  Evangelical  church  was  formed,  and  the 
society  connected  with  it  erected  a  house  of  worship.  The 
Universalist  society,  whose  meeting-house  was  in  South  Lan- 
caster, or  as  then  styled,  New  Boston,  came  into  existence  at 
the  same  period.  In  consequence,  public  sentiment  wa-s  much 
divided,  and  the  new  societies  were  obliged  to  contend  for 
recognition. 

Then  came  a  new  element  of  discord,  which  caused  the  po- 
litical waters  to  ferment  like  a  maelstrom.  The  Liberty  party 
was  formed  in  1840,  and  soon  began  to  have  adherents  in  this 
town.  The  town  was  overwhelmingly  whig,  the  democrats 
being  few  and  helpless  in  all  political  contests.  The  Liberty 
men  came  from  the  whig  party,  and  as  they  increased  in  num- 
bers, they  incurred  the  most  determined  opposition.  This 

went  on  for  sixteen  years,  till  1856, when  Lancaster  fell  into 
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line  as  a  republican  town.  In  1848,  when  the  county  went 
for  the  Free  Soil  party,  this  town  adhered  to  the  whig  organ- 
ization. This  was  a  stronghold  of  the  whigs,  and  the  Liberty 
men,  under  different  names,  had  to  wage  a  strenuous  warfare. 
But  in  time  the  hostile  elements  were  quieted.  The  several 
religious  bodies  learned  to  respect  each  other's  rights  and  con- 
victions, and  the  whole  mass  of  citizens,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  were  banded  together  in  abolishing  slavery,  and 
putting  down  rebellion. 

lieturninof  to  our  narrative,  we  have  first  to  strinjT^  toi^ether 
various  isolated  matters,  which  interested  the  town  during  the 
period  under  review  ;  and  then  to  continue  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  roads  and  bridges  from  year  to  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTEES. 

The  first  effective  action  of  the  town  in  relation  to  the  tem- 
perance reform,  was  taken  in  1843.  Indeed,  this  phase  of  the 
temperance  revival  might  have  been  noted  as  one  of  the  divi- 
sive elements  when  the  town  reached  its  two  hundredth  birth- 
day. But  since  the  movement  began,  as  a  moral  reformation, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  it  could  not  be  referred  to. the  time 
when  this  chapter  opens.  At  the  April  meeting,  1843,  the 
selectmen  were  instrnctcd  to  prosecute  all  persons  who  should 
"  sell  spirituous  liquors  without  license  during  the  ensuing 
year."  So  far  the  record  is  good,  but  under  the  various  changes 
of  the  laws  in  relation  to  liquor-selling,  the  town  has  not  uni- 
formly voted  in  favor  of  prohibition.  In  1848  it  was  voted 
not  to  prosecute  ;  and  later  in  the  year,  in  favor  of  prosecu- 
ting the  violation  of  the  law.  Whether  the  question  has  been 
in  regard  to  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, or  the  milder  beverages  which  contain  alcohol,  as  cider, 
ale,  porter  and  lager  beer,  the  vote  has  generally  been  in  the 
negative.  And  when  the  matter  has  been  left  with  the  select- 
men, the  action  has  frequently  been  in  favor  of  license.  More 
recently,  licenses  have  been  withheld,  Avith  partial  approbation, 
and  general  acquiescence. 
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In  April,  1844,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  "  salamander 
safe  "  to  keep  the  town  Records  and  other  books.  The  safe 
cost  $139.99.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  ob- 
tain the  Proprietors'  Kecord  Books,  and  place  them  in  safe 
keeping.  By  this  time  the  Proprietors  had  sold  nearly  all  their 
property,  and  rarely  met ;  but  as  their  records  are  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  town,  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  them. 

A  memorial  from  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  whose  writings  have 
done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  Lancaster,  was 
presented  to  the  town,  in  November,  1846,  in  relation  to  the 
town  records,  and  specially  in  regard  to  the  records  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths.  He  represented  that  some  of  the  books 
were  very  ancient,  and  by  frequent  examination,  were  liable 
to  be  defaced  and  worn  out ;  and  as  they  were  becoming  more 
valuable  by  the  lapse  of  time ,  it  was  important  that  copies 
should  be  taken,  and  the  originals  be  preserved  from  wear  and 
tear.  In  consequence,  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  "to 
superintend  the  copying  of  such  of  the  town  records  that  are 
ancient,  as  they  may  think  expedient."  The  committee  were 
John  G.  Thurston,  (town  clerk,)  Solon  Whiting  and  Ezra  Saw- 
yer. In  1860  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  (town  clerk,)  Joel  Wil- 
der and  Silas  Thurston  were  chosen  a  committee  "  to  super- 
intend the  copying  of  the  old  tax  books." 

Previous  to  this,  in  June,  1853,  when  Francis  Hussey  was 
chosen  clerk,  a  committee  was  appointed,  —  Henry  Wilder 
and  S.  J.  S.  Vose,  —  "to  receive  the  books  and  papers  from 
former  clerks,  and  pass  them  to  the  present."  The  committee 
understood  the  vote  to  mean  that  they  should  inspect  the  rec- 
ords, and  report  for  correction  any  errors  that  might  be  found. 
Several  clerical  mistakes  were  noted,  and  the  town  voted  to 
have  them  rectified.  No  intentional  errors  were  charged  upon 
former  clerks,  but  the  town  showed  a  commendable  purpose 
to  have  the  records  correct. 

The  enrolled  militia  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
in  1844.  The  number  increased  very  fast  until  Clinton  was 
set  ofi'  as  a  new  town,  but  the  glories  of  the  muster  field  were 
already  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
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None  but  those  who  know  the  fact  would  imagine  that  there 
ever  was  a  mill  on  Cumberry  brook,  though  at  one  time  there 
were  two  small  mills.  In  1847,  Levi  Farwell  obtained  leave 
from  the  town  to  raise  the  road  which  runs  east  by  the  No.  1 
school-house,  and  make  it  a  dam,  where  the  brook  crosses. 
The  mill  was  near  the  road,  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  did  its  quantum  of  work.  The  other  mill  was  farther 
up  stream. 

The  question  in  relation  to  building  a  new  town-house  came 
up  in  1847,  and  was  referred  to  Wilder  S.  Thurston,  Charles 
Humphrey,  H.  N.  Bigelow,  Josiah  Fay  and  Levi  FarwelL 
This  was  at  the  March  meetins:.  A  month  later  the  committee 
made  an  able  and  elaborate  report,  and  recommended  :  "  1, 
That  the  town  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  town-house  the 
present  year  ;  2,  that  it  be  built  of  brick ;  and  3,  that  it  be 
placed  upon  the  open  space  between  the  academy  and  the  brick 
meeting-house,  provided  they  (the  town)  have  or  can  obtain 
a  title  to  the  land." 

The  town  accepted  the  report,  and  voted  to  "build  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Headley."  The  bor- 
rowing of  $7,000  was  authorized.  The  building  committee 
were  John  G.  Thurston,  John  C.  Headley  and  Anthony  Lane. 
Li  September,  1848,  the  committee  were  instructed  to  buy 
necessary  furniture  for  the  new  hall.  The  committee  were 
thanked  for  the  "  faithful  and  efficient  manner  "  in  which  they 
had  performed  their  duties. 

On  the  seventh  of  November  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors  was  warned  to  assemble  in  the  old  town- 
house.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  new  town  hall,  when 
the  citizens  cast  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  votes  for  the 
whig  candidate,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  votes  for  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Free  Soil  candi- 
date, and  sixty-five  votes  for  the  candidate  of  the  democracy, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass. 

The  total  outlay  for  the  new^  hall  w^ns  $7,023  ;  and  the  old 
town-house  was  still  the  property  of  the  town.  It  was 
31 
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occasionally  used  for  town  meetings  andotlier  gatherings,  when 
a  full  meeting  was  not  expected.  Finally  it  was  sold  and  re- 
moved to  its  present  location  near  the  station  of  the  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua  railroad.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  old  meeting-house,  built  in  1743  ;  and  that  it  was  reduced 
in  size,  and  made  into  a  town-house  in  1816.  The  timbers 
of  the  original  house,  cut  down,  are  still  the  main-stay  of  the 
building.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
that  the  three  porches  of  the  meeting-house  were  sold  sepa- 
rate from  the  main  building.  Two  of  them  joined  together, 
now  make  the  house  of  Benjamin  Morse,  in  the  North  Village, 
and  tiie  third  was  for  a  long  time,  the  L  part  of  the  present 
L  part  of  the  house  of  Wright  S.  Keyes,  before  the  new  house 
was  built  in  front,  a  few  years  since. 

At  the  November  meeting,  1848,  a  movement  was  begun, 
looking  to  a  division  of  the  town,  by  the  separation  of  Clin- 
tonville.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, living  in  both  sections,  as  a  committee.  Elias  M.  Still- 
well,  James  G.  Carter,  John  H.  Shaw,  H.  N.  Bigelow,  Ezra 
Sawyer,  Sidney  Harris,  Charles  G.  Stevens,  J.  T.  Otterson 
and  Jacob  Fisher.  The  committee,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  divided  in  opinion,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in 
November  of  the  next  year,  presented  majority  and  minority 
reports.    Both  reports  were  laid  on  the  table. 

At  the  same  time  another  committee  made  a  report  in  re- 
gard to  the  land  under  and  near  the  old  tow^n-house.  It  seems 
that  a  Mr.  Danforth  had  built  where  Mr.  Royce  now  resides, 
in  1832,  and  Capt.  Shaw  was  then  living  in  the  house.  By 
some  means  the  town  had  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  of 
Capt.  Shaw's  land,  and  he  had  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  of  the  town's  land.  How  the  matter  was 
settled,  the  records  do  not  inform  us  ;  but  probably  all  that 
belonged  to  the  town  is  now  in  the  highway  between  the  houses 
of  Mrs.  Abby  Lane  and  Mr.  Royce. 

The  dividing  of  the  town  was  a  matter  that  could  not  rest, 
as  Clintonville  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  busi- 
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ness.  Therefore  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  1850,  with  Solon  Whiting,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Charles  G.  Stevens,  Esq.,  then  a  young  lawyer,  recently  set- 
tled in  Clintonville,  submitted  a  preamble  and  resolve  to  the 
meeting  in  favor  of  a  new  town. 

The  subject  was  discussed,  but  before  any  action  was  taken, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee, 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Clintonville,  and  "report  as  soon  as 
may  be,  what  terms,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  satisfy  the  town 
of  Lancaster  to  consent  not  to  oppose  a  division  of  the  town." 
The  committee  chosen  by  the  town  were  John  G.  Thurston, 
Jacob  Fisher,  Silas  Thurston,  Henry  Lincoln  and  Nathaniel 
Warner.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  fortv  muiutes.  On 
reassembling,  the  committees  unanimously  reported  as  follows. 

"  1.  That  all  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  owned 
by  the  town  of  Lancaster,  at  the  present  time,  shall  belong 
to,  and  be  owned  by  the  town  of  Lancaster,  after  the  divi- 
sion shall  take  place. 

"2.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Clintonville  shall  support  and 
forever  maintain  those  persons  who  now  receive  relief  and 
support  from  the  town  of  Lancaster  as  paupers,  who  origi- 
nated from  the  territory  proposed  to  be  set  off;  and  also  for- 
ever support  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  become  paupers, 
who  derive  their  settlement  from  this  territory. 

"3.  That  Clintonville,  or  the  town  of  Clinton,  if  so  in- 
corporated, shall  pay  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  consideration  of  the  large  number  of 
river  bridges  and  paupers  that  will  remain  within  the  limits 
of  the  old  town.  The  same  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual 
payments  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  interest  semi-annu- 
ally on  the  sum  due,  the  first  payment  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  made  in  one  year  after  the  separation  shall  take  place. 
And  the  amount  shall  be  in  full  for  all  the  town  debt  which 
Lancaster  owes." 

The  fourth  article  fixed  the  bounds  as  they  now  stand. 
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Henry  Wilder,  Beiijamiii  Whittemore  and  John  Gr.  Thurs- 
ton were  chosen  a  committee  to  see  the  substance  of  the  fore- 
going articles  put  into  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  the  town  ;  Clinton  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  and  in  due 
time,  paid  for  its  freedom,  according  to  agreement,  and  went 
on  its  way  prospering,  with  the  good-will  of  its  venerable,  but 
still  growing  and  comely  mother.  Comparing  the  two,  and 
reversing  the  words  of  Horace,  we  may  write  — 
O  filia  pulchra  mater  pulchrior. 

The  number  of  families  in  the  town  previous  to  the  divi- 
sion, was  six  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Supposing  the  fami- 
lies averaged  five  persons,  the  population  was  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty.  Now  the  population  of  Clinton  is 
probably  double  the  latter  number,  while  that  of  Lancaster 
is  less  than  two  thousand.  But  the  old  town  has  time  and 
room  for  o^rowino^. 

At  this  time,  and  during  subsequent  years  the  town  took 
special  pains  to  have  the  accounts  of  the  selectmen  and  other 
officers  carefully  audited.  Samuel  J.  S.  Yose  was  chosen 
auditing  committee  in  1850;  and  with  others  at  different 
dates,  did  much  to  effect  a  careful  keeping  and  rendering  of 
accounts.  It  has  now  become  a  settled  thing  to  have  an  audit- 
ing committee  annually  chosen. 

A  division  of  the  county  of  Worcester  has  been  agitated, 
every  few  years,  for  nearly  a  century.  The  attempt  always 
comes  from  the  same  source,  but  has  hitliei'to  failed.  From 
the  first  Lancaster  has  been  solid  in  her  allegiance  to  the  old 
county.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  town  in  1851, 
March  19,  when  the  vote  was  unanimous  against  division. 
Again  and  aoain  the  measure  has  been  pressed  down  to  the 
present  time,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  At  one  time, 
a  single  citizen  was  in  favor  of  the  new  county.  At  another 
time  four  voted  for  it.  The  highest  number  of  votes  on  that 
side  was  seven.    The  feelings  of  the  town  iii  favor  of  pre- 
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serving  old  county  lines  and  associations  have  been  emphati- 
cally expressed.  Whether  a  direct  line  of  railway  between 
Lancaster  and  Fitchburg,  would  effect  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  home  or  asylum  for  the  poor  was,  at  the  first,  on  the 
road  not  fir  from  the  Slate  Mine.  In  a  few  years,  the  house 
of  B.  W.  Willard,  where  Levi  P.  Wood,  jr.,  now  lives,  was 
bought.  A  large  addition  was  made,  when  needed,  by  erect- 
ing what  is  now  the  main  building,  of  two  stories.  In  1851 
the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  sell  a  small  part  of  the  poor 
farm  to  neighbors.  Other  inconsiderable  changes  were  made, 
but  nothinsT  which  demands  notice,  until  the  new  farm  was 
purchased,  at  a  later  date. 

April  7,  1851,  the  town  accepted  the  Act  incorporating  the 
"Lancaster  Charitable  Fund."  Sometimes  this  is  called  the 
"Poor  Widow's  Fund."  The  minister  of  the  First  Cono^re- 
gational  Church  and  his  successors,  is  one  of  the  trustees.  Rev. 
George  M.  Bartol  has  held  that  position  since  the  Fund  was 
established.  The  first  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  town 
was  composed  of  the  following  citizens,  viz.,  John  M.  Wash- 
burn, Charles  Humphrey,  Henry  Lincoln,  Levi  Farwell,  John 
Bennett. 

The  origin  of  the  Fund  dates  farther  back.  The  late  Sam- 
uel Ward,  Esq.,  who  died  August  14,  1826,  gave  and  be- 
queathed to  the  "  settled  Congregational  minister  and  select- 
men of  the  town  of  Lancaster  for  the  time  being,  and  their 
respective,  successors  in  said  office,  five  hundred  dollars,  in 
trust,  to  be  placed  at  interest  by  them,  and  the  interest  an- 
nually arising  therefrom  to  be  by  them  distributed  to  those 
who  are  unfortunate  and  in  indigent  circumstances,  in  said 
Lancaster,  but  not  to  the  poor  actually  maintained  by  said 
town." 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  minister  and  the 
selectmen  administered  the  Fund  until  1851. 

Capt.  Josiah' Bowers,  who  lived  on  the  summit  of  George 
hill,  made  a  bequest  to  the  Fund,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
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ing  extract  from  his  will,  proved  Xovember  15,  1836,  in  these 
words  :  "  As  to  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  it  is 
my  will  and  order  that  one  hundred  dollars  be  put  out  on  in- 
terest under  the  care  and  trust  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
of  Lancaster,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  widows  belonging  to 
said  town,  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  town." 

A  much  larger  addition  was  made  to  the  Fund  by  the  will 
of  Joel  Wilder,  dated  August  2,  1847.  This  Mr.  Wilder  was 
Joel  Wilder,  2d,  as  Dea.  Joel  Wilder  was  first,  and  the  latter's 
son  was  Joel  Wilder,  jr.  Joel  Wilder  lived  near  the  George 
hill  school-house ,  where  A.  D .  Howe  recently  resided.  He  left 
one-third  of  his  estate  to  one  of  his  sons ,  but  it  was  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  his  executor,  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  the 
residue,  after  his  son's  decease,  was  to  go  to  the  "  poor  wid- 
ow's fund  of  said  Lancaster."  Mr.  Wilder's  gift,  with  $28.51 
interest,  amounted  to  $1,701.51. 

A  clause  of  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Laughton,  proved  June 
4,  1850,  provides  that  after  his  wife's  decease,  all  the  remain- 
der of  his  property  "be  paid  to  the  widow's  fund,  so  called, 
a  fund  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  widows  in  said 
Lancaster."  This  has  not  yet  come  into  the  custody  of  the 
trustees. 

The  Act  of  incorporation  above  referred  to  authorizes  the 
town  to  "elect  five  persons,  who,  with  their  successors,  and 
the  minister  for  the  time  being,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  in  said  town,  duly  settled  over  the  same,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  shall  thereafter  l)e  constituted  a  body  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charitable  Fund  in 
the  town  of  Lancaster."  In  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death,  res- 
ignation, removal  or  otherwise,  the  town  was  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy. The  trustees  are  required  to  elect  a  clerk  and  treasurer, 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  doings,  and  to  administer  the  fund, 
"  regard  being  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors  when  known. 

The  Assets  of  the  Charitable  Fund,  in  1871,  June  2, 
amounted  to  $2,301.51.  ^ 
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February  5,  1872,  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charitable  Fund  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  holden  this  day, 
it  was  voted  to  accept  of  the  trust  or  donation  from  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Soldier's  Relief  Fund,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  dollars."  The  Fund  on  the  second  of  March,  1878, 
amounted  to  $3,083.67. 

The  annual  donations  have  been  made  to  about  twent}^  per- 
sons, in  sums  varying  from  two  to  twelve  dollars.  In  1851 
the  amount  paid  out  was  $112.  In  1860,  it  was  $.118.  In 
1870,  twenty-one  persons  received  $124.  In  1877,  the  sum 
of  $160  was  divided  amoug  twenty-six  beneficiaries. 

The  trustees,  in  addition  to  those  first  chosen,  have  been 
Dea.  Charles  Wyman,  Col.  Francis  B.  Fay,  Messrs.  George 
W.  Howe,  Caleb  T.  Symmes,  Spencer  R.  Merrick  and  Levi 
P.  Wood,  jr. 

In  1^51  a  proposition  came  from  the  general  court  to  hold 
a  convention  for  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. At  the  November  meeting  for  the  election  of  state 
officers,  this  town  gave  fifty-seven  votes  in  favor  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  against  the  measure.  But  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth  in  1853,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
convention,  the  town,  March  7,  on  the  third  ballot,  chose  Joel 
Wilder  delegate .  When  the  result  of  the  convention  was  pre- 
seuted  to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection,  every  amend- 
ment or  alteration  was  voted  against  by  Lancaster.  The 
average  vote  was  seventy  in  favor,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  in  opposition.  However,  at  diflferent  times,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  people  by  the  legislature,  most  of  the  amend- 
ments which  the  convention  had  recommended,  were  adopted 
by  large  majorities. 

Action  in  relation  to  enlarging  the  town  hall  was  taken, 
May  5, 1852,  when  it  was  voted  to  proceed  according  to  a  plan 
made  by  W.  J.  Whitaker.  The  expense  was  not  to  exceed 
$2,000.  Dr.  Thompson,  Capt.  Fisher,  Dea.  Humphrey,  Henry 
Wilder  and  Rev.  B.  Whittemore  were  the  committee.  The 
upper  story  was  added  to  the  hall,  and  other  improvements 
made,  the  cost  of  which  was  $2,539.67. 
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March  7,  1853,  the  lire  wards  were  directed  to  put  the  fire 
hooks  and  ladders  in  order.  Probably  their  duties  were  not 
very  onerous. 

This  year  the  town  began  to  make  a  discount  on  taxes  when 
promptly  paid.  The  discount  for  those  who  paid  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  was  five  per  cent.,  and  one  per  cent,  less  each  month 
to  the  first  of  January. 

The  question  of  a  new  pauper  establishment  came  before 
the  town,  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  because  the  poor  farm  was 
in  a  remote  section,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  the  town  had  been  incorpo- 
rated two  hundred  years,  measures  were  taken  to  commemo- 
rate the  event.  November  29,  1852,  a  vote  was  passed  to 
have  a  celebration  in  the  coming  year.  A  committee  of  seven, 
in  addition  to  the  "  clergymen  of  the  town  to  head  the  com- 
mittee.'" The  folio wino'  were  the  oreneral  committee  :  Rev. 
Charles  Packard,  Rev.  Benjamin  Whittemore,  Rev.  George 
M.  Bartol,  Messrs.  William  Townsend,  Ephraim  C.  Fisher, 
John  G.  Thurston.  Jacob  Fisher,  John  M.  Washburn,  George 
Cummings  and  Charles  Humphrey.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
celebration  was  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  the  committee  were 
directed  to  invite  all  the  towns  which  had  sprung  from  Lan- 
caster, to  be  present  as  guests.  These  were  Harvard,  Bolton, 
Leominster,  Sterling,  Berlin,  Boylston,  West  Boylston  and 
Clinton.  Money  was  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  design, 
but  as  funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  the  vote  was  rescind- 
ed. As  the  proceedings  were  printed  in  a  handsome  vokmie, 
including  the  very  able  oration  of  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  the 
orator  of  the  day,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  particulars 
in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  day  was  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  the  town.  The  peo- 
ple gave  up  the  day  to  the  occasion,  and  a  great  number  came 
from  the  towns  invited.  The  church  was  thronged,  and  the 
tables  spread  on  the  lawn,  since  owned  by  Col.  Fay,  were  load- 
ed with  viands,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude. 
Speeches  and  letters  gave  a  zest  to  the  occasion.    The  whole 
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of  a  long  June  day  was  too  short  for  the  crowded  and  inter- 
esting services. 

In  Jnly,  1855,  action  was  tal?:en  in  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  girls.  It  was  voted  to 
straighten  the  road  from  Capt.  Orice  King's  to  the  Emerson 
place  ;  and  also  to  discontinue  the  road  from  the  Still  well 
house  to  the  Emerson  place.  The  Stillwell  house  is  now  in 
ruins  in  consequence  of  a  fire.  The  Emerson  place  is  now 
occupied  by  Frederick  Whitney.  This  arrangement  improv- 
ed the  broad  and  pleasant  avenue  across  the  Old  Common, 
and  left  the  land  on  the  north  of  it  in  the  yard  of  the  school. 

John  G.  Thurston  and  Wright  Cummings,  M.  D.,  a  com- 
mittee on  the  almshouse,  presented  an  elaborate  report,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  they  insisted  upon  kind  treatment 
of  the  insane,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
asylums  for  insane  persons. 

The  Act  of  the  legislature  respecting  shade  trees  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  town,  April  5,  1858. 

The  town  has  always  been  liberal  in  letting  the  town  hall 
for  the  convenience  or  advantage  of  the  citizens.  In  1858  the 
use  of  the  lower  hall  was  given  to  Charles  Safford,  Jeremiah 
Moore  and  Dr.  Thompson,  a  committee,  for  instruction  in  mu- 
sic. The  next  year  the  town  warmed  and  lighted  the  hall  for 
the  use  of  singers.  In  1860  the  Brass  Band  and  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  hall,  warmed  and 
lighted,  "but  not  more  than  twice  a  week."  This  has  been 
the  uniform  practice  until  recently. 

The  cattle  disease  spread  consternation  among  the  farmers 
of  the  state  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  strenuous  measures 
were  everywhere  taken  to  arrest  the  distemper,  or  prevent 
its  outbreak.  The  legislature  authorized  certain  commission- 
ers to  slaughter  animals  liable  to  communicate  the  contagion, 
at  their  discretion.  This  town  gave  the  selectmen  authority 
to  deal  with  the  matter  as  circumstances  might  require. 

It  appears  that  certain  persons  had  subscribed,  to  raise 
money  for  enlarging  the  town  hall,  to  the  amount  of  $463.52. 
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The  town  having  paid  for  the  enlargement,  these  subscribers 
were  allowed  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  "  whenever 
an  appropriation  shall  be  made."  Perhaps  there  was  an  ap- 
propriation, but  there  is  no  record  of  it.  This  was  in  1861. 
In  the  same  year,  April  1,  lamps  for  the  town  hall,  the  cost 
not  to  "exceed  fifteen  dollars,"  were  obtained. 

April  3,  1865,  the  selectmen  were  empowered  to  open  a 
door  on  the  south  side  of  the  basement  of  the  town  hall,  near 
the  west  end,  and  a  year  later,  were  directed  to  prepare  a 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  ladies,  with  a  cooking  stove, 
closets  for  crockery,  etc.  The  town  voted  to  accept  a  pres- 
ent of  crockery,  and  a  stove. 

The  old  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the  Neck 
bridge,  so  called,  had  been  out  of  use  for  many  years,  but  it 
seems  that  the  town  had  some  rights  pertaining  thereto,  be- 
cause the  selectmen,  April  3,  1865,  were  instructed  to  "vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  the  town  to  hold  a  certain  tract  of  land 
near  the  barn  of  C.  L.  Wilder." 

The  Freedman's  Aid  Society  was  allowed  the  use  of  the 
town  hall,  in  1866,  to  give  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised colored  people  of  the  South.  This  was  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful manifestations  of  a  spirit  which  then  animated  the  public 
heart,  and  filled  the  freedmen  with  hope  and  gratitude. 

The  town  voted,  March  2,  1867,  that  the  selectmen  should 
close  their  books  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  each  year,  in 
time  to  print  their  annual  report,  and  circulate  it  through  the 
town  previous  to  the  March  meeting.  Subsequently  a  similar 
vote  included  other  ofiicers  or  committees,  but  the  school  com- 
mittee have  not  been  able  to  comply  Avith  it  strictly,  because 
the  schools  do  not  close  in  season  to  be  reported  before  the 
last  week  in  Febi'uary. 

In  1869  there  was  considerable  interest  in  relation  to  the 
Massachusetts  Central  railroad,  and  efforts  were  made  to  have 
the  line  run  through  the  town.  A  committee  was  raised  in 
January  to  have  the  matter  in  charge,  consisting  of  George 
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A.  Parker,  Charles  L.  Wilder,  Caleb  T.  Symmes,  Calvin  Hoi- 
man  and  Lucius  L.  Farwell.  At  a  meeting  held  in  March 
the  committee  were  directed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  perfect 
surveys  and  get  a  charter  for  a  road  from  Gardner  to  Boston. 
This  was  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  bring  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  road  from  Gardner  to  Boston,  avoiding  Ash- 
burnham  and  Fitchburg.    All  these  efforts  failed. 

In  1871  the  town  undertook  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  bills, 
notices  and  signs  on  the  shade  trees  and  bridges  in  the  town, 
but  the  perseverance  of  those  interested  in  these  has  proved 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Previous  to  this  year  there  were  patches  of  sidewalk  in  the 
villages,  but  at  the  spring  meeting  the  town  voted  to  "  accept 
and  maintain  sidewalks  built  by  citizens."  At  present  there 
is  a  tolerable  walk  on  the  west  side,  from  the  North  Village 
to  the  south  end  of  South  Lancaster  street,  between  two  and 
three  miles.  In  the  villages  there  is  a  walk  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  street. 

There  being  no  fire-engine  in  the  town,  resort  has  been  had 
to  the  fire  companies  of  Clinton,  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
they  have  always  been  prompt  to  respond  to  any  call  in  case 
of  fire.  In  April,  of  this  year,  the  town  presented  the  fire 
department  of  Chnton  with  $200,  and  thanks  for  efficient  aid. 
Similar  action  has  been  taken  on  several  occasions. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  town  treasurer  was  directed  t6 
deposit  the  town's  money  in  the  Lancaster  National  Bank,  and 
also  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  In 
old  times  the  treasurer  received  no  pay,  but  made  use  of  any 
surplus  money  in  his  hands. 

About  ten  years  since  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  stock- 
ing our  ponds  and  streams  with  fish.  April  5,  1869,  Dr.  J. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  William  H.  McNeil  and  George  A.  Parker 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of  re- 
stocking Nashua  river  with  salmon.  The  sum  of  $200  was 
put  to  this  use.  In  March,  1871,  encouragement  was  given 
to  the  plan  of  introducing  certain  kinds  of  fish  into  several 
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ponds.  In  March,  1873,  $300  were  voted  for  the  use  of  the 
town  commissioners  on  fVesh  water  fish,  and  they  employed 
it  in  stocking  one  or  more  ponds.  This  has  l^een  followed 
up  from  year  to  year,  Rufiis  Eager  having  been  added  to  the 
committee.  Spectacle  pond  has  been  stocked  with  black  bass. 
In  1854,  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  petition  the 
commissioners  of  inland  fisheries  to  open  Nashua  river  for  the 
passage  of  salmon. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1873,  the  question  of  selling  the 
old  "  pauper  establishment,"  and  purchasing  a  new  house  and 
farm,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  John  Ben- 
nett, Jeremiah  Moore,  Henry  Wilder,  Dr.  Thompson,  and  the 
selectmen  for  the  year,  Messrs.  Holman,  Farwell  and  Day. 
Without  going  into  particulars  it  may  be  stated  briefly,  that 
the  old  establishment  was  sold,  and  the  farm  and  house  of 
Edward  Phelps,  (formerly  the  property  of  Calvin  Carter,  M.D. ) 
was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  $6,500.  The  farm  contained  about 
sixty  acres  of  very  excellent  land,  and  the  house  of  three  sto- 
ries, was  ample  for  all  the  purposes  needed  in  an  almshouse. 
In  1874  a  new  barn  was  erected,  which  cost  $3,876.21. 
.  At  the  April  meeting  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  pro- 
vide the  "  best  system  of  drainage  for  the  main  street  in  South 
Lancaster." 

The  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
March,  1874.  The  following  extract  from  the  Records,  dated 
April  6,  give  the  action  of  the  town  in  view  of  that  event. 
"Voted,  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote  to  adopt  the  following 
resolution,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sum- 
ner. Whereas,  in  the  unerring  Providence  of  God,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner  has  recently  been  removed  from  earthly  scenes 
and  labors,  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  in  town  meeting  as- 
sembled, desire  to  put  on  record  some  testimonial  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  character  and  services,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Sumner  our  com- 
monwealth and  the  world  has  lost  one  who  was  a  model  as  a 
scholar,  a  statesman,  a  [)iiilanthropist  and  a  man.  As  a  scholar, 
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he  was  diligent,  patient  of  labor,  various  in  culture,  studious 
in  every  worthy  branch  of  human  knowledge,  enriched  with 
all  that  science,  art  and  literature  could  add  to  his  nature, 
while  holding  his  vast  acquisitions  in  readiness  for  instant  use  ; 
as  a  statesman,  sound  in  judgment,  acquainted  with  the  va- 
ried wants,  interests  and  achievements  of  his  countrymen, 
ruled  by  great  principles  yet  familiar  with  details,  above  par- 
tisan, or  personal,  or  sectional  aims  ;  proud  of  his  native  state, 
yet  embracing  his  whole  country  in  his  heart,  while  seekiug 
to  bind  his  own  country  in  amity  with  all  other  peoples  on  the 
true  ethical  basis  of  interuational  law ;  as  a  philanthropist, 
guided  by  the  precepts  of  the  Chi-istian  reJigion,  above  pre- 
judice, pitying  the  prisoner,  breakiug  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
and  protectiug  the  rights  of  the  alien  and  the  stranger ;  and 
as  a  man,  pure  in  life,  rigid  in  integrity,  a  fast  friend  and 
placable  enemy,  enduriug  slander,  violeuce  and  wroug  with- 
out revenge,  brave,  resolute,  aggressive,  but  courteous  and 
regardful  of  others.  As  such  a  man,  philanthropist,  statesman 
and  scholar,  we  hold  him  up  as  an  example  for  our  youth,  and 
for  such  a  gift  we  render  devout  thanks  to  the  great  God  who 
made  him,  gave  him  to  us  and  to  all  humanity,  and  who  has 
now  taken  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  undyiug  fame  to  himself." 

An  unusual  and  perhaps  unprecedented  vote  was  passed, 
April  5,  1875,  under  an  article  in  the  warrant  "to  see  if  the 
town  will  pay  Joel  Wilder  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  services  rendered  the  town  in  years  past."  No  special 
services  were  mentioned,  but  proba1)ly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wil- 
der had  served  the  tow^n  in  many  offices  and  on  various  com- 
mittees, during  a  period  of  nearly  lifty  years,  was  effective  in 
procuring  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  grant. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  permanent  rule  was  made  in  relation 
to  overdrawing  orders.  The  selectmen  Avere  instructed  "  in  no 
case  to  draw  orders  in  excess  of  appropriations,  beyond  the 
sum  of  one  hundi-ed  dollars."  At  the  ensuing  March  meeting, 
1876,  the  Ibllowing  orders  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  were 
adopted.  Ordered 
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"  1 .  That  no  committee  appointed  by  the  town  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  specific  appropriation,  be  allowed  under  any 
circumstances,  to  exceed  such  sum  appropriated,  unless  the 
written  approval  and  consent  of  the  board  of  selectmen  to  such 
proposed  excess  of  expenditure,  shall  lirst  be  obtained."  The 
second  order  forbade  the  selectmen  to  pay  all  "drafts  drawn 
on  them  by  any  committee,  in  excess  of  the  specific  sum  voted 
by  the  town,"  unless  they  had  given  their  consent  or  appro- 
val, in  writing,  to  such  expenditure.  The  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  the  town  in  this  shape,  by  Messrs.  E.Warren  Smith, 
S.  J.  S.  Vose  and  Henry  Jewell. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  town  voted  to  accept  the  "  Bet- 
terment Act,"  so  called,  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the 
year  1871. 

The  town,  at  the  same  time,  took  action  in  favor  of  cele- 
brating the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  on  the  ensuing  fourth  day  of  July.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
following  were  chosen  a  committee  to  superintend  the  celebra- 
tion. Rev.  Geoi'ge  M.  Bartol,  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  and 
Messrs.  Charles  T.  Fletcher,  G.  F.  Chandler  and  Henry  S. 
Nourse.  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  town,  the  cel- 
ebration was  held.  The  committee  "besides  procuring  a 
Centennial  Address,  an  Original  Hymn,  and  an  Original  Ode 
suited  to  the  occasion,  further  secured  the  services  of  a  Band 
of  Music,  and  for  the  evening  a  display  of  Fireworks."  The 
whole  expense,  including  the  printing  of  the  address,  the 
band  of  music  and  the  fireworks,  was  $468.42.  In  payment 
the  town  voted  $150;  subscriptions  covered  $131.85,  and 
the  balance,  $186.42,  was  paid  by  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows.  Opening  remarks  by 
the  chairman,  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol ;  prayer  by  the  venera- 
ble Rev.  Benjamin  Whittemore ;  hymn  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Whittemore,  of  Boston  ;  address  by  JohnD.  Washburn,  Esq., 
of  Worcester ;  ode  by  Mrs.  Julia  A.  [Fletcher]  Carney,  of 
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Illinois ;  benediction  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin.  The  services 
were  held  in  the  Brick  Church,  and  the  choir  rendered  ac- 
ceptable aid  in  the  service  of  song.  All  the  school  children 
of  the  town  were  present  by  invitation,  and  seated  in  the 
galleries.  No  public  entertainment  was  provided,  except  an 
ample  supply  of  lemonade.  The  day  and  evening  were  pleas- 
ant, and  all  the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  the  display  in  the 
evening,  from  the  grounds  east  of  the  street  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Thayer,  passed  off  without  accident,  and  to 
the  general  satisfaction. 

March  5,  1877.  Dr.  Thompson,  Calvin  Holman  and  Ho- 
ratio D.  Humphrey  were  chosen  a  committee  to  make  inqui- 
ries in  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  fire-engine  and  necessary 
appendages.  At  the  April  meeting  the  committee  reported 
and  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  small  engine  after  trial. 
And  at  a  meeting.  May  15,  S.  R  Damon  and  Sewall  Day 
were  authorized  to  build  a  reservoir  on  some  part  of  the 
Center  Common. 

The  committee  attended  to  the  duty  of  their  appointment, 
and  built  a  capacious  subterranean  reservoir  by  the  roadside 
in  front  of  the  town  hall.  The  first  thouo^ht  was  to  orather 
water  from  the  roofs  of  public  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  but 
it  was  found  that  an  ample  supply  could  be  collected  from  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  Common. 

A  fire  company  ^as  formed  consisting  of  about  twenty 
members.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers.  Fore- 
man, John  E.  Farns worth;  first  assistant  foreman,  William 
H.  Blood ;  second  do . ,  Nathan  Turner ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Nicholas  Frost ;  steward  and  section  hoseman,  Henry 
H.  Stowe. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

There  have  been  but  few  important  changes  in  the  roads  ot 
the  town  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  but  there  has 
been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  construction  of  bridges. 
The  roads  will  first  receive  our  attention. 
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In  1843  M  road  was  authorized  by  the  town,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  made  at  private  expense,  reaching  from  the 
house  of  Gen.  Thomas  Davis,  (now  occupied  by  E.  Warren 
Smith,)  to  the  town  road  leading  by  the  house  of  Jonas 
Goss.  As  this  place  had  been  occupied  a  long  time,  it  is 
probable  that  a  private  way  had  accommodated  the  families 
residing  upon  it. 

The  road  from  Clintonville  to  Boylston,  by  the  west  side 
of  Sandy  pond,  was  projected  in  1845.  In  the  same  year 
it  was  shown  to  the  town  that  the  usual  way  of  repairing 
roads  was  a  plan  by  which  men  shirked  the  business,  and 
prevented  all  system.  It  was  recommended  that  the  select- 
men should  have  the  care  of  roads,  instead  of  highway  sur- 
veyors in  the  districts.    The  plan  was  adopted. 

In  1846  an  effort  was  made  to  close  the  road  to  Pine  hill, 
from  the  Hiirvard  road,  but  failed.  That  way  should  ever 
be  kept  open,  since  it  leads  to  one  of  the  pleasantest  resorts 
in  all  the  region,  to  the  lover  of  nature. 

The  road  and  brido^e  at  Fuller's  mills  was  widened,  o^ravel 
was  taken  from  Guttridge  or  Goodrich  hill.  The  owners 
agreed  to  keep  a  watering  trough  in  running  order.  Fuller  & 
Conant  were  paid  $75  for  the  alterations  near  the  mills. 

Dea.  Humphrey,  as  chairman,  reported  that  of  the  hun- 
dred miles,  more  or  less,  of  road  in  the  town,  not  ten  milesv 
were  properly  bounded.  The  selectmen  were  then  ordered 
to  survey  ten  miles  of  road,  as  laid  down  in  the  Records, 
and  erect  suitable  monuments.  After  careful  perambula- 
tion, they  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
present  location  with  the  original  survey. 

The  ciossing  of  the  railroad,  just  north  of  Fuller's  mill, 
has  always  l)3en  a  source  of  annoyance.  The  first  plan  was 
for  the  railway  to  cross  at  grade.  Then  the  hill  was  cut  away, 
and  the  highway  was  built  under  the  railroad  bridge.  Since 
then  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua  railroad  company  to  widen  the  bridge  and 
give  room  for  nuiking  the  traveled  way  safer  and  more  di- 
rect.   Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  county  commissioners,. 
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the  courts,  and  the  legislature,  but  nothing  has  been  effected. 
An  alteration  was  made  in  the  road  above  Ponakin  mill, 
in  1847,  and  Wilder  S.  Thurston,  who  improved  the  power 
at  what  is  now  called  Shoeshank,  was  allowed  $25  for  the 
improvement. 

In  1848  a  road  was  proposed  from  the  Lancaster  to  the 
Sidney  Harris  mill,  down  the  valley.  This  failed,  but  in  a 
short  time,  a  road  was  opened  from  the  Lancaster  mills, 
north,  over  the  Harris  hill  to  the  road  that  goes  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  Harris  mill. 

This  year  the  Hon.  James  G.  Carter,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee, presented  a  long  and  able  report  on  the  subject  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  closed  with  the  following  resolve  : 
"  That  the  selectmen  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  employ 
a  suitable  person  to  take  charge,  under  their  general  direc- 
tion, of  the  construction  and  repair  of  all  the  highways  and 
bridges  of  the  town ,  and  also  purchase  teams  and  tools . "  The 
plan  was  adopted  and  adhered  to  several  years. 

The  Rigby  road  was  altered  and  improved,  and  several 
streets  in  Clintonville  were  accepted.  The  road  from  the 
Lancaster  mills  south  to  Franklin  Wilder's  was  altered  and 
improved.  Twenty-one  guide  boards  were  set  up  in  1849. 
The  old  road  from  New  Boston  to  Clintonville  was  discon- 
tinued ia  1850. 

About  this  time  a  road  was  made  from  Clinton  to  Sterlinof, 
through  the  Deers  Horns  section,  and  another  from  Pratt's 
junction  to  Clinton.  These  roads  were  of  no  advantage  to 
the  town,  but  on  the  contrary  served  to  take  business  away 
from  the  stores.  The  people  of  Lancaster  rightly  considered 
it  unjust  to  be  compelled  to  spend  money  on  such  highways, 
and  appealed  to  the  county  commissioners  to  make  them  a 
county  charge. 

In  1851  the  town  voted  to  join  Bolton  in  getting  the  old 
turnpike  from  Lancaster  toll-house  to  Bolton  line  discon- 
tinued. 

32 
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Not  until  August  18,  of  this  year,  was  the  road  from  the 
Evangelical  church  to  the  Neck  road  authorized.  To  be  strict- 
ly accurate  the  road  extended  from  the  Neck  road  to  William 
Nowell's  corner.  It  was  laid  out  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  rods.  It  would  seem  as  if  public  convenience  would  have 
demanded  such  a  road  a  hundred  years  before.  The  road  was 
built  in  the  following  year. 

The  greatest  flood  but  one  in  the  memory  or  tradition  of 
the  people,  occurred  in  1851 ,  and  did  much  damage.  It  was 
necessary  to  construct  a  dry  bridge,  road  and  causeway  at 
Still  River.  The  bridges  over  the  main  river  stood  firm,  ow- 
ing to  the  improved  method  of  building  on  stone  abutments 
instead  of  mudsills. 

June  13,  1853,  the  road  from  Fuller's  to  Carter's  mills  was 
proposed.  In  due  time  it  was  built.  At  the  same  time  the 
project  of  making  a  road  from  a  point  near  the  house  of 
Nathaniel  Burbank  to  a  point  near  the  old  school-house  in 
the  third  district,  not  far  from  the  house  of  James  H.  Holman, 
was  mooted.  The  plan  was  carried  into  efiect  in  a  year  or 
two,  and  the  school-house  was  placed  where  it  now  stands. 
This  road  was  a  great  convenience. 

In  November,  1859,  the  old  Neck  road,  west  of  the  river, 
was  finally  discontinued.  The  bridge,  about  sixty  rods  be- 
low the  present  Center  bridge,  had  long  since  disappeared. 
Thus  one  of  the  old  highways  of  the  town,  which  thousands 
had  traveled  over,  was  closed. 

Charles  L.  Wilder  altered  the  road  extending  from  the  rail- 
road to  the  corner  east  of  his  house,  and  the  town,  after  a 
protracted  difierence,  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  county 
commissioners  was  invoked,  finally,  in  June,  18G0,  accepted 
it.  It  is  the  earliest  county  road,  altered,  and  is  a  beautiful 
avenue. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1862,  it  was  voted  that  thereafter, 
the  roads  should  be  entrusted  to  a  superintendent  or  the  se- 
lectmen, and  that  they  should  expend  the  highway  tax.  In 
these  years  the  appropriation  for  highways  was  about  $800. 
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April  14, 1864,  the  town  accepted  the  road  laid  out  by  the 
selectmen  in  front  and  near  the  house  of  George  A.  Par- 
ker, provided  it  could  be"  done  to  their  acceptance,  and  with- 
out expense  to  the  public.  This  was  a  splendid  piece  of 
work,  and  the  town  subsequently  voted  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  Mr.  Parker  simply  as  a  testimonial  to  his  public 
spirit. 

Iq  1867,  June  23,  the  old  road  from  Peter  Osgood's,  on  the 
top  of  George  hill,  to  the  road  passing  over  Ballard  hill,  was 
discontinued.  This  was  probably  the  earliest  way  to  Leomin- 
ster. It  was  a  section  of  the  road  from  South  Lancaster  to 
Phelps'  mill.  The  rights  of  the  town  in  the  soil  were  reserv- 
ed.  Eastwood  cemetery  was  accepted  in  1870. 

The  road  on  the  west  side  of  Eastwood  cemetery  was 
accepted  in  1870,  in  place  of  the  old  road  from  the  Emerson 
place,  northeast  to  the  old  county  road. 

The  town  in  1871  accepted  the  road  from  the  Shoeshank 
mill  to  the  Lunenburg  road,  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  appropriated  $1 ,000.  The  road  at  Babel  hill  was  greatly 
im]3roved. 

In  March,  1877,  the  lane  extending  from  South  Lancaster 
street,  westward  to  the  road  leading  by  the  house  of  Jonas 
Goss,  was  widened  into  a  road,  and  accepted  by  the  town. 
At  the  April  meeting  a  road  was  authorized  from  the  road 
near  the  house  of  Levi  P.  Wood,  jr.,  across  his  farm  to  the 
road  that  goes  by  the  Shaker  families  to  Shirley  village. 

The  last  action  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  road  making, 
was  at  a  special  meeting  in  September,  1878,  when  it  was 
voted  to  open  a  way  fron;i  the  Lunenburg  road  to  Little  Spec- 
tacle pond.  This  road  is  on  the  Shakers'  land,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  the  fence  of  E.  W.  DivoU.  The  design 
of  the  road  is  to  give  easy  approach  to  the  beautiful  little  lake. 
If  now  a  public  or  private  way  could  be  opened  to  the  larger 
and  more  beautiful  lake, —  Spectacle  pond  —  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  in  the  whole  region,  would  be  made  accessible  to 
the  pubUc. 
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This  closes  the  history  of  the  opening,  altering  and  repair- 
ing of  roads  in  the  town  during  the  term  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years.  The  condition  of  the  roads,  at  the  present 
time,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  unsurpassed  if  not  unequalled 
by  those  of  any  town  in  the  cou-nty,  is  mainU^  due  to  two 
facts.  The  first  is  a  full  treasury,  augmented  by  the  residence 
of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  whose  legal  domicile  and  paternal  home 
are  here  ;  and  the  second  is  the  industry,  fidelity  and  skill  of 
Calvin  Hoi  man,  who  for  many  years  has  had  the  care  of  the 
highways. 

BRIDGES. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  a  change  in  the  building  of 
bridges  was  efi"ected  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  century. 
In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  bridges  needed  replacing,  they 
were  laid  on  stone  abutments,  and  thus  w^ere  rendered  per- 
manent, except  as  the  w^ood-w^ork  decayed.  The  next,  and 
perhaps  most  important  change,  was  brought  about  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  wooden  bridges.  Before  coming  to  this 
point  in  our  history,  it  is  in  order  to  note  the  various  repairs 
or  reconstruction  of  bridofes  between  1842  and  the  new  "ac^e 
of  iron." 

The  expense  for  bridges  in  1843,  was  $1,082.23,  including 
$663.45  for  the  Lancaster  mills  bridge. 

No  great  expense  was  incurred  in  repairing  bridges  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  ;  but  in  1855  the  sum  of  $409.56  was  laid  out 
in  improving  the  Sprague  bridge.  It  was  also  voted  to  repair 
the  bridge  at  Carter's  mills. 

In  1867  John  Bennett,  J.  W.  Barnes  and  Joel  W.  Phelps 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  repair  bridges.  The  amount  ex- 
pended by  them  has  not  been  found.  From  this  time  until 
1870  there  were  small  sums  spent  from  year  to  year  on  the 
large  and  small  bridges,  but  no  great  charge  was  incurred. 

The  new  policy  in  relation  to  bridges  was  inaugurated  in 
1870,  when,  at  the  March  meeting,  the  sum  of  $4,000  was. 
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raised  for  building  the  Atherton  bridge.  In  the  autumn  of 
1869  a  great  flood  was  sent  whirling  down  the  river,  (caused 
ibythe  heavy  rains  of  that  season,  which  broke  away  the  dam 
of  the  Ashburnham  reservoir,)  and  then  swept  away  many 
of  the  dams  and  mills  upon  the  stream.  There  was  also  a 
great  flood  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1870  which  made 
the  intervale  a  broad  and  rapid  river.  However,  the  old 
bridges  in  Lancaster  stood  firm,  though  the  approaches  to 
them  were  partly  washed  away. 

March  6,  1871,  a  vote  was  passed  to  rebuild  the  Center 
:and  Ponakin  bridges,  using  iron  instead  of  wood,  with  heavy 
planking  of  Southern  pine.  The  committee  were  George  A. 
Parker,  Calvin  Holman  and  John  Cunningham.  The  money 
raised  at  the  meeting  amounted  to  $27,000,  besides  state  and 
county  tax.  The  appropriation  for  the  bridges  was  $12,000. 
The  two  bridges  cost  $12,386.60.  Of  this  sum,  the  Center 
bridge  took  $6,405.39,  and  Ponakin  bridge  $5,981.21.  -The 
location  of  Center  bridge  was  changed  by  moving  the  western 
abutment  up  stream.  The  distance  between  the  abutments 
was  also  increased  so  that  a  larger  volume  of  water  can  flow 
through  than  formerly. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  first  of  April,  action  was  had  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Sprague  bridge.  It  was  to  be  an 
iron  bridge.  The  span  was  to  be  increased,  and  the  dry  bridge 
filled.  The  work  was  done  in  the  next  year.  Increasing  the 
span  made  it  necessary  to  relay  the  abutments.  The  road  on 
the  south  side  was  raised  several  feet,  and  all  passage  of  water 
stopped  except  under  the  bridgeway.  The  span  is  so  large 
that  no  flood  of  which  there  is  any  remembrance  would  ex- 
ceed its  capacity.  The  next  year,  June  17, 1872,  the  select- 
men were  directed  to  rebuild  the  bridire  at  North  Lancaster. 
It  was  to  be  of  iron,  and  constructed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  made  two  bridges  in  1872  as  in  the  year  previous.  By 
this  time  five  of  the  eight  bridges  over  the  Nashua,  includ- 
ing both  branches,  were  finished.  The  cost  of  the  last  two 
was  as  follows.   For  the  Sprague  bridge,  $6,968.39.  For  the 
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North  Lancaster  bridge,  $3,989.22.  The  iron  railing  near 
Sprague  bridge  cost  $670.88,  in  1873. 

The  railing  of  the  approaches  to  the  Center  bridge  was 
moved  to  correspond  to  the  new  location.  The  selectmen 
were  authorized  to  put  up  iron  railing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sprague  bridge. 

The  bridge  at  Carter's  mills,  and  the  turnpike  bridge,  so 
called,  needed  repair,  whereupon  the  town  voted,  March  2, 
1874,  to  replace  them  both  with  iron  structures.  The  select- 
men were  charged  with  the  work,  which  was  done  vigorously, 
at  an  expense  of  $2,430.20  for  the  former,  and  $3,538.50  for 
the  latter. 

This  completed  the  work  of  rebuilding  all  the  large  bridges 
which  wholly  belong  to  the  town.  The  bridge  at  Still  River  is 
partly  in  the  town  of  Harvard.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  towns,  an  iron  bridge  was  erected  there,  in  1875,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  towns.  Lancaster  paid  $1,808.04  as  its 
proportion. 

TOWN  OFFICERS. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  town  during  the  last  period  were 
as  follows.  The  town  clerks  were  John  G.  Thurston,  from 
1843  to  1853;  William  F.  Woods,  1853,  died  in  office  ;  Fran- 
cis F.  Hussey,  from  1853  to  1858,  with  the  exception  that  L. 
S.  Burbank  was  clerk ^j^o  tem.,  at  a  single  meeting  in  1855  ; 
J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  from  1856  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  William  A.  Kilbourn,  clerk  in  the  year  1874. 
Without  disparagement  to  former  incumbents  of  the  office, 
it  maybe  said  that  the  Records  for  the  last  twenty  years  are 
a  model  in  respect  to  arrangement,  orthography,  legibility 
and  accuracy. 

The  treasurers  of  the  town  have  been  Nathaniel  Rand,  1843  ; 
Anthony  Lane  from  1844  to  1858  ;  except  in  1855  when  John 
Bennett  held  the  office;  John  M.  Washburn  from  1858  to 
1862  ;  C.  A.  Pollard  from  1862  to  1865  ;  George  W.  Howe 
from  1866  to  1871  ;  Solon  Wilder  in  1871 ;  Henry  C.  Ken- 
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drick  ill  1872,  1873  and  1874;  and  Solon  Wilder  from  1874 
to  the  present  year. 

The  following  have  served  the  town  in  the  office  of  represen- 
tative in  the  general  court.  Jacob  Fisher  in  1844 ;  Joel  Wil- 
der, 2d,  in  1845  ;  Joel  Wilder  in  1846  ;  Ezra  Sawyer  in  1847, 
1848.  In  1849 ,  after  repeated  trials,  no  choice  was  made.  An- 
thony Lane  in  1850,  1851  ;  John  G.  Thurston  in  1852,  1853 
and  1855.  Francis  F.  Hussey  in  1854  ;  James  Childs  in  1856. 
Since  1856  Lancaster  has  been  joined  with  other  toAvns  in  the 
election  of  representative,  and  has  supplied  the  district  with 
a  successful  candidate  occasionally.  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson 
was  chosen  in  1859,  1860  and  1862;  George  W.  Howe  in 
1864 ;  Jacob  Fisher  in  1868  ;  George  A.  Parker  in  1869, 1870 
and  1871.  Since  the  last  date  the  town  had  only  a  fractional 
part  of  a  representative  furnished  by  other  towns,  till  1878, 
when  Samuel  R.  Damon  was  elected. 


MODERATORS. 


1843,  Solon  Whiting. 

1844,  Jacob  Fisher. 

1845,  Jacob  Fisher. 

184G,    Jacob  Fisher, 
James  G.  Carter. 

1847,  Ja?.  G.  Carter, 
Luke  Bigelow, 

1848,  Solon  Whiting. 

1840,    Solon  Whiting. 

1850,  Rev.  B.  Whitte- 
more. 

1851,  B.  Whittemore, 
G.  R.  M,  Withington. 

1852,  B.  Whittemore. 

1853,  W^  S.  Thurston. 

1854,  J.M.Washburn. 

1855,  W.  S.  Thurston. 


SELECTMEN. 


Warren  Davis,  N.  Bur- 
ditt,  Geo.  Howard. 

Nathan  Burditt,  Chas. 
Humphrey,  J.Bennett 

C.  Humphrey,  N.  Bur- 
ditt, John  Bennett. 

Charles  Humphrey,  J. 
Bennett,  E.  Sawyer. 

Same  Selectmen. 

John  M.  Washburn,  L. 
Greene,  S.  Carter. 

John  M.  Washburn,  T. 
Wellington,  S.  Carter 

John  M.  Washburn,  J. 
AVilder,  L.  Farwell. 

Joel  Wilder,  Levi  Far- 
well,  Solon  Whiting. 

Re-elected. 

Joel  Wilder,  J.  Thurs- 
ton, James  Childs. 
Re-elected. 

Wilder  S.  Thurston,  J 
Moore,  L.  L.  Farwell 


ASSESSORS. 


S.  Nourse,  Fordyee 
Nourse,  Levi  Farwell. 

Anthony  Lane,  H.  Wil- 
der, Ezra  Sawyer. 

Same  Assessors. 

Anthony  Lane,  Henry 
AVilder,  Levi  Greene. 

Levi  Greene,  S.  Whi- 
ting. John  Bennett. 

Luke  Bigelow,  Tiiomas 
B.Warren,  A.  Knight. 

Re-elected. 

Thomas  B.  Warren,  S. 

Thurston,  J.  Bennett. 
Silas  Thurston,  George 

Howard,  W.  Davis. 
Re-elected. 


Stedman    Nourse,  E. 
Fuller,  C.  Wyman. 
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MODERATORS. 


1856,  G.  R.  M.  With- 
ington. 

1857,  Solon  Whiting, 
Wright  Cnnimings. 

1858,  J.M.Washburn. 

1859,  Solon  Whiting. 


1860,  Solon  Whiting. 

1861,  Solon  Whiting. 

1862,  Geo.  W.  Howe. 

1863,  Soion  Whiting. 

1864,  Solon  Whiting. 

1865,  Solon  Whiting 

1866,  Q.  Whitney. 

1867,  Quincy  Whit- 
ney. 

1868,  Q  Whitney. 

1869,  L.  L.  Farwell. 

1870,  G.  W.  Howe. 

1871,  L.L.  Farwell. 

1872,  W.  H.  McNeil. 

1873,  G.W.Howe. 

1874,  W.  H.  McNeil. 

1875,  G.  W.  Howe. 

1876,  W.  A.  Kilbourn, 
Caleb  T.  Symmes. 

1877,  W.  H.  McNeiL 

1878,  W.  H.  McNeil. 


SELECTMEN. 


Joel  Wilder,  J  Childs, 

George  W.  Howe. 
Re-elected. 

J.  M.  Washburn,  G.  W. 
Howe.  B.  S.  Phelps. 

G  W.  Howe,  Barney  S. 
Phelps,  J.  M.  Wash- 
burn. 

G  W.  Howe,  Barney  S. 
Phelp*.  S  H  Turner. 

James  Childs.  J.  Moore, 
Warren  Davis. 

J.  Mnore.  J.  Buttrick, 
G.  W.  Howe. 

G.  W.  Howe,  J  But- 
trick,  S.  R.  Merrick. 

Re-elected. 

J.  Buttrick,  S.  R.  Mer- 
rick, L.  L.  Farwell. 
Re-elected. 

S.  R.  Merrick.  C.  Hol- 
man,  C.  W  Burbank. 

C.  Holman.  L  L.  Far- 
well,  S.  H.  Turner. 

C,  Holman,  L.  L.  Far- 
well,  S.  H.  Turner. 

Calvin  Holman.  G.  W. 
Howe,  J.  Buttrick. 

C.  Holman,  L.  L.  Far- 
well,  S.  Day. 

Re-elected. 

C.  Holman,  J.  Bennett, 

S.  R.  Damon. 
Re-elected. 

*S.  R.  Damon,  Sewall 
Day,  A.  J.  Bancroft 

E  Houghton,  C.  Hol- 
man, A.  J.  Bancroft. 

E,  Houorhton.  A.J  B;m- 
croft.  F.  H.  Wnifird. 


ASSESSORS. 


W.  Davis,  Joel  W.Wil- 

der.  C.  J.  Wilder. 
Re-elected. 

Joel  W.  Phelps.  C.J. 
Wilder,  L.  L.  Farwell. 

Re-elected. 


S.  Whiting,  C.  J.  Wil- 
der, L.  L.  Farwell 

W.  Davis.  Solon  Whi- 
ting, Silas  Thurston. 

Re-elected. 

W.  Davis,  S.  Nourse, 
Charles  Safford. 

W.  Davis,  Sewall  Day, 
Jeremiah  Moore. 

S.  Day,  C.  J.  Wilder, 
Stedman  Nourse. 

Re-elected. 

S  Day,  W.  Davis,  Ben- 
jamin B.  Otis. 

W.  Davis.  S.  Nourse, 
Charles  J.  Wilder. 

Sewall  Day,  S.  Nourse, 
Charles  T.  Fletcher. 

S.  Day,  John  Bennett, 
J.  Moore. 

Re-elected. 


John  Bennett. J.  Moore, 
Andrew  J.  Bancroft. 

J.  Bennett,  A.  J.  Ban- 
croft. F.  A.  Willard. 

A.  J.  Bancroft,  F.  H, 
Willard,  H.  D.  Hum- 
phrey. 

A.  J.  Bancroft.  Francis 
H.  Willard.  J.Moore. 

A.  J.  Bancroft.  F.  H. 
Willard.  J.  R(>nne't. 


♦Messrs.  Damon  and  Day  resigned,  and  Edward  Houghton  and  Frederick  A. 
Willard  were  chosen. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ill  the  year  1843  there  were  thirteen  school  districts  in  the 
town.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  were  in  the  part  now  belong- 
ing to  Clinton.  South  Lancaster  having  been  separated  from 
George  hill  was  numbered  twelve.  The  old  sixth  district, 
whose  school-house  was  some  rods  north  of  the  house  of  S. 
R.  Damon  was  divided,  and  all  living  on  the  road  from  the 
old  Gen.  John  Whiting  place  to  Sprague  bridge  and  around 
to  the  house  of  Charles  L.  Wilder,  were  constituted  the  thir- 
teenth district.    The  school  money  was  divided  as  follows. 


No.  1, 

$100 

No.  5,* 

$ 

No. 

9, 

$103 

-  2, 

39 

"  6, 

103 

10, 

163 

3, 

100 

-  7, 

103 

11, 

100 

^'  4, 

105 

-  8, 

100 

12, 

163 

No.  13,  or  Center,  $115. 


The  school  committee  were  directed  to  print  five  hundred 
copies  of  their  annual  report. 

This  was  the  era  of  school  libraries,  when  each  district  was 
expected  to  have  its  little  library  of  interesting  and  useful 
books.  Many  can  still  remember  how  the  choice  collection 
of  books — the  family  library,  and  works  of  that  .sort — went 
from  house  to  house  through  all  the  families  of  the  district. 
Sometimes  the  districts  exchanged  libraries  so  far  as  the  books 
differed,  and  thus  extended  the  circulation  of  a  wholesome 
literature.  In  1844,  the  town  directed  that  each  district 
should  receive  fifteen  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  There  was  a  district  librarian,  and  a  regular  time 
for  receiving  and  returning  the  volumes.  The  sum  of  $1,400 
was  raised  for  schooling.  The  town  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Eev.  E.  H.  Sears  for  the  "  very  able  "  report  of  the  school 
committee,  and  ordered  the  printing  of  five  hundred  copies. 
The  next  year  the  appropriation  was  raised  to  $1,600,  and 
the  money  from  the  state  fund  was  divided  equally  among  the 
districts. 

♦Amount  not  giren. 
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Nothing  occurred  in  relation  to  the  schools  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note  for  several  years.  In  1847  there  were  some  who  fav- 
ored the  selection  of  teachers  by  the  superintending  com- 
mittee, but  the  town  voted  that  the  selection  should  be  left 
with  the  prudential  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
former,  after  examination.  The  appropriation  was  raised  to 
$2,000. 

The  next  year  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  the  appropria- 
tion, when  the  sum  of  $3,200  was  devoted  to  schooling.  An 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  abolish  the  second  and  eighth 
districts.  Each  district  was  to  have  one  school.  In  districts 
where  there  were  more  than  fifty  scholars,  as  the  average  at- 
tendance, there  was  to  be  a  "separate  school,  or  part  of  a 
school."  The  money  was  to  be  "  divided  as  there  were  schools 
or  parts  of  a  school "  in  a  district. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  move  was  made,  so  far  as 
appears  in  the  Records,  to  set  up  what  is  now  definitely  called 
a  high  school  in  this  toAvn.  It  Avas  connected  with  the  effort 
to  abolish  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  districts.  It  seems  from 
a  communication  published  in  the  Boston  Courier^  that  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  town  because  the  school  commit- 
tee had  in  their  report  "  recommended  the  abolishing  of  two 
district  schools,  and  in  place  thereof,  a  high  tax  to  support 
high  schools^  which  were  to  be  placed  at  a  very  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  doomed  districts.''  The  subject  was  freely 
discussed  in  town  meeting,  April  10,  1848,  when  the  follow- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  Samuel  Bugg,  a  man  of  great  sense 
and  ingenuity.  The  reporter  states  that  he  differed  from  Mr. 
Rugg  on  the  main  question,  but  "  took  particular  pains  to  note 
correctly  the  words  which  flowed  from  the  venerable  gentle- ' 
man's  mouth."  He  sent  the  report  of  the  speech  "  on  account 
of  the  originality  of  its  ideas,  and  the  rich  expressions  con-  >. 
tained  therein."  The  report  is  inserted  here  as  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  what  has  often  been  seen  and  heard  in  town  meet- 
ings in  every  generation  of  New  England  history. 
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"What  can  be  more  important  for  us,  when  we  meet  to- 
gether, than  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  training  up  of 
our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go?  It  is  for  our  indi- 
vidual, social  and  national  prosperity.  We  ought  to  keep  the 
fountain  of  sovereignty  as  pare  as  possible,  and  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.  On  this  question  I  claim  a  priv- 
ilege to  speak  and  act,  being  the  oldest  man  in  the  house, 
and  not  only  born  in  this  town,  but  my  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather,  I  believe, —  for  the  town  clerk  has  told 
me  (from  the  access  he  has  had  to  the  old  records)  that  my 
name  was*  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Were  my 
living  descendants  here  present,  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
voting  with  my  grandchildren  on  this  important  question. 

"  Elderly  people  are  apt  to  be  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
landmarks,  rights  and  privileges,  habits  and  customs,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  give  up  their  old  school  districts.  How 
were  our  fathers  and  their  children  qualified  to  do  much  of 
anything?  They  gained  their  independence,  rights  and  lib- 
erties. We  have  had  self-taught  men.  Gen.  Joseph  B. 
Varnum,  I  believe,  never  went  through  college,  but  went  to 
congress,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house.  1  will  mention  a 
man  of  this  town,  who,  when  living,  was  about  my  age.  When 
young  he  had  little  or  no  chance  of  schooling,  but  he  im- 
proved daylight,  candle-light  and  torch-light  in  his  studies, 
to  acquire  an  education,  and  after  he  came  to  this  town,  he 
received  a  justice's  commission,  and  went  to  general  court 
repeatedly.  He  told  me  that  when  on  committees,  they  would 
put  it  on  him  to  cast  up  accounts,  as  he  was  expert  in  figures  ; 
he  Avas  a  ready  and  good  penman,  correct  speller,  and  used 
good  language  ;  he  was  qualified  for  business,  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  it.  That  man's  name  was  Jacob  Fisher,  senior.  He 
was  a  self-taught  man,  and  I  would  give  more  for  one  self- 
taught  man,  than  I  Avould  for  twenty  educated  things. 

"The  convention  that  framed  our  federal  constitution  were 
not  all  college-learnt  men.  Yet  they  were  as  wise  and  patri- 
otic an  assembly  of  sages  as  ever  adorned  a  convention  hall.. 
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I  would  raise  money  enough  to  qualify  every  male  child  for 
business  men,  and  even  functionaries,  and  also  for  govern- 
ing the  plough  handles  with  as  much  skill  and  pleasure  as 
did  Cincinnatus,  the  Roman  general.  Bat  there  appears  to 
be  a  high  fever  at  the  present  day  for  building  Babels,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  establish  high  schools  to  learn  the  con- 
founded languages.  I  have  heard  it  predicted  that  the  high 
schools  would  take  place  in  this  town  in  five  years  !  If  any 
should  say  that  there  would  be  a  tall  educating  ladder  erected, 
and  our  children  sent  up  to  the  moon,  and  there  kiss  the  old 
man,  I  would  not  gainsay  him.  If  such  a  tour  could  be  ef- 
fected', and  return  made  with  intelligence  hoiv  to  j^r event  the 
jpotato-rot,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

"  The  wise  man  has  told  us  that  man  is  grass ;  we  find  by 
observation  that  one  species  of  vegetation  will  take  the  place 
of  another,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  wheat  enough 
brouHit  into  Lancaster  to  root  out  all  the  tares. 

o 

"It  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  I  invented  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  country,  when  I  set  up  the  power 
loom,  and  wove  thirty  yards  of  good  shirting  cloth  from  yarn 
spun  in  Clintonville.  It  was  done  by  turning  a  crank,  as  it  was 
calculated  to  go  by  water.  This  was  done  about  thirty-nine 
years  ago.  That  loom  has  become  the  mother  of  villages,  and 
one  entire  city ;  [Lowell]  and  is  in  exercise  for  giving  laws 
to  Lancaster  and  the  country. 

"  If  I  had  the  money  which  I  might  have  made  by  that  in- 
vention, I  would  give  money  to  every  town  in  the  state  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  outside  districts.  I  will  stop, 
for  I  do  not  expect  to  gain  our  point  by  a  multitude  of  words, 
nor  to  lose  it  by  long  speeches." 

The  high  school  plan  was  defeated,  for  the  time,  but  was 
renewed  successfully  the  next  year.  Mr.  Rugg  was  right  in 
one  main  point,  which  was  that  the  children  living  in  remote 
parts  of  the  town,  had  rights  equal  to  those  whose  homes 
were  nearer  the  center.  And  it  is  now  the  well-established 
policy  to  educate  all  the  children  without  regard  to  district 
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limits,  and  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  enable  them  to  have 
schools  of  equal  length  and  value  throughout  the  town. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1849,  John  H.  Shaw,  Esq  ,  moved 
that  it  was  "  expedient,  proper,  and  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  one  or  more  schools  of  a  higher  order"  than  those 
then  existing.  He  also  moved  that  "  tw^o  such  public  schools 
should  be  established."  The  prudential  committee  men  of  the 
town  were  to  locate  the  two  schools.  The  cause  of  this  move- 
ment was  the  growth  of  Clintonville,  Avhere  the  population 
was  fast  increasing.  Capt.  Shaw  lived  in  the  Center,  (in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Royce,)  and  his  plan  contempla- 
ted a  school  in  Clintonville  and  another  in  the  Center,  to  ac- 
commodate, as  far  as  possible,  the  youth  of  the  whole  town. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  report- 
ed on  the  seventh  of  May.  The  majority  were  in  favor  of 
two  high  schools.  They  were  opposed  to  building  two  school- 
houses,  but  advised  hiring  a  room  in  the  academy  for  the 
school  in  the  Center,  and  in  the  chapel  for  that  in  Clinton- 
ville. The  minority  reported  in  opposition  to  the  whole  pro- 
ject, as  both  schools  would  be  south  of  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  subject  was  discussed  throughout  the  town,  and  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  it  was  voted  to  have  two  high  schools.  The 
first  was  to  be  kept  in  Clintonville,*  ten  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  second  in  the  Center  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
sum  of  $1,500  was  raised  for  these  schools.  At  the  same  time 
$2,700  was  devoted  to  the  district  schools.  This  amount  — 
$4,200,  —  exceeded  all  former  appropriations.  It  was  fixed 
that  thirty-five  scholars  should  make  a  school.  To  No.  2,  the 
sum  of  $75  was  accorded.  From  the  whole  amount  raised 
for  district  schools,  districts  1,3,4  and  7  were  each  to  receive 
$50,  in  addition  to  their  quota. 

The  town  of  Clinton  having  been  incorporated  in  the  winter 
of  1850,  two  districts,  Nos.  10  and  11,  were  taken  out  of  our 
list.  In  consequence.  No.  12  [New  Boston]  was  changed  to 
No.  10,  and  No.  13  [Center]  was  changed  to  No.  11,  which 
numbers  they  still  retain.  The  high  school  in  the  Center 
was  discontinued. 
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Ill  1851  an  important  change  was  effected.  On  motion  of 
Charles  Humphrey,  it  was  voted  to  abolish  the  school  dis- 
tricts ;  appraise  the  school-houses,  and  pay  the  avails  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district  in  proportion  to  their  tax.  The 
school  committee  were  authorized  to  select  as  well  as  exam- 
ine school  teachers.  The  sum  of  $1 ,500  was  raised,  with  the 
provision  that  the  superintending  committee  should  divide  the 
money  according  to  their  discretion.  This  action  was  au- 
thorized by  recent  legislation,  and  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
neficent and  equalizing  changes  ever  made  in  relation  to 
public  education.  Before  this  time  the  children  in  the  lar- 
ger districts  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  longer  terms,  and 
sometimes  of  better  teachers  than  those  in  districts  less  popu- 
lous .  By  degrees  it  has  come  to  pass  that  all  the  schools  are  in 
session  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  the  teachers  are  distribu- 
ted more  judiciously  than  they  could  be  possibly,  under  the 
old  system.  At  the  same  time  the  school  numbered  six  was 
abolished,  and  the  children  sent  to  Nos.  5  and  11. 

The  brick  school-house  for  No.  7,  [George  hill]  was  built 
in  1852,  costing  about  $800.  The  sum  of  $1,600  was  raised 
for  schools,  and  $200  for  a  public  singing-school,  free  to  all 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  At  the  April  meeting  measures 
were  taken  for  building  the  house  for  No.  9  school.  Sted- 
man  Nourse,  John  Bennett  and  Thomas  B.  Warren  were  the 
building  committee.  The  school  committee  were  joined  to 
the  building  committee  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  house. 
Half  an  acre  of  land  was  allotted  to  the  school.  With  rare 
sagacity  the  town  chose  Rev.  Messrs.  Packard,  Bartol  and 
Whittemore  a  committee  to  design  a  plan.  The  house  was 
not  to  cost  more  than  $1,000.  That  house  is  still  by  far  the 
best  specimen  of  school  architecture  in  the  town.  It  was 
well  built,  and  makes  a  very  pleasant  appearance. 

This  year  the  town  voted  that  the  prudential  committees 
should  engage  the  teachers,-  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  su- 
perintending committee,  and  that  the  former  should  make  re- 
pairs under  the  superintendence  of  the  latter. 
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At  the  fall  meeting,  November  2,  a  vote  was  passed  that 
the  buildino-  committee  for  No.  9,  should  erect  a  school-house 
for  No.  2.  This  house  was  also  well  built,  of  sound  lumber, 
and  is  still  in  good  repair.  However,  the  work  was  not  done 
till  next  year,  when,  April  4,  the  town  voted  that  No.  2  should 
be  provided  with  a  school-house  "  as  soon  as  may  be." 

At  the  same  meeting,  1853,  John  M.  Washburn,  Charles 
L.  Wilder  and  Matthew  F.  Woods  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  build  a  school-house  for  No.  10,  [South  Lancaster;] 
$2,000  were  appropriated,  and  the  committee  were  directed 
to  obtain  forty  rods  of  land  in  addition  to  that  already  be- 
lono-ino-  to  the  school.  The  land  cost  $200,  but  the  owner 
would  not  give  a  deed,  and  it  will  revert  to  the  heirs  when- 
ever the  town  ceases  to  occupy  it  for  school  purposes.  The 
land  in  Nos.  2  and  7  belongs  to  the  town. 

Matters  of  considerable  interest  came  before  the  town  in 
1854.  There  was  some  talk  of  enlarging  and  repairing  No. 
6  school-house  ;  of  building  a  new  house  for  No.  8,  and  of 
moving  the  house  of  school  No.  3  to  a  spot  on  the  new  cross 
road,  where  the  brick  school-house  now  stands  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  pine  grove.  The  last  two  plans  were  ef- 
fected in  due  time. 

September  9 ,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  see  if  the  academy 
could  be  purchased  for  a  school-house  for  No.  11.  Septem- 
ber 23,  the  report  came  that  the  academy  could  not  be  bought. 
On  the  tenth  of  October  the  committee  were  directed  to  in- 
quire if  the  academy  could  be  hired  by  the  town  for  the  term 
of  ten  years.  The  committee  reported,  the  same  day,  that 
the  proprietors  would  "  lease  the  lower  room  of  the  academy 
to  the  town  for  five,  seven  or  ten  years,  for  sixty  dollars  per 
annum,  and  make  such  repairs  as  the  town  shall  direct,  with 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  additional  repairs."  The  town 
was  to  provide  stoves  and  seats. 

The  subject  came  up  again,  November  13,  when  it  was  vot- 
ed to  "  buy  the  the  academy  on  terms  ofiered."  This  was  a 
new  phase  of  the  business.  The  price  demanded  for  the  acad- 
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emy  lot  and  building  was  $1,250.  The  conditions  were  that 
"  the  town  shall  ever  support  and  keep  the  building  in  good 
repair  in  every  part,  except  the  part  reserved  by  the  proprie- 
tors. The  upper  rooms,  together  with  the  wood  room  be- 
low, or  rooms  of  equal  convenience  and  accommodation  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  shall  be  reserved,  rent  free,  for  a  high 
school  or  academy,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  or 
their  successors ."  This  arrangement  or  something  like  it,  was 
effected. 

Silas  Thurston,  Stedman  Nourse  and  John  Bennett  were 
a  committee  chosen  in  1855  to  build  the  No.  8  school-house. 
The  old  house  for  No.  4,  was  repaired  next  year.  The  brick 
school-house.  No.  3,  was  ordered  in  1857,  and  $1,000  raised 
for  the  purpose.  A  year  later  it  was  voted  to,"  prosecute  all 
who  injure  school-houses."  The  money  raised  for  schooling 
was  $1,800.    In  1860  the  appropriaticm  was  $2,000. 

In  1862  the  duty  of  employing  teachers  was  again  given 
to  the  superintending  committee.  Owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  war,  probably,  the  appropriation  for  schools  was  cut 
down  to  $1,600. 

Again  the  town,  in  1863,  entrusted  the  hiring  of  teachers 
to  the  prudential  committee  men.  So  hard  was  it  for  the  sec- 
tions to  yield  this  point.    The  law  finally  settled  the  matter. 

The  school  money  for  1.863  was  $1,600.  This  was  raised 
at  the  March  meeting.  In  April  it  was  determined  to  have 
a  high  school,  and  $400  were  raised  to  support  it.  The  upper 
town  hall  was  given  for  the  accommodation  of  a  "  free  high 
school." 

The  town  directed  the  selectmen  to  put  the  school-houses 
and  out-buildings  in  repair. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  voted  that  the  "  superintending 
school  committee  shall  have  all  charge  of  the  school- houses, 
and  make  all  incidental  repairs  of  the  same,"  and  they  were 
empowered  to  enforce  certain  regulations  recommended  in 
their  last  report.    This  rule  is  still  in  force. 
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The  number  of  the  superintending  committee  was  increas- 
ed to  six  in  1863,  and  reduced  to  three  again  the  next  year. 
For  schools,  $2,000.    In  1865,  the  sum  was  raised  to  $2,200. 

The  reason  why  the  appropriation  was  reduced  to  $1,400 
in  1866,  is  to  be  found  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  town 
raised  $5,000  as  a  town,  and  the  same  sum  by  subscription, 
for  a  Memorial  Hall. 

The  next  year  the  appropriation  exceeded  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  except  just  before  the  separation  of  Clinton.  It  was 
$2,800.  From  this  year,  1867,  the  practice  of  drawing  or- 
ders by  the  school  committee  has  been  in  vogue.  The  vote 
reads:  "the  school  committee  are  instructed  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  all  monies  expended,  and  the  town  treasu- 
rer is  authorized  to  pay  money  on  their  order  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  appropriation  for  school  purposes." 

The  appropriation  in  1868  was  $2,400,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, $2,400,  besides  $400  for  repairs,  and  $200  for  a  sing- 
ing-school. In  1870,  the  first  appropriation  was  $2,700  for 
schooling ;  $300  for  repairs  ;  $100  for  apparatus,  and  $200  for 
singing,  amounting  to  $3,300.  Later  the  sum  of  $1 ,500  was 
added,  either  to  pay  for  scholars  sent  to  the  Lancaster  acade- 
my, or  to  establish  a  free  high  school.  The  town  was  divid- 
ed in  opinion.  It  was  voted  to  send  scholars  to  the  acade- 
my when  advanced  enough  to  enter  a  high  school.  It  was 
also  voted  to  establish  a  high  school  in  the  autumn.  But  at 
a  meeting  held  June  18,  a  vote  was  passed  to  "postpone  the 
highschoolfor  one  year  from  September  1,  1870."  Atthesame 
time  the  town  voted  to  "  pay  for  all  scholars  qualified  to  enter 
a  high  school,  at  Lancaster  academy,  said  scholars  to  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  school  committee,  and  to  be  under  their 
control,"  as  in  the  case  of  other  scholars  in  the  schools  of  the 
town. 

In  the  winter  of  1871  the  project  of  a  Normal  school  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  was  before  the  legislature.    On  the  sup- 
position that  the  location  was  still  undecided,  and  therefore 
open  for  competition,  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  made  suitable 
33 
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eflforts  to  secure  its  establishment  here.  A  special  town  meet- 
ing was  held  February  13,  when  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  the 
town,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  by  its  selectmen,  should  pe- 
tition the  legislature  to  establish  the  projected  Normal  school 
in  Lancaster."  A  committee  of  five,  Charles  L.  Wilder,  Mar- 
cus Ames,  Jacob  Fisher,  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  and  A.  P.  Mar- 
vin, were  chosen  to  present  the  claims  of  the  town  to  the 
general  court.  The  committee  appeared  before  the  educa- 
tional committee,  and  stated  that  the  town,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  had  offered  to  give  a  site  for  the  school,  but  very  soon 
found  that  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Several  towns  were  pres- 
ent on- the  same  quest,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  school  should  be  located  in  Worcester. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Henry  Wilder  offered  the  follow- 
ing motion,  which  was  adopted  :  "  that  the  school  committee 
be  requested  to  require  that  reading,  spelling  and  English 
grammar  be  made  distinct  and  primary  studies  in  the  high 
school;  and  that  no  pupil  of  the  high  school  shall,  in  school 
hours  j  study  any  language  but  English,  until  the  school  com- 
mittee shall,  after  full  examination,  certify  that  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  time  required  for  such  study  could  not  be  other- 
wise better  spent."  At  the  April  meeting  the  committee 
were  directed  to  "  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  the  high 
school."  The  sum  of  $4,000  was  raised  for  school  purposes. 
At  another  meeting,  July  5 ,  a  vote  was  passed  that  the  town 
would  pay  the  tuition,  at  the  Lancaster  academy,  of  such 
scholars  as  were  fitted  to  enter  a  high  school.  A  committee 
was  chosen  whose  duty  would  be  to  "  frequently  visit  the  Lan- 
caster academy,  examine  and  ascertain  the  branches  taught  to 
town  scholars,  and  what  progress  was  made,  and  report  to 
the  town."  The  committee  were  A.  P.  Marvin,  F.  H.  Thomp- 
son and  Mary  G.  Ware.  These  appointees  never  acted,  as 
the  duties  assigned  belonged  to  the  school  committee,  who 
alone  had  power  to  examine  schools.  Vocal  music  was  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  the  Center,  for  all  scholars  who  could  at- 
tend from  all  parts  of  the  town,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  by 
George  C.  Gardner. 
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At  a  meeting  in  1872,  September  7,  two  propositions  were 
before  the  town.  First,  to  authorize  the  school  committee 
to  send  scholars  to  the  academy,  if  fitted  to  attend  a  high 
school,  and  pay  their  tuition.  Second,  to  establish  a  high 
school.  Both  were  laid  on  the  table.  In  consequence  the 
school  committee  decided  that  they  were  not  authorized  to 
draw  orders  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  scholars  in  the  academy. 
The  town,  March,  1873,  voted  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  schol- 
ars, for  the  fall  term  of  the  preceding  year.  The  connection 
between  the  town  and  the  academy  now  terminated.  The 
trustees  of  the  academy  gave  up  their  organization,  and  pre- 
sented certain  articles  of  school  furniture  to  the  town. 

Strenous  efforts  were  made  in  1873  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a  school-house  in  the  Center,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  Caleb  T. 
Symmes,  Jacob  Fisher,  J ohn  Bennett  and  Henry  Wilder  were 
joined  to  the  school  committee,  with  directions  to  examine 
lots,  draw  up  a  plan,  and  report  to  the  town.  The  committee 
gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject ;  but  the  town  de- 
clined to  adopt  their  recommendation.  Repeated  attempts 
have  met  the  same  fate. 

The  school  committee  started  a  free  high  school  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  the  town  having  at  the  annual  meeting  raised  $1,200 
for  the  purpose.  The  teacher  for  the  first  term  was  Charles 
E.  Batchelder,  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney  was  assistant,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  the  situation  to  the  present  time.  Alfred  F.  Wash- 
burn, a  classmate  of  Mr.  Batchelder,  commenced  the  fall  term . 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  excellent  scholars,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  their  pupils,  and  the  community.  There  was  some 
deficiency  in  government  and  order .  LeRoy  Z .  Collins ,  a  grad- 
uate of  Bowdoin  college,  and  a  man  of  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  was  engaged  near  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1874,  and  has  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  to  the  present 
time.  The  average  attendance  has  been  between  forty  and 
fifty.    The  school  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
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Ill  1874  the  appropriation  for  schools  was  $5,000,  and  at 
the  same  time,  $600  were  raised  "to  improve  the  stairs  and 
pamt  the  school- rooms  in  the  town  hall."  The  expense  was 
about  $1,000.  Miss  Addie  C.  White  was  engaged  to  give  in- 
struction in  vocal  music.  She  gave  lessons  in  the  high  school, 
and  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  the  Center  and 
North  and  South  Lancaster.  The  scholars  of  George  hill 
school  attended  the  lessons  in  South  Lancaster.  This  was 
continued  with  success  the  next  year,  when  the  money  raised 
for  education  was  $6,000.  In  the  same  year,  1875,  the  sum 
of  $3,800  was  appropriated  for  building  a  new  school-house 
for  schools  number  four  and  five,  which  were  consolidated, 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  primaiy  and  grammar  school 
in  the  same  building.  The  old  school-houses  of  Nos.  4  and  5 
were  sold.  The  state  of  business  at  Ponakin  caused  some 
families  to  leave,  in  consequence  of  which  the  number  of 
scholars  has  not  warranted  the  division  of  the  school  into 
two  departments. 

The  appropriation  for  education  in  1876  was  $6,000,  be- 
sides the  income  from  the  state,  something  less  than  $200, 
and  also  the  tuition  of  scholars  from  other  towns.  The  ac- 
tual expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  about  $5,700.  In 
1877  the  sum  raised  for  schooling  Avas  $5,500,  in  addition  to 
income  from  other  sources,  which  amounted  to  about  $250. 

At  the  last  March  mcctiug,  1878,  the  town  adopted  a  series 
of  Rules  under  the  truant  laws.  It  was  voted  to  raise  $5,500 
for  schooling,  in  addition  to  the  income  from  the  state  school 
fund,  which  is  somethiug  less  than  $200,  and  the  amount  for 
tuition  of  out-of-town  scholars  in  the  high  school.  For  vocal 
music  in  the  schools  the  sum  of  $200  was  voted,  and  $100  for 
extra  repairs;  in  all,  about  $6,000.  An  eflbrt  Avas  made  to 
erect  a  new  school-house  in  the  Center.  Two  or  three  plans 
were  before  the  town,  at  successive  meetings,  but  none  of 
them  met  the  views  of  a  majority.  The  need  of  a  house  that 
will  accommodate  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools  is 
still  pressing. 
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Since  districts  were  nbolished,  and  the  whole  management 
of  schools  was  committed  to  the  superintending  committee, 
some  of  the  smaller  schools  have  been  discontinued.  This 
process  was  begun  in  1869-70,  when  three  ladies,  Mrs.  Ware, 
Miss  Bradley  and  Miss  Fisher,  were  on  the  committee.  There 
was  dissatisfaction  at  the  time,  and  the  action  was  reversed. 
But  in  a  few  years  there  was  a  general  conviction  that  the 
policy  was  right,  and  the  committee  have  now,  for  four  or 
five  years,  joined  the  scholars  of  No.  2  to  No.  1,  and  the  school 
in  No.  8  to  No.  11.  As  said  already  the  numbers  foui  and 
five  have  been  permanently  consolidated,  and  the  new  school 
is  number  four.  The  arrangement  of  the  schools  at  present 
is  as  follows.  A  high  school  in  the  Center  to  which  the  youth 
from  all  parts  of  the  town  resort.  A  grammar  school  in  the 
Center,  and  another  in  South  Lancaster.  A  primary  school 
in  the  same  places.  Schools  including  primary  and  grammar 
scholars,  in  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  7  and  9;  in  all,  ten  schools.  The 
music  teacher,  Miss  Ellen  S.Fisher,  visits  the  schools  once  a 
week,  except  the  more  remote,  which  she  instructs  several 
times  each  term.  The  teachers  have  the  scholars  practice  on 
a  given  lesson  every  day. 

Lancaster  has  long  held  a  high  rank  among  the  towns  in 
the  state,  in  the  matter  of  appropriating  money  for  education. 
The  amount  divided  among  the  scholars,  gives  for  each  one 
about  twenty  dollars.  The  town  stands  first  in  the  county, 
and  among  the  fifteen  or  twenty  highest  in  the  whole  state  in 
the  appropriation  per  head. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  superintend- 
ing school  committee  since  the  year  1842,  with  their  term  of 
service. 


Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears, 

1843-47 

Rev.  B.  Whitteraore, 

1844- 

-53 

Rev.  Charles  Packard, 

1843-54 

Rev.  J.  R.  M.  Eaton, 

1846,7 

Benjamin  Holt, 

1843-6 

John  H.  Shaw, 

1847, 

8 

Edward  P.  Whitman, 

1843 

Charles  G.  Stevens, 

1847, 

8,9 

Wright  Cummings, 

1843,4 

John  M.  Washburn, 

1847- 

-54 

Solon  Whiting, 

1843,4 

Rev.  George  M,  Bartol, 

1848- 

-72 

Ezra  Sawyer, 

1843,4 

G.  R.  M.  Withington, 

1848 
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George  W.  Burditt. 

1848,9 

E.  M.  Fuller, 

1868 

Silas  Thurston, 

1848-66* 

William  11.  McNeil, 

1869 

G.  M.  Morse, 

1848.9 

Rev.  George  T.  Leavitt, 

1869-71 

Rev.  C.  M.  Bowers, 

1849 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware, 

1869-71 

Rev.  Franklin  B.  Doe, 

1855-60 

Rev.  Quincy  Whitney, 

1869-71 

Wilder  S.  Thurston, 

1855 

Miss  Charlotte  Fisher, 

1869,70 

Levi  S.  Burbank, 

1855-7 

Miss  Levancia  Bradley, 

1869 

Rev.  Quincy  Whitney, 

1856,7 

George  W.  Howe, 

1870,1 

H.  C.  Kimball, 

1856-61 

Charles  F.  Wilder, 

1869-71 

Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence, 

1861-64 

J.  D.  Butler, 

1872-4 

Rev.  M.  U.  btebbins, 

1862-65 

Rev.  A.  r.  Marvin, 

1872-8 

C.W.  Burbank, 

1863-71 

Charles  L.  Wilder,  jr., 

1873-6 

Levi  Farwell, 

1863 

Dr.  F.  H.  Thompson, 

1874-6 

John  Cunningham, 

1863 

Edward  Houghton, 

1876-8 

William  A.  Kilbourn, 

1865-72 

Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney. 

1876-8 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  were  seven  men  on 
the  school  committee.  The  nmnber  has  varied  from  time  to 
time.  In  1863  three  were  added  to  the  committee  already 
elected,  for  some  special  purpose.  In  1871  the  number  was 
fixed  at  three,  one  to  be  chosen  each  year,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. By  resignation  or  removal  some  have  not  served  out 
the  term  of  their  appointment,  in  which  cases  the  vacancy  has 
been  filled,  till  the  annual  meeting,  by  the  school  committee 
and  selectmen  in  joint  convention.  The  members  who  have 
served  as  chairmen  are  Messrs.  Sears,  Packard,  Bartol,  Kil- 
bourn, Marvin,  and  perhaps  others. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  following  books  are  used  for  study  or  reference  in  the 
various  schools  and  the  list  is  here  inserted  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

Dictionaries^ — Webster  and  Worcester. 
Spellimg^ — Leach,  Soule  and  Campbell's  Hand  Book. 
Lmiguage  Series, — Pri'mer,  Lessons,  Composition,  Grammar, — 
Swinton. 

Writing, — The  Dnntonian  System. 
Drawing, — Smith. 

*  Several  intervening  years  excepted. 
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Singing^ — L.  W.  Mason's  Books  and  Charts. 
Geography, — Gnyot's  Physical  Geography,  Warren's  Primary  and 
Common  School  Geograph}^  Classical  Atlas. 
Physiology , — Brown . 
Botany^ — Graj-. 
Natural  Philosophy^ — Steele. 
Chemistry, — Steele. 
Mineralogy. — Teacher's  Notes. 
Zoology, — 
Geology, — 

Grammar, — Greene  and  Swinton. 
Arithmetic, — Eaton. 
Astronomy, — Peabody. 

History, — Higginson  and  Dickens,  Lyman's  Historical  Charts, 
Thalheimer's  General  History. 
Political  Economy, — Nordhoff. 
Algebra, — Eaton. 
Geometry, — Eaton. 
Trigonometry, — Eaton. 
English  Literature, — Gilman. 

French, — Bocher's  Otto's  Grammar  and  Reader  ;  Fleury's  French 
History ;  Selected  French  Plays ;  Fisher's  Readers ;  Spiers'  Dic- 
tionary. 

Latin, — Harkness'  Grammar  and  Reader ;  Sallust,  Caesar,  Vir- 
gil, Cicero. 

Greek, — Goodwin's  or  Crosby's  Grammar ;  Introductory  Greek 
Reader  ;  Anabasis  ;  Iliad. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1877,  after 
several  years'  experience.  It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  change. 
The  first  Diplomas  were  given  to  a  class  of  four  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term,  in  March,  1878. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year 

First  Term. 
American  History. 
School  Composition. 
Arithmetic. 
Botany.    *  Latin. 

First  Term. 
School  Composition. 
Arithmetic. 
Physiology. 
Latin.    *  French. 

Second  Term. 
American  History. 
School  Composition. 
Arithmetic. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

vSecond  Term. 

• 

School  Composition. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

Third  Term. 
American  History. 
School  Composition. 
Arithmetic. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Third  Term. 
Composition. 
Algebra. 

Physical  Geography. 
*  Greek. 

General  Exercises. 
DravvinfT.  Singing. 
Gymnastics. 

Select  readings  and  declamations  • 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term. 
General  History. 
Algebra. 

Physical  Geography. 

First  Term. 
English  Literature. 
Geometry.  Zoology. 
Political  Economy. 
Topical  lleviews. 

Second  Term. 
General  History. 
Algebra. 
Geology. 

Second  Term. 
English  Literature. 
.Political  Economy. 
Trigonometry. 

Chemistry.    Topical  Reviews. 

Third  Term. 
General  History. 
Geometry. 
Mineralogy. 

Third  Term. 
English  Literature. 
Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 
Topical  Reviews. 

Original  readings  and  declamations. 

*  Languages  optional  through  the  whole  course.  Public  literary  exercises  on  the 
last  Friday  afternoon  of  each  month. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  ACADEMY  AND  OTHER  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Lancaster  Academy  was  established  because  the  Latin 
grammar  school  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  a  portion  of  the 
families  for  a  higher  education.  A  law  passed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  colony,  required  towns  containing  a  hundred 
families,  to  maintain  a  grammar  school.  This  law  was  either 
enlarged  in  its  scope  by  subsequent  legislation,  or  liberally 
interpreted  by  the  people,  since  it  became  the  custom  in  some 
of  the  towns  to  have  the  ancient  languages  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  ,  This  was  the  case  here,  it  is  believed,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century .  There  was  a  stated  grammar  school 
in  Lancaster  before  1757,  as  we  learn  from  the  Records  that 
the  following  vote  was  passed  in  that  year,  "  Voted  that  the 
grammar  school  be  kept  in  each  precinct  —  Lancaster  and 
Sterling — according  to  what  they  pay."  In  1 7  62  Col.  Abijah 
Willard  and  others  had  leave  to  build  a  school-house,  on  pub- 
lic land,  not  far  from  the  meeting-house.  The  school-house 
was  probably  near  Dr.  Thompson's  corner.  Two  years  later 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  Levi  Willard,  Esq.,  a  gram- 
mar school  was  to  be  kept  in  the  Center,  the  ensuing  year, 
provided  the  petitioners  should  build  a  house,  and  support 
the  school,  "after  the  amount  of  their  taxes  had  been  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.''  But  the  school  alternated  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  town  until  Sterling  was  incorporated. 
In  1790  the  town  voted  to  build  a  school-house  opposite  the 
Mansion  house,  so  called,  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Edgecomb. 
It  stood  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Stowell.  After  the  division 
of  the  town,  in  some  of  the  years,  the  Latin  grammar  mas- 
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ter  taught  in  different  districts,  as  the  Center,  George  hill 
and  Ballard  hill.  Latin  was  taught  in  the  third  district,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  and  there  is  an  old  Latin  dictionary  still  in 
existence,  with  which  its  owner  once  knocked  the  school-mas- 
ter flat  upon  the  floor.  From  the  Records  of  No.  7,  or  George 
hill  school,  it  is  inferred  that  the  district,  at  times,  had  a  Latin 
master  at  their  own  expense. 

This  plan  of  a  migratory  school,  which  the  scholars  had  to 
follow  from  district  to  district,  or  abandon  continued  study, 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  desired  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  pass  beyond  the  branches  taught  in  the  ordinary 
schools.  As  early  as  the  year  1815,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Lancaster  and  some  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
united  together,  and  established  the  Lancaster  Academy .  Still 
the  town  made  an  annual  appropriation  for  a  Latin  grammar 
school,  though  not  without  opposition .  This  went  on  till  1823, 
when  sixty  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  Latin  grammar 
school ;  from  which  date  the  school  disappears  from  the  Rec- 
ords. 

Before  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Latin  grammar  school, 
a  brief  reference  should  be  made  to  the  masters  of  the  school, 
all  of  whom  were  respected  in  their  day,  and  some  of  whom 
obtained  a  lasting  reputation.  Not  repeating  the  names  of 
those  who  taught  the  classics  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  we  find  that  Edward  Bass,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1744,  and  became  the  first  Episcopal  bishop  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, taught  here  in  1746;  and  his  classmate,  Joseph 
Palmer,  afterwards  a  clergyman,  had  the  school  in  1 747.  Ed- 
ward Phelps,  and  Abel  Willard,  Esq.,  followed  in  1749-52. 
Hezekiah  Gates  was  master  in  1756,  and  Moses  Hemenway, 
afterwards  a  distinguished  minister  in  Wells,  Me.,  in  1757-9. 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Bunker  Hill  fame,  succeeded  him. 
Next  came  a  Mr.  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  Dr.  Israel 
Atherton,  the  first  liberally  educated  physician  in  Worcester 
county,  came  next.  His  name  occurs  often  in  our  annals* 
His  successor  was  Joseph  Willard,  afterwards  president  of 
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Harvard  University.  Then  came  Ensign  Mann,  Mr.  Brown, 
Joseph  Bullard,  Frederick  Albert,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  gradu- 
ates. Peter  Green,  M.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1766,  taught  here 
about  1767,  and  lived  here  as  a  physician  many  years  after- 
wards. He  removed  to  Concord,  N.  H. ,  where  he  was  active 
in  his  profession  in  1825,  at  the  great  age  of  91  years.  John 
Warner,  Robert  Fletcher  and  Dr.  Josiah  Wilder  taught  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution.  The  above  facts  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Willard. 

There  is  difficulty  in  tracing  the  succession  of  teachers  for 
some  years,  but  it  is  known  that  William  EUery  Channing, 
whose  fame  has  gone  out  Avherever  English  literature  is  en- 
joyed, was  master  of  the  school  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  names  of  his  immediate  successors  have  not 
been  found,  but  the  following  came  after  him:  viz.,  Solon 
Whiting,  Miss  Caroline  Lee  Whiting,  Miss  Ann  F.  Vose, 
Miss  Susan  Prescott,  Silas  Thurston,  Charles  Stedman  and 
Frank  Dana. 

LANCASTER  ACADEMY. 

As  said  above,  the  academy  was  founded  in  1815.  But  it 
seems  from  the  following  statement  of  the  venerable  Rev.  C. 
C.  Beaman,of  Boston,  a  descendant  of  Gamaliel  Beaman,  that 
there  was  a  school  here,  several  years  before,  which  was  called 
"the  academy."  Perhaps  this  was  a  preliminary  school  in 
order  to  see  if  an  academical  institution  could  obtain  support. 
One  of  the  earliest  masters  was  Abel  Whitney,  of  whom  and 
his  school,  Mr.  Beaman  gives  pleasant  reminiscences. 

"Mr.  Whitney  taught  in  a  building  called  the  Academy, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  town.  I  was  his  pupil  for  one 
winter  term,  about  1811,  while  spending  a  season  with  my 
grandfather,  Joseph  Beaman. 

"Very  pleasant  memories  come  back  tome  from  that  school. 
I  had  previously  spent  a  summer  term  at  the  school-house — 
No.  6, — taught  by  Mr.  James  D.  Farnsworth,  quite  a  young 
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man,  and  still  a  college  student.  He  became  a  Congregational 
minister. 

"  The  school  of  Mr.  Whitney  was  of  larger  pretensions  in 
its  size  and  fitting  up,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  scholars, 
and  more  advanced  studies.  *  *  *  It  embraced  students 
from  all  parts  of  Lancaster,  and  contained  pupils  of  advanced 
age,  and  of  both  sexes,  to  the  exclusion  of  younger  ones. 
*  *  *  The  older  boys  or  young  men  had  learned  some- 
thing by  report,  and  talked  freely  of  him,  leading  the  school 
to  expect  a  very  strict  disciplinarian.  I  remember  his  first 
entrance.  The  house  was  full,  and  a  tall,  stout  man  with  dig- 
nified step  and  self-possessed,  resolute  aspect,  entered  and 
walked  up  to  the  teacher's  desk.  All  eyes  were  intentlyfixed 
upon  him.  He  spoke  pleasantly,  and  mentioned  his  purpose 
of  dividing  his  school  into  classes  as  soon  as  he  could  learn  the 
capabilities  of  his  scholars.  Among  the  scholars  I  call  to  mind 
the  three  sons  of  Dr.  Thayer,  John  Eliot,  Nathaniel  and 
Christopher;  also  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Thayer;  two  daughters 
of  Mr.  Robert  Townsend,  one  of  whom,  (a  young  lady  gen- 
erally beloved  for  her  amiability  and  personal  attractions,) 
Mr.  Whitney  afterwards  married ;  Henry,  son  of  Dea.  Lane, 
Warren,  son  of  Robert  Townsend ;  and  the  families  of  Wy- 
man,  Stearns,  Whitney,  Torre3s  Stedman  and  Phelps,  who 
were  represented  by  sons  and  daughters. 

"  I  had  been  a  member  of  Lawson  Lyon's  academ}^  at  Bos- 
ton, where  my  father  lived,  and  Mr.  Whitney  had  heard  of 
the  school,  and  asked  me  many  questions  a1)out  it.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  reports  of  the  severity  of  the  teacher,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  hard  master,  and  there  was  very  little  scolding 
or  whipping.  The^^oung  ladies  were  very  sensitive  when  any 
severity  was  practised,  and  no  doubt  exercised  a  reasonable 
restraint  both  upon  the  teacher  and  the  biggest  boys.  I  was 
uniformly  kindly  treated  by  the  teacher,  and  I  recollect  no 
unkindness  extended  to  any  of  the  scholars.  He  kept  good 
order  in  the  school,  and  the  application  of  the  students  was 
of  a  commendable  character.    The  school  examination  at  the 
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close  of  the  term,  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  committee  men 
who  were  in  attendance. 

"The  principal  recreation  of  the  school  in  recess,  was  in 
skating  on  the  river,  *  *  *  and  there  was  no  quarreling 
among  the  boys,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  kindness  and  so- 
ciability. Looking  back  now  for  over  sixty  years,  I  recall 
with  pleasure  the  scenes  and  general  aspect  of  the  school- 
room and  the  grounds  adjacent,  while  I  was  a  pupil.  There 
is  nothing  to  cloud  the  remembrance,  and  much  to  admire  in 
the  deportment  and  intelligence  exhibited.  *  *  *  j  nev- 
er met  with  master  Whitney  after  leaving  his  school,  but  for 
some  time  heard  of  him  as  a  noted  teacher.  School-masters, 
after  we  grow  up,  assume  a  higher  place  in  our  grateful  mem- 
ories, as  we  realize  our  great  obligations  to  them,  and  very 
few  are  the  scholars  who  would  not  respond  cheerfully  to  the 
demand  for  a  subscription  to  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  Stone 
over  the  grave  of  an  instructor." 

To  proceed  with  the  narrative,  Mr.  Willard  said  in  1825, 
"  few  institutions  of  the  kind  have  probably  ever  done  more 
good.  Many  have  already  been  taught  there,  who  but  for  its 
establishment  would  have  been  much  less  favored  in  their  op- 
portunities for  learning." 

The  academy  was  now  located  on  the  Old  Common.  The 
Latin  grammar  school-house  which  was  erected  near  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stowell  in  1790,  was  moved  across  the  river,  and  on 
to  the  Common,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  academy.  Here 
it  remained  until  the  academy  building  on  the  Common  in  the 
Center  was  built  in  1825.  Afterwards  the  old  house  started 
again  on  its  travels,  and  finally  reached  its  present  location 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  of  John  A.  Rice,  in  South  Lancaster, 
where  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  meat  market. 

The  teachers  of  the  academy,  while  on  the  Old  Common, 
seem  to  have  been  superior  men  ;  some  of  them  have  acquir- 
ed a  wide  reputation.  The  first  was  Silas  Holman,  M.D.  He 
was  here  in  the  summer  of  1815,  and  then  removed  to  Maine, 
where  he  was  a  practising  physician. 
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Jared  Sparks  had  charge  of  the  academy  one  year,  from 
the  autumn  of  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1815, 
and  was  tutor  there  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  Lancas- 
ter. He  became  distinguished  as  a  clergyman  in  Baltimore, 
as  the  editor  of  the  JVbrth  Ainerican  Review,  and  as  president 
of  Harvard  University.  His  most  lasting  title  to  fame  is  found- 
ed on  his  biographical  and  historical  labors. 

John  W.  Proctor,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1816,  had  the 
care  of  the  academy  one  year.  He  was  afterwards  attorney 
and  counsellor  at  law  in  Danvers,  where  he  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  his  profession,  and  as  a  public  man. 

George  B.  Emerson,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1817,  and  was  a  tutor  therein  from  1819  to  1821, 
taught  the  academy  two  years  from  the  summer  of  1817. 
Mr.  Emerson  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
country. 

The  next  principal  was  Solomon  P.  Miles,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1819,  and  tutor  from  1 821  to  1823,  who  conducted 
the  school  through  the  two  years  commencing  with  August, 
1819.  He  was  afterwards  preceptor  of  the  high  (English 
classical)  school  in  Boston. 

Nathaniel  Wood,  another  Harvard  graduate,  1821,  and  tu- 
tor in  the  years  1823  and  1824,  was  here  two  years,  closing 
in  1823.  He  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Fitchburo^,  where  he  was  a  leader  of  the  bar  durinsf  a  lono^ 
and  busy  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  also  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1853. 

Levi  Fletcher  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  from  August, 
1823,  about  one  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, like  his  immediate  predecessors,  having  taken  his 
degree  in  1823.  In  1825  he  was  chaplain  on  board  the  frig- 
ate Macedonian. 

The  next  preceptor  was  Nathaniel  Kingsburj'-,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  class  of  1821,  in  Harvard,  but  left  during  the  third 
year.    He  came  to  Lancaster  in  the  fall  of  1824,  and  con- 
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tinued  at  the  head  of  the  school  during  several  sessions.  The 
academy  sustained  a  high  character  for  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. 

He  was  followed  by  John  H.  Warland,  formerly  a  well- 
known  editor,  Martin  Lincoln,  father  of  Mrs.  Prof.  Wal- 
ton, Mr.  Cummings  and  Henry  Kimball,  still  kindly  remem- 
bered by  many  pupils. 

As  already  stated,  the  academy  was  first  opened  on  the  Old 
Common  about  1815.    At  that  time  several  important  families 

lived  there,  and  Mr.  Higginson,  father  of  Col.  T,  W. 

Higginson,  was  residing  in  Bolton.  These  families  naturally  set 
up  the  school  in  the  place  most  convenient  to  themselves.  Be- 
fore following  the  academy  to  its  new  location  in  the  Center, 
it  will  be  pleasant  to  linger  awhile,  and  in  the  company  of  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  brilliant  circle  on  the  Old  Common, 
learn  something  of  literary  life  there  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
The  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
P.  Peabodt,  widely  and  favorably  known  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  as  an  author  and  educator,  gives  a  view  of  one  stratum 
of  society  in  Lancaster  which  could  be  derived  from  no  other 
source.  She  came  hither  in  1820,  with  her  father,  who  was 
a  physician.  There  were  three  daughters  in  the  family,  who 
have  since  become  distinguished.  One  was  the  wife  of  Haw- 
thorne ;  another  of  Horace  Mann,  and  the  third  is  the  writer 
from  whom  we  quote. 

"It  had  been  represented  to  us  that  a  girls'  school  was 
wanted,  and  as  I  had  been  educated  chiefly  by  my  parents  for 
a  teacher,  I  was  to  have  this  school.  This  proved  a  failure, 
for  it  was  not  a  good  locality  for  a  girls'  school ,  especially  one 
that  must  depend  for  scholars  on  other  places,  because  there 
was  a  boys'  school  there,  and  boys  were  boarding  all  over 
town.  Nevertheless  I  did  keep  school  there  more  than  a  year, 
and  had  some  pupils  from  out  of  town,  nearly  as  old  as  my- 
self, and  one  was  older." 

She  then  speaks  of  the  founders  of  the  school,  and  some 
of  the  first  teachers,  whose  names  have  been  given  already. 
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With  such  instructors  the  school  had  great  success.  The  wri- 
ter proceeds  :  "  Many  boys  were  sent  to  board  in  town,  and 
go  to  the  school.  There  were  also  two  young  southerners 
named  Allston,  who  were  confided  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Lyman 
Buckminster,  who  was  paid  a  liberal  salary  to  prepare  them 
for  college  ;  and  he  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  James  G.  Carter. 
Mr.  Carter  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Warren  Colburn 
who  had  inspired  him  with  his  own  idea  of  reforming  educa- 
tion. 

The  old  Stillwell  house,  so  called,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  state  for  the  Industrial  school  for  girls,  and  which  was 
burned  in  1876,  was  occupied,  at  the  time  of  Miss  Peabody's  res- 
idence here,  by  "  Capt.  Eichard  Clevehmd  and  his  very  re- 
markable wife.  Capt.  Cleveland  had  retired  on  his  fortune 
gained  in  a  successful  mercantile  career  begun  in  Salem,  where 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  born,  and  whence  he  first  set  sail 
for  India  as  a  sea-captain  in  the  employ  of  Hasket  Derby, 
senior.  But  he  soon  worked  on  his  own  account,  and  was 
one  of  those  navisrators  who  or^mized  the  wide  commerce  of 
Salem.  He  was  a  noble,  original,  heroic  character,  who,  in- 
spired with  the  love  that  was  eventually  crowned  by  a  most 
happy  marriage,  worked  with  the  enthusiasm  and  self-devo- 
tion of  an  old  knight  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  win  a  for- 
tune for  his  bride  elect,  and  with  a  kindred  high  sense  of 
honor.  His  two  volumes  of  voyages  indicate  the  exception- 
al character  of  his  career.  In  the  course  of  it  he  met  and 
united  in  a  bond  of  friendship,  (as  exceptional  as  his  love,) 
with  Mr.  Shaler,  who  subsequently  bought  and  lived  in  that 
same  house." 

Pleasantly  mingling  her  own  life  here  with  that  of  the  cul- 
tivated friends  among  whom  she  moved, — one  of  the  young- 
est and  most  accomplished  of  them  all,  though  only  seven- 
teen,— Miss  Peabody  proceeds.  "As  soon  as  we  arrived  in 
Lancaster,  we  were  called  upon  by  Dr.  Thayer,  who  gave 
me  his  youngest  daughter  for  a  pupil ;  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
called  and  invited  me  most  cordially  to  her  house,  where 
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every  evening  there  was  tin  assemblage  of  all  those  who  were 
interested  in  education,  a  subject  in  which  Mrs.  Cleveland 
was  wholly  absorbed,  having  herself  educated  her  three  boys 
with  help  in  the  last  years,  of  Messrs.  Sparks,  Emerson  and 
Miles,  to  all  of  whom  her  hospitable  mansion  Avas  a  home, 
and  she  was  their  most  respected  and  beloved  counsellor. 
She  had  studied  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  without  losing  her 
own  originality,  and  she  believed  a  true  and  natural  educa- 
tion the  foundation  stone  of  the  national  edifice.  The  even- 
ings at  her  house  were  the  greatest  inspiration  to  all  these 
educators.  I  had  my  own  ideas  already  very  strongly  fixed 
as  to  the  principles,  and  was  very  eager  to  learn  methods  more 
natural  than  those  of  the  ordinary  schools.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral educational -Revival  at  this  time. 

"There  I  met  Colburn,  and  learned  from  his  own  lips  his 
idea  of  making  children  discover  and  make  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, which  he  proposed  to  teach  very  difii'erently  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  arithmetic  came  to  be  taught.  He  be- 
lieved his  plan  of  leading  children  to  discover,  could  be  ap- 
plied to  every  science.  Mr.  Carter  undertook  to  carry  it  out 
in  the  science  of  geography.  Colburn  suggested  to  me  that 
it  was  the  true  way  to  teach  grammar.  But  it  was  not  merely 
new  methods  of  intellectual  education  that  were  discussed  at 
these  symposia  at  Mrs.  Cleveland's,  but  the  necessity  and 
method  of  building  up  character  on  the  Christian  and  heroic 
ideal,  of  inspiring  children  Avith  the  power  to  educate  them- 
selves— anticipating  Froehel.'" 

Passing  over  for  the  present,  other  passages  in  the  letter 
of  Miss  Peabody,  the  following  is  pertinent  to  this  place. 
"  The  mother  of  Rev.  William  H.  Channing,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  noblest  Avomanhood,  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, and  had  recently  left  Lancaster  when  I  went  to  live 
there.  She  had  retired  thither  in  her  early  AvidoAAdiood,  and 
put  her  son  at  the  academy.  At  her  house  had  died  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Eloise  Payne,  elder  sister  of  Howard  Payne,  Avho 
was  called  the  American  Roscius  when  a  boy,  and  who  is  still 
34 
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known  by  his  beautiful  song  '  Home,  sweet  home.'  This  gift- 
ed woman  lies  under  a  simple  monument  in  the  graveyard  on 
the  Common,  which  was  erected  by  the  now  venerable  John 
Palfrey,  who  was-a  pupil  of  the  father  of  Eloise,  and  school 
companion  of  herself,  and  who  thus  wished  to  testify  his  re- 
spect and  love  for  the  inspirer  of  his  youth  and  companion  of 
his  studies. 

"  When  I  think  of  these  two  years  of  my  life  at  Lancaster, 
it  seems  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  the  Ideal.  The  enthusi- 
asm for  study  among  the  young  people ;  the  enthusiasm  of 
educating  in  the  teachers ;  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  na- 
ture,' the  classic  music  which  always  formed  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  which  Mrs.  Cleveland  always  played  to  her 
husband,  who  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  she  never  allowed  any 
visitor  to  interrupt  it ;  Mr.  Cleveland's  unwordly  nobility  of 
character,  all  blend  to  make  it  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  this 
^  work-day  world.'  Life  has  never  seemed  to  me  tame  or 
uninteresting  anywhere ;  but  this  season  is  glorified  in  my 
memory  not  merely  by  the  subjective  enthusiasm  of  my  own 
youthful  season,  but  by  the  objective  reality  of  so  many  rare 
individualities  congregated  together." 

The  writer  of  the  above  left  Lancaster  in  1822  or  1823,  and 
the  academy  was  transferred  two  years  later  to  the  Center. 
Mr.  Willard  informs  us  that  a  "  subscription  to  erect  a  new 
building  in  the  center  of  the  town  "  was  made  in  April,  1825. 
A  large  and  ample  sum  was  obtained  for  this  purpose  with  but 
little  difficulty.  The  land  just  south  of  the  chureh — the  town 
hall  has  since  been  placed  between — was  given  by  Messrs. 
Horatio  and  George  Carter,  who  with  their  brothers,  also  sub- 
scribed most  liberally  to  the  undertaking.  A  new  and  very 
tasteful  building  of  l)rick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  cu- 
pola and  bell  was  erected.  It  was  intended  to  add  to  the 
academy,  a  "distinct  and  permanent  school  for  females,"  but 
this  part  of  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  have  been  realized. 
Instead  of  that,  girls  were  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the 
academy. 
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Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  already  mentioned,  held  the  position 
of  principal  after  the  academy  was  established  in  the  Center, 
but  the  duration  of  his  mastership  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  school  seems  to  have  declined,  and  the  Records  of  the 
academy  do  not  give  the  names  of  successive  teachers,  if  any 
there  were,  for  several  years. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  building  was  completed  and 
the  academy  was  opened  in  the  Center,  a  change  was  effected 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  company.  A  meeting  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  education  of  their  children,  in  a  good 
private  school,"  was  held,  March  9,  1847,  in  the  academy 
building.  Henry  Swift  was  chairman,  and  Wilder  S.  Thurs- 
ton secretary.  Mi'.  Swift  explained  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Washburn,  Lincoln, 
Whiting,  Humphrey,  King,  Thurston,  Shaw  and  Vose  upon 
the  expediency  of  the  undertaking.  The  meeting  resolved  to 
purchase  the  building,  if  practicable,  and  to  see  how  many 
shares  would  be  taken  by  the  company  present,  at  $25  per 
share.  Sixteen  shares  were  taken  on  the  spot,  and  a  com- 
mittee,—  John  M.  Washburn,  Henry  Swift  and  Dr.  Lincoln 
—  was  chosen  to  procure  subscriptions  to  purchase  the  build- 
ing. Fifty  shares  were  needed  for  buying  the  building.  Rev. 
Charles  Packard  and  Capt.  Shaw  were  added  to  the  commit- 
tee, who  were  requested  to  report  "regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  company.*' 

At  a  meeting  held  one  week  later,  the  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  applying  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. This  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  committee  were  di- 
rected to  petition  to  be  "  allowed  to  hold  real  and  personal 
estate  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars."  Here  follows 
a  list  of  the  original  subscribers,  with  the  number  of  their 
shares. 


Henry  Swift, 
Stedman  Nourse, 
John  H.  Shaw, 
Henry  Lincoln, 


4  shares. 
1  " 
1  " 
1  " 


Orice  King, 
Nathaniel  Gage, 
J.  M.  Washburn, 
S.  J.  S.  Vose, 


1  share. 

1  " 

2  " 
1  " 
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Joel  W.  Phelps, 
Charles  Humphrey, 
Thomas  B.  Warren, 
Ephraira  C.  Fisher, 
John  G.  Thurston, 
George  Howard, 
Matthew  P.  Woods, 
Charles  Packard, 
Jacob  Fisher, 
Luther  Billings, 
Anthony  Lane, 
Charles  L.  Wilder, 
Nathaniel  Chandler, 
Ezra  Sawyer, 
Sidney  Harris. 

Others  soon  became  proprietors  by  purchasing  shares  of 
the  original  subscribers,  or  new  shares.    These  were  George 
M.  Bartol,  Jeremiah  Moore,  Jonas  Goss,  Dolly  Chandler,  i 
G.  F.  Chandler,  Peter  T.  Homer,  Curtis  P.  Smith. 

An  act  of  incorporation,  signed  by  Gov.  George  N.  Briggs,  ^ 
April  7 ,  was  obtained,  which  authorized  the  "  Lancaster  Acad-  j 
emy  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate"  amounting  to  $25,-  | 
000,  which  was  to  be  devoted  "exclusively  to  the  purposes  | 
of  education."    This  act  was  accepted,  June  7,  when  an  or-  " 
ganization  was  effected,  and  a  rule  adopted  that  each  proprie- 
tor, whatever  his  number  of  shares,  should  be  entitled  to  only  | 
one  vote.   The  following  officers  were  chosen  :  Henry  Swift,  j 
president ;  John  M.Washburn,  secretary  ;  Charles  Packard,  j 
John  H.  Shaw,  John  G.  Thurston,  Henry  Wilder,  Charles  | 
Humphrey,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Henry  Lincoln,  trustees. 

The  president  reported,  August  23 ,  that  the  academy  build-  9 
ing  had  been  bought  for  $1,100,  when  it  was  voted  to  put  the  1 
house  in  order,  and  to  procure  a  teacher.  liev.  Charles  Pack-  I 
ard  was  chairman  of  the  c;ommittee  for  the  latter  purpose.  I 
The  building  and  h)t  were  purchased  of  John  Bennett,  James  I 
Pitts  and  Moses  Stow  of  Lancaster,  and  Joseph  Whitney  of  'I 
Bolton.  'M 


1  shai' 

1  " 

1  " 

1  " 
2 

1 

2  " 

1  " 

3  " 
1 

2  " 
2  " 

9  " 


Josiah  Fay,  1  share. 

Wilder  S.  Thurston,  1  " 

G  R.  M.  Withington,  2  " 

Alanson  Chase,  1  " 

George  Stratton,  1  " 

S.  H.  Turner,  1  " 

Charles  Sawyer,  1  " 

Samuel  Carter,  1  " 

Ephraim  Fuller,  1  " 

Henry  Wilder,  2  " 

James  Pitts  &  Co.,  1  " 

Hollis  Davis,  1  " 

John  Bennett,  1  " 

Solon  Whiting,  1  " 

Samuel  A.  Hastings,  1  " 
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The  meeting  in  May,  1848,  requested  the  trustees  to  "ad- 
vertise for  a  teacher,  and  offer  the  use  of  the  room  rent-free, 
with  such  assm'ance  of  aid  as  they  can  obtain."  Action  was 
taken  in  June,  looking  to  an  arrangement  with  District  No.  13, 
for  procuring  a  teacher  in  connection  with  the  district.  In 
July  a  committee  was  chosen  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

At  a  meeting,  April  16,  1849,  the  committee  having  the 
care  of  the  buikling  were  authorized  to  rent  the  upper  rooms 
to  the  town  for  a  year  from  the  first  of  September,  for  sixty 
dollars,  with  the  privilege  of  removing  the  partition,  and 
erecting  additional  seats  at  the  expense  of  the  lessees.  It 
appears  from  the  Records  that  the  committee.  May  7,  were 
authorized  to  grant  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms,  on  the  same 
terms,  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kimball,  provided  the  town  did  not 
want  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  high  school.  Turning  to  the 
town  Records,  we  find,  under  date  of  June  11,  that  a  vote 
was  passed  in  favor  of  two  high  schools,  one  of  which  was 
to  be  in  Clintonville,  and  the  other  in  the  Center,  to  be  kept 
ten  months.  Proba1)ly  an  arrangement  was  effected  for  that 
year,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Kimball  was  the  teacher.  The  next 
year  the  town  w^as  divided,  and  its  population  being  dimin- 
ished about  one-half,  it  was  not  required  by  law  to  sustain  a 
high  school. 

The  next  year  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms  was  granted  to 
a  competent  teacher,  and  the  lower  room  to  school  district 
No.  11,  for  forty  dollars.  By  the  division  of  the  town,  dis- 
tricts No.  10  and  11  had  been  set  off,  and  the  old  district  No. 
13  became  No.  11,  or  the  Center  district.  Mr.  H.  C.  Kim- 
ball had  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms  for  a  year  from  the  first 
day  of  September,  1850.  Mr.  Kimball  had  charge  of  a  school 
in  the  academy  building  for  several  years.  In  1851  he  had 
the  free  use  of  the  upper  rooms,  besides  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  fuel  a,ud  incidental  expenses. 

Efforts  were  made  by  some  of  the  proprietors  in  1851  and 
the  year  following,  to  sell  the  property  and  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds, but  without  success.    The  rent  of  the  lower  rooms  to 
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the  district,  brought  into  the  treasury  from  forty  to  sixty  dol- 
lars a  year.  In  1854  an  arrangement  was  proposed  with  the 
town  for  the  use  of  the  lower  rooms  during  live  years,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  sixty  dollars,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  moneys 
needed  to  improve  the  rooms  ;  or  for  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  the  corporation  making  all  necessary  repairs  and 
addition  of  furniture. 

Several  meetings  were  held  in  the  year  1854  with  reference 
to  selling  the  academy  building  to  the  town,  for  the  use  of 
district  No.  11,  and  finally  it  was  voted  to  make  the  sale  for 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  the  follow- 
ing itmong  other  conditions, viz.,  "the  upper  rooms,  together 
with  the  wood  room  below,  or  rooms  of  equal  convenience 
and  accommodation  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shall  ever  be  re- 
served, rent-free,  for  a  high  school  or  academy,  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  trustees  and  their  successors."  This  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  fourteen,  but  the  seventeen 
voters  held  only  twenty-two  shares,  while  the  fourteen  held 
twenty-seven  shares. 

November  15,  at  a  meeting  held  this  day  the  trustees  were 
authorized  and  requested  to  "  execute  a  deed  of  conveyance 
of  the  academy  lot  and  building  to  the  town  of  Lancaster," 
for  school  purposes.  This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  eighteen 
to  two.  In  consequence  of  this  action,  a  vote  was  passed, 
April  16,  1855,  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  several 
shareholders  $26.28  on  each  share  held  by  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  farther  proceedings  of  the 
corporation,  while  it  existed,  or  notice  any  changes  in  its  or- 
ganization. The  use  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  academy  was 
given  to  Mr.  Kimball  until  1861,  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen 
years,  when  he  withdrew,  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the 
times.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  raging,  one  of  the  ear- 
ly efiects  of  which  was  to  withdraw  scholars  from  private 
schools.    Mr.  Kimball  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Hathaway  was  granted  the  free  use  of  the 
"academy  rooms  and  all  the  apparatus  and  privileges  belong- 
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ing  thereto,"  by  a  vote  passed  April  18,  1862.  Mr.  Edward 
Houghton  had  a  simihir  privilege. 

In  1863,  October  6,  Mr.  William  A.  Kilbourn  was  granted 
the  free  use  of  the  academy,  and  also  fifty  dollars  for  the  year 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  December.  A  similar  grant  of 
money  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Kilbourn  had 
charge  of  the  academy  until  the  winter  of  1872-3,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  vigor  and  success.  At  a  meeting.  May  30, 
1870,  it  was  voted  to  "tender  the  use  of  the  upper  room  in 
the  academy  building  to  the  school  committee."  At  the  town 
meeting  on  the  seventh  of  March  preceding,  a  vote  was  passed 
to  send  scholars  properly  qualified  to  the  Lancaster  academy, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Kilbourn.  The  academy  had  now 
the  use  of  the  upper  town  hall,  ^nd  the  town  had  the  use  of 
the  upper  rooms  in  the  academy  building,  by  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment. The  academy  and  high  school  were  united  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  academy  corporation  was  dissolved,  by  a  vote 
passed  on  the  first  of  March,  1873.  Since  then  the  towm  has 
maintained  a  free  high  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  HON.   JAMES  G.  CARTER. 

Mr.  Carter  took  his  degree,  with  high  honors,  at  Harvard 
in  1820,  and  soon  entered  upon  his  work  as  an  educator.  He 
began  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilder,  on  the  Old  Common,  but 
soon  came  to  the  Center,  and  opened  his  school  in  the  Pop- 
kin  house,  (now  the  barn  of  Wm.  H.  McNeil).  He  soon 
proved  himself  "  worthy  of  the  family  name  of  Eev.  Thomas 
Carter,  of  whom  Gov.  Winthrop  said,  'he  was  apt  to  teach.' 
He  gathered  around  him,  as  pupils,  a  family  of  young  men. 
They  were  boys  who  needed,  for  a  time,  a  closer  supervision 
than  the  college  faculty  could  give.  Some  of  them  were  of 
southern  birth,  and  these  especially  taxed  his  wisdom  and 
patience  to  the  utmost." 

The  statistics  of  his  school  are  not  at  hand,  but  it  is  known 
that  he  gave  special  attention  to  his  scholars  four  or  five  years^ 
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when  he  became  interested  in  other  literary  and  educational 
work.  However,  he  taught,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  sev- 
eral years  longer,  while  giving  attention  to  other  pursuits  of 
a  private  and  public  nature. 

Mr.  Carter  took  an  active  part  in  the  plan  for  removing  the 
academy  from  the  Old  Common  to  the  Center  in  1825,  and 
for  a  time  had  the  principal  care  of  the  institution.  Besides, 
his  general  influence  in  favor  of  a  higher  condition  of  the 
schools,  was  very  great. 

"For  more  than  twenty  years,"  says  one  who  holds  his 
memory  sacred,  "  young  men  at  the  most  critical  point  in  their 
history,  were  placed  under  his  influence,  and  to  him  many  a 
useful  and  honorable  life  owes  its  success.*' 

The  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Carter  over  his  pupils  was 
peculiar.  Says  one  of  his  pupils,  "it  was  never  his  habit  to 
reprove  the  boys  in  each  other's  presence,  but  they  always 
felt  that  the  master's  eye  was  on  them.  The  power  of  the  eye 
in  discipline,  was  a  vital  point  in  his  educational  system.  A 
tremendous  force  lay  in  his  steady,  searching  glance.  It  was 
like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear ;  before  it  all  false  and  con- 
temptible things  shrank  to  their  true  proportions." 

PROF.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL'S  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  year  1853,  May  11,  the  "New  England  Normal  In- 
stitute" was  opened,  on  which  occasion  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Russell,  stating  the  origin  and  design  of  the 
school.  He  had  been  engaged  as  an  educator  for  many  years, 
and  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  A  Normal  In- 
stitute had  been  started  by  him  in  New  Hampshire,  but  he 
was  induced  by  flattering  prospects  to  undertake  a  new  en- 
terprise in  Massachusetts.  The  public  spirit  of  the  citizens 
induced  him  to  select  this  town  as  the  seat  of  the  institution. 
There  were  already  two  or  three  Normal  schools  in  the  state, 
but  it  was  believed  thiit  an  institution  of  higher  grade  would 
meet  a  general  want. 
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The  school  started  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  with 
an  able  and  accomplished  corps  of  teachers,  and  an  encourag- 
ing number  of  scholars.  The  following  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  in  the  list  of  instructors  :  Prof.  Russell,  principal ;  Dana 
P.  Colburn,  Henry  C.  Kimball,  Herman  Kriisi,  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney,  William  J.  Whitaker,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Symmes  and  Miss 
Anna  IT.  Russell,  besides  assistant  teachers  and  occasional 
lecturers.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Lowell  Mason,  Calvin 
Cutter,  Prof.  S.  S.  Green  and  Francis  T.  Russell. 

There  Avere  about  eighty  scholars  during  the  first  term. 
The  total  number  for  the  academic  year  1853-4,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine.  These  came  from  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  from  seven  or  eight  different  states. 

Such  a  school  was  an  honor  to  the  place,  and  a  benefit  to 
the  CO  m  m  on  wealth .  B  u  t  i  t  was  s  o  o  n  bro  u  ght  to  an  end.  Per- 
haps  its  success  hastened  its  close.  The  state  was  stimulated 
to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  in  the  Normal  schools.  In 
this  way  the  necessity  for  the  "Institute  "  was  removed,  and 
as  a  private  enterprise  it  could  not  compete  with  public  in- 
stitutions. The  ground  was  cut  from  under  the  Institute  and 
it  ceased  to  be  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  But  it  had  wrouo^ht 
a  good  work  whose  influence  will  be  felt,  far  and  wide,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  demonstrated  what  a  Normal  school 
should  and  might  be,  and  raised  the  standard  of  education  in 
public  schools  of  every  grade,  as  well  as  in  academies  and 
other  private  seminaries.  Thus  this  apparent  failure  was  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  efforts  of  Prof.  Russell's  noble  and  be- 
neficent life. 

There  have  been  other  private  schools  in  the  town,  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  and  taught  by  competent  teachers.  But  suffi- 
cient space  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  other  matters 
are  pressing  for  room.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  recent 
times,  the  public  schools,  including  the  primary,  grammar 
and  high  schools,  are  so  good  that  there  is  little  call  for  pri- 
vate instruction. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


PKIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Private  libraries,  as  the  words  are  here  used,  include  those 
belonging  to  individuals,  and  those  which  are  formed  by  a  com- 
pany clubbing  together,  and  using  the  books  in  common.  The 
volumes  may  be  used  exclusively  by  the  owners,  or  let  out  at 
a  small  price,  per  day,  or  week,  or  month.  By  a  public  li- 
brary is  meant  one  which  belongs  to  a  parish,  church,  town, 
or  city,  the  volumes  of  which  are  circulated,  without  charge, 
among  the  families  composing  those  bodies. 

The  first  library  of  which  any  trace  is  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  town,  was  the  property  of  the  first  minister,  Eev.  Joseph 
Rowlandson.  No  catalogue  of  it  remains,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  respectable  in  the  number  and  value  of  its  vol- 
umes. Being  a  man  of  some  culture  and  taste,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  enjoyed  good  books.  In  order  to  sustain  him- 
self twenty  years  in  the  ministerial  office  in  the  same  parish, 
he  must  have  had  some  resources  besides  his  native  sense. 
Living  remote  from  other  towns,  he  must  have  depended 
mainly  on  his  own  library  for  works  needed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  discourses. 

His  parishioners  probably  had  little  leisure,  even  if  they  had 
the  taste  for  reading.  Every  family  had  its  bible  and  psalm 
book,  and  some  religious  reading  besides.  Probably  some 
brought  volumes  of  sermons  and  other  works,  like  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrs, from  England.  We  can  easily  believe  that  such  a  man 
as  Major  Wilhird,  though  his  life  was  filled  with  business, 
both  private  and  public,  would  have  a  shelf  or  two  of  val- 
uable works  in  his  house,  relating  to  religion,  history  and 
biography. 
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The  Rev.  John  Whiting  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner 
were  "university  men,"  or  graduates  of  "old  Harvard,"  and 
without  doubt,  owned  and  used  books  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  besides  a  commentary,  a  body  of  divinity,  vohimes 
of  sermons  and  other  works  in  different  branches  of  reading 
or  study.  The  next  minister,  Mr.  Prentice,  must  have  had  a 
respectable  collection  of  books.  Mr.  Hancock  in  his  funeral 
sermon  says,  that  "  God  gave  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned." 
As  that  gift  of  God  is  always  conveyed  to  a  man  through  the 
use  of  his  own  faculties  in  studying  the  works  of  God  and  the 
writinofs  of  other  men,  the  inference  is  warranted  that  Mr. 
Prentice  was  familiar  with  valuable  works  in  sacred  and  secu- 
lar literature.  Like  other  ministers  in  early  times,  he  gave 
instruction  to  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  college, 
as  well  as  to  other  young  men  and  women  who  desired  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  their  studies  than  could  be  done  in  the  town 
schools.  Before  his  decease  there  were  several  families  in  the 
town — Wilders,  Willards,  Houghtons  and  others — who  were 
above  the  average  in  cultivation  and  intelligence.  The  elder 
Joseph  Wilder  was  a  judge,  and  his  son  Joseph  was  rising  in 
reputation  as  a  public  man.  Col.  Samuel  Willard  was  prom- 
inent in  the  colony,  and  his  three  sons  who  resided  here, 
Abijah,  Abel  and  Levi,  were  all  men  of  ability  and  informa- 
tion. Abel  was  a  highly  respected  lawyer.  Doubtless  their 
houses  contained  many  volumes  of  substantial,  though  few  of 
light  reading. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  was  a  man  of  letters.  He 
read  and  taught  the  classics.  The  testimony  of  his  survivors 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  was  familiar  with  a  laro-e  ransfe 
of  literature.  As  there  was  no  library  nearer  than  Cambridge, 
his  chief  supply  of  reading  must  have  been  in  his  study. 
Among  his  students  was  Mr.  Samuel  Locke,  afterwards  a 
minister,  and  president  of  Harvard  college.  His  influence 
was  in  favor  of  liberal  culture,  and  a  generation  grew  up 
around  him  who  were  interested  in  good  books.  Just  before 
the  close  of  his  ministry  a  library  was  formed,  which  proved 
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that  there  was  a  reading  class  in  the  town,  and  which  served  • 
to  promote  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  the  better  grade  of 
literature. 

THE  LANCASTER  LIBRARY. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  1790,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Lancaster  Library,  over  which  Dea.  Cyrus 
Fairbank  presided.  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  Esq.,  was  clerk. 
A  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  frame  by-laws,  and  report 
a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Israel  Atherton,  Esq.,  Capt.  Samuel  Ward,  Lt.- 
Col.  John  Whiting,  William  Stedman,  Esq.,  and  Timothy 
Whiting,  jr.,  Esq. 

This  committee  reported  on  the  eighteenth,  and  the  "  Reg- 
ulations "  which  they  recommended  were  adopted.  The  pre- 
amble will  bear  perusal.  It  reads  as  follows  :  "  We  the 
subscribers  to  the  foUowins:  x-^rticles,  beinof  sensible  that  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to 
promote  individual  happiness,  but  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
society,  by  making  '  man  mild  and  sociable  with  man  ; '  and  it 
being  incumbent  on  us  as  msmbsrs  of  a  free  and  independent 
community,  to  use  our  endeavors  to  preserve  the  liberty,  free- 
dom and  happiness  we  enjoy  ;  and  convinced  that  we  cannot 
effect  this  in  a  more  eligible  way  than  by  enlarging  our  minds 
with  such  useful  knowledge  as  will  best  serve  to  increase  our 
estimation  of  such  invaluable  blessings, — do  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  severally  and  reciprocally  promise  and  agree  to  and 
with  each  other  that  we  will  associate  ourselves  together,  and 
purchase  a  Lihrarj/^  to  be  denominated  Lancaster  Library, 
and  to  consist  of  such  books  as  we  shall  in  future  agree  to 
purchase  under  the  regulations  hereafter  expressed,  which  reg- 
ulations we  solemnly  promise  to  observe  and  keep." 

This  preamble  is  followed  by  twenty-one  Articles  which 
provide  for  the  election  of  otlicers,  the  purchase  and  custody 
of  books,  and  their  circulation  among  the  proprietors.  The 
li])rary  was  always  to  be  kept  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
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meeting-house.  A  person  conlcl  become  a  proprietor  by  being 
elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  paying  three  doUars,  at  least, 
and  signing  the  articles  of  agreement.  A  proprietor  living 
within  five  miles  could  keep  a  book  six  weeks ;  between  five 
and  ten  miles,  three  months  ;  upwards  of  ten  miles,  four 
months.  A  fine  of  two  pence  for  everyday  beyond  the  time 
was  levied. 

Many  will  be  gratified  by  seeing  a  list  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, as  it  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading  fami- 
lies in  the  town,  at  the  time,  as  well  as  some  from  other  towns,, 
incliidino'  Rindoe,  N.  H. 


Samuel  Ward, 
Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
Daniel  Stearns, 
Benjamin  Wyman, 
David  Phelps, 
Jonas  Lane, 
Michael  Newhall, 
Isaac  Fisher, 
Joseph  Wales, 
Nathaniel  Wyman, 
Edward  Clarke, 
Jeremiah  Ballard, 
Nathaniel  Eaton, 
Samuel  Bugg, 
Elisha  Allen, 
John  Thurston, 
William  Stedman, 
Asa  Warner, 
Seth  Payson, 
Daniel  Goss, 
Catharina  G.  Hickling. 
Josiah  Bowers, 
Pearson  Thurston, 
John  Ballard, 
Thad.  Pollard, 


Richard  Haven, 
Cyrus  Fairbank, 
Jsrael  Atherton, 
Jonathan  Whitney, 
Edm.  Heard, 
Eben'r  Torrey, 
Ephraim  Carter,  jr., 
John  Maynard, 
John  Whiting, 
Levi  Holden, 
Jona.  Wilder, 
Henry  Haskell, 
Jonas  Fairbank,  jr., 
Joseph  Carter, 
William  Wilder, 
Josiah  Flao-o;, 
Ch.  Carter, 
Jona.  Prescott, 
Paul  WiUard, 
Thomas  Ballard, 
Jacob  Fisher, 
Joseph  W.  Page, 
Eli  Stearns, 
John  Prescott,  jr., 
Benj.  Houghton, 


Nath.  Willard, 
Robert  Phelps, 
Thomas  Legate,  jr., 
Robert  Townshend, 
Joel  Phelps, 
Joseph  Rogers, 
Amos  Farrington, 
Isaac  Willard, 
John  Wilder, 
Edward  Goodwin, 
Sam'l  J.  Sprague, 
W.  Cleveland, 
John  Carter,  jr. , 
Charles  Bridge,  jr., 
John  Goodwin, 
William  Bridge, 
Titus  Wilder,  jr., 
Joseph  Leach, 
John  White,  jr., 
Seth  Sergeant. 
Moses  Smith,  jr., 
John  Prentiss, 
Joel  Wilder, 
Moses  Rice. 


The  company  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers,  giving  names  and  titles,  Mr.  Joseph  Wales,  librarian  ; 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  treasurer  ;  Timothy  Whiting,  jr.,  clerk  ; 
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Lt.-Col.  Edmund  Heard,  Lt.-Col.  John  Whiting,  Mr.  Josiah 
Flagg,  committee.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  and  the  master 
of  the  Latin  grammar  school  for  the  time  being,  were  by  an- 
nual vote,  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  library.  The  same 
13rivilege  was  given  to  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  after  his  settlement. 

The  first  list  of  books  comprises  sixty  works,  but  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  is  not  given.  It  was  probably  above  one  hun- 
dred, as  it  included  Addison's  Spectator  in  eight  volumes, 
and  the  historical  works  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  Rollin,  Robert- 
son, Voltaire,  Catherine  Macaulay,  and  John  Adams'  Defence 
of  American  Constitutions.  It  was  really  a  choice  collection, 
containino^  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  the  folio winof  authors  : 
Milton,  Cowper,  Pope,  -Gay,  Thomson,  Young,  Barlow, 
Dwight,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Mason,  Blair,  Richardson,  Bec- 
caria,  Brydone,  Montesquieu,  Ferguson,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  Price,  John  Adams,  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
Dr.  Morse's  Geography  and  others.  The  first  bill  for  books 
after  deducting  "  ten  per  cent,  for  part,  and  five  per  cent,  for 
part,"  was  £38-13-2.  American  history  was  not  neglected, 
as  shown,  by  the  purchase,  at  first,  or  later,  of  Ramsay's 
American  Revolution,  Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  Belknap's 
New  Hjimpshire,  AVilliams'  Vermont,  Trumbull's  Coiniecticut. 
Volumes  of  sermons  and  other  religious  works  added  value 
to  the  library. 

In  1792  these  works  were  added:  The  Man  of  Feeling, 
The  Lounger,  The  Mirror,  Evelina,  Man  of  the  World,  and 
Children's  Friend.  Miss  Burney  was  then  in  the  full  glow  of 
her  reputation,  and  her  novels  were  eagerly  read,  not  only 
by  the  crowd  of  novel  readers,  but  by  such  men  as  Burke  and 
Johnson,  with  delight.  Mr.  Torrey,  the  treasurer,  was  also 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  the  Encyclopaedia,  which  came  in 
numbers. 

It  would  be  needless  to  give  the  annals  of  the  Lancaster  Li- 
brary from  year  to  year.  There  were  changes  in  the  mem- 
bership by  additions  and  removals,  and  changes  in  the  officers 
by  election  ;  there  were  frequent  additions  to  the  library  by 
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purchase  or  gift,  and  occasionally  volnmes  were  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  others  more  desirable.  For  example,  the  meet- 
ing in  1795  voted  that  the  standing  committee  should  "ex- 
change Smollett's  History  of  England  for  other  books,  giv- 
ing a  preference  to  those  included  in  the  catalogue  of  books 
to  be  purchased,  and  those  on  the  subject  of  Divinity."  The 
reason  for  dropping  Smollett  is  not  given,  but  perhaps  it  is 
to  be  found  in  that  elaborate  dulness  which  is  so  urdike  the 
vivacity,  sense  and  wit  of  his  novels. 

Forty-eight  volumes  were  bought  in  1797,  among  which 
were  Hunter's  Biography  in  three  volumes  ;  Addison's  Evi- 
dences, Watts  on  the  Mind,  Paley's  Philosophy,  and  Eviden- 
ces of  Christianity,  Baron  Trenck,  Life  of  Franklin,  and 
Goldsmith's  Poems.  In  some  years  there  were  purchased  as 
much  as  forty  dollars  worth  of  books. 

In  the  year  1800,  "seven  of  the  proprietors  of  the  library, 
desirous  of  forming  themselves  and  associates  into  a  society 
or  body  politic,  for  the  express  purposes  of  holding,  increas- 
ing, preserving  and  using  such  library,"  requested  William 
Stedman,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  grant  a  warrant  to 
some  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing.  The  subscribers 
were  John  Whiting,  Samuel  Ward,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  John 
Ballard,  Josiah  Bowers,  Edward  Goodwin  and  Joseph  Wales. 
By  this  operation  the  Lancaster  Library  was  changed  to  the 
"Social  Library,"  at  a  meeting  held  May  5,  1800,  when  Is- 
rael Atherton  was  called  to  the  chair.  Thanks  were  voted  to 
Dea.  Wales  for  his  services  as  their  clerk  and  librarian  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Josiah  Fhigg  was  chosen  clerk  and  li- 
brarian; Ebenezer  Torrey,  treasurer  ;  Eli  Stearns,  collector. 
The  standing  committee  elected  were  Jonathan  Wilder,  Josi- 
ah Bowers,  Edward  Goodwin.  An  assessment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  each  share  was  levied.  The  Records  show  how- 
ever, that  the  title  of  Lancaster  Library  was  occasionally 
used. 

Among  the  volumes  added  in  1801  were  Lathrop's  Ser- 
mons, Whitby's  Discourses,  and  Camilla,  by  Miss  Burney. 
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The  next  year  these  were  bought,  besides  other  vahiable 
works,  viz.,  Campbell  on  Miracles,  Mrs.  Chapoiie's  Letters, 
Voliiey's  Travels  and  Lectures  on  History,  Winthrop's  Jour- 
nal, and  Hannah  More's  Strictures  on  Female  Education. 

A  new  set  of  regulations  and  by-laws  was  adopted  in  1805, 
which  are  of  no  interest  now,  and  probably  were  of  little  con- 
sequence at  the  time,  it  being  one  of  the  amusements  of  soci- 
eties of  the  kind  to  tamper  and  fuss  with  their  constitution  and 
laws.  A  matter  of  much  more  serious  importance  was  the  lay- 
ing of  taxes ,  and  the  collecting  of  those  unpaid .  In  1 8 1 1  an  ex- 
amination brought  out  the  factthatthe  "  unpaid  taxes  "  between 
1804  and  1811  amounted  to  more  than  forty  dollars.  The 
income,  however,  enabled  the  committee  to  make  valuable 
additions  to  the  library  in  1812,  such  as  Clark's  Travels  in 
Russia,  Turkey,  etc.,  and  Siliiman's  Travels,  both  works  of 
great  interest  at  the  time,  and  still  readable,  Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington,  and  works  of  Hannah  More  and  Mrs.  Opie. 
In  the  years  following  Shakespeare's  Works  were  purchased, 
and  the  Novels  and  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

In  1823  it  was  voted  to  allow  the  account  of  the  clerk  and 
librarian,  and  the  policy  of  paying  him  for  his  services  was 
endorsed.  Ten  dollars  was  the  compensation  for  two3^ears. 
By  this  time  many  of  the  generation  who  instituted  the  li- 
brary had  passed  awajs  but  their  successors  appear  to  have 
supported  it  vigorously  by  making  additions  of  standard  as 
well  as  less  durable  works.  The  North  American  Review, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals  of  the  first  class 
were  taken.  By  degrees,  as  new  authors  became  conspicu- 
ous, their  writings  were  obtained.  Prescott,  Dickens,  Irving, 
Bulwer,  Allison,  and  Stevens  the  traveler,  furnished  a  large 
quantity  of  choice  reading.  I'aken  as  a  whole  the  collection 
was  of  a  high  order  of  literature  for  general  perusal.  It  re- 
flected credit  on  the  community  which  could  be  interested 
by  it,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought  and 
sentiment  in  proportion  as  it  was  read. 
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At  length  in  1850,  for  some  cause  unrecorded,  the  com- 
pany ceased  to  be,  and  the  books  were  sold  at  auction.  The 
whole  number  sold  was  about  one  thousand  and  twenty.  The 
price  obtained  per  volume  was  small  compared  with  the  cost 
or  the  value  of  the  works,  but  as  they  were  purchased  in 
great  measure,  by  the  owners  of  the  library,  the  loss  was  of 
no  account,  and  the  books  went  into  fiimilies  where  they  sup- 
plied the  next  generation  with  a  generous  and  nourishing 
mental  pabulum. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

Before  the  Social  Library  was  scattered,  a  new  enterprise 
was  started  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  hundreds  of 
small  libraries  in  different  sections  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  plan  was  to  have  a  small  but  choice  library  in  every  school 
district.  It  is  not  known  how  extensively  this  plan  was  car- 
ried out,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  towns  em- 
ployed these  auxiliaries  to  the  sj^stem  of  public  instruction. 
Lancaster  was  in  this  list  of  towns,  and  some  of  its  districts, 
at  least,  had  libraries  of  their  own. 

For  example,  the  old  third  district,  according  to  the  ancient 
book  of  Records,  whose  first  date  is  December  1,  1800,  avail- 
ed itself  of  this  aid.  The  first  minute  relating  to  the  district 
library  is  under  the  date  of  August  21,  1844,  and  reads  as 
follows  :  "  Chose  B.  Whittemore,  C.  Atherton  and  C.  Studley 
a  conmiittee  to  report  rules  and  regulations  for  the  library." 
The  rules  having  been  reported,  they  were  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  They  need  not  be  recited,  as  they  simply  provided 
for  the  custody,  circulation  and  security  of  the  books.  The 
circulation  was  confined  to  the  district,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission, they  were  allowed  to  go  beyond  its  bounds.  Some- 
times districts  whose  libraries  consisted  of  different  works, 
made  an  exchange,  and  thus  doubled  their  facilities  for  good 
reading.  The  selection  was  judicious,  having  been  recom- 
mended by  those  who  knew  the  wants  of  the  public  in  the 
line  of  miscellaneous  literature.  The  "Family  Library"  so 
35 
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called,  well  remembered  by  elderly  people,  was  a  component 
part  of  many  school  libraries. 

This  arrangement  lasted  in  district  No.  3,  until  the  year 
1859,  when  it  was  "  voted  to  sell  the  Library  at  auction,  Mon- 
day evening,  March  9,  at  6  o'clock,  and  the  proceeds  to  go 
for  paying  in  part  for  the  outline  maps,  and  varnishing  the 
same."  This  last  item  indicates  the  time  when  outline  maps 
were  introduced,  and  hung  upon  the  walls  of  school-rooms. 
It  was  a  starting  point  in  the  better  study  of  maps.  The 
action  of  the  third  district  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
what  was  done  in  other  districts  of  the  town.  By  this  means 
an  entertaining  and  useful  kind  of  reading  was  supplied  to 
families  in  all  sections  of  Lancaster. 

SUNDAY   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Before  the  district  libraries  were  sold  and  scattered,  the 
churches  had  begun  to  supply  the  children  and  youth  with  a 
new  species  of  literature,  under  the  name  of  Sunday  or  Sab- 
bath school  books.  These  books  are  well  printed  and  hand- 
somely illustrated.  With  some  exceptions,  the  reading  is  of 
a  wholesome  character,  tending  to  promote  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  the  young.  Probably  the  books  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  read,  worn  out  and  given  away  by  our  Sunday 
school  libraries,  would  amount  to  several  thousand.  The  li- 
brary of  the  First  and  the  Evangelical  Sunday  school,  each 
numbers  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  there  was  an  awa- 
kened interest  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
landscape  gardening.  At  that  time  agricultural  libraries  were 
established  in  many  towns.  The  same  set  of  works  formed 
the  bulk  of  these  collections.  Lancaster  had  a  library  of  the 
kind.  At  first  owned  by  individuals,  it  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  town,  and  became  a  part  of  the  i)ublic  library.  The 
number  of  volumes  was  above  one  hundred  and  fifty,  includ- 
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ino-  thirty-six  volumes  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Agricultural  Reports. 

This  Avas  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  list  of  authors  :  Liebig,  G.  P.  Marsh,  H.  Col- 
man,  J.  F.  W.  eTohnson,  Dodd,  Langstroth,  C.  L.  Flint, 
Nichols,  Donald  G.  Mitchel,  Stephens,  Buel,  Fessenden, 
Breck,  Downing,  Emerson,  Olmsted,  and  others. 

LIBRARY  CLUB  OF  LANCASTER. 

The  Social  Library  was  dissolved  in  1850,  but  as  there 
was  a  need  of  something  of  the  kind,  a  new  organization  was 
effected  the  next  year  which  took  the  name  of  the  Library 
Club  of  Lancaster.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at 
the  town-house,  December  1,  1851,  with  Henry  Wilder  in 
the  chair,  and  Henry  C.  Kimball  as  secretary.  A  commit- 
tee of  three — Henry  Lincoln,  J.  L.  S.  Thompson  and  H.  C. 
Kimball — was  chosen  to  request  some  magistrate  to  call  a 
legal  meeting,  and  also  to  prepare  a  code  of  by-laws,  for  the 
association.  Accordingly  George  R.  M.  Withington,  Esq., 
issued  a  warrant,  under  which  a  meeting  was  held  on  the 
seventeenth  of  December.  Dr.  Lincoln  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  when  John  M.  Washburn  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
C.  A.  Rand,  clerk.  It  was  voted  that  those  present  should 
"  become  a  corporation  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided."  A  code  of  by-laws  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen,  was  adopted.  H.  C.  Kimball  was  elected 
secretary  and  sworn  into  office.  A  paper  containing  the 
names  of  twenty-four  signers  was  read,  each  signer  pledging 
the  sum  of  three  dollars  annually.  After  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  and  a  book  committee, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Monday,  December  22,  the  Club  met,  and  placing  Mr. 
Henry  Wilder  in  the  chair,  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers, as  follows.  President,  Henry  Wilder  ;  Vice-president, 
J.  L.  S.  Thompson  ;  Treasurer  and  Collector,  Julius  H.  Sied- 
hof.    The  following  were  the  first  committee  for  the  purchase 
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of  books.  Eev.  George  M.  Bartol,  liev.  Charles  Packard, 
Henry  Lincoln,  M.  D.  and  H.  C.  Kimball,  the  secretary,  and 
Miss  Mary  G.  Chandler.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  original 
members,  with  their  own  signatures. 


Samuel  J.  S.  Vose, 
Emily  Leigliton, 
Jacob  Fisher, 
H.  L.  Thurston, 
J.  Forbush,  of  Bolton, 
S.  B.  Dodge, 
Sarah  A.  Lane, 
J.  E.  Edwards, 
C.  Sweetzer, 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Homer, 
John  M.  Washburn, 
Mary  G.  Chandler, 
Eliza  Ann  Walton. 


George  M.  Bartol, 
Charles  Packard, 
Henry  Lincoln, 
H.  C.  Kimball, 
Julius  H.  Siedhof, 
Francis  F.  Hussey, 
Christopher  A.  Rand, 
C.  T.  Symmes, 
f  J.  L.  S.  Thompson, 
Henry  Wilder. 
The  following  joined  soon  after. 
C.  L.  Wilder, 
G.  E,.  M.  Withington, 

The  same  officers  were  chosen  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
with  the  following  book  committee,  Rev.  Messrs.  Packard 
and  Bartol,  and  Marj^  G.  Chandler. 

At  a  meeting  held,  January  8,  1853,  it  was  provided  that 
an  "  inventory  be  kept  by  the  librarian  of  the  cost  of  all  books 
purchased  for  the  library,  and  of  the  time  when  they  are  pur- 
chased ;  "  also  that  the  book  committee  should  procure  a  book 
in  which  a  list  of  the  books  purchased,  and  at  what  price, 
should  be  kept.  The  meeting  discussed  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a Natural  History  Association  in  connection  with 
the  Library,"  after  which  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bartol  that  a 
"committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  expenses 
necessary  for  commencing,  and  to  suggest  a  plan  for  further 
action."  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Bartol,  Wil- 
der and  Thompson  were  chosen. 

The  first  gift  of  books  to  the  uew  library  was  made  by  C. 
Gaytou  Pickman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  but  formerly  a  resident 
of  Lancaster,  and  owner  of  the  estate  now  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Elmina  Greene,  lie  presented  the  "  Works  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  six  volumes."  This  was  the  edition  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett. 
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The  first  annual  report  was  made  at  the  meeting-  in  the 
early  part  of  1853,  but  was  confined  to  proceedings  previ- 
ous to  November  29,  of  the  preceding  year.    At  that  time 
there  were  twenty-five  members,  all  of  whom  except  the  li- 
brarian, Mr.  Vose,  had  paid  an  assessment  of  three  dollars. 
As  the  librarian  provided  a  room  and  gave  his  services,  he 
was  not  assessed.    The  sum  of  $73.38,  including  $1.38  in 
fines,  had  been  received  into  the  treasury,  and  $58.30  had 
been  expended  for  books  and  periodicals.    As  showing  the 
character  of  the  library,  the  following  list  of  periodicals,  and 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  books  are  given.    North  American 
Eeview,  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Edinburg, 
North  British ,  Westminster  and  London  Quarterly  Reviews, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  Horticulturist.  Among  tlie  books 
were  Lake  Superior,  by  Agassiz  and  Cabot ;  Young's  Chron- 
icles of  the  Pilgrims  ;  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  First  Plant- 
ers of  Massachusetts  ;  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Southey  ; 
Irving's  Columbus,  Sketch  Book,  and  other  works;  Life  of 
Franklin  by  Sparks  ;  Old  Red  Sandstone,  by  Hugh  Miller; 
Earth  and  Man,  by  Guyot ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Jef- 
frey, and  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.    The  number  of 
volumes  purchased  was  thirty -five ;  the  number  given,  was 
sixty-seven.    Among  the  donors  were  Henry  Wilder,  Mary 
G-.  Chandler,  George  M.  Bartol,  Charles  L.  Wilder,  Capt. 
Hussey,  Dr.  Thompson,  G.  R.  M.  Withington  and  H.  C. 
Kimball,  besides  several  from  members  of  congress  and  other 
men  in  public  life. 

The  ofiicers  were  re-elected,  December,  1853,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  Dr.  Siedhof  ceased  to  be  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ball took  both  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Kimball 
was  added  to  the  book  committer.  Provision  was  made  for 
printing  one  hundred  copies  of  the  catalogue,  and  it  was  voted 
that  any  person  might  have  the  "  benefit  of  the  library  by  pay- 
ing one  dollar  per  quarter."  The  committee  voted  the  ad- 
dition of  several  new  works  of  great  value,  such  as  Macau- 
lay's  England,  2  volumes;   Sparks'  Life  of  Washington; 
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Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  ;  Crayon  Miscellany  and  five 
other  works  by  Irving;  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  Long- 
fellow's Poems,  and  others.  Quite  a  number  of  volumes  were 
received  hy  donation ;  among  others,  ninety-six  numbers  of 
Littell's  Living  Age,  from  Kev.  G.  M.  Bartol ;  eight  bound 
volumes  of  Niles'  W eekly  Register,  from  Dr.  Lincoln,  and 
Harris'  Report  on  Insects,  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  1854  Dr.  Thompson  was  librarian,  and  continued  in  that 
charge  as  long  as  the  Club  existed.  Rev.  Mr.  Packard  had 
left  town,  and  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  book  committee. 
Otherwise  it  remained  the  same.  The  oflicers  were  unchang- 
ed. And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Messrs.  Wilder,  Thomp- 
son and  Kimball  retained  the  offices  of  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  secretary  and  treasurer,  until  the  Club  was  dissolved 
in  1862.  The  same  was  true  of  the  book  committee,  except 
that  the  librarian,  Dr.  Thompson,  was  added  in  1857 .  Among 
the  works  in  1854  were  five  volumes  of  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States ;  Works  of  Addison  in  five  volumes  ; 
Household  Words,  eight  volumes  ;  Boswell's  Johnson,  two 
volumes  ;  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  four  volumes  ; 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Campbell  and  Rogers,  each  one  vol- 
ume, and  the  Autobiography  of  Hugh  Miller.  The  whole 
number  of  bound  volumes  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

At  a  meeting  held  February  2, 1855,  it  was  moved  that  the 
price  of  shares  should  be  twelve  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  or 
in  successive  yearly  subscriptions.  Proprietors  of  more  shares 
than  one,  should  have  a  vote  for  each  share,  not  exceeding 
three  ;  but  no  member  could  vote  while  indebted  for  assess- 
ments or  fines.  At  a  meeting  in  November,  1856,  these 
propositions  were  adopted,  with  the  addition  that  transient 
readers  might  take  books  at  twenty -five  cents  per  quarter. 
Subsequently  the  price  was  put  at  fifty  cents,  and  Saturday 
afternoon  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  taking  out  books.  Three 
dollars  was  the  assessment  for  1857. 
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The  farther  history  of  the  Library  Club  need  not  be  given 
in  detail.  A  few  items  will  be  of  interest.  By  a  report  made 
in  1859,  it  appears  that  four  persons  owned  one  share  each, 
and  thirteen  owned  two  shares.  A  valuable  book-case  was 
given  by  Mr.  Bartol. 

The  question  of  giving  the  library  to  the  town  was  mooted 
at  a  meeting,  November  26,  1860,  and  referred  to  the  book 
committee  to  consider  and  report.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  now  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-three. 
The  committee  to  whom  the  matter  of  donating  the  library 
to  the  town  was  referred,  reported  to  the  Club,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1861,  that  they  "had  not  thoroughly  considered 
the  subject,  but  their  impression"  was  that  the  time  was  not 
favorable ,  owing  to  the  "  distracted  condition  of  the  public 
mind  and  the  probable  increase  of  taxes." 

The  subject  was  before  the  Club  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
January  1,  1862.  It  appears  that  the  Agricultural  Library 
Association  had  sent  the  Club  a  vote  purporting  that  they 
viewed  with  "  favor  the  proposition  to  grant  to  the  town  the 
use  and  care  of  the  two  libraries,  on  pi'oper  and  suitable  con- 
ditions, to  be  made  the  basis  for  a  future  town  library."  After 
a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  following  action  was 
unanimously  taken.  "The  proprietors  of  Lancaster  Library 
believing  that  a  public  library  in  the  town,  to  which  all  can 
have  access,  would  greatly  aid  the  cause  of  education  and  good 
morals,  by  affording  to  the  young,  innocent  and  profitable 
reading,  and  to  all  the  means  of  knowledge  and  mental  im- 
provement, desire  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. They  therefore  ofi'er  to  the  town  their  library  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volumes,  on  condition  that  the  town 
will  this  year  appropriate,  as  a  foundation  for  a  public  town 
Library,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls, 
and  thereafter  annually  for  three  years  appropriate  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents  on  each  of  its  ratable  polls,  for  its  increase." 
Those  present  to  Vote  were  Henry  Wilder,  at  whose  house 
the  meeting  was  held,  G.  M.  Bartol,  Dr.  Thompson,  F.  F. 
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Hussey,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Thurston,  Miss  M.  A.  Thayer,  Miss 
Mary  G.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Emily  Leighton  and  H.  C.  Kimball. 
Mr.  Wilder  was  charo^ed  with  the  business  of  brinj^ino:  the 
proposal  before  the  town  at  the  ensuing  March  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Kimball  was  requested  to  procure  the  signatures  of 
the  proprietors  to  the  proposal.  The  action  of  the  town  was 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal.  The  h^st  meeting  of  the 
Library  Club  was  held,  August  16,  Avhen  Dr.  Thompson  was 
chosen  secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Kimball,  who  had  left  the 
town  It  was  stated  that  the  town,  at  a  legal  meeting  in  April, 
had  accepted  the  oifer  made  by  the  Club.  A  report  was  made, 
showing  that  the  sum  of  $12.10  was  in  the  treasury,  when 
it  was  "  voted  that  the  members  of  the  Library  Club  hereby 
make  over  such  funds  as  now  remain  in  the  treasury,  to  the 
library  committee  of  the  Lancaster  Town  Library,  to  be  used 
by  them  for  the  benefit  of  said  library  ;  but  the  members  of 
the  Club  would  prefer  that  such  funds  should  be  expended  in 
furnishing  cases  for  minerals."  The  last  clause  of  this  vote, 
reveals  the  fact  that  a  Natural  History  department  of  the 
Library  Club  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members,  and 
some  collections  had  already  been  made. 

The  Records  of  the  Club  were  then,  by  vote,  passed  into 
the  custody  of  the  librarian  of  the  town  library,  when  the 
following  vote  closed  forever  the  active  life  of  the  Lancaster 
Library  Club.  "Voted,  that  as  the  town  has  accepted  the 
offer  and  conditions  of  the  Club,  we  do  now  adjourn  to  such 
time  as  we  shall  be  called  to  meet  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Club." 

THE  LANCASTER  TOWN  LIBRARY. 

The  establishment  of  a  public  library  for  the  free  use  of 
all  the  inhal)itants  of  the  town,  was  brought  forward  in  the 
annual  meeting,  March  3,  1862,  by  an  article  in  the  warrant. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  following  gentlemen.  Rev. 
George  M.  Bartol,  Rev.  AmosE.  Lawrence,  Mr.  M.  C.  Steb- 
bins.  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Edwards  and  Henry  Wilder,  Esq. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting,  April  2,  the  committee  reported 
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in  favor  of  founding  a  library  on  the  ^'  conditions  offered  by 
the  Lancaster  Library  Chib,"  and  also  presented  a  series  of 
rules  and  regulations.  The  report  was  adopted  in  full,  and 
the  following  were  chosen  the  first  library  committee .  George 
M.  Bartol,  A.  E.  Lawrence,  Jonathan  E.  Edwards,  M.  C. 
Stebbins,  Quincy  Whitney,  J.  L.  S.  Thompson  and  Henry 
Wilder.  Thanks  were  given  to  the  Library  Club  for  their 
valuable  donation. 

It  is  pertinent  to  state  that  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  this  subject,  by  the  school  committee  for  the  year  1860-61, 
Messrs.  Bartol,  Kimball  and  Silas  Thurston.  In  their  annual 
report,  it  was  stated  that  the  law  authorized  towns  to  tax  their 
inhabitants  "  for  a  public  library,  for  a  library  building,  for 
library  books,  or  for  anything  pertaining  to  a  library."  This 
law  was  secured  by  the  judicious  action  of  Rev.  John  B. 
Wight,  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Wayland,  in  1851. 
The  act  was  amended  in  1859,  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  many  libraries  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  town  library  had  thus  a  vigorous  start.  With  more 
than  a  thousand  volumes  from  the  Club,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  from  the  Agricultural  Library,  and  with  many 
more  from  the  district  libraries,  it  formed  at  once,  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  for  an  inland  and  agricultural  town.  Some 
of  the  volumes  were  duplicates,  as  the  school  libraries  were 
much  alike,  but  these  made  the  basis  for  exchange  with  other 
libraries,  and  therefore  were  a  real  gain  to  the  central  library. 
Altogether  there  were  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  volumes 
in  the  collection,  when  it  was  opened  to  the  free  use  of  the 
public,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1862.  The  books  were  of 
a  better  class  and  higher  Order  than  are  generally  found  in 
miscellaneous  collections,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  noti- 
cing the  additions  from  year  to  year.  The  committee  always 
had  competent  judges  of  books  among  its  members,  and  they 
exercised  their  judgment,  with  due  respect  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  light  reading  and  ephemeral  productions.    The  in- 
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come,  the  first  year,  was  not  far  from  three  hundred  dollars, 
a  much  larger  sum  than  had  ever  before  been  devoted  to  the 
replenishing  of  libraries  in  this  town. 

In  1863  there  was  some  change  in  the  library  committee. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Whitney  having  removed.  Their 
places  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Spencer  R.  Merrick  and 
C.  W.  Burbank.  The  next  year  the  last  two  members  were 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Whittemore  and  Rev.  Marcus 
Ames.  In  1865  William  A.  Kilbourn  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Stebbins,  who  had  closed  his  school,  and  entered  on  the  work 
of  the  ministry  at  Ayer,  then  Groton  Junction. 

The- year  1866  was  a  golden  year  in  the  history  of  the  li- 
brary. The  town  received,  through  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  a  com- 
munication from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq.,  offering  $5,000 
for  a  library,  and  $3,000  for  the  cemeteries,  to  be  used  in  keep- 
ing them  in  order.  At  this  time  the  town  was  interested  in 
the  setting  up  of  some  suitable  Memorial  or  Monument,  in 
honorable  memory  of  her  soldiers  who  went  into  the  war  for 
the  suppression  of  tlie  rebellion.  The  favorite  plan  here,  as 
in  other  towns,  was  a  monument  simply,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  war,  whether  from  wounds, 
sickness  or  imprisonment.  At  the  April  meeting  a  vote  was 
passed  that  the  town  would  give  $5,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
Memorial  Hall,  provided  a  like  sum  could  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription. Jacob  Fisher,  Anthony  Lane  and  George  Cum- 
mings  were  chosen  a  committee  to  receive  such  sums  as  the 
citizens  might  be  inclined  to  give.  The  proposition  met  such 
a  favorable  response  that  the  chairman  reported  to  the  town, 
June  30,  a  subscription  of  over  $4,000,  which  had  been  pro- 
cured without  effort.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  whole  sum 
of  $5,000  could  easily  be  raised. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  chosen,  November  7,  to  have 
charge  of  the  location,  of  building,  and  erection  of  the  hall. 
These  were  the  committee  :  Nathaniel  Thayer,  George  M. 
Bartol,  Jacob  Fisher,  F.  B.  Fay,  Henry  Wilder,  J.  L.  S. 
Thompson  and  Quincy  Whitney.    Col.  Fay  declining,  the  va- 
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cancy  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  E.  M.  Fuller.  The  select- 
men for  the  year, —  Messrs.  Buttrick,  Merrick  and  Farwell 
were  added.  Besides  the  $10,000  thus  raised,  the  committee 
were  authorized  by  Mr.  Thayer,  who  paid  a  large  part  of  the 
tax,  to  expend  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  memorial 
hall  worthy  of  its  object,  and  an  ornament  and  blessing  to 
the  town. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  whole  subject  had  been  refer- 
red, made  a  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
town.  In  the  words  of  the  "Report  on  the  town  library,'^ 
made  in  1869,  by  Mr.  Bartol,  chairman,  the  vote  included 
three  points:  "to  erect  a  Memorial  Hall ;  1st,  as  being  as 
worthy  of  the  town  and  of  the  object  as  any  other  monument ; 
2d,  because,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  a  well-known  and 
ever  to  be  honored  townsman,  to  do  this  would  not  carry  us 
beyond  our  means  ;  and  for  the  third  reason,  that  the  town 
was  in  great  need,  not  only  of  a  fire-proof  room  for  its  Rec- 
ords, but  also  of  accommodation  for  a  rapidly  increasing  town 
library  ;  the  rooms  which  the  latter  then  occupied  threatening 
to  prove  in  a  few  years  too  narrow."  The  Report  continues  : 
"the  building  is  not  only  correct  in  style,  but  accords  with 
its  surroundings,  and  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Harris.  It  is  unusually  compact  and  convenient 
and  tasteful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  its  main  purpose 
could  have  been  made  more  prominent." 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  nearly  $30,000,  of  which  more 
than  two-thirds  was  paid  by  Mr.  Thayer,  in  addition  to  his 
endowment  of  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Report 
above  quoted  says  farther  :  "that  the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Fay, 
in  addition  to  his  original  subscription  of  $1,000,  has  placed 
in  our  hands  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  a  clock ;  and  also  that 
George  A.  Parker,  Esq. ,  with  a  truly  enlightened  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  such  an  institution,  has  presented  us  with  $500 
worth  of  fine  art  works  selected  by  himself,  and  also  with 
seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  further  increase  of  such  a  de- 
partment, outright,  or  in  permanency,  at  discretion  of  the 
committee.^* 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  Thayer  making  a  permanent  endowment 
of  the  library,  and  also  providing  for  the  care  of  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  town,  finds  its  place  in  this  connection.  It  was 
dated  Boston,  January  22,  1866,  and  addressed  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Bartol,  in  the  words  following. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  You  have  often  spoken  of  the  great  good  you 
considered  the  town  library  was  doing,  and  the  pleasure  which 
its  very  general  influence  gave  you.  I  do  not  see  any  way  in 
which  any  one  can  more  certainly  promote  the  well  being  of 
the  town,  than  by  helping  to  increase  its  means  of  usefulness. 

"  And  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  ofi'er  to  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster, as  trustees,  five  thousand  dollars,  say  5,000$  New 
York  Central  railroad  bonds,  payable  in  1883,  with  interest 
payable  half  yearly,  in  May  and  November,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  viz.,  the  town  treasurer  shall  hold  the  said 
bonds,  or  invest  any  money  received  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  a  permanent  fund ^  the  interest  of  which  he  shall  pay 
over  as  received,  to  the  library  committee,  to  be  by  them  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  books.  And  the  town  shall  further 
agree  to  raise  by  tax  each  year  for  the  library,  the  amount 
authorized  by  law  of  the  state. 

"  You  have  often  spoken  upon  another  subject,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  burying  grounds,  and  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
the  great  pleasure  it  has  recently  given  me  to  see  the  general 
interest  manifested  in  regard  to  the  burying  ground  near  my 
house,  and  the  respect  shown  for  the  memory  of  past  gener- 
ations. I  do  hope  that  for  the  future  all  the  burying  grounds 
may  be  kept  in  a  condition  which  will  be  creditable  to  the 
town;  and  in  furtherance  of  tliat  ohjecf,  I  hereby  authorize 
you  to  offer  to  the  town  as  trustees,  three  thousand  dollars, 
say  3, 0001  New  York  Central  railroad  ])onds  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  viz.,  the  town  treasurer  shall  hold  said  bonds, 
or  invest  any  money  received  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
said  bonds,  lis  permanent  funds  f  and  shall  pay  over  the  interest 
as  received,  to  the  library  committee,  to  be  expended  by  them 
in  ornamenting  and  keeping  in  repair  the  several  burying 
grounds  in  the  town . 
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"  Upon  being  furnished  with  an  attested  copy  of  a  vote  of 
the  town,  agreeing  with  me,  my  lieArs  and  assigns,  that  they 
will  receive  the  money  and  forever  hold  it  in  trust,  upon  the 
foregoing  conditions,  I  will  at  once  pay  over  the  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  of  bonds  to  the  town  treasurer,  and  I  know^  of 
no  better  security." 

The  letter  having  been  laid  before  the  town,  soon  after  its 
date,  the  following  action  was  taken.  We  hereby,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  legally  assembled  to  act  upon  his  proposi- 
tion, accept  the  same  with  sincere  and  hearty  gratitude,  and 
strictly  upon  the  conditions  he  has  specified  in  his  letter."' 

The  building  was  erected  in  1867,  and  finished  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  Appropriate  dedicatory  services  were 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  1868,  iSlathaniel  Thayer,  Esq., 
presiding.  The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises,  with  a 
statement  by  the  executive  committee,  and  music  by  the  band. 
Reading  of  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt ;  Dedi- 
catory Prayer,  by  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol ;  Address,  by  Rev. 
Christopher  T.  Thayer,  of  Boston  ;  Ode,  by  H.  F.  Buswell, 
Esq.,  of  Canton;  Prayer  and  Benediction,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Whittemore.  The  address  was  elegantly  printed,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  after  times.  The  two  objects  of  the 
memorial  hall  were  presented  at  length.  The  first  was  "to 
dedicate  a  suitable  and  o-rateful  memorial  of  brave  fellow-citi- 
zens,  who  at  their  country's  call,  and  in  the  ardor  of  patri- 
otic impulse,  went  forth,  life  in  hand,  ready  to  peril  life  and 
all  they  held  dear  on  earth,  to  do  and  die,  and  actually  did 
lay  down  their  own  lives  for  the  saving  of  that  of  the  nation." 
Then  followed  a  lengthened  reference  to  the  military  history 
of  the  town,  and  especially  the  part  taken  in  the  war  for  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion. 

The  second  object  of  the  building  was  to  "enlighten,  en- 
large, fructify  and  imbue  with  just,  generous  and  elevated 
sentiments  and  aspirations  our  own  and  others'  minds."  The 
iniluence  of  letters  and  libraries  was  the  theme  of  the  orator 
in  the  remainder  of  the  address.    A  great  assembly  were 
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deeply  interested  in  the  services,  and  in  the  occasion  which 
called  them  together. 

Some  account  of  the  hall  should  be  put  on  permanent  rec- 
ord. The  following  is  gathered  from  a  statement  prepared 
by  William  E.  Parkhurst,  Esq.,  and  printed  in  the  Clinton 
C our  ant  of  June  20,  1888. 

"The  two-fold  design  of  the  building  —  as  a  library  and 
as  a  memorial  hall  —  everywhere  appears.  The  main  hall  is 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  the  distance  from  side 
to  side  being  34  feet.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  sky- 
light is  2  6  feet.  Directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  door,  and  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  room,  is  a  large  marble  tablet,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  soldiers,  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  town 
who  died  in  the  war,  arranged  in  the  order  of  date  of  decease, 
with  age.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet  appears  the 
following :  — 

THAT  OUR  POSTERITY  MAY  ALSO  KNOW  THEM,   AND  THE 
CHILDREN  THAT  ARE  YET  UNBORN. 

The  names  of  the  deceased  soldiers,  not  only  of  those  there 
inscribed,  but  of  those  who  have  since  died,  and  also  of  all 
who  represented  the  town  in  the  war,  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  history. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Com- 
mon. "  The  style  is  classic,  of  the  so-called  Renaissance  ; 
the  material  being  granite,  broAvn  freestone  and  brick.  Di- 
mensions :  56i  by  36j^  feet.  Inside,  the  walls  and  ceilings 
are  frescoed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  by  Brazier. 

"  Immediately  above  the  porch,  and  architectually  connected 
with  it,  is  a  recessed  panel  or  niche  of  freestone,  bearing  in 
bas-relief  an  urn  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak-leaves,  dra- 
ped in  mourning,  and  resting  upon  a  pedestal  of  bound  staves, 
representing  the  Union  intact.  On  the  pedestal  appears  the 
national  coat  of  arms,  and  against  it  lean  a  musket  and  sword." 

The  entry  bears  on  either  wall  a  marble  tablet ;  that  on 
the  right  thus  inscribed  :  — 
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1  6  5  3  —  1  8  6  8. 

THIS  EDIFICE, 
TO  THE  SOLE  HONOR  AND  MEMORY,  UNDER  GOD, 
OF  THOSE  BRAVE  AND  LOYAL  VOLUNTEERS, 
NATIVE  OR  RESIDENT  OF  LANCASTER, 
WHO  FELL  MAINTAINING    THE  NATION'S  CAUSE 
IN  THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION, 
IS  ERECTED  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  A  FIELD 
LONG   USED    BY  THE    INHABITANTS   AS  A  MILITARY  MUSTER- 
GROUND, 

AND  NEAR  THE  FOURTH   [ FIFTH ]  BUILDING 
OF  THE  town's  FIRST    CHURCH,  INSTITUTED   1653,  [1660]. 

"  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever." 

WITHIN  ITS  WALLS  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  OF  THE  TOWN, 
WASTED  BY  FIRE  AND   OTHER  ACCIDENTS, 
AND  ALSO  THE  TOWN's  LIBRARY,  FOUNDED  IN  1862, 
ARE  NOW  MORE  SAFELY  THAN    HERETOFORE  DEPOSITED. 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it ;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  wa- 
keth  but  in  vain." 

The  tablet  on  the  left  has  this  inscription  :  — 
"  The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal.  When  it  is  present, 
men  take  example  at  it ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it." 

THIS  BUILDING, 
BEGUN  AND  COMPLETED  A.   D.  1867-8, 
IS  DEDICATED,  BY  THEIR  FELLOW-CITIZENS, 
TO  THE  SACRED  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  MEN  OF  LANCASTER 
WHO  GAVE  THEIR  LIVES  FOR  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  1861-1865. 

WE  CAN  NEARER  BE  DEATHLESS  TILL  AVE  DIE. 

IT  IS  THE  DEAD  WIN  BATTLES  NO  I     THE  BRAA^E 

DIE  NEVER.     BEING  DEATHLESS,  THEY  BUT  CHANGE 

THEIR     country's    VOWS     FOR     MORE,  THEIR  COUNTRY'S 

HEART. 
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Since  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  memorial  hall,  it 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  number  and  value.  The  whole 
amount  expended  in  1868,  including  a  sum  raised  by  public 
entertainments,  was  $578.  The  number  of  volumes  purchas- 
ed was  300,  and  the  number  received  by  donation,  554.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  in  the  spruig  of  1869, 
was  4,051. 

The  income  in  the  year  1869-70  was  $780,  including  a 
town  grant  of  $300  ;  interest  of  Thayer  fund,  $280,  and  do- 
nation of  George  A.  Parker,  $200.  There  was  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  raised  by  fairs,  which  enlarged  the  amount  to  over 
$900.  The  number  of  volumes  was  now  4,983.  By  purchase 
during  the  year,  380  were  added,  and  572  by  donation.  These 
last,  with  few  exceptions,  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thayer,  to  the 
value  of  $1,200,  and  from  an  unexpended  principal  and  inter- 
est of  $500  deposited  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  $200  afterwards 
added.  Among  the  works  selected  by  these  gentlemen  were 
the  "  most  valuable  books  in  the  market,  whether  for  standard 
merit  or  beautiful  illustration." 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1870  the  town  raised  $1,000  for 
the  library,  and  this  has  been  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
present  time.  To  this  sum  the  dog  tax  has  been  added  a  few 
years  past,  making  an  addition  of  nearly  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  library  in  the  spring  of  1871  numbered  5,667 
volumes.  During  the  year  "six  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars  worth  of  costly  and  valuable  books  "  were  received 
from  Mr.  Thayer,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  "  Colum- 
bian Centinel"  in  line  condition. 

The  annual  report  dated  April,  1872,  gave  6,306  as  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  showing  an  addition  of 
645  in  the  year  preceding.  Among  the  books  added  of  per-  ii 
mauent  value  were  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  Baine's  History  i 
and  Antiquities  of  Lancashire,  and  Gregson's  Portfolio  of  m 
Fragments  ;  the  photo-lithographed  first  folio  of  Shakespeare ,  I 
Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture,  and  History  of  Early  I 
English   Domestic   Architecture,  Fergusson's  History  of  ^ 
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Architecture,  Perkins'  Tuscan  Sculptors,  Lubke's  History  of 
Ancient  Art,  and  Harding's  Selected  Sketches.  Costly  works 
on  Natural  History  were  in  the  library. 

The  additions  in  1872-3  were  638,  and  the  whole  library 
contained  6,943  volumes.  The  library  had  been  open  re- 
turning and  taking  books,  and  for  a  reading  room,  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening  ot  every  day  except  Friday  and  Sunday. 

The  year  closing  in  the  spring  of  1874  was  signalled  by 
large  and  valuable  additions.  The  new  books  were  499,  most- 
ly by  purchase.  Among  them  were  the  French  Etching  Club, 
one  large  volume  in  sheets,  $50  ;  Roberts'  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  four  splendid  volumes  with  colored  lithographs,  $200  ; 
the  entire  series  of  the  London  Illustrated  News  to  1873. 
The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  during  the  year  was  8,457, 
being  896  over  the  year  preceding,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  love  of  reading. 

By  the  first  of  February,  1875,  the  library  had  accumulated 
8,525  volumes,  showing  an  increase  of  780  during  the  year. 
The  number  loaned  was  9,521.  A  bequest  of  $100,  made  by 
Miss  Mary  Whitney,  for  the  improvement  of  the  library, 
was  received  from  the  executor  of  her  will,  and  placed  in  the 
town  treasury. 

The  next  year,  1875-6,  carried  the  library  up  to  9,217  vol- 
umes, (including  479  duplicates,) and 2,923 pamphlets.  Some 
of  the  duplicates  have  since  been  exchanged.  Only  two  vol- 
umes were  lost  during  the  year.  Many  had  been  covered  anew, 
and  some  re-bound.  The  number  of  volumes  added,  by  pur- 
chase and  donation,  in  1876-7 ,was  503,  making  9,720  in  all. 
The  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  1877-8,  in  March,  gives 
the  whole  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  as  10,- 
569  ;  the  number  of  pamphlets,  3,578. 

The  first  catalogue  was  printed  in  1868,  after  the  town  li- 
brary had  been  founded.  It  was  a  classified  catalogue,  and 
contained  about  four  thousand  volumes.  The  Card  catalosfue 
was  made  in  1872-3  and  has  been  enlarged  as  books  have 
been  added.  In  the  spring  of  1877  a  new  catalogue,  in  the 
36 
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alphabetical  form'  was  published,  making  a  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages.  The  work  upon  this  and  the 
Card  catalogue,  was  chiefly  done  by  Miss  Alice  Chandler,  the 
librarian,  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  in  March,  1878,  was  10,569,  besides 
3,578  pamphlets. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  members  of  the  com- 
mittee since  the  public  library  was  founded.  The  figures  in- 
dicate the  years  in  which  they  have  served .  A  dash  follow- 
ing the  year  shows  that  the  member  is  still  in  ofiice. 

Rev.  George  M.  Bartol,  1862-.  Henry  Wilder,  1862-  76, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year.  He  was  a  man  of  much  in- 
telligence and  public  spirit,  and  gave  time  and  interest  to 
the  library  and  natural  history  room  without  grudging.  J. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  from  1862  to  1878,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  librarian  for  many  years,  as  he  had 
previously  done  for  the  Club.  His  presence  has  secured  the 
addition  of  many  scientific  works.  He,  with  Messrs.  Wilder 
and  Bartol,  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  natural 
history  department. 


Rev.  Amos  E.  Lawrence, 

1862-5 

Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Edwards, 

1862, 

Rev.  M.  C.  Stebbins, 

1862-4 

1866- 

-68 

Spencer  R.  Merrick, 

1863 

Rev.  Quincy  Whitney, 

1862- 

-3 

Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore, 

1864,7 

C.W.  Burbank, 

1863 

William  A.  Kilbourn, 

1865-72 

Rev.  MaiTAis  Ames, 

1864- 

-7 

Edward  M.  Fuller, 

1868 

William  H.  McNeil, 

1868- 

-73 

J.  D.  Butler, 

1871-2 

Henry  C.  Kendrick, 

1871- 

-3 

F.  H.Thompson,  M.D,, 

1873-5 

Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin, 

1873- 

G.  F.  Chandler, 

1874- 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq., 

1873- 

-4 

Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney. 

1875- 

Horatio  D.  Humphrey, 

1874- 

Henry  Nourse, 

1878- 

Miss  Charlotte  Fisher, 

1876- 

Mr.  McNeil  was  librarian  in  the  year  1872,  succeeding  Dr. 
Thompson,  but  Miss  Alice  Chandler,  assistant,  had  the  care 
of  the  library.  Since  that  year  she  has  ])cen  the  librarian, 
having  the  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Fisher,  and  Miss  Belle 
Lyman. 
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The  two  following  documents  explain  themselves,  and  fur- 
nish a  most  pleasant  close  to  this  chapter.  The  first  is  a  let- 
ter to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  dated  Newport,  September 
20, 1878. 

"Gentlemen  : — In  the  early  years  of  my  life,  I  was  very 
often  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Samuel  Ward  of  your  town,  my 
mother's  brother-in-law,  and  the  very  intimate  friend  of  my 
father.  Indeed,  his  house  was  almost  a  second  home  to  me. 
The  town  was  in  those  days  the  best  possible  specimen  of  an 
old-fashioned  New  England  town.  It  had  even  then  a  small 
public  library,  to  which  Capt.  Ward  was  a  donor.  Though 
I  have  not  been  there  for  more  than  fifty-five  years,  I  re- 
member vividly  and  afi'ectionately  the  loveliness  of  the  coun- 
try, its  rich  intervale,  as  it  was  called,  its  brooks,  and  fields, 
and  hills,  as  well  as  its  minister,  my  father's  bosom  friend. 

"  When  I  went  to  college,  Capt.  Wartl  took  part  in  defray- 
ing my  quarterly  college  bills,  and  being  unwilling  that  the 
generous  act  should  come  to  an  end  with  him  or  with  me,  I 
have  deposited  with  my  friend,  Mr.  N.  Thayer,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lancaster  town  library, 
to  be  called  the  Capt.  Samuel  Ward  library  fund,  the  income 
only  to  be  expended  year  by  year,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
the  department  of  history,  leaving  the  word  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  very  largest  sense.  In  case  of  diminution  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  fund  to  be  made  good  out  of  its  income. 

"I  ask  the  town  of  Lancaster  to  accept  this  fund  in  the 
form  of  a  permanent  trust. 

"I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  the  highest  respect,  youv  friend, 

George  Bancroft." 

The  second  paper  is  a  Memorandum  expressing  the  views 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  books  for  which  the 
income  is  to  be  expended.  The  title  of  the  paper  is  a  "  Mem- 
orandum for  Mr.  Thayer."  It  is  inserted  here  for  future  guid- 
ance. 

"  The  idea  of  a  library  trust  fund  I  like.  Ward  is  not  defi- 
nite enough.  I  think  it  should  be  '  The  Captain  Samuel  Ward 
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Library  Trust  Fund.'  *  *  I  wish  you  to  invest  the  money 
at  once  safely  in  a  seven  or  six  per  cent,  stock  or  bond,  or 
whatever  you  think  best,  at  your  own  discretion  ;  only  if  you 
pay  a  premium  for  it,  I  want  the  premium  to  be  discharged 
out  of  income,  so  that  when  the  fund  comes  to  be  used,  it 
may  be  unembarrassed.  I  wish  also  any  waste  of  the  capital 
to  be  made  good  in  like  manner  out  of  the  income. 

"  Then  I  do  not  want  the  income  to  be  spent  for  novels  ; 
and  to  avoid  what  might  seem  a  censure  on  those  who  buy 
them  for  public  libraries,  I  designate  a  class  of  books  for  which 
I  wish  the  money  spent,  namely,  History,  in  the  largest  sense, 
with6ut  limit  as  to  country,  or  town,  or  individual,  or  science, 
or  literature,  or  manufactures,  or  commerce,  or  church,  or 
peace,  or  war,  or  opinion,  or  anything  else  about  which  his- 
tory can  be  written.  George  Bancroft." 

These  communications  having  been  read  in  town  meeting, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed, 
gratefully  accepting  the  liberal  donation  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Bancroft  Library  Fund  in  memory 
of  Captain  Samuel  Ward."  It  was  also  voted  to  instruct  the 
library  committee  to  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor. 

Thus  an  act  of  kindness  done  to  a  boy,  a  half  century  ago, 
has  borne  fruit  in  perpetuating  an  honorable  name,  and  in 
providing  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  the  youth  of 
this  town  in  all  future  generations. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCHES  DURING  THE  LAST  FORTY 

YEARS. 

The  religious  history  of  Lancaster  heretofore  has  been  con- 
cerned with  a  single  church,  and  its  connection  with  the  town 
as  a  parish.  The  main  current  of  ecclesiastical  narrative  now 
divides  into  four  or  five  channels.  We  shall  follow  their  course 
rapidly,  making  a  brief  note  of  events  on  the  way. 

I.      THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL    OR  UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 

In  about  half  a  year  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  Thayer,  his 
successoi',  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  was  heard,  called  and  settled. 
The  services  of  installation  took  place  on  the  twenty-third 
of  December,  1840.  The  following  churches  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Council,  viz.,  Bolton,  Marlborough,  South- 
borough,  Northborough,  Leominster,  Fitchburg,  Shirley, 
Groton,  Grafton,  Sterling,  Leicester,  Worcester,  Littleton, 
Harvard,  Beverl}^,  Framingham,  Second  Church  in  Boston, 
and  Harvard  University.  The  order  of  exercises  was  as  fol- 
lows. Introductory  Prayer  and  Reading  the  Scriptures,  by 
Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  of  Worcester;  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  jr. ,  D.D.  ;  Prayer  of  Installation,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  ; 
Charge,  by  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  of  Fitchburg  ;  Fellowship  of 
the  Churches,  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Stebbins  ;  Address  to  the  Society, 
by  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  of  Boston  ;  Concluding  Prayer, 
by  Rev.  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  of  Beverly. 

The  pastorate  which  begun  happily  was  continued  harmo- 
niously and  usefully  about  six  and  one-half  years.  There  were 
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but  a  few  salient  points  requiring  notice,  as  the  most  useful 
ministerial  connections  are  generally  free  from  the  troubles 
which  make  history. 

Early  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Sears,  requests  were  presented 
for  private  admission  to  the  church  by  persons  who  could  not 
be  present  in  public,  either  because  of  sickness,  or  distance. 
For  example,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Wilson  requested  that  she 
might  be  "privately  admitted  to  the  church,  and  that  private 
baptism  be  administered  to  her  children,  she  being  very  sick, 
and  unable  to  attend  public  worship."  A  similar  request 
was  made  in  behalf  of  Abel  W.  Rugg  and  his  children,  that 
baptism  might  be  administered  to  the  children  at  home,  be- 
cause of  his  sickness  and  inability  to  attend  public  worship. 
These  and  simihir  requests  were  complied  with,  sometimes 
with  a  vote  of  sympathy. 

Cases  of  a  difierent  kind  occur,  as  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sears,  of  Sandisfield,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  to 
the  church  by  privately  assenting  to  the  Covenant,  "  they 
living  remote,  and  being  unable  to  be  present,  and  there  be- 
ing no  church  in  their  vicinity  with  which  they  could  con- 
scientiously be  united." 

Dea.  Samuel  F.  White  died,  March  16,  1843,  and  in  the 
following  December,  Br.  William  Stearns  was  unanimously 
chosen  his  successor. 

An  effort  was  made  early  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Sears  to 
raise  the  tone  of  spirituality  in  the  church  and  congregation. 
All  his  labors  tended  to  that  result,  as  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
and  earnest  convictions,  in  which  regard  he  made  progress 
during  his  whole  life.  At  a  meeting,  February  4,  1844,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  "  consider  what  may  be  done  far- 
ther to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  produce 
more  of  Christian  fellowship  among  its  members."  The  com- 
mittee were  Deacons  Bancroft, Osgood  and  Stearns,  and  Brs. 
Ebenezer  Bragg,  Luke  Bigelow  and  Henry  Wilder. 

The  report  presented  by  this  committee,  probably  written 
by  the  pastor,  is  an  interesting  paper,  and  well  worth  re-pro- 
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ducing,  if  the  limits  of  this  chapter  would  admit  of  it.  It 
concluded  with  several  Kesolves.  The  first  reads  as  follows  : 
"  It  is  highly  desirable  there  should  be  a  more  perfect  Chris- 
tian fellowship  among  the  members  of  this  church,  and  that 
our  Covenant  requires  a  more  frequent  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  each  other."  The  second  provides  for  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  church  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  first 
on  the  evening  of  the  communion  Sabbath,  and  the  next  in 
the  alternate  month.  All  who  might  desire  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  were  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  on 
the  alternate  Sabbath  evenings.  All  these  meetings  were  to 
be  so  spent  as  to  "  cultivate  a  spirit  of  devotion."  It  was.  recom- 
mended that  the  members  of  the  church  should  meet  occasion- 
ally at  each  other's  houses,  for  "  prayer  and  mutual  conference, 
and  for  free  conversation  upon  religious  subjects."  In  addi- 
tion, a  committee  was  appointed  to  converse  with  such  mem- 
bers as  had  "habitually  walked  disorderly,"  in  relation  to 
their  "standing  with  the  church."  At  each  meetins:  the  mem- 
bers  to  be  invited  to  "  contribute  each  a  small  sum  as  a  charity 
to  be  employed  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  such  members 
as  might  desire  it,  or  for  any  other  worthy  object  of  benevo- 
lence." 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  each  resolution  was  voted 
upon  separately,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  deacons 
were  chosen  as  a  committee  to  visit  and  converse  with  those 
whose  life  and  conduct  were  not  exemplary. 

A  vote  was  passed  on  the  second  of  February,  1846,  to 
raise  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  of  which  not  less 
than  thirty  dollars  should  be  "appropriated  for  the  support 
of  a  scholarship  in  the  Meadville,  Pa. ,  Theological  School;" 
and  the  rest  for  a  charity  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  church.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  receive  voluntary 
contributions,  who  reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting  that  they 
had  received  $56.12,  and  had  sent  "thirty  dollars  to  Rev. 
J.  F.Clark  in  trust  for  the  Meadville  school,"  leaving  $26.12 
for  the  charity  fund.    Forty-eight  members  contributed. 
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The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Sears  was  terminated  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  which  forbade  his  eoutiimed  charge  of  a  large  par- 
ish. Under  date  of  April  1,  1847,  is  the  following  entry  in 
the  Records.  "I  close  this  day  my  ministry  with  the  first 
church  of  Christ  in  Lancaster,  after  a  connexion  of  six  years 
and  four  months.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  its  records 
Additions  to  the  church,  56  ;  Baptisms,  80  ;  Deaths,  151 ; 
Marriages,  50.    E.  H.  Sears." 

Mr.  Sears  made  an  impression  in  this  place  which  the  lapse 
of  years  has  not  elfaced.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  was  always  welcomed  whenever  he  returned  to  visit 
his  former  friends  and  parishioners.  His  labors  as  a  pastor 
and  an  author,  after  leaving,  made  him  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  eminent  men  in  his  connection.  The  occasional  ser- 
mons and  hymns  which  came  from  his  facile  and  elegant  pen, 
carried  his  influence  far  beyond  his  personal  presence  ;  and 
his  most  elaborate  work,  "The  Gospel  of  John  the  Heart  of 
Christ,"  bids  fair  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  religious  liter- 
ature. His  sympathies  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  were  much 
wider  than  any  denominational  lines,  and  his  writings  have 
been  much  valued  by  evangelical  believers  of  every  name. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Sears  closed  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
and  that  of  his  successor  began  early  in  the  succeeding  Au- 
gust. The  Letter  Missive  calling  a  Council  reads  :  "  having 
invited  the  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol  to  settle  among  us,  and 
become  our  Pastor,  and  he  having  accepted  our  invitation, 
we  have  appointed  Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  of  August 
next,  for  the  ceremony  of  Ordination."  John  M.Washburn, 
Ezra  Sawyer  and  Luke  Bigelow  were  the  committee.  Twenty 
churches  were  invited  to  be  present  by  pastor  and  delegate. 
Sixteen  churches  in  the  county,  including  all  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  were  in  the  number;  Shirley  in  Middlesex,  and 
one  in  Beverly,  Boston  and  Portland,  Me.,  each. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Lancaster  House,  and  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Joseph  Allen  of  Northboro'  as  moder- 
ator, and  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of  Sterling  as  scribe.  Thirty- 
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two  pastors  and  delegates  were  present.  The  following  was 
then  read  as  the  action  of  the  Society  in  Lancaster :  "voted, 
unanimously,  that  the  parish  do  give  a  Call  to  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
tol,  to  become  their  pastor."  The  reply  of  Mr.  Bartol  was 
then  read  by  the  scribe. 

"Boston,  June  19,  1847.  My  Christian  Friends  :  I  have 
given  to  the  proposal  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Lancaster, 
by  you,  their  committee,  my  most  serious  consideration.  I 
beg  that  you  will  not  deem  me  wanting  in  a  proper  sensibil- 
ity to  this  mark  of  confidence  and  esteem  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  you  represent.  I  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
invitation,  and  for  the  flattering  terms  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. I  am  happy  to  accept  it,  and  hereby  very  respect- 
fully do  so.  With  fervent  prayers  that  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  with  you  all,  I  remain,  my  brethren,  in 
the  truth  and  aflection  of  the  Gospel,  ever  your  friend  and 
servant." 

Certificates  as  to  the  education  and  Christian  standing  of 
the  candidate  having  been  presented,  the  Rev.  E.  Everett 
Hale,  then  of  Worcester,  moved  the  following  :  "  that  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  above  testimonials,  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  ordination."  The  following  w^as  the  order  of 
service. 

Anthem  ;  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Rev.  William  H.  White, 
of  Littleton  ;  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  ; 
Hymn  ;  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  of  Boston  ;  Hymn  ; 
Prayer  of  Ordination,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  of  Northboro' ; 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Thayer,  of  Bever- 
ly; Charge,  by  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  of  Worcester;  Hymn; 
Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham,  of  Salem ; 
Anthem  ;  Benediction  by  the  Pastor. 

Mr.  Bartol  is  a  native  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  of  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  Since 
his  ordination,  thirty-one  years  of  ministerial  life  have  passed 
over  him,  with  the  usual  incidents  of  a  permanent  pastorate. 
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Marriages,  births  and  deaths  have  added  to  and  taken  from 
his  society,  which  is  respectable  and  wealthy  as  at  his  coming. 
At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years,  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
1872,  the  silver  wedding  of  his  connection  with  the  church 
and  parish,  was  attended  by  a  large  and  genial  party  in  the 
town  hall,  manifesting  their  esteem  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. Eemarks  were  made  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  his  prede- 
cessor. Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  then  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
church,  the  venerable  Rev.  B.  Whittemore,  and  others,  to 
whom  Mr.  Bartol  happily  responded.  Prayer  and  singing 
were  interspersed,  and  the  occasion  was  one  to  be  held  in 
pleasant  remembrance. 

This  church,  during  the  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  of 
its  history,  has  had  eight  pastors,  including  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Gardner,  and  the  present  incumbent,  and  has  never  dismiss- 
ed one  except  Mr.  Sears,  and  then  reluctantly  in  compliance 
with  his  request.  Mr.  Rowlandson,  after  twenty-two  years 
of  faithful  labor,  was  deprived  of  his  pastorate  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  town.  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Gardner  met 
a  tragical  fate  in  Indian  raids.  Mr.  Prentice  began  to  preach 
in  1705,  and  died  in  1748.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Harrington,  whose  ministry  continued  until 
1795.  Mr.  Thayer  was  his  colleague  about  two  years,  and 
sole  pastor  to  the  summer  of  1840.  Thus  these  three  ven- 
erable men  filled  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
of  continuous  service  as  pastors  of  the  same  church.  The 
present  pastor,  living  in  times  of  change,  has  seen,  Avith  rare 
exceptions,  every  pulpit,  of  every  denomi^iation,  in  the  re- 
gion round,  occupied  by  successive  ministers,  whose  power 
for  usefulness  has  been,  in  many  cases,  weakened  by  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  people.  The  record  is  honorable  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  parish  and  the  town  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
nected, during  nearly  seven  generations  of  men. 

The  church  was  in  connection  with  the  town  as  a  parish 
from  16G0  till  the  Second  Precinct  was  formed,  when  the 
church  and  the  First  Precinct  were  united.    When  SteVling 
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became  a  town,  Lancaster  resumed  its  parochial  functions, 
which  continued  till  near  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Thayer. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  meeting-house  was  somewhat  altered 
and  improved  in  the  interior.  The  frescoing  in  particular,  is 
very  elegant  and  appropriate. 

II.     THE  UNIVERSALIST  SOCIETY. 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  Universalist  preaching  in  Lan- 
caster mi  ofht  be  hard  to  find,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was 
in  the  year  1837,  and  at  the  house  of  J.  M.  Damon,  near  the 
Whittemore  place.  The  organization  of  the  First  Universal- 
ist Society  is  a  matter  of  record.  A  preliminary  meeting 
was  held,  January  16,  1838,  at  the  town-house  by  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town  and  vicinity.  John  Hawkes  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  Capt.  Joseph  Whitney  was  chosen  mod- 
erator, and  J.  M.  Damon,  clerk.  A  prudential  committee  of 
three  was  chosen  in  "  relation  to  further  support  of  preach- 
ing by  Universalists  in  this  town."  The  committee  were  Ben- 
jamin Wilder,  Joseph  Whitney  and  Sidney  Harris.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  was  to  circulate  a  subscription  pa- 
per to  raise  funds,  and  Benjamin  Wilder  was  elected  treasu- 
rer. The  treasurer  reported  that  the  "  funds  were  adequate 
to  pay  all  demands  up  to  this  date,"  besides  a  small  sum  to 
be  collected.  This  proves  that  services  had  been  held  pre- 
vious to  the  organization.  An  invitation  was  extended  to 
singers  to  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

Another  meeting  was  held,  March  7,  when  it  was  voted  by 
those  pi'esent,  John  Hawkes  being  chairman,  that  "we  form 
ourselves  into  a  body  to  be  known  and  denominated  the  First 
Universalist  Society  in  Lancaster,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing a  knowledge  of  faith  as  held  by  Universalists,  and  the 
support  of  public  worship  in  this  town."  Accordingly  J.  M. 
Damon  was  directed  to  present  a  petition  and  procure  a  war- 
rant authorizing  a  legal  meeting.  The  warrant  was  issued 
by  Kathaniel  Eand,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  under  this 
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warrant,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town-house,  April  3,  over 
which  Mr.  Rand  presided.  The  officers  of  the  society  were 
elected  as  follows.  Josiah  Fay,  clerk;  R.  S.  Pope,  moder- 
ator; Joseph  Whitney,  James  Wheeler  and  J.  P.  Nourse, 
prudential  committee;  Benj.  G.  Wilder,  treasurer;  John 
Bennett,  collector.  Measures  were  taken  to  raise  money  by 
subscription  for  the  support  of  preaching.  R.  S.  Pope,  James 
Wheeler  and  J.  M.  Damon  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draft 
a  Constitution. 

This  committee  reported  to  a  meeting  held  on  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  when  the  Constitution  was  accepted  without  amend- 
ment.' It  is  not  necessary  to  give  this  document  at  length, 
but  its  purpose  and  spirit  may  be  indicated.  In  the  preamble 
we  read  as  follows .  "  We  the  subscribers ,  feeling  desirous 
to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  society 
that  we  may  be  helpers  to  each  other."  The  object  was  stated 
to  be  "  the  promotion  of  truth  and  morality  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  also  in  the  world  at  large,"  and  as  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  "calculated,  above  all  truth,  to  inspire 
the  heart  with  the  emotions  of  benevolence  and  virtue,"  the 
members  were  in  favor  of  supporting  the  preaching  of  that 
gospel,  and  in  any  other  practicable  way  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  among  men.  Any  person  might  be  admitted,  on 
application,  by  a  majority  vote,  provided  he  sustained  a  "  good 
moral  character." 

It  was  regarded  as  the  "  duty  of  every  member  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  a  holy  life  and  conver- 
sation ;  "  to  aid  in  supporting  the  society,  and  to  attend  on 
its  public  services.  An  habitual  neglect  of  either  of  these 
duties  was  "  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  striking  the 
name  of  any  member  from  the  roll  by  a  vote  of  the  majority." 
There  were  fifty-eight  signers  to  the  Constitution,  though  some 
of  the  signers  were  not  original  members.  Of  these,  twenty 
were  females. 
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From  this  date  meetings  were  held  annually,  when  officers 
were  chosen,  and  measures  taken  to  sustain  preaching  and 
public  worship,  until  the  year  1855,  when  the  matter  of  "  pro- 
curing preaching  for  the  present  year,"  was  left  to  the  pru- 
dential committee.  During  this  year  the  society  was  much 
weakened,  by  the  loss  of  twenty-one  members,  whose  names 
were  stricken  from  the  rolls,  either  because  of  their  remo- 
val from  the  town,  or  their  neglect  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
preaching. 

It  does  not  appear  that  public  worship  was  statedly  held  after 
this  time,  and  members  still  living  state  that  the  removal  of 
many,  as  well  as  divisions  among  the  remainder,  led  to  a  sus- 
pension of  measures  for  the  vigoix)us  support  of  the  society. 

During  several  years,  however,  the  society  was  flourishing^ 
and  the  meetings  were  attended  by  a  considerable  audience. 
In  time  a  neat  and  convenient  house  of  worship  was  erected 
in  New  Boston.  This  was  the  center  of  the  families  who  be- 
longed to  the  society,  as  quite  a  portion  of  the  congregation 
was  from  the  village  of  Clintonville. 

In  1858  the  house  was  sold  to  the  state  and  removed  to  the 
Old  Common,  where  it  became  the  chapel  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls.  The  ministers  who  preached  for 
the  society,  and  led  in  their  devotions,  were,  first.  Rev.  R.. 
S.  Pope,  who  held  services,  as  said  above,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Damon.  That  house  has  been  removed  to  a  spot  near 
the  Dyer  place,  but  at  the  time  stood  midway  between  the 
Whittemore  place  and  the  corner  of  the  road.  The  company 
becoming  too  numerous  for  the  rooms,  Benjamin  Wilder,  then 
treasurer  of  the  society,  had  an  article  inserted  in  the  warrant 
for  the  November  meeting,  to  see  if  the  town  w^ould  grant 
the  use  of  the  town-house  for  public  services.  The  request 
was  rejected,  one  prominent  man  giving  the  reason,  that  if 
granted,  the  Orthodox  would  be  wanting  it  next.  However^ 
the  matter  was  reconsidered.  Davis  Whitman,  Esq.,  a  re- 
tired merchant  from  Boston,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  town, 
and  a  leading  man  in  the  first  parish,  took  an  earnest  stand 
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ill  favor  of  the  application,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  Uni- 
versalists,  Orthodox,  and  more  liberal  Unitarians,  the  town 
voted  the  use  of  the  hall  for  religious  purposes. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Lucius  K.  Page,  since,  D.  D., 
who  was  then  employed  by  the  printing  house  of  Carter  & 
Andrews  as  a  proof-reader.  He  lived  in  the  Dr.  Lincoln 
house.  He  was  engaged  as  a  preacher  about  three  years  ; 
sometimes  holding  meetings  in  the  hall,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  Academy.  • 

Then  came  the  Rev.  John  Harriman,  who  also  conducted 
services  in  the  Academy  building.  Another  minister  was  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Palmer. 

About  this  time,  that  is,  in  1848,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Whit- 
temore,  D.  D.,  became  the  pastor.  His  labors  were  contin- 
ued several  years,  and  he  was  the  last  stated  minister  of  the 
society. 

The  meeting-house,  which  was  neatly  cushioned,  carpeted 
and  furnished,  making  it  a  convenient  place  of  worship, 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street  in  South  Lancaster. 
The  exact  position  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  lane  which 
opens  between  the  houses  of  Warren  Wilson  and  Charles 
Lawrence . 

III.     THE   EVANGELICAL  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  Orthodox  or  Evanofelical  Cono-reofationalists  of  Lan- 
caster,  were  organized  as  a  church,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  May,  1839.  The  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  a  retired  clergyman, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Marlborough,  then  resided  in  what 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Capt.  Jacob  Fisher  house.  In 
that  house  the  Council  met,  and  instituted  the  church.  But 
before  citing  the  doings  of  the  Council,  and  detailiug  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  a  few  words  will  be  needed  in  showing 
the  steps  which  led  to  this  result. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  a  Liberal  (christian  at  the  time  of  his 
settlement.  The  church  and  the  community  were  in  a  measure 
prepared  to  receive  and  retain  him  as  such,  though  there  were 
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individuals  who  still  adhered  to  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the 
former  generations.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years ,  in  which 
a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  there  were  not,  perhaps,  a 
half  dozen  Orthodox  Congregational  fomilies  in  the  town.  The 
pastor  of  the  only  church  in  the  place,  w^as  the  minister  of 
the  town,  and  his  preaching  satisfied  the  demands  of  his  par- 
ishioners, with  few  exceptions.  There  were  three  or  four  Bap- 
tist families,  including  Dea.  Haven,  living  on  the  Old  Com- 
mon. There  were,  perhaps,  twice  as  many  families,  to  whom 
the  ancient  formulas,  and  the  ancestral  worship,  were  dear, 
who  sighed  for  what  they  considered  more  earnest  and  scrip- 
tural preaching.  What  was  true  of  Lancaster,  was  also  true 
in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua. 

But  a  change  began  to  show  itself  about  sixty  years  since. 
The  demand  for  evangelical  preaching,  for  prayer  meetings, 
for  family  worship ,  and  for  more  direct  efforts  to  promote 
piety,  began  to  be  heard.  This  met  with  stern,  and  some- 
times discreditable  opposition.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury, 
then  a  student,  and  afterwards  an  honored  and  useful  mis- 
sionary among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  came  to  Lancaster  about 
the  year  1818,  to  visit  friends.  He  held  a  few  neighborhood 
meetings,  when  a  plot  was  formed  by  "certain  lewd  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort,"  to  "  ride  him  on  a  rail "  out  of  town.  The 
plot  failed,  and  doubtless  was  frowned  upon  by  all  decent 
people.  A  young  woman  came  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  friend, 
and  by  Christian  conversation,  awakened  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion almost  incredible  at  the  present  time. 

About  the  year  1825,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, called  on  Dr.  Thayer  with  an  urgent  request  that  he 
might  have  the  use  of  his  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Doc- 
tor treated  him  with  his  habitual  courtesy,  but  other  arrange- 
ments prevented  the  granting  of  the  request.  Li  consequence, 
Mr.  Brown  arranged  for  an  open  air  meeting  on  a  week  day. 
He  gave  notice  of  a  meeting,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Cem- 
etery on  the  Old  Common.  According  to  the  narratives  of 
two  aged  men,  who  were  present,  the  meeting  was  composed 
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of  ii  motley  crowd.  It  Avas  made  up  mostly  of  men  and  boys  ; 
with  a  few  women  intermingled.  The  services  were  conduct- 
ed with  propriety,  but  the  minister  was  subjected  to  many 
interruptions,  and  his  efforts  turned  into  ridicule.  One  man 
sent  to  the  neighboring  tavern  for  a  pail  of  punch,  which  was 
distributed  freely  among  the  company.  Another  effort  met 
with  no  better  success. 

Mr.  Sampson  V.  S.  Wilder,  whose  Memoirs  have  recently 
been  given  to  the  public  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Haynes,  was 
then  residing  in  his  spacious  mansion,  styled  a  ''cottage,"  on 
the  western  slope  of  Bolton  hill,  [the  home  for  many  years 
past  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Forbush] .  Mr.  Wilder  was  a  native  of 
Lancaster,  born  on  the  Old  Common,  and  trained  up  under 
the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  pastor  of  the  church.  But 
in  his  absence  from  his  native  place,  and  amid  other  scenes 
and  influences,  he  had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was 
Emanuel,  God  with  us,  and  he  was  zealous  in  maintaining 
what  he  believed.  He  opened  his  ample  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  who  wished  to  hear  Mr.  Brown  preach 
the  Gospel  as  he  understood  it.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
became  a  frequent  thing  for  ministers  to  be  invited  to  the 
hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Wilder,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
holding  meetings.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  year  1830,  the 
"Hillside  Church"  was  formed  in  Bolton,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  those  in  several  neighboring  towns,  who  desired 
evangelical  preaching. 

The  resort  to  that  church  was  great  from  all  the  "  region 
round  about . "  Many  from  Lancaster  made  the  meeting-house 
on  the  hillside  their  Sabbath  sanctuary.  In  1831,  which  was 
a  season  of  uncommon  religious  interest  in  this  section,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  school-houses,  when  practicable,  and  in  pri- 
vate dwellings,  so  as  to  bring  the  preaching  of  the  ^vord  into- 
many  neighborhoods.  In  this  manner  a  considerable  change 
was  effected,  so  that  there  grew  up  not  only  a  desire,  but  a 
conviction,  that  stated  services  should  be  established  in  the 
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Center.  The  Manual  of  the  Orthodox  church  says  that  "  after 
eight  years,  the  Orthodox  element  in  Lancaster,  having  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  confidence,  secured  a  room  in  the 
town  hall,  and  held  regular  Sabbath  services  independent  of 
the  parent  church."  The  scenes  of  noisy  and  shameful  opposi- 
tion which  the  pioneers  encountered,  need  not  be  here  recorded. 
Denied  at  one  time,  the  use  of  the  town  hall,  they  met  in 
the  academy,  on  which  one  of  their  number 'held  a  mort- 
gage. But  amid  all  the  opposition.  Dr.  Thayer  acted  an  honor- 
able part.  He  regretted  that  any  felt  the  need  of  a  new  reli- 
gious society.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  him  to  have  the 
town  remain  as  one  parish.  He  exerted  an  influence,  in  all 
legitimate  ways,  to  maintain  the  settled  order  of  things.  But 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  movers  in  the  enterprise  were 
in  earnest,  and  capable  of  goingforward,  he  gracefully  yielded 
to  the  new  order  of  events. 

A  religious  society  w^as  legally  organized,  at  the  house  of 
Kev.  Asa  Packard,  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  1 839.  The 
"  large  upper  room  of  the  academy  building  was  obtained 
and  furnished  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  infant  society 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  April  14.  The  pulpit 
was  afterwards  regularly  supplied." 

Steps  were  taken  without  delay,  by  those  interested  in  form- 
ing a  new  church  in  Lancaster,  to  obtain  letters  of  dismission 
and  recommendation  from  the  church  in  Bolton.  The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  other  persons  being  ready  to  unite, 
an  Ecclesiastical  council  was  called  by  the  brethren,  through 
their  committee,  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  Charles  Wyman  and 
Horatio  N.  Bigelow.  The  council  met  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  May,  1839,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  and 
was  composed  of  the  following  pastors  and  delegates. 

First  church  in  Harvard,  Rev.  George  Fisher,  pastor. 

Evangelical  church  in  Leominster,  Rev.  O.  G.  Hubbard, 
pastor,  and  Br.  G.  W.  Wakefield,  delegate. 

Evangelical  church  in  Bolton,  Rev.  J.  S.  Davenport,  pas- 
tor, and  Br.  Francis  Haynes,  delegate. 
87 
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Evangelical  cliui'cli  in  Boxboio',  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cross, 
pastor,  and  Br.  Ephraim  Whitcomb,  delegate. 

Eev.  Mr.  Fisher  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Cross,  scribe. 

The  Throne  of  Grace  was  addressed  by  the  nioderaior. 
Rev.  George  Trask,  of  Warren,  was  invited  to  sit  and  de- 
liberate with  the  council. 

After  reading  a  record  of  the  proceedings  that  led  to  the 
calling  of  the  council,  and  the  consideration  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Covenant  adopted  by  the  persons  call- 
ing the  council,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  proceedings 
were  "  regular  and  satisfactory,"  and  the  Confession  and  Cov- 
enant met  "with  the  entire  approval  of  the  council."  After 
some  time  "  had  been  spent  in  prayer  and  .deliberation,"  thirty- 
nine  persons  were  "  embodied  as  the  original  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Lancaster." 

The  public  services  were  in  the  following  order,  in  the 
academy.  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cross  ;  Sermon, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport ;  Reading  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Covenant,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  church,  and 
Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship, 
and  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard. 

The  Confession  and  Covenant,  which  are  here  copied,  may 
be  compared  with  the  statements  of  the  other  churches  and 
religious  societies,  by  those  interested  in  such  matters. 

CONFESSION  or  FAITH. 

"  I.  You  believe  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  living  and  true 
God,  who  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  three  are  one,  and 
in  all  divine  perfections,  equal. 

"H.  You  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  contain 
the  only  perfect  rule  of  doctrinal  belief  and  religious  prac- 
tice. 
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"  III.  You  believe  that  God  made  all  things  for  himself ; 
that  he  governs  them  accordmg  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will : 
and  that  the  principles  and  administration  of  his  government 
are  perfectly  holy,  just  and  good. 

"  IV.  You  believe  that  our  first  parents  were  created  holy  ; 
that  they  fell  from  their  original  holiness  by  transgressing  a 
divine  command  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  apostasy, 
all  their  descendants  are  by  nature  entirely  destitute  of  holi- 
ness, ahenated  from  God,  and  under  condemnation. 

"V.  You  believe  that  Christ,  being  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  has  by  his  death  made  a  full  atonement  for  sin,  and  thus 
provided  a  free  salvation  for  all ;  and  that  repentance  and 
faith  in  him,  evinced  by  a  holy  life,  are  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  salvation. 

"  VI.  You  believe  that  such  is  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart  that  none  will  ever  accept  the  salvation  freel}'  offered 
to  them,  till,  through  sovereign  grace,  they  are  moved  thereto 
by  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"VII.  You  believe  that  all  who  obtain  salvation  through 
Christ,  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  arq  justified,  and  will 
be  kept  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  sal- 
vation. 

"  VIII.  You  believe  that  in  this  world  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  a  visible  church ;  that  the  terms  of  membership  are  a 
credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  that  holiness 
which  is  wrought  by  the  regenerating  grace  of  God  ;  that  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  and  sacraments 
of  the  church  to  be  observed  to  the  end  of  time.  Baptism 
to  be  adminstered  only  to  covenanting  believers  and  their 
households,  and  the  Supper  only  to  believers  in  regular  stand- 
ing and  communion  with  the  church. 

"IX.  You  believe  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  day  of  final  judgment,  when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts 
will  be  revealed,  that  all  must  appear  before  the  judgment 
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seat  of  Christ  and  receive  a  sentence  of  just  and  final  retribu- 
tion, according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  and  that  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
will  be  endless.    Thus  you  profess  and  believe." 

The  candidates  for  admission  having  assented  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  then  entered  into  covenant  with  the  church. 
A  part  only  of  the  covenant  is  needed  in  this  place.  The 
first  three  sections  read  as  follows. 

"You  do  now,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  this  assembly, 
solemnly  choose  and  accept  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  your  God,  the  Supreme  object  of  your 
aflfection,  and  your  portion  forever.  You  cordially  acknowledge 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  your  only  Saviour  and  final  Judge, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  your  Sanctifier,  Comforter  and  Guide. 
You  humbly  and  cheerfully  devote  youself  to  God  in  the  ever- 
lastino^  covenant  of  his  OTace." 

These  points  are  followed  by  specific  promises  which  in- 
clude all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  both  towards  God 
and  towards  man,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  and  also  by 
a  distinct  engagement  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  the  church, 
attending  and  supporting  public  w^orship,  and  seeking  the 
"peace,  edification  and  purity  of  its  members." 

Following  these  engagements  is  the  solemn  pledge  of  the 
church  to  receive  the  candidate  into  fellowship  ;  to  watch  over 
him  "with  Christian  affection  and  tenderness,"  and  to  treat 
him  in  "  love  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  who  is  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church." 

The  church  was  organized,  as  already  stated,  in  May,  1839. 
Several  ministers  were  heard,  among  whom  were  Rev.  Mr. 
Bullard,  and  Rev.  Barnabas  M.  Fay.  The  latter  supplied  the 
pii  Ipit  nine  Sabbaths .  Both  appear  to  have  been  much  esteem- 
ed. On  the  fifth  of  December  the  church  were  ready  to  vote 
unanimously  to  invite  the  Rev.  Charles  Packard  to  become 
tneir  pastor.  The  parish  concurred  in  the  Call,  with  entire 
unanimity. 
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Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  December, 
Rev.  Asa  Packard  in  the  chair,  when  the  answer  of  Mr.  Pack- 
ard was  commmiicated.  It  may  be  recorded  here  as  the  first 
letter  of  the  kind  received  by  the  church,  and  because  it 
gives  some  idea  of  the  writer. 

"FiiiENDS  AND  Brethren  :  I  have  received,  through  your 
respective  committees,  an  invitation  to  become  your  Pastor 
and  Minister.  When  I  think  of  the  singulai-  concurrence  of 
circumstances  which  have  brought  about  a  result  so  unexpect- 
ed to  myself,  (until  within  a  short  time  past,)  and  also  to 
you  ;  when  I  consider  the  entire  unanimity  of  your  request, 
and  the  inviting  field  of  labor  that  seems  to  be  spread  before 
me  in  this  interesting  region,  I  feel  constrained  to  recognize 
in  these  events  the  hand  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  The 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  although 
not  extended,  has  been  enough  to  reveal  to  me  my  own  in- 
sufficiency for  such  a  great  work  without  the  special  aid  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  prayerful  co-operation  of  God's 
people.  Trusting  however,  that  you  will  aid  me  by  your 
supplications,  your  holy  living  and  your  vigorous  efforts  ; 
and  relying  upon  the  Great  H'jad  of  the  church  for  wisdom 
and  grace,  I  hereby  cordially  accept  your  invitation  ;  and 
should  the  pastoral  relation  be  formed  between  us,  may  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  ratify  it,  make  us  blessings  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeomer,  and  finally  bestow 
upon  us  crowns  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  his  appearing. 

Charles  Packard." 

Mr.  Packard  was  ordained  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1840.  The  services  were  held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the 
first  parish,  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thayer  and  his  people, 
and  the  Doctor  took  occasion,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  remark  that 
a  new  and  respectable  religious  society  had  been  formed  in 
the  town,  and  he  trusted  the  new  enterprise  would  be  treated 
with  all  respect  and  kindness.  This  action  of  Dr.  Thayer 
and  his  parish  was  gratefully  appreciated,  as  the  following 
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vote,  passed  at  their  very  first  in:33tiiig  after  tlit;  ordiiuition, 
testifies.  "  Jaiiuiiry  5,  1840.  Tlie  assembly  being  detained 
after  public  services  this  morning,  voted  unanimoudy ,  that 
we  feel  and  will  long  cherish  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thayer,  and  the  religious  society  under  his  pastoral  charge, 
for  the  use  of  their  house  for  the  solemnities  of  the  late  or- 
dination ;  to  the  choir  of  that  house  who  so  kindly  and  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of  the 
assembly,  and  to  the  members  of  that  society  who  so  kindly 
ofiiciated  as  marshals  of  the  day." 

The  ordaining  council  was  composed  of  pastors  and  dele- 
gates from  Berlin,  Bolton,  Harvard,  Leominster,  Northboro', 
Paxton,  Shirley,  Stow,  Warren,  and  the  Calvinistic  church, 
Worcester.  The  names  of  the  ministers  are  given  in  the  or- 
der of  the  towns.  Revs.  John  R.  Carver,  George  Fisher, 
O.  G.  Hubbard,  Daniel  H.  Emerson,  James  D.  Farnsworth, 
Hope  Brown,  E.  Porter  Dyer,  George  Trask,  Seth  Sweetser. 
Bolton  church  was  vacant,  but  Rev.  J.  S.  Davenport,  the  for- 
mer minister,  and  Rev.  Josiah  Peabody,  being  present,  were 
invited  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  the  council. 

Rev.  James  D.  Farnsworth  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  O. 
G.  Hubbard,  scribe,  and  Rev.  Hope  Brown,  assistant  scribe. 
After  the  usual  presentation  of  credentials,  and  examination 
in  doctrinal  belief  and  religious  experience,  the  council  unan- 
imously voted  to  ordain  Mr.  Packard  according  to  the  follow- 
ing Order  of  Exercises. 

Introductory  Prayer  and  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyer ;  Sermon  l)y  Rev.  Mr.  Sweetser ;  Consecrating 
Prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Farnsworth;  Charge,  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher; 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson;  Address  to 
the  Church  and  Society,  Rev.  Mr.  Trask  ;  Concluding  Prayer, 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  ;  Benediction  by  the  Pastor. 

Brs.  Charles  Wyman  and  Charles  Humphrey  had  already 
been  chosen  Deacons,  but  the  date  of  their  election  is  not 
recorded.  The  pastor,  the  deacons,  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  and 
Brs  Isaiah  Moore  and  Horatio  N.  Bigelow  were  elected  a 
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standing  committee  of  the  cliurcli.  The  pastor  and  deacons 
were  ex  officio  members.  The  other  three  members  were  to 
be  elected  annually.  Recently  the  number  to  be  chosen  has 
been  changed  from  three  to  four. 

The  church  adopted  various  rules,  one  of  which  may  be 
quoted  as  showing  the  stand  taken  in  relation  to  one  great 
measure  of  reform.  "  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  an  invariable  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  this  church,  and  the  privilege  of  communion  must 
be  withheld  from  persons,  members  of  other  churches,  who 
do  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  principle." 

It  was  voted,  early  in  the  history  of  the  church,  to  take 
up  a  collection  at  every  communion  season,  or  once  in  two 
months,  for  some  benevolent  object,  as  the  Sabbath  school 
library,  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions,  the  Bible,  the  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Tract  Societies.  In  recent  years,  since  the 
benevolent  work  in  connection  with  Congregational  societies 
has  been  systematized,  the  following  order  of  collections  has 
been  adopted,  the  contribution  to  be  taken  on  the  Sabbath 
next  following  the  communion.  January,  Home  Missions  ; 
March,  Education  and  College  Societies ;  May,  Bible  and 
Publication  Society;  July,  American  Board;  September, 
American  Missionary  Association  ;  November,  Congregation- 
al Union,  or  Church  Building  Society.  It  was  also  estab- 
lished as  a  rule  to  hold  the  monthly  concert,  and  take  up  a 
contribution  for  foreign  missions. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  1841,  being  Thanks- 
giving, the  church  took  emphatic  action  in  relation  to  the 
sin  of  slave-holding.  After  a  preamble  stating  the  reasons 
for  acting,  the  following  votes  were  passed,  which  are  here 
recited  as  indicative  of  the  times,  and  showing  a  good  rec- 
ord on  the  part  of  the  church. 

"Resolved,  1,  that  we  cannot  receive  as  church  members, 
nor  can  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  at  the  communion  table, 
any  persons  who  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  slave-holding.  2. 
That  our  pastor  be  requested  not  to  invite  into  the  sacred  desk 
any  minister  who  is  known  to  be  a  slave-holder." 
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The  reason  for  this  rule  will  ever  remiiii,  but  by  the  aw- 
ful overthrow  of  the  slave  system,  there  is  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  enforce  it ;  but  the  need  of  the  rule  re<>ardinf!: 
the  "  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,"  unhappily 
exists  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1841  a  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  "  December,  (a  briglit  and  cloudless  day,)  the  new 
house  of  worship  *  *  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
m  the  presence  of  a  very  large  congregation,  filling  not  only 
the  pews,  but  the  aisles."  The  services  of  the  dedication 
were, as  follows.  Voluntary,  by  the  Choir;  Introductory 
Prayer,  Rev.  George  Trask ;  Reading  the  Scriptures,  Rev. 
Mr.  Farnsworth  ;  Original  Hymn,  composed  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Carter ;  Dedicatory  Prayer,  Rev.  George  Fisher ;  Sermon, 
by  the  Pastor ;  Dedication  Hymn,  music  and  words  by  Ben- 
jamin Holt,  of  Lancaster ;  Concluding  Prayer,  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  of  Boston  ;  Voluntary  by  the  Choir.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Home 
Missionary  Society,  who  did  much  in  building  up  the  waste 
places  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  church  was  aided  for  some 
years,  by  the  society  which  he  represented  on  this  occasion. 
The  dimensions  of  the  sanctuary  were  these.  Length,  sixty- 
one  feet ;  width,  forty-two  and  a  half  feet.  There  Avas  a  por- 
tico, seven  feet  deep,  with  fluted  colunms.  The  house  was 
of  wood  with  a  graceful  steeple,  the  summit  of  which  was 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  build- 
ing was  in  good  proportion,  was  painted  white,  and  was  car- 
peted and  cushioned.  There  was  a  gallery  at  the  west  end 
for  the  choir  and  organ. 

In  the  year  18 OS,  during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Leavitt, 
the  house  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  about  sixteen  feet, 
making  it  not  far  from  seventy-seven  feet  in  length.  At  the 
same  time  the  interior  was  frescoed. 

The  Chapel,  which  is  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  by  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  was  erected  in  the  year  1852, 
and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
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111  1844  the  church  lost  nearly  half  its  membership  by  the 
formation  of  the  Second  Evangelical  Church,  in  Clintonville, 
now  the  Congregational  Church  in  Clinton.  That  church  was 
recognized  by  an  Eccesiastical  council,  held  November  14, 
at  the  house  of  Horatio  N.  Bio^elow.  On  the  eiofhth  of  Decern- 
ber,  twenty-six  members  were  dismissed  and  recommended 
to  the  new  church  in  Clintonville.  Not  long  after,  five  more 
were  dismissed,  making  thirty-one.  The  congregation  was 
diminished  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Some  of  those  who  left 
were  among  the  most  able  to  bear  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  a 
parish. 

The  ministry  of  jNIr.  Packard  was  useful,  and  his  relations 
with  his  people  pleasant.  This  is  worthy  of  special  remark, 
as  the  times  ^vere  adverse  to  harmony.  The  temperance  ques- 
tion divided  public  sentiment,  and  in  a  town  not  very  favor- 
able to  prohibitoiy  legislation,  or  by  any  means  agreed  in 
regard  to  total  abstinence,  it  required  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  to  maintain  his  ]}lace  and  influence  as  an  out- 
spoken temperance  man.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  ex- 
cited stronger  passions.  The  town  was  a  stronghold  of  old 
whigism,  but  Mr.  Packard  was  an  uncompromising  Christian 
abolitionist.  Through  all  the  turmoil  of  those  times,  he  en- 
joyed the  general  esteem. 

The  church  received  many  additions  both  by  letter  and  pro- 
fession. The  greatest  number  of  admissions  in  any  year  was 
in  1851,  when  twenty-seven  were  added.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1854,  Mr.  Packard  asked  a  dismission,  giving  two  reasons 
for  the  action.  "  First,  on  account  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments ;"  and  secondly,  because  he  had  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridgeport, 
which  in  his  words  :  "  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  my  duty 
to  accept  it." 

On  the  sixth  of  April  the  church  voted  to  comply  with  the 
request  for  dismission,  and  recorded  its  high  estimation  of 
Mr.  Packard  as  a  man,  a  Christian  minister,  a  public  spirit- 
ed member  of  society,  a  friend  of  education,  and  a  zealous 
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advocate  of  general  improvement  and  good  morals.  The  action 
of  the  council  which  dismissed  Mr.  Packard  is  not  upon  the 
Records  of  the  church.  He  was  settled  in  Cambridgeport, 
according  to  his  anticipation,  and  continued  there  about  one 
year.  His  next  and  final  settlement  was  in  Biddeford,  Me., 
where,  after  a  respected  and  useful  ministry,  he  suddenly  died, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1864,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
The  tidinsrs  of  his  death  were  received  with  sorrow  amonof  the 
people  of  his  former  charge  in  this  place.  At  a  church  meet- 
ing held  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed,  expressing  in  tender  and  aifectionate  terms, 
their  appreciation  of  his  character,  conveying  their  warm  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  and  requesting  that  his  remains 
mio:ht  be  "  buried  in  this  town  amid  the  scenes  of  his  former 
labors."  The  church  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  removal ; 
but  the  burial  was  amono^  his  kindred  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Packard  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  law,  and  was 
well  fitted  for  a  successful  career  as  a  public  man.  Convin- 
ced of  his  duty  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  became  an  earnest 
and  successful  pastor.  In  person  he  was  well  formed,  with 
a  pleasing  countenance,  and  dignified  deportment.  He  was 
often  called  to  preside  in  councils  and  in  town  meetings.  The 
temperance  reformation  found  in  him  a  firm  and  aggressive 
friend.  In  the  early  days  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  when 
a  minister  put  all  worldly  prospects  in  peril  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  he  was  a  devoted  and  outspoken 
advocate  of  their  rights.  But  he  never  neglected  his  duties 
as  a  pastor,  while  laboring  for  the  needy  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  parish.  Rather  he  did  his  duty  to  his  own  people  by 
interesting  them  in  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  history  of  the  church  in  its  origin,  and  during  the  pas- 
torate of  its  first  minister  has  been  given  at  some  length  ;  but 
for  obvious  reasons,  only  a  brief  reference  to  succeeding  pas- 
torates will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Doe,  a  gradu:ite  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  pastor,  at  a 
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meeting  of  the  church  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  August, 
1854.  The  society  concurred,  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Doe  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  by  an  Ecclesiastical  council.  Omitting  the  names 
of  delegates  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  the  order 
of  service  at  the  ordination  was  as  follows.  Reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  Eev.  J.  S.  Bingham,  of  Leominster;  Intro- 
ductory Prayer,  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Townsend,  (not  a 
member  of  the  council ;)  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Eden  B.  Foster, 
of  Lowell ;  Ordaining  Prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chickering, 
of  Portland,  Me. ;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  by  Rev.  W. 
W.  Winchester,  of  Clinton ;  Charge  to  the  pastor,  by  Rev. 
S.  W.  Hanks,  of  Lowell;  Address  to  the  People,  by  Rev. 
Charles  Packard ;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Cross,  of  West  Boylston  ;  Benediction  by  the  pastor. 

The  Records  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Doe  are  very 
scanty.  He  attended  seven  councils,  by  vote  of  the  church, 
in  company  with  a  delegate.  No  votes  were  passed  ;  no 
changes  in  rules  or  administration  were  made.  The  number 
of  admissions  to  the  church,  during  his  ministry,  was  twenty- 
seven  ;  fifteen  by  profession. 

Having  received  an  invitation  by  a  "  unanimous  voice  to 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  the  west,  which  seemed  to  open 
a  wider  field  of  influence,"  Mr.  Doe  resigned  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  1858,  and  requested  that  a  council 
might  be  called  to  effect  the  dismission  in  the  regular  way. 
The  church  complied  with  the  request,  and  the  council,  held 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  cordially  commended  Mr.  Doe  "  to 
the  confidence  of  the  churches  as  an  able,  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful minister  of  the  gospel." 

Mr.  Doe  was  settled  in  the  growing  town  of  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  Later 
he  became  the  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  the  state 
of  his  adoption,  and  has  proved  himself  well  adapted  to  the 
arduous  and  reponsible  duties  of  that  position. 
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Among  those  who  supplied  the  pulpit  was  Mr.  John  E. 
Todd,  now  of  New  Haven,  who  received  a  call  in  May,  1859, 
which  he  declined.  In  December  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Kendall, 
then  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  received  an  invitation  to  settle.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would  accept,  but  an  unexpected  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  induced 
him  to  remain  with  them. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1860,  Rev.  Amos  E.  Law- 
rence was  invited  to  "  settle  in  the  gospel  ministry,"  by  the 
church  ;  the  society  concurring.  For  some  reason  there  was 
delay  and  the  invitation  Avas  renewed  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  with  the  allowance  of  four  weeks  annually  for  a  vaca- 
tion, and  fixing  the  commencement  of  the  pastorate  on  the 
first  of  October.  In  due  time  a  council  was  invited  to  meet 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  when  the  installation  took  place. 
The  following  churches  were  invited,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  "  committee  be  authorized  to  add  to  or  strike  from  the 
list  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence."  The  church  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Gulliver,  pastor;  Harvard,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dodge  ;  Leominster,  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  ;  Clinton,  Rev. 
Mr.  Winchester  ;  Fitchburg,  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  ;  Worcester, 
Rev.  Mr.  James  ;  Woburn,  Rev.  Mr.  ^Nlarsh.  The  services 
took  place  accordingly,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  council 
in  the  church  books. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  Noveml)er  2,  1860,  it  was 
voted  that  a  "  contriI)uti()n  be  taken  each  communion  season 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  communion  table,  and  the  bal- 
ance, if  any,  to  be  applied  to  th^  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  and  deacons."  Dea. 
Charles  Wyman  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  church,  and  Br. 
Caleb  T.  Symmes,  auditor. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  pastor  upon  the  expediency 
of  substituting  "  The  Sal)bath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  "  for  the 
"Church  Psalmody."  No  vote  is  recorded,  but  the  change 
was  made  not  far  from  this  time. 

Br.  Lcandor  Howell  was  chosen  deacon,  on  the  twenty-first 
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of  February,  1864,  in  place  of  Dea.  Charles  Humphrey  de- 
ceased. Dea.  Humphrey  was  held  in  high  respect  and  esteem 
by  the  church  and  the  community. 

Mr.  Lawrence  having  asked  a  release  from  his  pastoral  re- 
lation, the  church,  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1864,  voted  to 
unite  in  calling  a  council,  but  deeply  regretted  the  occasion 
that  compelled  the  pastor  to  renew  his  request.  It  was  far- 
ther voted:  "that  we  tender  to  him  our  cordial  sympathy, 
and  unite  in  the  hope  that  the  complete  restoration  of  hi& 
health  may  soon  permit  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength, 
to  resume  his  labors  in  the  gospel  ministry."  The  church  al- 
so promised  to  remember  him  and  his  family  in  their  prayers 
that  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  might  "  ever  attend  them 
with  his  gracious  guidance  and  bestow  upon  each  of  them 
his  rich  blessings."  The  council  was  held,  of  course,  but 
no  trace  of  its  action  is  on  the  Records.  Thirty-one  were 
added  during  this  pastorate  ;  all  but  eleven  by  profession. 

Mr.  Lawrence  since  his  dismission,  has  been  enwio^ed  in 
pastoral  duties,  in  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  learned 
works  for  the  press,  and  in  foreign  travel.  His  present  place 
of  residence  is  Newton. 

Various  clergymen  occupied  the  pulpit  for  nearly  a  year. 
At  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to  engage  a  minister  for  a 
year,  but  this  proposition  was  unsatisfactory.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February,  1865,  a  unanimous  vote  was 
passed  in  these  words  :  "that  we  cordially  invite  Br.  George 
R.  Leavitt,  of  Lowell,  to  settle  with  us  in  the  gospel  minis- 
try."   The  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  ordaining  council  met,  March  29,  1865.  The  follow- 
ing churches  were  invited  to  be  present  by  pastor  and  dele- 
gate. High  Street  church,  Lowell,  Rev.  Owen  Street,  pas- 
tor; Calvinistic  church,  Fitchburg,  Rev.  Alfred  Emerson; 
Church  in  Harvard,  Rev.  J.  Dodge;  Evangelical,  Clinton, 
Rev.  B.  Judkins;  Church  in  South  Groton,  (now  Ayer,^ 
Rev.  M.  C.  Stebbins  ;  Church  in  Ashby  ;  Evangelical,  Ster- 
ling, Rev.  J.  C.  Larabee;  Church  in  Blackstone,  Rev.  Jona- 
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than  E.  Edwards  ;  College  Street  church,  New  Haven,  Rev. 
O.  T.  Lanphear;  Trinitarian  church,  Fitchburg,  Rev.  Mr 
Hutchings  ;  Free  church,  Providence,  Rev.  James  C.  White; 
Rev.  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Ames,  resident  clergymen,  were 
also  invited.  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  a  resident  here,  several 
years,  before  going  to  Blackstone.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Drs.  Beckwith,  of  Boston,  and  Leavitt,  of 
Providence,  were  called  to  the  council.  The  action  of  the 
council,  and  the  order  of  service  are  not  recorded. 

At  a  meeting  held,  May  5,  1865,  after  the  preparatory  lec- 
ture, it  was  voted  to  "  take  up  a  contribution  for  some  be- 
nevolent object  once  in  two  months,"  upon  the  "  first  Sabbath 
after  each  communion."  This  vote  is  still  in  force,  but  the 
objects  of  benevolence  were  subsequently  somewhat  modi- 
fied. At  the  same  meeting  provision  was  made  for  prepar- 
ing and  printing  the  present  "Manual"  of  the  church.  The 
pastor,  and  the  clerk,  Br.  Spencer  R.  Merrick,  were  charged 
Avith  this  service. 

The  church,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
service,  October  18,  1868,  appointed  a  committee  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
the  choice  of  new  officers.  On  the  folio winof  Sabbath  the 
committee  reported  a  plan,  and  the  church  adopted  it,  thus 
making  tlie  Sabbath  school  an  institution  of  the  church.  This 
plan  was  re-enacted  in  1872. 

Mr.  Leavitt  resigned  early  in  the  3^ear  1870,  but  none  of 
the  proceedings  leading  to  the  council  are  recorded.  The 
minutes  of  the  counail,  however,  are  on  record.  The  only 
reason  given  to  the  council  why  the  pastor  asked  a  dismis- 
sion, was  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  to  meet  his  "  neces- 
sary and  somewhat  peculiar  burdens."  In  sundering  the 
relation  the  council  resolved  "  that  we  most  cordially  recom- 
mend him  to  all  churches  of  Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  as  a  pastor  of  abundant  labors  and  conscientious 
fidelity,  and  as  a  Christian  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  Master 
and  his  work. 
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Sixty-seven  members  were  admitted  to  the  church  during 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Leavitt ;  forty  of  them  by  profession  of 
their  faith.  Mr  Leavitt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  church  in  Cambridgeport, 
where  his  ministrations  have  been  attended  with  great  success. 

The  liev.  Abijah  P.  Marvin,  then  residing  in  Worcester, 
suj^plied  the  pulpit  during  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1870,  with  the  exception  of  one  Sunday.  He  also  was  here 
a  few  Sabbaths  in  June  and  July.  He  began  as  Acting  Pas- 
tor on  the  first  Sabbath  in  October.  This  relation  was  con- 
tinued mitil  May,  1872. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1871,  the  church  voted  to  use 
the  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  entitled  the  "Tribute  of  Praise," 
in  the  Chapel. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  previously  chosen  to 
present  a  Plan  for  the  "  Bible  Service  "  made  a  report,  which 
was  adopted,  and  followed  with  much  interest  and  profit  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  By  this  arrangement  the  Sabbath  school 
was  held  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  during  the  interval  of 
worship.  At  the  close  of  the  lessons,  the  pastor  made  a  short 
address  explanatory  of  any  difficult  passages  in  the  lesson, 
and  enforcing  some  prominent  truth  contained  in  it.  He  also 
led  in  prayer,  and  after  singing,  dismissed  the  congregation 
with  the  benediction.  The  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Bible  service  was  this.  About  three-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  congregation,  lived  so  far  from  the 
meeting-house  that  they  did  not  return  to  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing. If  they  were  to  receive  Sabbath  school  instruction,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  it  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
service. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  March  19,  1872,  it  was 
"unanimously  voted  that  we  extend  a  Call  to  Rev.  A.  P. 
Marvin  to  become  pastor  of  this  church."  The  parish  con- 
curring in  this  action,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
council  for  installation  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1872.    Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D.,  of  Newton,  was  chosen 
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moderator,  and  Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  of  Leominster,  scribe. 
The  parts  in  the  public  services  were  performed  as  follows. 

Invocation  and  Heading  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  L.  D. 
Mears  ;  Prayer  before  Sermon,  Rev.  S.  DeAA'itt  Clark  ;  Ser- 
mon, Rev.  Dr.  Wellman  ;  Installing  Prayer,  Rev.  W.  J.  Batt ; 
Charge  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  Emerson ;  Right  Hand  of 
Fellowship,  Rev.  Davis  Foster,  of  Winchendon ;  Address 
to  the  people.  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt ;  Concluding  Prayer, 
Rev.L.W.  Spring,  of  Fitchburg.  The  choir  performed  very 
acceptable  service  on  the  occasion. 

January  5,  1872,  the  church  voted  to  observe  the  "  Week 
of  Prayer,*'  and  to  have  the  meetings  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  alternate  days,  beginning  with  Sunday  evening. 
At  the  same  meeting  Br.  Frederick  Whitney  was  unanimously 
chosen  deacon  of  the  church,  in  place  of  Dea.  Charles  Wy- 
man.  The  latter  served  with  acceptance  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  until  his  lamented  death  in  the  spring  of 
1870. 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Mr.  Marvin  was  terminated  in  the 
fall  of  1875.  He  asked  a  dismission  on  the  twelfth  of  Sep- 
tember, which  was  agreed  to  by  tlie  church  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  seventeenth.  The  council  met  on  the  twenty-first  of 
October,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  William  A. 
Houghton,  of  Berlin,  as  moderator,  and  Rev.  DeWitt  S. 
Clark  as  scril)e.  The  result  expressed  the  esteem  of  the 
council  for  Mr.  Marvin,  and  sympathy  for  the  church. 

The  admissions  to  the  church  during  the  last  pastorate  were 
thirty  ;  eleven  of  which  were  on  confession  of  fnith  in  Christ. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  of  July  following,  [1876,]  twelve  young 
persons,  all  members  of  the  Sabbath  school,  were  received 
into  the  church,  by  profession.  None  have  since  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  date. 

Mr.  Marvin  has  continued  to  reside  in  the  town,  preaching 
as  occasion  offered,  and  engaged  in  writing  the  History  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  first  year  and  a.  half  after  his  dismission, 
about  forty  ministers  were  heard,  one  or  more  Sabbaths,  each. 
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Rev.  Henry  C.  Fay  supplied  in  the  early  part  of  1876,  and 
the  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial school,  was  acting  pastor  from  April  1, 1877,  for  one 
year. 

Mr.  William  DeLoss  Love,  jr.,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
college  and  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  came  here,  by  invitation  of  the  committee 
of  supply,  in  April,  1878,  and  after  preaching  several  Sab- 
baths, received  a  unanimous  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry  from 
both  church  and  parish.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  on  the  eighteenth  of  September.  The 
churches  represented  in  the  council,  were  the  Rollstone  church, 
Fitchburg,  Rev.  G.R.  W.  Scott  ;  the  Pilgrim  church  in  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt ;  and  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Leicester,  Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge  ;  Berlin,  Rev. 
Wm.  A.  Houghton  ;  Clinton,  Rev.  DeWitt^S.  Clark  ;  South 
Natick,  Rev.  Pearse  Pinch  ;  Townsend,  Rev.  A.  F.  Newton  ; 
Leominster,  Rev.  S.  C.  Kendall,  with  their  delegates.  The 
following  clergymen,  without  charge,  were  also  members  of 
the  council.  Rev.  William  DeLoss  Love,  D.  D.,  of  Ando- 
ver; Rev.  George  H.  Gould,  D.  D.,  of  Worcester;  Rev. 
Marcus  Ames  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  both  of  Lancaster. 

The  organization  was  effected  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Coolidge,  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  scribe.  After 
a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  of  the  candidate,  the 
public  services  were  conducted  in  the  following  order.  In- 
vocation, Rev.  Marcus  Ames;  Reading  the  Scriptures,  Rev. 
George  W.  R.  Scott;  Sermon,  Rev.  Dr.  Gould;  Admission 
of  the  pastor  elect  to  the  Church,  Rev.  William  A.  Hough- 
ton; Ordaining  Prayer,  Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge;  Charge  to 
the  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Love  ;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  Rev. 
DeWitt  S.  Clark;  Address  to  the  People,  Rev.  George  R. 
Leavitt;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin;  Bene- 
diction by  the  Pastor.  The  various  parts,  including  the  ser- 
vice of  song  by  the  choir,  were  very  acceptable  to  a  large 
audience. 

38 
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The  first  minister  of  this  church  began  with  a  salary  of 
$500.  This  was  increased  to  $600,  and  $800,  in  his  time,  or 
soon  after;  and  was  raised  to  $1,000,  per  annum,  previous 
to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Leavitt.  During  his  pastorate  and 
that  of  his  successor,  the  salary  was  raised  to  $1,200.  But 
those  were  times  of  high  prices.  The  salary  is  $1,000  at 
present. 

The  church  has  been  in  the  habit  of  aiding  its  own  mem- 
bers, when  in  need,  from  the  beginning.  This  has  been  done 
by  taking  a  collection  at  every  communion,  and  by  private 
benevolence,  of  which  no  account  is  kept.  In  addition,  the 
mei^ibers  realize  the  duty  of  aiding  any  of  their  neighbors 
or  townsmen,  in  seasons  of  want  and  sickness. 

The  contributions  to  benevolent  objects,  through  the  vari- 
ous Congregational  organizations,  have  been  taken  at  stated 
times,  for  many  years.  There  has  been  an  increase  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  in  some  years,  as  between  1871  and 
1876,  the  amount  reached  from  $400  to  about  $800. 

The  audience  is  of  the  average  number  for  a  country  con- 
gregation, representing  about  eighty  families. 

IV.      THE  NEAV  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

There  have  been,  in  this  town,  for  more  than  half  a  cent- 
ury, a  number  of  persons  who  receive  to  some  extent,  the 
religious  views  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  A  letter  from 
Timothy  Harrington  Carter,  of  Newton,  says  :  "I  think  my 
brother  Horatio  was  the  first  receiver  living  in  Lancaster,  in 
1824.  He  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Thayer's  church,  and  sub- 
sequently seceded."  Horatio  Carter  was  a  deacon  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  He  resigned,  and  asked  a  dismission  on  account 
of  his  change  of  opinions.  The  letter  proceeds  :  "  My  three 
sisters  soon  after  became  receivers,  and  then  mygrandmothei-, 
Arethusa  Harrington,  daughter  of  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.    She  joined  the  Boston  Society. 

"The  first  Sabbath  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  my 
brother  George,  in  1830,  [the  Dr.  Lincoln  house].  Mr. 
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Joseph  Andrews,  then  living  in  Lancaster,  was  the  first  reader, 
usually  from  Swedenborg's  writings,  or  a  selected  sermon, 
with  some  of  the  chants  and  the  prayer. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Wilder  about  this  time  attended  the  meet- 
ings, and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  from  England.  Soon 
after  Mrs.  South  wick  and  her  family  occupied  the  Stedman 
Mansion  house,  and  the  office  was  fitted  up  for  the  Sunday 
meetings  :  and  Mr.  Gilman  Worcester  sometimes  officiated 
as  reader." 

Mr.  Artemas  Barnes,  then  residing  on  the  Eli  Stearns  place, 
(now  S.  K.  Damon's,)  became  a  member,  and  continued  so 
after  removing  from  the  town.  His  love  for  the  New  Church 
and  its  doctrines  is  shown  by  the  following  anecdote.  He 
bought  certain  equities  in  real  estate,  which  cost  the  seller 
ten  thousand  dollars,  for  five  hundred  dollars.  The  seller 
threw  in  a  copy  of  the  '^True  Christian  Religion,"  (Sweden- 
borg's work) .  Mr.  Barnes  "  lost  the  five  hundred  dollars  but 
said  it  was  the  best  1>argain  he  ever  made." 

By  the  removal  of  the  families  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Messrs. 
Carters,  and  others  from  the  town,  the  number  of  worship- 
pers became  so  reduced  that  the  meetings  were  discontinued. 
But  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1857,  they  were  resumed.  At  first 
the  company  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Worcester,  who  then 
lived  in  the  house  of  the  late  venerable  William  No  well.  Later 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  academy.  Next,  they  were  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware.  Li  these  years  Mr.  Wil- 
der was  reader,  and  conducted  the  services.  The  meetings 
were  suspended  again,  but  at  what  precise  date  is  not  known. 

In  the  year  1865,  the  meetings  were  resumed  agaiu,  and 
were  held  in  an  ante-room  of  the  town  hall,  with  Mr.  Wilder 
as  the  reader.  When  ministers  were  present,  the  services 
were  in  the  town  hall.  This  arrangement  was  continued  about 
ten  years,  until  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wilder,  in  the  summer 
of  1875.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  cause,  and  did  not 
forget  it  when  preparing  for  the  future .  By  his  will  the  friends 
of  the  New  Church,  here,  became  contingently  on  the  decease 
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of  his  widow,  heirs  to  a  handsome  property.  But  a  con- 
dition of  the  will  required  the  formation  of  a  church  or  re- 
ligious society  to  hold  the  property. 

Accordingly  a  church  holding  the  religious  opinions  of 
Swedenborg  was  organized  in  August,  1875,  under  the  title 
of  the  "New  Jerusalem  Church  of  Lancaster."  The  mem- 
bers to  the  number  of  twenty  belonged  to  the  towns  of  Lan- 
caster, Harvard,  Lunenburg,  Leominster  and  Berlin.  The 
officers  are  a  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
of  three.  Since  the  organization,  of  the  church,  Horatio  D. 
Humphrey  has  been  the  reader. 

The  church  hold  weekly  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
south  ante-room  of  the  town  hall.  The  services  consist  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  a  discourse.  When  a 
minister  is  present,  he  delivers  an  original  sermon. 

A  meeting  for  conference,  reading  and  devotions  is  also 
held  weekly  at  some  private  house. 

The  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  of  Boston  Highlands,  has  spent  sev- 
eral summer  vacations  in  the  town,  and  always  rendered 
acceptable  service.  Rev.  James  Reed,  of  Boston,  has  offi- 
ciated on  several  occasions.  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee  always 
comes  at  quarterly  meetings,  and  administers  the  communion. 

It  will  gratify  many  to  have  a  brief  statement  of  the  "  D0C7 
trines  of  the  New  Church."  The  followins:  is  from  ffood 
authority. 

"I.  God  is  One  in  Essence  and  in  Person,  in  whom  there 
is  a  distinct  and  essential  Trinity,  called  in  the  Word,  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
this  God,  and  the  only  true  object  of  worship. 

"  II.  In  order  to  be  saved,  man  must  believe  on  the  Lord, 
and  strive  to  obey  his  commandments,  looking  to  him  alone 
for  strength  and  assistance,  and  acknowledging  that  all  life 
and  salvation  are  from  Him. 

"  III.  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  the  Divine  Word,  is  not 
only  the  revelation  of  the  Lord's  will  and  the  history  of  his 
dealings  with  men,  but  also  contains  the  infinite  treasures 
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of  his  wisdom  expressed  in  symbolical  or  correspoiideiitial 
lano-uaofe,  and  therefore  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
there  is  in  the  Word  an  inner  or  spiritual  sense,  which  can 
be  interpreted  only  by  the  law  of  correspondence  between 
things  natural  and  things  spiritual. 

"  IV.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord, 
foretold  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Church  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Kevelation  xxi., 
and  this  Second  Coming  is  not  a  visible  appearance  on  earth, 
but  a  new  disclosure  of  Divine  Truth,  and  the  promulgation 
of  triie  Christian  Doctrine,  effected  by  means  of  the  Lord's 
servant,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  was  specially  instructed 
in  this  Doctrine,  and  commissioned  to  publish  it  to  the  world. 

"  V.  Man's  life  in  the  material  body  is  but  the  preparation 
for  eternal  life,  and  when  the  body  dies,  man  immediately 
rises  into  the  spiritual  world,  and,  after  preparation  in  an  in- 
termediate state,  dwells  forever  in  Heaven  or  Hell,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  acquired  during  his  earthly  life. 

"VI.  The  Spiritual  World,  the  eternal  home  of  men  af- 
ter death,  is  not  remote  from  this  world,  but  is  in  direct  con- 
junction with  it,  and  we  are,  though  unconsciously,  always 
in  immediate  communion  with  angels  and  spirits." 

V.      SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  are  a  variety  of  the  great 
body  of  Millenarians,  who  believe  in  the  speedy  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  in  bodily  form,  to  begin  and  continue  a 
personal  reign  on  the  earth.  The  first  meetings  of  the  Ad- 
ventists, in  Lancaster,  were  held  in  the  year  1856.  Those 
interested  in  the  subject  met  at  the  house  of  Lewis  H.  Priest, 
Avho  then  lived  on  the  Lunenburg  road,  at  the  old  Sodi  San- 
derson place.  Persons  came  from  other  towns,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  kept  up  about  four  years.  By  the  removal  of  fam- 
ilies and  other  changes,  the  meetings  were  suspended  a  few 
years,  but  in  1864  an  organization  was  effected,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Priest,  who  had  removed  to  South  Lancaster.    At  this 
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time,  the  church  consisted  of  ten  members,  five  males  and 
five  females.  Elder  Stephen  N.  Haskell  moved  into  the  place, 
this  year,  and  has  retained  the  relation  of  elder  till  the  present 
time,  making  this  his  permanent  residence.  Joel  Crandall 
has  also  been  in  the  position  of  elder  during  the  past  year. 
Elder  Robinson  resides  here,  though  his  labors  are  chiefly  in 
other  places. 

Elder  Haskell  bought  the  old  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  that 
stood  where  Mr.  Weeks  now  lives,  fitted  it  up  for  a  dwelling 
house,  and  for  some  time  opened  his  rooms  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. That  house  now  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
and  a  little  back,  about  east  of  the  school-house.  Meetings 
were  held  in  this  house  until  Mrs.  R.  A.  Rice  bought  the  house 
on  the  corner  between  Dea.  Rowell,  and  Wellington's  shop. 
This  was  an  ancient  tavern,  and  had  a  large  hall  over  the  L 
part.  Here  the  meetings  began  to  be  held  about  ten  years 
ago.  In  1875  the  society  moved  into  the  chapel  which  stood 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church.  The  latter  edifice 
was  dedicated  early  in  May,  1878.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  con- 
venient house  of  worship,  well  finished  without,  and  taste- 
fully furnished  in  the  interior.  An  unpretentious  and  well- 
proportioned  steeple  improves  the  appearance  of  the  building. 
The  length  of  the  edifice  is  fifty-six  feet ;  the  breadth  is  thir- 
ty-two feet.    The  cost  was  not  far  from  $3,000. 

There  are  eighty  members  of  the  church,  the  majority  of 
whom  live  in  the  neighborhood,  though  some  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance. About  twenty  families  have  their  homes  in  sight  of 
the  church;  some  live  in  Still  River  and  some  in  Bolton. 
South  Lancaster  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  and  camp-meetings  are  held  here  nearly  every 
season. 

The  church  has  regular  service  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  —  Saturday  —  and  observe  the  day  with  great  strict- 
ness. There  are  meetings  of  the  church  held  quarterly.  On 
the  second  Sabbath  of  every  third  month,  there  is  a  general 
quarterly  meeting,  including  several  churches.    The  general 
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conference  of  the  whole  body  is  held  yearly  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  which  is  the  grand  center  of  operations  for  the 
whole  denomination. 

In  their  general  doctrinal  views,  the  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tists  are  allied  to  Evangelical  Christendom.  The  following 
are  some  of  their  distinctive  tenets. 

1.  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath.  2.  Immersion  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  is  the  only  valid  baptism.  3.  Christ 
will  soon  return,  and  begin  his  personal  reign.  The  time  is 
not  known,  but  is  near.  4.  The  saints  sleep  after  death 
until  the  first  resurrection,  which  will  take  place  at  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  5.  At  the  advent,  the  "dead  in  Christ  " 
will  be  raised,  and  go  to  live  with  their  Lord  in  the  air.  6. 
After  a  thousand  years,  the  wicked  will  be  raised.  This  is 
the  second  resurrection.  7.  They  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
brightness  of  Christ's  coming.  That  is,  they  will  be  annihi- 
lated. 8.  Souls  are  not  naturally  immortal,  but  immortality 
is  imparted  to  the  righteous,  through  grace.  9.  The  earth 
will  be  renovated,  and  become  the  final,  blessed  abode  of  the 
righteous. 

VI.      THE  CATHOLIC  CHUECH. 

Several  years  passed  after  Roman  Catholic  families  began 
to  settle  in  Lancaster,  before  they  provided  themselves  with 
a  church.  For  many  years  they  resorted  to  Clinton  for  spi- 
ritual direction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  But  in  the 
year  1872  they  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  erec- 
tion of  a  sanctuary  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as  conven- 
ience. A  large  and  valuable  lot  of  land  was  obtained,  and  a 
house  was  covered  in  before  winter.  In  the  spring  folloAving, 
work  was  resumed,  and  the  church  was  ready  for  dedication 
or  consecration  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  1873.  The  ser- 
vice was  attended  by  a  large  company,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
realization  of  their  hopes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  about  seventy-five  by 
forty-two  feet.   There  is  a  basement  which  has  not  been  put 
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to  use,  except  for  heating  purposes.  The  pews  are  near  to- 
gether, givhig  a  large  seating  capacity.  The  cost  of  the  land 
and  the  edifice  was  great,  as  prices  were  high  at  the  time. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  expense  was  not  far  from  thirteen 
thousand  dollars. 

The  pews  are  owned  by  the  church,  and  are  rented  quarter- 
ly to  the  occupants.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Patterson,  of  Clinton, 
or  "  father  Patterson  "  as  he  is  styled  by  his  attached  parish- 
ioners, has  had  the  spiritual  care  of  the  parish  from  the 
beginning.  The  attendance  on  public  worship  is  large  and 
punctual,  and  the  influence  of  the  services  is  manifestly  con- 
ducive to  good  morals,  as  it  is  doubtless  comforting  to  the 
worshippers. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


BUSINESS.     PUBLISHING.    SOCIETIES.     POPULATION.  AUTHOKS 

AND  BOOKS. 

This  chapter  must,  of  necessity,  be  miscellaneous,  as  there 
are  many  subjects  which  could  not  be  well  placed  in  other 
connections. 

BUSINESS. 

Some  information  will  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  busi- 
ness, though  nothing  but  a  brief  notice  of  different  branches 
can  be  given.  Stores,  mills,  factories,  shops,  banks,  etc., 
have  given  employment  to  many  in  past  times. 

Stoke  Corners. — The  first  store  in  Lancaster  was  the 
"  trucking-house  "  of  Mr.  King,  in  the  "  Indian  camp  pasture." 
This  was  on  the  side  of  George  hill,  near  the  dividing  line, 
between  the  land  of  George  A.  Parker  and  Jonas  Goss.  The 
place  has  been  already  marked,  only  it  may  be  said,  in  pass- 
ing, that  this  spot  became  a  corner  when  the  road  was  made 
over  George  hill  from  South  Lancaster,  by  the  Tuttle  place, 
crossing  the  road  from  Deers  Horns  towards  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  Both  these  roads  have  been  discontinued  so  long 
as  to  be  forgotten. 

This  store  business  was  sold  to  John  Prescott,  in  a  year 
or  two,  when  he  built  the  second  trucking-house  in  the  town. 
This  stood  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  Ward  house,  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Ware.  It  was  about  midway  between  Mrs. 
Ware  and  Mr.  Kilbourn,  on  the  west  side  of  the  ravine.  This 
was  then  a  corner,  as  the  road  went  northeast  by  the  store, 
and  crossed  the  ravine  behind  the  house  where  Mr.  Heald 
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now  lives.  Prescott  had  a  blacksmith- shop  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  from  Chandler's  corner  to  George  hill.  His  son 
J onathan  carried  on  the  business  of  blacksmithins^  after  his 
father.  It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Tinker,  who  afterwards  re- 
moved to  New  London,  was  a  trader,  and  possibly  he  suc- 
ceeded John  Prescott  in  the  store.    But  this  is  conjecture. 

In  a  later  generation,  when  the  main  road  to  South  Lan- 
caster was  fixed  in  its  present  location,  the  store  was  moved 
to  the  corner  opposite  to  the  Ward  house ,  and  placed  on  the 
land  of  the  late  Col.  Fay.  This  store  was  occupied  by  Levi 
Willard  and  Samuel  Ward,  alone  or  in  company,  for  a  period 
of  nearly  sixty  years.  The  garrison-house  of  Eev.  Mr. Whi- 
ting and  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner  was  between  the  store  and  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Col.  Fay.  Still  later  in  origin  was  the  store  on  John 
Bennett's  corner,  occupied  long  ago,  by  Elijah  Wilder  and 
others. 

Going  to  the  Old  Common,  there  was  a  store  at  the  farm 
house  of  the  Industrial  school.  The  north  and  south  road 
formerly  crossed  at  this  spot.  There  was  another  store  op- 
posite to  the  school-house  corner.  The  store  was  where  the 
Parks  house,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Messenger,  stands. 
Oliver  Carter  carried  on  the  business,  and  had  an  assortment 
of  books. 

Coming  to  the  Center,  the  first  store  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  was  at  the  corner  east  of  Charles  L.  Wilder. 
All  travel,  north  and  south,  and  east  and  Avest,  converged  to 
this  place.  Col.  Samuel  Willard,  grandson  of  the  renown- 
ed Major,  bought  the  property  of  his  grandfather,  and  lived 
in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Sewell  Day.  He  carried  on 
the  business  at  the  corner  store  for  many  years.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  his  son.  Col.  Abijah,  succeeded  him.  Another 
son,  Col.  Levi,  was  a  trader,  and  perhaps  was  a  partner,  in 
early  life  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  associated  Avith  Capt.  Ward. 
Josiah  Bridge  and  his  brother,  traded  at  this  place,  several 
years.  The  house  and  store  were  then  owned  in  succession 
by  Ebcnezer  Torrey  and  Davis  Whitman,  retired  merchants 
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from  Boston,  but  they  did  not  engage  in  business  here.  The 
travel  by  the  Neck  having  fallen  oS  by  reason  of  change  of 
roads  and  bridges,  a  new  store  was  erected  on  the  corner  by 
the  house  of  Mr.  Stowell,  on  the  west  side.  Dea.  Wales  had 
liberty  from  the  town  to  build  on  common  land.  Here  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  him  for  many  years,  and  down  to  a 
time  remembered  by  some  now  living. 

The  brick  store  on  the  corner  opposite  the  Evangelical 
church  was  built  by  Oilman  B.  Parker.  It  was  occupied  forty 
years  ago  by  Wilder  S.  Thurston.  Among  his  successors 
were  W.  S.  Thurston,  George  Dodge,  Solon  Wilder,  George 
Green,  and  again  Mr.  Wilder,  the  present  owner. 

Sewall  Carter  had  a  store,  half  a  century  since  on  the  cor- 
ner opposite  to  Thomas  Blood's,  where  the  road  turns  up  by 
the  Washburn  place.  The  above  were  the  chief  centers  of 
mercantile  business  in  former  o-enerations.    There  have  been 

o 

many  other  stores,  large  and  small,  in  the  town.  Notably, 
the  one  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  William  G.  Wilder, 
in  South  Lancaster,  where  John  G.  Thurston,  during  many 
years,  kept  the  largest  store  in  the  county. 

The  same  was  true  of  other  Lancaster  stores,  at  different 
periods.  For  example,  the  store  of  Mr.  Emerson,  on  the 
Old  Common,  had  an  assortment  of  everything  wanted  in 
the  country.  It  is  said  that  a  young  woman,  preparing  for 
marriage  and  house-keeping,  could  obtain  in  Emerson's  store, 
all  articles  necessary  for  clothing,  bedding,  and  furnishing 
the  house  from  bottom  to  top.  Crockery,  tinware,  hardware, 
earthenware,  spinning  wheels,  looms,  in  a  word,  every  thing- 
needed  in  starting  a  family.  In  addition,  the  store  supplied 
East  and  West  India  goods.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  there 
was  a  full  supply  of  various  liquors.  This  was,  in  its  time, 
the  most  extensive  store  in  the  county.  The  same  is  report- 
ed of  the  store  of  Willard  &  Ward. 

In  the  North  Village  Levi  Lewis  kept  store  many  years, 
and  did  a  large  business.  He  commenced  about  fifty  years 
ago. 
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Josiah  and  Charles  Bridge  moved  from  the  store  on  the  | 
corner  of  the  Neck  road,  to  the  Band  house,  now  occupied 
by  Jeremiah  Moore.    Their  business  was  extensive.  \ 

At  the  Dyer  place  was  a  store  which  accommodated  the  north- 
east section  of  the  town.    It  was  kept  by  Eben  Francis.  ' 
Nearly  two  generations  have  passed  away  since  it  was  in  full  , 
operation.  I 

Mills,  Shops  and  Factories. —  The  first  mill,  as  is  well  • 
known,  was  Prescott's,  in  Clinton.    Coming  within  present  ! 
town  limits,  there  were  mills  at  Deers  Horns  in  very  early 
times,  and  the  limited  water  power  there  has  been  improved 
to  tlje  present  time .  The  mills  at  South  Lancaster  were  started 
more  than  a  century  since.   Col.  Oliver  Wilder,  who  died  in  | 
the  year  1765,  owned  this  privilege,  and  improved  it,  many 
years.  After  him  came  Bennett,  Wilder  and  others,  till  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Carter.    There  was  a  saw  and  a 
grist  mill,  and  at  one  time,  a  fulling  mill.   The  grist  mill  re- 
mains. A  cotton  factory  was  built  about  thirty- five  years  ago. 
The  property  is  now  owned  by  George  W.  White. 

The  Ponakin  water  poAver  was  used,  as  stated  on  a  former  j 
page,  far  back  in  the  last  century.  Col.  Joseph  Wilder  owned 
this  when  Col.  Oliver  improved  the  South  Lancaster  privilege. 
Saw  and  grist  mills  were  here  at  first,  to  meet  pressing  needs. 
Then  came  iron  works,  nail  making,  etc.  Successive  own- 
ers have  been  Joseph  Wilder,  Gardner  Wilder,  Majaiard, 
Jones,  Knight,  Charles  L.  Wilder,  senior  and  junior,  and 
others.  The  mills  gave  place  to  a  cotton  factory  about  1861. 
It  isjiow  in  the  possession  of  the  Lancaster  Savings  Bank, 
of  whom  Frank  Sargent  rented  it  a  few  years  since.  The 
water  now  runs  by,  unused,  though  capable  of  moving  much 
machiner}^ 

At  Shoeshank,  so  called,  there  was  a  mill,  many  years  since. 
This  was  on  a  little  brook  which  runs  into  the  Nashua  just 
east  of  tlie  present  factory.  Next  a  dam  was  built  across 
the  river,  and  a  larger  mill  was  erected.  This  property  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Sewall  Carter,  and  the  Shakers.    It  is 
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now  owned  by  the  Shoeshank  company,  who  make  leather 
board  and  shoe  shanks.  The  w\ater  power  near  the  mouth  of 
Wikapeket  brook  has  been  used  a  long  time,  by  successive 
owners.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Barney  Phelps  of  Leo- 
minster, and  annually  turns  out  a  large  quantity  of  lumber. 
The  lesser  streams  have  also,  in  former  times,  worked  their 
passage  to  the  river.  There  was  a  fulling  mill  and  clothier's 
shop  near  the  mouth  of  Canoe  brook,  between  Ponakin  and 
Shoeshank.  Eugg's  saw  mill  was  farther  up  stream,  half  a 
mile,  in  the  woods.  Small  mills  on  Ciimbery  brook,  and  on 
the  brook  running  through  the  North  Tillage  have  already 
been  noted.  These  smaller  privileges  have  been  long  aban- 
doned. 

For  several  generations  before  the  opening  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  railroad,  about  1845,  Lancaster  was  a  thoroughfare  of 
travel  from  points  west  and  north.  In  consequence,  certain 
branches  of  business  grew  up,  or  were  much  enlarged.  A 
stage  route  from  the  direction  of  Petersham  and  towns  be- 
yond, went  through  South  Lancaster.  But  the  main  lines  of 
travel  were  through  the  north  and  the  center  of  the  town. 
Previous  to  1845,  the  travel  through  the  North  Village  and 
the  Center  was  very  great.  Besides  the  long  strings  of  teams, 
passing  back  and  forth,  there  were,  at  one  time,  1838,  thirty- 
two  stages  weekly,  carrying  on  the  average,  forty- eight  pas- 
sengers daily,  going  from  Boston  to  Albany,  to  Brattleboro' 
and  to  Keene ;  and  also  from  Lowell  to  Worcester.  This 
gave  business  to  hotels,  of  which  there  were  three  in  North 
Village,  besides  the  great  hotel  in  the  Center  and  a  smaller 
one  in  South  Lancaster.  Cart,  wagon  and  sleigh  makers 
found  ready  employment.  Abraham  Mallard  and  brother 
were  wheelwrights  in  North  Village.  Blacksmiths,  harness 
makers,  and  other  mechanics  were  in  demand. 

One  kind  of  business  leads  to  the  introduction  of  other 
kinds.  Major  Fisher  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  watchmaker; 
Capt.  Jacob  Fisher  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  painter.  The 
business  was  carried  on,  at  first  in  North  Village,  and  after- 
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wards  at  Lane's  crossing,  where  Capt.  Anthony  Lane  con- 
tinued it.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  SalFord.  Capt. 
Carter  Fisher  was  a  gunsmith.  A  little  west  of  Lane's 
factory  was  the  hatter  shop  of  John  Hyde.  Hats  were 
also  made  in  South  Lancaster  in  considerable  quantity  by 
Luke  Rugg  and  a  Mr.  Dean.  There  was  a  comb  factory  near 
Capt.  John  Maynard's  house.  It  was  the  property  of  Gard- 
ner Maynard.  Hannibal  Laughton  and  William  Ballard  had 
a  comb  shop  on  Ballard  hill.  Oren  Holman  did  a  larger 
business  in  the  same  line,  at  his  house,  sometimes  employing 
a  dozen  hands.  Dea.  Ward  Cotton,  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton 
of  Boylston,  lived  on  the  Old  Common  from  about  1825  to 
1855,  and  made  combs.  Afterwards  he  manufactured  comb- 
maker's  tools. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  business  of  mak- 
ing piano  keys  was  prosecuted  by  Charles  L.  Wilder  in  the 
large  shop  on  the  corner  of  the  Neck  road.  This  was  con- 
tinued several  years,  and  gave  employment  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  workmen.  The  copper  pump  factory  of  Stratton  & 
Eager,  now  Eager  &  Rice,  in  South  Lancaster,  has  been  for 
years,  and  is  noAV  in  prosperous  condition. 

The  late  Mr.  Cobb  began  the  pocket-book  making  business  as 
early  as  1835.  In  1852  George  A.  Johnson  entered  into  the 
business.  He  became  sole  proprietor  in  1866,  and  continued 
the  business  in  the  large  building  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
by  several  families,  till  1875. 

The  making  of  brick  was  begun,  it  is  believed,  soon  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  Avas  at  the  Whiting  place.  The  Phelps 
family  had  a  brick-yard  not  far  east  from  the  railroad  at  Lane's 
crossing.  eJonas  Lane  owned  the  property  many  years.  Hol- 
lis  Eaton  held  it  a  short  time,  and  then  sold  to  the  present 
proprietor,  S.  R.  Damon.  The  Avorks  have  been  much  en- 
larged in  late  years. 

P>ack  of  Jacob  AVillard's  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
town,  was  a  brick-yard  Avorked  by  Aaron  Johnson,  in  ancient 
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times.  Robert  Townsend  made  bricks  at  the  old  clay  pit  on 
the  land  of  Emery  White,  before  this  century  came  in,  and 
with  them  built  the  old  Lancaster  House,  or  Hotel  Lancaster. 

The  Burbank  brick- works,  in  the  low  lands  between  the 
house  and  Pine  hill,  were  in  full  operation  sixty  or  seventy 
years  since,  if  not  earlier.  The  first  superior  bricks  were 
made  at  this  place.  The  Brick  church  was  constructed  of 
materials  obtained  from  the  Burbank  brick-kiln.  The  walls 
of  this  ancient  meeting-house  show  no  marks  of  the  corrod- 
ing tooth  of  time.  The  Burbank  clay-pit  has  not  been  work- 
ed for  many  years. 

Mechanical  business  seems  at  present  to  be  centred  mainly 
in  South  Lancaster,  where  the  tin-shop  of  Leander  Rowell, 
and  the  blacksmithing  and  carriage-making  establishments 
of  George  W.  Wellington  and  S.  H.  Turner  give  some  life 
to  the  place.  Among  the  carpenters  have  been  Samuel  A. 
Hastings,  Stedman  Nourse  and  Arba  Estey. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  mill  of  the  Willard 
brothers,  at  which  apples  are  converted  into  cider,  vinegar, 
boiled  cider  and  jelly,  in  great  quantity.  The  latest  enter- 
prise of  any  magnitude  is  the  hennery  of  Arthur  Hawkins, 
where  eggs,  chickens  and  hens  are  counted  by  thousands. 
The  above  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  business  of  Lancaster.  It 
does  not  claim  to  be  complete,  and  must  be  accepted  with  all 
its  imperfection.  Of  course,  the  great  pursuit,  in  every  gen- 
eration, has  been  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Lancaster  Gazette 
which  was  published  in  1828-30.  This  paper  was  connected 
with  a  large  printing  and  publishing  establishment,  which 
brought  much  business  and  many  people  to  the  town.  One 
who  learned  his  trade  in  the  printing  office,  states  that  as 
many  as  four  or  five  hundred  were  connected,  in  some  way, 
with  the  different  branches  of  the  business.  The  followino- 
items  are  furnished  by  a  person  who  was  employed  here, 
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when  the  enterprise  was  in  full  blast.  "  I  do  not  remember 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  specify  any  maps  which  were 
printed  at  Lancaster  during  the  years  1830-4,  the  period  of 
my  stay  in  the  town."  It  is  known,  however,  that  maps  in 
great  numbers  were  made,  colored  and  mounted  here  and  were 
sent  out  into  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  writer,  Mr.. 
P.  A.  Eamsey,  proceeds:  "We  had  a  copperplate  printing 
establishment,  but  I  think  it  was  chiefly  employed  on  illus- 
trated plates  for  works  printed  in  Boston.  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews, 
and  one  or  two  other  persons  were  engaged  in  copper  and 
steel  plate  engraving,  but  I  cannot  certainly  say  what  works 
they  produced,  except  a  steel  plate  of  Swedenborg,  etc. 

"In  the  printing  department  we  had  several  editions  of 
the  Child's  Botany,  and  of  the  Girls'  Own  Book,  by  Mrs.. 
Lydia  Maria  Child.  Also,  one  or  two  editions  of  Paxton's 
Anatomy,  edited  by  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  of  Boston.  These 
two  last  mentioned  works  were  fully  illustrated  by  wood-cuts 
engraved  at  Lancaster.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  only 
the  most  indifl'erent  wood-cut  engraving  in  this  country,  and 
the  Girls'  Own  Book,  the  engravings  for  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Hall,  was  doubtless  the  harbinger  of  the  new  order 
of  wood  engraving  which  since  that  day  has  been  the  chief 
attraction  in  so  many  American  books.  Besides  these  three 
works,  the  Lancaster  Press,  so  for  as  I  can  remember,  was 
chiefly  employed  on  the  various  and  then  highly  popular 
works  of  Peter  Parley,  a  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  standard  school-books.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  our  printing  at  that  time  was  done  upon  hand  presses. 

"  Besides  the  printing  establishment,  there  was  a  stereotype 
foundry  in  operation  in  1833-4.  Besides  some  smaller  works 
stereotyped  here,  two  large  ones  were  undertaken  :  The  En- 
cyclopjicdia  of  Eeligious  Knowledge,  and  the  Comprehensive 
Commentary.  The  latter  is  in  several  [five]  large  octavo 
volumes.  Connected  with  this  department,  there  was  also 
a  type  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  movable  types.  We 
had  a  book-bindery,  of  course,  without  which  the  book 
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manufacturino:  establishment  at  Lancaster  would  not  have  been 
complete.  The  stereotyping  department  was  removed  to 
Boston  in  the  Ml  of  1834,  by  Messrs.  Shepard,  Oliver  &  Co., 
to  whom  it  had  been  transferred." 

The  Gazette  already  referred  to,  was  published  by  F.  &  J» 
Andrews.  The  first  number  was  dated  "  Tuesday  Evening, 
March  4,  1828."  In  this  number,  is  found  an  advertisement 
of  H.  &  G.  Carter,  booksellers.  Their  store  had  quite  a 
large  assortment  of  valuable  works,  not  only  for  schools,  but 
for  professional  men,  and  for  general  readers. 

F.  &  J.  Andrews  were  succeeded  by  Carter  &  Andrews, 
in  the  business  of  publication.  During  the  term  of  its  ex- 
istence, this  establishment  was  among  the  leading  enterprises 
of  the  country,  in  the  line  of  type-founding,  printing,  engrav- 
ing, illustrating,  binding  and  publishing  works  for  the  press. 
The  Comprehensive  Commentary  was  an  immense  work,  pub- 
lished by  Fessenden  &  Co. ,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt. ,  but  it  seems 
that  much  of  the  work  was  done  in  Lancaster.  The  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Religious  Knowledge  was  another  work,  containing 
the  learning  of  the  time  on  religious  subjects.  The  smaller 
books,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Child  and  Peter  Parley,  would  do 
credit  to  any  publishing  house.  The  valuable  work  entitled 
"General  Register  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England," 
by  John  Farmer,  was  another  issue  of  the  Lancaster  press. 

Banks  and  Railroads. —  These  are  facilities  to  business, 
and  will  be  noted  under  this  general  division.  The  Lancaster 
Bank  was  established  in  1836,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  capital  was  increased  at  different  times  till  it  amounted 
to  $200,000.  The  first  president  was  James  G.  Carter.  In 
a  few  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  Fisher  who  continued 
in  office  till  1874,  when  he  resigned  and  George  W.  Howe 
was  chosen.  The  cashiers  have  been  Norman  T.  Leonard, 
G.  R.  M.  Withington,  Caleb  T.  Symmes  and  William  H.  Mc- 
Neil. Mr.  Symmes  held  the  position  about  thirty  years,  from 
1843  to  1874,  when  he  resigned.  Spencer  R.  Merrick  was 
assistant  cashier  from  1874  to  1878.  The  title  of  the  bank 
39 
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was  changed  under  the  national  bank  law  to  Lancaster  Na- 
tional Bank.  A  profitable  business  was  done  by  this  institu- 
tion, and  during  several  years  after  the  rebellion,  dividends 
of  five  and  six  per  cent,  were  paid  semi-annually.  A  large 
surplus  had  accumulated.  By  the  stringency  of  the  times 
following  the  "panic"  of  1873,  the  bank  met  with  losses,  but 
the  stock  sells  at  par,  and  now  dividends  are  regularly  paid. 
The  capital  stock  has  been  reduced  to  $100,000. 

The  Lancaster  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  1845,  and 
continued  in  operation  till  1876,  when  it  wasput'into  the  hands 
of  receivers,  owing  to  heavy  losses,  by  the  shrinkage  of 
real  property  and  the  failure  of  debtors.  At  one  time  the 
deposits  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
deposits  have  already  been  paid,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
depositors  will  receive  one  or  more  additional  installments. 
The  presidents  have  been,  Henry  Wilder  and  Caleb  T. 
Symmes,  and  the  treasurers,  Caleb  T.  Symmes  and  William 
H.  McNeil. 

The  Worcester  and  Nashua  railroad  was  opened  in  1849, 
and  has  furnished  ready  connections  with  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Three  or  four  trains  run  to  Worcester,  Lowell  and 
Boston,  daily,  and  via  Clinton,  the  means  of  reaching  Boston 
and  Fitchburg  are  doubled.  The  Lancaster  railroad,  extend- 
ing from  South  Lancaster  to  Hudson,  on  the  way  to  Boston, 
was  built  several  years  since,  but  has  never  been  operated. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  road  may  yet  become  the  most  ready 
and  short  means  of  transit  to  Boston. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT,  PATKIGTIC  AND  MORAL  REFORM 
SOCIETIES. 

The  earliest  society  in  Lancaster,  of  which  we  have  rec- 
ord, was  the  Young  Men's  Religious  Association,  formed  in 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Harrington's  pastorate.  This  has  been 
noticed  already.  This  was  a  strictly  religious  society,  and 
seems  to  have  ante-dated  by  a  century  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  present  time.   Passing  this,  the 
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first  mutual  benefit  society  was  formed  eJanuary  30,  1778. 
This  was  a  masonic  institution,  styled 

Trinity  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  The 
following  facts  in  relation  to  it  have  been  furnished  by  the 
editor  of  the  Clinton  Gourant,  Mr.  William  E.  Parkhurst. 
It  appears  that  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dumfries,  was  the  head  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  free  and  accepted  masons  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  by  which  body  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  afterwards 
killed  at  Bunker  hill,  was  appointed  provincial  grand-master 
over  the  lodges  in  Boston,  in  1772.  Joseph  Webb  followed 
him  as  worshipful  master  in  March,  1777.  The  charter  of 
"Old  Trinity  Lodge  No.  6,"  of  free  and  accepted  masons, 
was  signed  by  grand-master,  Joseph  Webb,  senior  grand-war- 
den, Samuel  Barrett,  and  junior  grand-warden,  Paul  Revere. 
This  document  is  "preserved  with  zealous  care.'"  The  char- 
ter members  were  Michael  Newell,  Edmund  Heard,  James 
Wilder,  Jonas  Prescott  and  Pichard  P.  Bridge.  The  lodge 
had  "communications  "  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  each 
month.  The  meetings  were  held,  for  a  time  in  the  tavern 
hall  at  North  Village,  and  later  in  a  room  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  hotel  in  the  Center. 

Curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  seeing  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers in  1800.  Worshipful  master,  Amos  Johnson;  senior 
warden,  Eli  Stearns;  junior  warden,  Jacob  Fisher;  secre- 
tary, Abel  Atherton ;  treasurer,  Jonas  Lane;  deacons,  Ed- 
ward Gordon  and  Oliver  Pollard;  stewards,  John  Ballard 
and  Solomon  Carter ;  tyler,  John  Moor.  The  lodge  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  throughout  the  country  celebrated  the 
birth  of  Washington,  February  22,  when  the  masons  in  Lan- 
caster listened  to  a  discourse,  in  the  meeting-house,  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  "  delineating  in  a  comprehensive  manner, 
the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  the  deceased,  and  enjoining 
on  the  brethren  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible  his  great  and 
unequalled  virtues." 

Here  follows  a  partial  list  of  the  grand-masters.  Michael 
Newell,  Edmund  Heard,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Timothy  Whiting,  jr., 
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Ephraim  Carter,  Abijah  Wyman,  John  Maynard,  Abraham 
Haskell,  Moses  Thomas,  Amos  Johnson,  Joel  Pratt,  John 
G.  Thurston,  Luke  Bigelow,  Calvin  Carter,  M.  D.  The 
secretaries  for  many  years  were  Josiah  Flagg  and  Jacob 
Fisher. 

All  the  members  of  Old  Trinit}^  Lodge  are  now  deceas- 
ed except  Nathaniel  Wilder,  of  Rockford,  111.,  and  Horace 
Faulkner,  of  Groton.  Li  1832,  the  anti-masonic  excitement 
being  very  high,  the  lodge  suspended  work.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  not  safe  for  masons  "  to  appear  on  Lancaster  streets 
after  dark,  and  for  twenty  years  the  jewels  and  furniture  of 
the  lodge  were  stowed  away  in  a  place  known  only  to  two 
or  three  trusty  members." 

The  Morning  Star  Lodge  of  Worcester,  the  Wilder  of 
Leominster,  the  Farmers  of  Sterling  and  the  Princeton  Lodge 
were  colonies  from  Old  Trinity.  The  two  last  are  extinct. 
The  legitimate  successor  of  Old  Trinity  is  Trinity  Lodge  of 
Clinton,  "which  was  chartered  in  1858,  and  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition."  It  inherits  the  "  honors,  records  and  relics  " 
of  the  ancient  lodge. 

Lancaster  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  was  instituted  many 
years  since.  Its  meetings  were  in  "Odd  Fellows  Hall"  in 
South  Lancaster.  It  still  "  exists  under  the  same  name  in 
Clinton." 

The  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Lancaster  and 
Sterling,  was  instituted  November  23,  1812.  Silas  Holman 
was  president,  and  Isaac  Goodwin  secretary.  This  seems  to 
have  been  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  principles  of  Washington,  with  a  benevolent  design 
as  subsidiary.  It  had  public  meetings  and  addresses.  The 
oration  in  1815,  on  the  birthday  of  Washington,  was  by  Ste- 
phen Bemis,  and  clearly  held  up  the  character,  the  personal 
example  and  the  principles  of  the  "  father  of  his  country  " 
for  imitation  and  guidance.  Probably  the  society  was  form- 
ed partly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
federal  party.   One  short  paragraph  from  Mr.  Bemis'  address 
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is  in  these  words.  "  To  give  currency  to  your  principles, 
and  success  to  your  exertions  for  so  laudable  an  object, 
you  will  perceive  the  importance  of  imitating  the  piety  and 
the  virtues  of  Washington.  Like  him,  you  will  revere  a 
governing  Providence,  and  cherish  religion  and  morality  as 
the  basis  of  public  happiness."  The  society  published  a  lit- 
tle volume,  in  1813,  containing  the  Farewell  Address  of 
Washington,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Amendments  to  that  time,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Following  the  title  page  was  a  form  of  Certificate  of 
membership. 

Lancaster  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemper- 
ance.—  This  society  was  organized,  January  21,  1833,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and  the  choice  of  the  follow- 
ing officers.  William  Townsend,  president ;  Peter  Osgood, 
Stewart  Hastings,  vice-presidents ;  L.  D.  Sawyer,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  William  Fletcher,  William  Toombs,  Joseph 
Breck,  C.  C.  Lyman,  Nathaniel  Lyman,  directors.  The  pre- 
amble recognises  the  alarming  prevalence  of  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, and  the  solemn  duty  of  all  to  combine  for  its 
suppression.  The  first  article  of  the  constitution  is  in  these 
words  :  "  all  persons  who  subscribe  this  constitution  shall  be 
considered  as  thereby  pledging  their  honor  that  they  will 
totally  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  drink,  ex- 
cept as  a  medicine  when  prescribed  by  a  temperate  physician, 
and  that  they  will  not  offer  it  to  others  either  as  a  token  of 
hospitality,  as  a  refreshment,  or  as  an  aid  to  labor." 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  D.  D.  In  September  a  committee  of  twelve  was 
chosen  "to  visit  the  different  school  districts  in  town,  to 
solicit  individuals  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge." 

A  meeting  was  held,  January  1,  1834,  when  the  pledge 
was  put  into  another  form.  The  signers  agreed  that  they 
would  "not  use  distilled  spirits  as  drink,  nor  provide  it  as 
an  article  of  refreshment  for  their  friends,  nor  for  persons 
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in  their  employment ;  that  they  will  not  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ardent  spirits,  nor  traffic  in  the  same,  and  that  in 
all  suitable  ways  they  will  discountenance  its  use  in  the  com- 
munity." If  any  member  violated  the  pledge,  his  name  was 
to  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  active  and  efficient,  so  far 
as  their  pledge  extended.  They  held  many  meetings,  had 
addresses  from  able  men,  circulated  temperance  journals  and 
pamphlets,  and  sent  delegates  to  county  and  state  conven- 
tions. In  1836  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  then  of  Townsend. 

The  friends  of  temperance  appear  to  have  continued  in 
this  organization  nearly  twenty  years,  though  but  little  was 
done  by  the  society  during  the  latter  half  of  the  time.  As 
many  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  signed  the  pledge. 

This  was  succeeded  by  other  societies,  and  the  good  work 
has  been  prosecuted,  with  varying  fortunes  to  the  present 
time.  All  the  phases  of  the  temperance  reformation  have  been 
exhibited  here,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  the 
evils  of  intemperance  have  been  diminished.  The  influence 
of  the  church  and  the  ministry  has  been  in  favor  of  total  ab- 
stinence, as  it  was  soon  found  that  the  use  of  any  quantity 
of  intoxicatinor  drink  as  a  beverage  was  inconsistent  with  a 
true  temperance  pledge.  Many  were  reclaimed  from  intem- 
perate habits,  by  the  Washingtonian  movement ;  many  were 
saved  from  becoming  intemperate  by  "  bands  of  hope,"  which 
embodied  the  children  and  youth  into  efficient  though  tem- 
porary organizatioHS.  The  last  meeting  of  the  old  society 
which  was  recorded,  bears  the  date  of  January,  1842. 

After  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  a  "meeting  of  the 
friends  of  temperance  was  held  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Packard's 
church  on  the  evening  of  October  7,  1851,"  when  delegates 
were  chosen  to  attend  a  temperance  couvention.  The  sec- 
retary was  requested  to  "  procure  the  Records  of  the  old  tem- 
perance society,"  and  Dr.  Charles  Jewett  was  invited  to  give 
a  lecture. 
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Two  weeks  later  the  society  was  reorganized  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  Rev.  Benjamin  Whittemore,  president ;  Caleb 
T.  Symmes,  vice-president;  Francis  Wilcox,  secretary; 
Charles  Humphrey,  Eber  Goddard,  Charles  Wyman,  Thomas 
B.  Warren  and  John  Bennett,  committee.  After  a  few  meet- 
ings, the  records  close.  Probably  a  new  society,  with  a  more 
stringent  pledge,  including  all  intoxicating  drinks,  in  the  list 
of  forbidden  beverages,  was  formed.  This  has  been  the 
course  in  other  places.  In  recent  times,  the  special  work  of 
temperance  has  been  managed  by  secret  societies,  and  by  the 
Reynolds  and  Murphy  movements,  and  the  women's  pray- 
ing bands.  But  the  grand  reliance  for  temperance  and  good 
morals  is  the  influence  of  the  church  and  ministry,  which  gen- 
erate the  greater  part  of  moral  force  in  modern  society,  in 
all  Christian  lands. 

THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school  does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  town  history, 
but  as  its  location  is  here,  a  brief  notice  of  its  origin,  design 
and  results,  is  in  place. 

It  was  established  by  the  legislature  in  the  year  1854,  under 
the  name  of  "  Reform  school,"  but  for  good  reasons  the  word 
"  industrial "  has  been  substituted.  The  first  superintendent 
was  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  D.D.,  now  and  for  many  years 
past,  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
the  Methodist  denomination.  He  continued  in  the  position 
about  seven  years,  and  left  the  institution  in  a  healthful  and 
prosperous  condition.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  this 
community. 

In  1862,  Rev.  Marcus  Ames  was  appointed,  and  he  held 
the  office  nearly  thirteen  years,  when  he  resigned.  Being 
specially  adapted  to  the  place,  and  aided  by  an  excellent  corps 
of  lady  teachers,  matrons  and  housekeepers,  Mr.  Ames  was 
able  to  accomplish  great  good.  He  has  recently  been  chosen 
chaplain  of  the  state  institutions  of  Rhode  Island,  situated 
near  Providence. 
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His  successor  was  Dea.  Loring  Lothrop,  of  Boston,  who 
officiated  as  superintendent  and  chaplain  over  two  years,  when 
failing  health  forced  him  to  resign .  His  decease  soon  followed. 
His  previous  experience  in  Boston,  and  his  general  character 
:fitted  him  for  the  position,  and  his  resignation  was  much  re- 
gretted. 

The  school  is  now  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr. 
N.  Porter  Brown,  late  superintendent  of  the  boys'  reform 
school  of  Lawrence.  The  number  of  skirls  has  been  reduced 
since  the  burning  of  one  of  the  houses. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Lancaster  seems  to  a  stranger  to  have 
fluctuated,  now  increasing  and  then  decreasing,  in  successive 
periods.  But  this  has  been  owing  to  the  formation  of  new 
towns  rather  than  to  the  diminishing  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple within  the  present  limits  of  the  town.  For  example,  in 
1776  the  population  of  Lancaster  was  2,746,  while  in  1790 
it  was  only  1,460.  But  in  the  meantime  Sterling  had  taken 
about  half  the  territory  and  half  the  people.  Again,  in  1840 
there  were  2,019  souls  in  the  town,  but  in  1850  the  number 
was  reduced  to  1,688.  This  reduction  was  caused  by  the  for- 
mation of  Clinton. 

Census. —  Here  follows  the  official  report  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  national  and  state  authority  since  1776. 


1790,  . 

.  1,460 

1850,  . 

.  1,688 

1855,  (state,) 

.  1,728 

1810,  . 

.  1,694 

.  1,932 

18G5,  (state.) 

.  1,752 

1830,  . 

.  2,014 

1870.  . 

.  1,845 

1840,  . 

.  2,019 

1875,  (state,) 

.  1,957 

Longevity.  —  Lancaster  has  always  been  a  healthy  town. 
In  the  reports  respecting  health  and  vital  statistics  it  holds  a 
high  rank  in  comparison  with  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 
There  is  a  pleasant  joke  that  seems  destined  to  have  a  long  life, 
to  the  effect  that  a  former  British  consul,  residing  in  Boston, 
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came  up  one  summer  to  sojourn  in  a  place  where  the  peo- 
ple never  die.  He  was  moved  thereto  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  agent  of  his  government  to  pay  the  pension  of  a  loyalist 
who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-six  years.  This  pension- 
er was  Samuel,  the  son  of  Col.  Abijah  Willard.  He  died  in 
1856.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  consul 
for  his  annual  stipend  by  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  town, 
to  whom  the  consul  exclaimed  :  "  What !  is  not  that  old  tory 
dead  yet  ?  " 

The  following  taken  from  the  Lancaster  Gazette,  March  25, 
1829,  indicates  the  longevity  of  one  family  which  has  had  rep- 
resentatives in  the  town  from  very  early  times  to  the  present. 
"Died  in  this  town  on  the  sixteenth  inst.,  Daniel  Rugg,  the 
tenth  and  youngest  child  of  James  Rugg,  who  was  the  eleventh 
and  youngest  child  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Rugg,  of  this 
town,  who  have  lived  together  sixty-two  years,  the  former 
aged  85,  and  the  latter  82  years.  They, — that  is  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth — ^attended  the  funeral  in  company  with  twenty-five 
of  their  own  natural  descendants,  fifty-four  being  absent." 

The  Osgood  family  were  long-lived.  For  example,  Joseph 
Osgood,  at  his  decease  was  77  ;  his  wife,  92  ;  his  daughter 
Jerusha,  96  ;  Martha,  92  ;  Joel,  75.  Total,  432,  or  an  average 
of  86  years. 

The  following  record  of  Dea.  Josiah  White  is  very  remark- 
able in  this  respect.  Josiah  White,  90  ;  his  wife,  84.  Chil- 
dren:  Mary,  86;  Martha,  94;  Jonathan,  80;  Hannah,  77; 
Abigail,  86  ;  Josiah,  94  ;  Ruth,  40  ;  Joseph,  60  ;  Joanna,  75  ; 
Jotham,  87  ;  Silence,  75  ;  John,  91  ;  Elisha,  90.  The  average 
age  was  over  eighty  years. 

The  deaths  in  Dr.  Thayer's  society  between  1793  and  1826, 
were  656.  Of  these,  66  were  the  deaths  of  persons  over  80 
years  of  age.  Below  is  a  list  of  those  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty  years  and  more.  The  names  are  given  in  the  order 
of  time,  beginning  with  the  year  1769.  All  preceding  1826 
are  taken  from  Willard.  Those  since  that  date  have  been 
gathered  from  the  Register  of  deaths. 
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1769,  Ephraim  Wilder, 

94 

1808,  Alice  Houghton, 

.  83 

1784,  Joshua  Phelps, 

.  84 

1811,  Martha  Wilder, 

.  94 

"      Edward  Phelps.  . 

90 

A.  X  XOKjllliV    Jl.  XXKAX  DtyJLXj 

83 

1797,  John  White, 

83 

1812    Asahpl  Phpln<? 

X.\JX.^^     X^Odillv^I   JL  XXK^XIJO^  ■ 

86 

"      John  Priest, 

.  88 

1813    Marv  Fletoher 

86 

*'     Manasseh  Divol,  • 

.  82 

"        Filiyabpth  T>ivr»11 

jL^ix^jcvKjKijijxx  x^x\yjii^  • 

93 

1798,  Ephraim  Divol, 

.  84 

1814    Joshua  Flptf'hpr 

X     X  **  J    tJKjoxxvxa/  ^  i^\j\^xx\^x  ^  • 

90 

"      Elizabeth  Priest, 

.  84 

"      John  Pollard, 

.  85 

"      Joseph  Priest,  . 

.  83 

1815,  Keziah  Baldwin, 

91 

1799    John  Ruo-o- 

.  85 

1816,  Isaac  Stone,  « 

93 

1800,  Elizabeth  Houghton, 

.  82 

1817   Micah  Simmons 

.  83 

1801,  Josiah  Sawyer, 

.  82 

1818,  Mary  Leach, 

.  86 

1802,  Edward  Fuller, 

85 

1820   Rebecca  Fletcher, 

92 

"      Sarah  Adams, 

.  81 

1822,  Israel  Atherton, 

.  82 

Rebecca  Tenny, 

81 

1823,  Rebecca  Atherton,  . 

.  86 

"      Martha  Wheelock,  . 

.  94 

1824,  Samuel  Wilder, 

.  81 

1805,  Jane  Rugg, 

.  93 

1825,  Simon  Willard, 

.  97 

"      Mary  Jones, 

.  85 

"      Mary  Joslyn, 

.  88 

"      Batlisheba  Robbins, 

.  85 

1826,  Samuel  Joslyn, 

.  88 

1807,  Zeruiah  Rugg, 

.  86 

"      Joseph  Nichols, 

82 

"      Lydia  Rugg, 

.  91 

The  above  period  of  fifty-seven  years  gives  a  list  of  forty- 
one  persons  whose  age  was  eighty  years  or  more.  The  aver- 
age is  less  than  one  each  year.  But  taking  the  period  between 
1797  and  1826,  which  was  twenty-nine  years,  we  find  that 
thirty-eight  persons,  or  one  and  a  trifle  over  one-third  per  an- 
num, lived  to  be  eighty.  If  we  consult  the  list  which  follows, 
we  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  longevity,  though 
this  is  contrary  to  a  very  general  impression.  Between  1826 
and  1878,  were  fifty-two  years,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  aged  people  deceased,  whose  age  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded eighty  years.  This  gives  an  average  of  over  three 
and  a  half  a  year.  With  this  remark,  the  following  table  is 
appended. 

1826,  Samuel  Ward,       .  .86 

1827,  Samuel  Wilder,     .       .  81 

1828,  Ephraim  Robbins,  .       .  80 

1829,  Elizabeth  Willard,        .  89 
♦«      Sarah  Todd,  .       .  .80 

Jonas  Fairbank,    .       .  86 


1829,  Anna  Clarke,        .  .  93 

1830,  Daniel  Rugg,         .  .  87 

1831,  Dorothy  Thurston,  .  92 
"  Jonas  Fuller,  .  .  81 
"     James  Goodwin,    .  .  90 

1832,  Daniel  Butler,  .     .  .95 
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1  QQO 

Jacob  Zwiers,  • 

93 

1844, 

Betsey  Sawyer, 

.  94 

1  RQ<1 

.  84 

(( 

Davis  Whitman, 

.  82 

(( 

Tabitha  Allen, 

.  87 

1845,  Annis  Andrews, 

.  81 

1834, 

Elizabeth  Rugg,  . 

.  88 

Sally  Carter,  . 

.  86 

{( 

Relief  Divoll, 

.  86 

Prudence  Robbins,  . 

.  90 

<( 

William  Gould,  . 

.  80 

I  ( 

Lois  Bartlett,  . 

.  84 

1835,  Rebecca  Fletcher,  . 

83 

1846, 

Gardner  Phelps, 

.  88 

(( 

Hannah  Beaman,* . 

99 

Lucretia  Osgood,  . 

.  91 

(( 

Rachel  Fales, 

.  85 

1847,  Lucy  Eaton,  . 

.  97 

n 

Susanna  Arnold,  . 

81 

T?QnVipl  n  Wilrlpf 

xvaciitii  vjr.  »v  iitici ,  . 

88 

(( 

Beulah  Goodrich,  . 

.  81 

lo40. 

Lucy  Allen,    •  . 

.  80 

1836,  Jonathan  Wilder,  . 

81 

1  84Q 

.  87 

(( 

Josiah  Bowers, 

84 

XLill^clUclIl  JLliUIstUxi, 

.  86 

(( 

.  84 

u 

Siptri  T  OT*inn 

k?t:;txl  X^(llA.xIi,  . 

.  81 

1837, 

Tifus  Wilder 

.  87 

Polly  ^Vashburn,  . 

.  84 

OUociLlllct   vvcti  LCi  ,  • 

.  82 

1850, 

Samnpl  Wilrlpr 

k^CtXXXLil^X      Tf  X1\AV^X  ,  . 

.  80 

ti 

iyjldl  LLlcX    f  V  \  llldU,  • 

81 

Tr  1 1  ^7  Q  V\P  t"  IT  TTTirPl* 

XLiiiZciUc III  odwycr,  . 

.  84 

n 

87 

u 

pJnnpv  ^JpwpH 

xi  ctiic  y  xitjvvcii,  . 

80 

^^ 

Tiiipv  TifincrTif.nn 

±^lA\yJ     X^C*  Lt^XX  UV7XX  ,  • 

81 

(( 

tlUScpil  XJClllxcLl,  . 

94 

1838, 

XtXmiX  £i<*x  kJWv^CtiSCiX, 

85 

( ( 

Amy  Thurston, 

88 

t( 

X.VJkCljl  yjllih    V>  (XL  ij\^L  ,  • 

83 

n 

.  83 

(( 

Ruth  Sawyer, 

.  93 

it 

.T5if»nV^  T.inpr»ln 

88 

(( 

Jeremiah  Ballard,  . 

.  86 

( ( 

Lucy  Rugg,  . 

.  83 

<  ( 

Daniel  Harris, 

.  80 

1851, 

Peter  T.  Vose, 

.  81 

(( 

John  Thurston, 

.  84 

Mrs.  Gardner  Phelps, 

.  86 

1839, 

Elizabeth  Gould,  . 

.  84 

(( 

Rufus  Fletcher, 

.  87 

(( 

Prudence  Dinsmoor, 

.  87 

1853, 

Lucy  Goddard, 

81 

(t 

Phebe  Atherton, 

82 

Betsey  Rice,  . 

84 

Beulah  Phelps, 

.  86 

Mary  W.  Goss, 

87 

1840, 

Abigail  Fairbank,  . 

.  88 

(( 

Joseph  Rice, 

83 

(( 

Mary  Conquerette, . 

.  81 

John  Wilder, 

.  87 

it 

Mrs.  Silas  Thurston, 

.  81 

(( 

Polly  Willard, 

83 

t( 

Thomas  Davis, 

.  87 

1854, 

Aaron  Pollard, 

80 

1842, 

Oliver  Carter, 

.  84 

Ruth  Wilder, 

.  93 

1843, 

Relief  Phelps, 

.  83 

Mrs.  Osgood, 

.  91 

Sarah  Wilder, 

.  86 

1855,  Thomas  Miles, 

81 

(i 

Hannah  Upton, 

.  80 

1856, 

Anna  Barnard, 

.  83 

i( 

Abel  Rugg, 

.  92 

Stephen  Sargent  . 

.  80 

«( 

Elisha  Sanderson,  . 

.  81 

Samuel  Willard,  . 

.  96 

(( 

Relief  Houghton,  . 

.  81 

1857, 

Nath'l  Whittemore, 

.  82 

i« 

Mary  Wilder, 

.  95 

Abigail  Blood, 

.  84 

(( 

Amos  Sawyer, 

.  85 

Betsey  Newman,  . 

.  83 

(i 

Katharine  Rugg 

.  84 

1858,  Polly  Houghton,  . 

.  89 

1844, 

Elizabeth  Tidd,  . 

.  88 

Sophronia  Howard, 

.  83 

*Mrs.  Beaman  was  99  years,  8  months,  and  her  death  was  caused  by  a  fall. 
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1858, 

Sarah  Thayer, 

.  83 

1869,  Polly  Warren, 

85 

(( 

Esther  Phelps, 

.  84 

Martha  Bragg, 

81 

(( 

Lucy  Wilder, 

.  84 

1870, 

Elias  Barrett, 

90 

( ( 

Ann  Goodhue, 

.  94 

(C 

Mary  Phelps, 

86 

(( 

Sally  Fuller,  . 

.  84 

a 

Joseph  Mavnard,  . 

90 

1859, 

Annis  Pollard, 

.  81 

C  I 

Austin  Davis, 

81 

<( 

Nancy  Hosmer, 

.  80 

1871, 

Jesse  Hosmer, 

87 

(( 

Nancy  Colburn, 

.  82 

Elizabeth  Carter,  . 

91 

1860, 

Salmon  Willard,  . 

.  90 

cc 

Josiah  Fay,  . 

83 

Mary  Lawrences 

.  90 

1872, 

Cyrus  Merrick, 

89 

1861, 

Sarah  Savage, 

.  95 

C  i 

Tarbell  Bancroft,  . 

80 

(( 

Benjamin  Holt, 

.  87 

1873, 

Sarah  Farwell, 

88 

(( 

Oliver  Baldwin, 

.  93 

Calvin  Johnson, 

85 

(( 

James  Dickinson,  . 

.  86 

C  ( 

  Brahney, 

82 

(( ' 

Martha  Lincoln, 

.  85 

cc 

Mary  Crouch, 

86 

1862, 

Abigail  Damon, 

.  81 

Ebenezer  Bragg,  . 

88 

cc 

Lydia  Lane,  . 

.  85 

I  c 

Sarah  Barrett, 

82 

(C 

Dorcas  Farnsworth, 

.  80 

1874, 

James  Mattoon, 

80 

1863, 

John  Wilson, 

.  82 

C  ( 

Phinehas  Houghton, 

80 

cc 

Hannah  Pierce, 

.  95 

c  c 

Rebecca  Houghton, 

85 

cc 

Elizabeth  Fletcher, 

.  84 

Judith  Goss,  . 

90 

1864, 

Susan  W.  Prescott, 

.  81 

Lucinda  Bancroft,  . 

81 

cc 

Charles  E.  Knight, 

.  89 

Elizabeth  S.  Stone, 

87 

cc 

William  Damon, 

.  84 

1875,  Elmer  Burbank, 

81 

1865, 

Mary  Whitney, 

.  88 

Dolly  B.  Laughton, 

80 

cc 

Benj.  S.  Rice, 

.  86 

1876, 

Rosalinda  P.  Townsend, 

82 

1866, 

John  Ollis, 

.  85 

William  Bell, 

84 

cc 

Deborah  Johnson,  . 

.  89 

William  Townsend, 

89 

1867, 

Nathaniel  Warner, 

.  82 

u 

Catharine  Sweetser, 

85 

cc 

Sally  Jones,  . 

.  92 

Francis  B.  Fay, 

83 

1868, 

Lucretia  Wyman,  . 

.  83 

Martha  D.  Bancroft, 

80 

cc 

Lewis  Priest,  . 

.  81 

1877, 

Candace  Alley, 

84 

cc 

Elias  Danforth, 

.  80 

cc 

Sally  Mallard, 

91 

1869, 

Edward  Powers,  . 

.  92 

C  ( 

Polly  Childs, 

82 

cc 

Dolly  Chandler, 

.  85 

Jacob  Fisher, 

■  82 

cc 

Mary  Davis,  . 

.  81 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  first  person  who  bore  the  title  of  doctor  in  this  town, 
according  to  Willard,  was  "  Doctress  Whitcomb."  It  is  sup- 
posed that  she  was  here  as  early  as  1700.  Her  knowledge 
in  the  healing  art  was  derived  from  the  Indians,  with  whom 
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she  lived  as  a  captive  in  one  period  of  her  life.  Previous  to 
her  time  the  people  could  find  no  doctor  this  side  of  Concord. 
The  names  in  the  following  list  to  the  year  1826  are  taken 
from  Willard's  History. 

Daniel  Greenleaf  died  in  Bolton. 

John  Dunsmoor,  probably  son  of  "  old  father  Dunsmoor," 
from  Ireland,  died  in  1747. 

Staunton  Prentice,  son  of  Rev.  John  Prentice,  died  in 
1769. 

Phinehas  Phelps  died  in  1770. 

William  Dunsmoor,  son  of  Dr.  John,  died  in  1784. 

Israel  Atherton,  a  descendant  of  the  first  of  the  name  who 
came  to  Lancaster  in  1653,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1772. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  82,  and  died  in  1822. 

Josiah  Wilder,  son  of  Col.  James,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  45.  He  was  a  prominent 
man  in  toAvn  affairs,  and  an  ardent  patriot. 

James  Carter,  son  of  Capt.  James  Carter  ;  he  died  in  1817. 
Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  and  his  son  Calvin,  both 
of  whom  were  able  in  their  profession,  and  independent  in 
thought  and  speech. 

Samuel  Manning  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1797. 
He  was  here  previous  to  1820,  when  his  house  and  practice 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Peabody.  Dr.  Manning  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1821,  and  died  the  next  year.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  a  "  quack,"  but  ancient  residents  speak  of  him 
as  a  regular  physician. 

Nathaniel  Peabody,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  medical  school, 
was  here  in  1821  and  1822,  with  his  family,  in  which  were 
three  daughters  who  have  since  come  to  distinction. 

Calvin  Carter,  son  of  Dr.  James,  was  in  his  day  the  most 
celebrated  physician  in  the  neighborhood,  and  his  practice 
extended  into  other  towns  and  counties. 

George  Baker,  of  Harvard,  class  of  1816. 

Right  or  Wright  Cummings  has  been  a  resident  physician 
more  than  fifty  years.  He  is  still  living,  though  past  the  age 
of  active  practice. 
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Henry  Lincoln  was  born  in  Leominster  ;  he  came  to  Lan- 
caster in  1836,  and  continued  in  active  practice  till  his 
decease  in  1860. 

Henry  H.  Fuller  settled  here  in  1860  ;  in  1862  he  went 
into  the  army,  and  in  1863  began  practice  in  Charlestown, 
where  he  now  resides. 

J  L.  S.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Williams  college  \ 
medical  school,  came  from  Bolton  in  1846,  and  has  continued 
in  practice  till  the  present  time. 

Joseph  C.  Stevens,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  son  of  Gen.  Joseph 
C.  Stevens,  practised  here  several  years  before  the  rebellion. 
Was  in  the  Union  service  as  surgeon.  Removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  died  in  1872.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the 
North  Village  cemetery. 

Frederick  H.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  med- 
ical school,  was  here  from  1870  to  1874.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  Fitchburg,  where  he  has  an  extensive  practice. 

A.D.  Edgecomb  came  from  Auburn,  Me.,  in  1874,  and 
took  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  F.  H. 
Thompson. 

LAWYERS. 

Abel  Willard,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1755. 
John  Sprague,       -      1770  ;  died  in  1800  ;  judge. 
Levi  Willard,         "      about  1786.    Died  early. 
•    William  Stedman,  "      1787  ;  member  of  congress. 
Merrick  Rice,         "      1789;  hereto  1815.  _ 
Moses  Smith,         "      1802  ;  relinquished  practice  m  the 

year  1825.  ^.  ^  . 

Samuel  John  Sprague,  admitted  1803  ;  died  in  1805. 
John  Stuart ;  here  in  1821-2  ;  removed  to  Boston. 
John  Davis,  jr.,  from  1811  to  1821  ;  removed  to  Charles- 

Joseph  Willard,  admitted  in  1819.  Resided  here  several 
years.  Wrote  much  on  the  history  of  the  town.  Removed 
to  Boston,  and  became  clerk  of  the  Supreme  court. 
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Solon  Whiting,  admitted  in  1824.  He  was  a  son  of  Gen. 
John  Whiting,  and  lived  in  the  town,  till  1877,  when  he 
removed  to  Andover.  For  a  long  series  of  years  he  was 
generally  moderator  of  town  meetings,  and  held  different 
local  offices. 

G.  R.  M.  Withington.  He  became  cashier  of  the  Lancas- 
ter bank,  after  several  years'  practice  at  the  bar. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Mr.  Willard  inserted  in  his  History  a  list  of  the  "  gradu- 
ates at  different  colleges,"  belonging  to  this  town,  preceding 
the  year  1826.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Noiirse  has  kindly  prepared 
a  "Supplementary  List  of  College  Graduates,  natives  of  or 
residents  in  Lancaster."  Both  of  these  lists  are  given  below. 
Unless  specified  otherwise,  they  were  graduates  of  Harvard 
University.  The  year  of  graduation  and  decease  are  stated 
when  known.  The  first  date  is  at  the  left  of  the  page  ;  the 
second  at  the  right  side. 

1733,  Josiah  Swan,  minister  of  Dunstable. 
1752,  Abel  Willard,  1781. 

1755,  Samuel  Locke,  S.  T.  D.,  son  of  Samuel  Locke  of  this  town,  pre- 
sident of  Harvard  University  from  1770  to  1773.  John  Adams  was  his 
classmate,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

1766,  Peter  Green,  born  in  1745,  a  son  of  Peter  Green  of  this  town. 

1770,  John  Mellen,  Tutor,  son  of  llev.  Mr.  Mellen,  of  the  second  pre- 
cinct, now  Sterling. 

1775,  Levi  Willard,  born  in  1756. 

1776,  Timothy  Harrington,  son  of  the  minister,  a  physician  in  Chelms- 
ford. 

1777,  Joseph  Kilburn.    Probably  of  Sterling. 
1781,  Isaac  Bailey,  of  Sterling. 

1798,  Artemas  Sawyer,  of  Sterling. 

1799,  Samuel  John  Sprague,  son  of  Judge  Sprague,  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse  just  as  he  was  commencing  business. 

1817,  Sewell  Carter,  son  of  Dr.  James,  a  merchant  in  Lancaster. 
1817,  Moses  K.  Emerson,  a  physician  in  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  ]  825. 
1817,  Paul  Willard;  counsellor  at  law,  Charlestown. 

1821,  Henry  Lane,  M.  D.,  a  physician  in  Boston. 

1822,  Samuel  Manning.  He  studied  law.  At  one  time  he  resided  in 
Mexico. 
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1822,  Ebenezer  Torrey,  a  lawyer  in  Fitchburg,  and  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  president  of  the  Fitchburg  bank. 

1823,  Levi  Fletcher,  at  one  time  chaplain  in  the  navy. 

1824,  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  son  of  Dr.  Thayer,  formerly  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Beverly. 

1825,  Frederick  Wilder,  son  of  Jonathan,  and  brother  of  the  late  Henry 
Wilder.  He  died  at  Northampton  in  1826.  He  vs^as  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  and  his  decease  was  much  lamented.  "  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis 
occidit." 

1826,  Stephen  M.  Weld. 

Josiah  Wilder,  M.  D.,  graduated  at  Yale  college,  some  ten  years  before 
the  revolution. 

Israel  Houghton  graduated  at  Yale  about  the  same  time. 

1826,  Jacob  Willard  graduated  at  Brown  University.  He  studied  theo- 
logy at  Cambridge. 

1826,  William  White  took  the  same  collegiate  and  theological  course. 

Abel  Willard,  son  of  Joshua  W.,  entered  Harvard  in  1772,  but  left  in 
1775,  and  went  to  England.    He  died  in  Canada. 

Nathan  Osgood  entered  the  University  at  Cambridge  in  1782,  and  left 
before  graduation. 

Samuel  Ward  entered  in  1784,  and  left. 

Jeffrey  Amherst  Atherton  entered  in  1791  and  left  in  1793. 

Abel  Willard  Atherton  entered  in  1795,  and  left. 

The  following  list  by  Mr.  Nourse  gives  the  date  of  entrance^ 
graduation  and  decease,  with  titles  in  some  cases. 


Entered.  Graduated.  Died 

1811,  Hasket  Derby  Pickman,   .  1815  1815 

He  came  from  Salem  in  1814. 

1822,  Richard  Jeffrey  Cleveland,   .  1827 

1823,  Henry  Russell'cieveland,  Mr   1827  1843 

1823,  Nathaniel  Burger  Shaler,  M.  D.,  1829,  .       .       .  1827 

1829,  James  Carter,  

1835,  Richard  C.  Shaler  Stillwell,  M.  D.,  1843,      .       .  1839 

1840,  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,   1844 

1841,  Frederick  Warren  Harris,   1845 

1846,  James  Cooledge  Carter,  LL.B.,     ....  1850 

1849,  John  Davis  Washburn,  LL.  B.,       .       .       .       .  1853 

1849,  Henry  Stedman  Nourse,  Mr.,   1853 

1854,  Sylvanus  Chickering  Priest,  (Amherst)  .       .       .  1858; 

Joseph  Robie  Putnam,  

1861,  Enos  Wilder,  ........  1865 

1866,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer,   ....  1870  1870 
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1867,  Albert  Mallard  Barnes,  . 

1867,  Francis  Newhall  Lincoln, 

1867,  J^atlianiel  Thayer,  . 

1871,  Harold  Parker, 

1874,  Herbert  Parker, 


1871 
1872 
1871 
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In  making  out  a  list  of  Lancaster  authors  and  their  publi- 
cations, only  those  writers  are  included  who  were  born  here, 
or  became  residents  long  enough  to  gain  a  settlement,  or  who 
wrote  one  or  more  works  while  residing  here.  Several  were 
educated  here  in  part,  or  lived  here  a  year  or  more  as  teach- 
ers, who  have  become  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters, 
politics,  science  and  art.  Some  of  these  are  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren,  William  EUery  Channing,  Jared  Sparks,  John  G. 
Palfrey,  George  B.  Emerson,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  Thomas  W.  Higginson  and 
others.  These  cannot  properly  be  placed  in  the  roll  of  the 
literati  of  Lancaster. 

The  following  list  has  been  prepared  with  care,  chiefly  by 
Henry  S.  Nourse,  for  which  he  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  many  who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  published  writings  of  several  have  already  been 
referred  to,  but  they  will  be  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  easy 
reference.  Pardon  is  craved,  in  advance,  of  any  whose  names 
have  been  inadvertently  omitted. 

1.  Joseph  Rowlandson,  the  first  minister  of  the  church  and  town, 
"Fast  Sermon,"  November  21,  1678,  printed  in  1 780.  Also  author  of 
what  Cotton  Mather  calls  "  lesser  composures." 

2.  Mary  (White)  Rowlandson,  wife  of  the  minister.  "  Narrative  of 
the  Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson,"  printed  by 
Samuel  Green,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1682,  12mo. 

London,  4to,  1682. 

A  second  edition  "  carefully  corrected,"  Boston,  1720,  16mo. 

A  new  edition,  (called  2d,)  4to,pp.  40,  printed  at  John  Boyle's  printing 
office,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves,  in  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  1773. 

A  "3d  edition."  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity,  Sufferings  and  Re- 
moves of  Mrs  Mary  Rowlandson,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians, 
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with  several  others,  and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  manner, 
by  those  vile  savages;  with  many  other  remarkable  events  during  her  trav- 
els. Written  by  her  own  hand,  for  her  private  use,  and  now  made  public 
^t  the  earnest  desire  of  some  friends,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted. 
Reprinted  and  sold  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet,  at  the  Bible  and  Heart, 
€ornhill,  Boston,  1791." 

An  edition  printed  at  Leominster,  1794. 

Another  by  Merriam  &  Co.,  Brookfield,  1811. 

"Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Removes  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson, 
who  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  the  Destruction  of  Lancaster,  1676," 
edited  by  Joseph  Willard,  and  published  by  Carter,  Andrews  &  Co.,  at 
Lancaster,  Mass,  1828.  The  editor  calls  this  the  "  2d  Lancaster"  and 
"6th  edition."    16mo.    Copy  in  Lancaster  Library. 

Reprinted  by  Ballard  &  Bynner.    IGmo.    Clinton,  Mass.,  1853. 

Another  edition  was  published  by  the  Congregational  Publication  Socie- 
ty more  than  twenty  years  since. 

Of  this  book,  Edward  Everett  (see  Orations  and  Speeches,  Vol.  2,  p. 
■665)  says  :  "  It  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  faint  to  read  the  simple  nar- 
rative of  Mrs.  Rowlandson." 

3.  Rev.  John  Prentice,  4th  minister  of  Lancaster. 

A  Funeral  Discourse  at  Marlborough,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
Robert  Breck,  January,  1731. 

A  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  first  court  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
August  10,  1731. 

An  Election  Sermon,  before  the  general  court,  May  28,  1735,  Boston. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  Oct.  24,  1724. 

4.  Rev.  John  Mellen,  (1722-1807,)  a, native  of  Hopkinton,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  1741,  minister  in  the  "2d  precinct"  or  Chocksett,  now  Ster- 
ling, published  eight  occasional  Sermons,  (1753  to  1795,)  and  "fifteen 
Discourses  on  Doctrinal  Subjects,"  1765,  8vo. 

5.  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  5th  minister  of  Lancaster,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1737. 

A  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  Lancaster,  May  28,  1753,  in  the  meet- 
ing-house.   Several  editions.    Contains  much  condensed  history. 

"  Prevailing  Wickedness  and  Distressing  Judgments,  ill-boding  Symp- 
toms on  a  stupid  people  ;"  a  Sermon. 

A  Sermon  at  Princeton,  Dec.  23,  1759. 

6.  Samuel  Locke,  D.  D.,  president  of  Harvard  college  1770-74,  "  a  sta- 
tion for  which  no  man  was  better  qualified,"  said  John  Adams,  who  knew 
him  well.  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College  considered  him  the  most  learn- 
ed man  in  America.  He  came  to  Lancaster  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of 
welve,  and  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  Harrington,  and  after  graduation, 
studied  divinity  with  him.  This  was  his  home,  (where  William  A.  Kilbourn 
now  lives,)  till  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Sherborn  in  1759. 
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Sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1672. 
Annual  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Ministers,  in 
1772.    Both  printed,  and  the  last  reprinted. 

7.  John  Mellen,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Mellen  of  Chock- 
sett,  born,  July  8,  1752,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  1770.    Tutor.    A.  A., 

5.  H.  S.    Minister  at  Barnstable,  died  1828. 
Eight  Sermons  and  Two  Dudleian  Lectures. 

8.  Henry  Mellen,  (1757-1809)  born  in  Chocksett,  graduated  in  1784. 
Son  of  Rev.  John  Mellen.  Poems. 

9.  Prentiss  or  Prentice  Mellen,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  his  wife,  Rebecca 
Prentice,  the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Lancaster,  (1759-1840.)  U.  S. 
senator  from  Mass.  1817-20.    Chief  justice  of  Maine. 

Judicial  Decisions  in  the  first  eleven  volumes  of  Maine  Reports. 

10.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D. ,  forty-seven  years  pastor  of  the  First 
church. 

Twenty-three  Occasional  Sermons  between  1793  and  1840.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  full  list,  as  far  as  known. 

A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  day  of  Fasting,  Humiliation  and  Prayer, 
April  2,  1795,  8vo.    Apollo  Press,  Boston. 

A  Sermon  delivered  August  20,  1812,  on  the  day  of  "  Publick  Humilia- 
tion and  Prayer,  appointed  by  the  National  Government  who  had  declared 
War  against  Great  Britain."    Worcester,  8vo. 

Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  December  23,  1795. 

Masonic  Discourse,  June  20,  1797. 

Artillery  Election  Sermon,  June  4,  1798. 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Elihu  Whitcomb,  Pepperellborough, 
July  3,  1799. 

Installation  Sermon  of  Rev.  William  Emerson,  First  church,  Boston, 
October  16,  1799. 

Sermon:  Ordination  of  Rev.  John  Sabin,  at  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  March 

6,  1805. 

Sermon:  Ordination  of  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  Deerfield,  Sept.  23,  1807. 
Sermon:  Funeral  of  Rev.  Francis  Gardner,  at  Leominster,  June  6,  1814. 
Sermon  on  leaving  the  Old  Church,  Lancaster,  Dec.  29,  1816. 
Sermon  on  entering  the  New  Church,  January  1,  1817. 
Sermon:  Funeral  of  Henry  Bromfield,  Esq  ,  Harvard,  Feb.  16,  1820. 
Election  Sermon,  May  28,  1823. 

Sermon:  Installation  of  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey,  of  Greenfield,  October 
2,  1825. 

Sermon  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  in  the  Liberal  Preacher,  August,  1827. 
Sermon:  Dedication  of  the  New  Crflirch  in  Stow,  Oct.  1,  1827. 
Sermon:  Ordination  of  Rev.  William  H.  White,  Littleton,  January  2, 
1828. 

Discourse  at  Townsend,  Feb.  10,  1828. 
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Discourse:  Ordination  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Jones,  Hubbardston,  Nov.  13, 1828. 
Thanksgiving  Discourse;  Lancaster,  Nov.  27,  1828. 
Discourse:  Ordination  of  his  son,  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  at  Beverly, 
January  27,  1830. 

Address  at  Berry  Street  Conference  on  the  Modes  of  exerting  Religious 
Influence  at  the  present  day,  May  25,  1831. 

11.  Joseph  Willard,  born  at  Cambridge,  1798,  but  of  the  old  Lancaster 
stock;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1816;  LL.  B.  1820,  S.  H.  S.   Died,  1865. 

Topographical  and  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  pp. 
90,  Worcester,  1826;  in  the  Worcester  Magazine  and  Historical  Journal. 

Address  before  the  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Worcester  County,  Oct.  2, 
1829;  Lancaster,  1830. 

Address  in  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Incorporation  of  Lancaster,  with  an  Appendix.    Boston,  1853,  pp.  230. 

Willard  Memoir;  or  Life  and  Times  of  Maj.  Simon  Willard,  1858,  pp.470. 

Naturalization  in  the  American  Colonies,  1859,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Letter  to  an  English  Friend  on  the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  British  Policy,  1862  pp.  28. 

Mr.  Willard  contributed  at  various  times  to  Farmer  and  Morris'  Collec- 
tion, Worcester  Magazine,  Christian  Examiner,  American  Quarterly  Re- 
view, American  Monthly  Review  and  Literary  Gazette.  He  left  in  manu- 
script a  Life  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  and  also  a  large  collection  of  materials 
for  a  History  of  Lancaster. 

12.  Richard  J.  Cleveland. 

A  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Commercial  Enterprises,  2  vols.  12  mo., 
Cambridge,  1842.  The  book  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  re- 
printed in  England. 

13.  Henry  Russel  Cleveland,  graduate  of  Harvard,  1827.  Died,  1843. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Sumner,  George  S.  Hillard,  Pres.  C.  C.  Fel- 
ton  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Remarks  on  Classical  Education  of  Boys,  by  a  Teacher,  1834. 

Life  of  Henry  Hudson  in  Sparks'  American  Biography,  vol.  X.,  1838. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  1840. 

A  letter  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  on  the  Causes  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  steamer  Lexington,  by  a  Traveller;  1840. 

Several  articles  in  the  North  American  Review,  New  England  Magazine, 
and  other  publications. 

Selections  from  his  writings,  and  a  Memoir,  were  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution, by  George  S.  HiUard,  Boston,  1844. 

14.  Horace  W.  S.  Cleveland,  ai#hor  of  writings  on  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  other  subjects. 

15.  Henry  Whiting,  Brig.-General,  U.  S.  Army,  son  of  Gen.  John 
Whiting.    He  died  at  St.  Louis,  Sept.  16,  1851. 
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Ontway,  the  Son  of  the  Forest,  a  Poem,  New  York,  1822. 
Sanilac,  a  Poem  with  Notes,  by  Lewis  Cass  and  H.  E.  Schoolcraft, 
Boston,  1831. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Sketches  of  Michigan,  in  connection  with  Cass 
and  Schoolcraft,  Detroit,  1834. 

Lite  of  Zebulon  M.Pike,  in  Sparks'  Biography,  2d  series,  5th  vol. 

George  Washington:  his  Revolutionary  Orders  issued  during  the  years 
1778-82,  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  John  Whiting,  and  edited  by 
his  son  Henry.    New  York  and  London,  1844  and  1846. 

The  Age  of  Steam,  in  North  American  Review,  1824,  and  subsequent- 
ly fourteen  Articles. 

16.  Caroline  Lee  (Whiting)  Hentz,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  AVhiting; 
married  Prof,  N.  M.  Hentz  in  1825  ;  died  Feb.  11,  1856,  at  Marianna, 
Florida. 

She  was  a  popular  and  voluminous  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  woman.  Among  her  writings  were  the  following: 
De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,  a  Tragedy.   This  gained  a  prize  of  $500. 
Human  and  Divine  Philosophy,  a  Poem,  and  other  Poems. 
Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Bag.  1846. 
Lovell's  Folly,  of  local  interest. 
Wild  Jack,  or  the  Stolen  Child.  1853. 

Helen  and  Arthur,  or  Miss  Thusa's  Spinning  Wheel.  1857. 

Besides  these,  she  was  the  author  of  twelve  to  fifteen  other  volumes. 
Her  stories  have  been  collected  into  an  edition  of  twelve  volumes,  by 
Peterson.  In  addition  she  wrote  many  popular  stories  for  the  magazines 
•of  the  day. 

17.  James  G.  Carter,  already  mentioned  as  an  author  and  educator. 
Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of 

New  England,  with  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction,  pp.  123. 
1824. 

Essays  upon  Popular  Education  ;  containing  a  particular  examination 
of  the  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  Outline  for  an  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Teachers,    pp.  60.  1826. 

Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  Boston,  1826. 

Geography  of  Worcester  County. 

18.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  1834.  S.  T.  D., 
1871.    S.  H.  S.,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1837. 

Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time  as  shown  in  the  Fortunes  of  a  Family  of 
the  Pilgrims.    Boston  and  London,  1857. 
Regeneration.    Boston,  1853. 

Athanasia,  or  Foregleams  of  Immortality.  Boston.  Second  edition, 
1858;  third,  1860.    London,  1858.  . 

The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ.    Boston,  1872. 

Sermons  and  Songs  of  the  Christian  Life.  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
1875.    Christ  in  the  Life.    Boston,  1877, 
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Christian  Lyrics.    Norwich,  1860. 

A  Frequent  Contributor  to  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 

19.  Hannah  F.  Gould,  lived  in  childhood  at  the  Gould  place,  [now  Mr. 
Currier's  in  Clinton.]    Resided  in  Newburyport  during  mature  life. 

Poems  collected  from  various  periodicals.  1832. 
Poems,  1835;  Poems,  1841. 

Gathered  Leaves,  or  Miscellaneous  Papers.    1846.    New  Poems.  1850. 
Diosma,  a  Perennial  :  Poems  original  and  selected.  1850. 
The  Youth's  Coronal :   Poems  for  Little  People.  1850. 
The  Mother's  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  1853. 

20.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  A.  A.  S.,  born  in  Lancaster,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  1814.    Died  1859. 

Editor  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil. 
Author  of  various  Articles. 

21.  Martha  W.  Damon,  born  in  Lancaster,  February,  1815.  Married 
names,  Grant,  Tyler. 

Mira  Dana:  a  Novel  of  an  autobiographical  character,  dealing  with 
persons  and  scenes  in  Lancaster,  Lowell,  Worcester,  and  other  places; 
full  of  vivacity  and  adventure.  By  Mrs.  M.  W.  Tyler.  Boston,  1856, 
for  the  author.    The  real  title  is,  "A  Book  without  a  Title." 

22.  Christopher  Toppan  Thayer,  Harvard  University  1824;  Divinity 
School,  1827.    Minister  in  Beverly,  1831-1859.  ' 

Valedictory  Discourse.    Beverly,  1859. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  Memorial  Hall,  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  1868. 

23.  William  Russell,  Prof.,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1798,  died  in 
Lancaster,  1873. 

Grammar  of  Composition.    New  Haven,  1823. 
Lessons  in  Enunciation.    Boston,  1830. 
Rudiments  of  Gesture.    Boston,  1838. 
American  Elocutionist.  1844. 

Pulpit  Elocution.    Andover,  1853;  2d  edition,  1865. 

Many  other  valuable  works  came  from  his  pen,  all  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  to  which  he  devoted  a  noble  and  unselfish  life.  His 
work  as  an  educator  has  been  stated  by  his  friend,  George  B.  Emerson. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  memoir  will  be  published. 

24.  Rufus  Dawes,  born  in  Boston,  1803;  educated  in  Lancaster. 
Among  other  writings  was  the  following: 

The  Valley  of  the  Nashaway  and  other  Poems.  1830. 

25.  Hubbard  Winslow,  D.  D.,  born  at  Williston,  Vt.,  1800  ;  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  1825.  For  many  years  pastor  of  the  Bowdoin  street  church,  Bos- 
ton, as  successor  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  Author  of  many  valuable  works. 
Lived  in  Lancaster  east  side  of  George  hill.  While  here  he  wrote  one  or 
both  of  the  following  works: 
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Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  1856;  10th  edition,  1863. 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1856;  8th  edition,  1863. 

26.  Benjamin  Holt,  Master  of  the  Mayhew  School,  Boston,  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  President  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Lived  in  Lan- 
caster many  years. 

Composed  and  published  Church  Music. 

27.  Julia  A.  (Fletcher)  Carney,  born  in  Lancaster;  resides  in  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carney. 

A  gift  from  Julia,  a  volume  in  the  Children's  Library,  Boston,  1846. 
She  is  the  author  of  many  articles,  stories  and  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared in  different  periodicals,  which  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

28.  Louise  M.  Thurston,  daughter  of  Wilder  S.  Thurston;  born  in  Lan. 
caster;  resides  in  Lynn.  Forrest  Mills,  Boston,  1868.  Charley  Roberts 
Series.  How  Charley  Roberts  became  a  Man.  How  Eva  Roberts  gained 
her  Education.  Charley  and  Eva's  Home  in  the  West.  The  Children  of 
Amity  Court. 

29.  Mrs.  Clara  W.  (Thurston)  Fry,  elder  sister  of  the  foregoing.  Little 
Splendid's  Vacation.    Boston,  1868. 

30.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Trowbridge.  Our  Grandmother's  Stories.  Aunt  Kate's 
Fireside  Memories.    Boston.    Ticknor  &  Fields,  1857. 

31.  Mrs.  Mary  G.  (Chandler)  Ware.  Death  and  Life.  The  Elements 
of  Character.  Thoughts  in  my  Garden.  Author  of  many  Articles  in 
Magazines. 

32.  Charlotte  M.  Packard,  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Packard.  She 
came  to  Lancaster  quite  early  in  life;  resides  now  in  Brunswick, Me.  She 
is  the  author  of  many  very  pleasant  Stories  and  Poems.  Some  of  her 
Hymns  have  found  a  place  in  one  or  more  collections.  Her  writings,  if 
collected,  would  make  a  readable  and  useful  volume. 

33.  Rev.  George  Murillo  Bartol,  born  in  Freeport,  Me. ;  minister  of  the 
First  Church,  Lancaster,  since  1847. 

Two  Funeral  Discourses:  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Toppan  Thayer. 

34.  Rev.  Amos  E.  Lawrence,  minister  of  the  Evangelical  church,  1860-4. 
Funeral  Discourse,  for  Dea.  Charles  Humphrey,  and  other  publications. 

35.  Rev,  George  R.  Leavitt,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  church,  1865-70: 
now  settled  in  Cambridgeport. 

Sermons  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  Monday  Club,  Boston,  1875-8. 

36.  Rev.  James  C.  White.  The  Third  Annual  Sermon,  by  the  Pastor 
of  the  Free  Congregational  Church,  Providence,  1865.  Also  many  Arti- 
cles and  Letters  in  periodicals. 

37.  Charles  Fosdick  Fletcher.  The  Priesthood  from  the  Earliest  Stages. 
Philadelphia,  1865.  The  Happy  Land:  An  Essay,  1876.  The  Fall  of 
Adam:  An  Essay,  1876.    The  Law  of  Love.    [These  are  pamphlets.} 
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38.  John  Davis  Washburn,  born  in  Boston;  came  to  Lancaster  at  the 
age  of  six  years:  graduated  at  Harvard,  1853. 

Address  at  Lancaster,  July  4,  1876,  a  Centennial  Discourse,  pp.  58, 
Worcester. 

Remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Boston,  May  16,  1878. 
Three  Reports  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

39.  Levi  S.  Burbank,  a  native,  now  a  teacher  of  high  reputation  in 
Woburn.  ■ 

Remarks  on  Cumbery  Pond. 

Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Nashua  Valley.  These  are  not  the  exact 
titles,  but  indicate  the  subjects. 

40.  Rev.  B.  K.Peirce,  D.  D.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  denomination, 
resident  here  as  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School,  1854-61. 

Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  of  which  he  has  been  the  able  and  genial  editor 
many  years.    His  writings  would  fill  several  volumes. 

41.  Rev.  Abijah  Perkins  Marvin,  resident  since  1870. 

Several  occasional  Sermons  and  Essays.  Articles  in  the  New  Englander, 
Congregational  Quarterly,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  other  periodicals.  As- 
sociate Editor  of  Boston  Recorder,  1867. 

42.  The  Editor  or  Editors  of  the  Lancaster  Gazette,  if  their  names 
were  known,  would  find  a  place  in  this  record.  The  paper  was  edited  with 
ability  and  discretion. 

A  catalogue  of  the  works  written  by  authors  of  Lancaster 
ancestry,  would  fill  several  pages.  Among  these  writers 
would  be  Rev.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beaman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
a  distinguished  author,  and  the  ablest  debater  in  the  Presby- 
terian general  assembly  ;  Rev.  Moses  Hale  Wilder,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  author  of  the  "Book  of  the  Wilders  ;"  Rev. 
Leicester  A.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  New  Haven  ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  president  of  Harvard  University,  and  many 
other  divines  of  the  Willard  family  ;  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  of 
San  Francisco,  author  of  Judicial  Decisions,  as  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court ;  and  William  HicklingPrescott, 
the  celebrated  historian.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  several 
authors  who  have  acquired  distinction  in  connection  with 
American  historical  literature,  have  been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  Lancaster  by  descent,  or  family  connection,  or 
residence,  or  education,  as  Willard,  Higginson,  Hildreth, 
Sparks,  Bancroft,  Palfrey  and  Prescott. 


CHAPTER  XXy. 


CEMETERIES. 

There  are  six  public  Burying  Yards  or  Cemeteries  in 
Lancaster.  In  proceeding,  tlie  origin  of  each  will  be  given, 
as  far  as  the  facts  can  be  found  in  the  Records.  These  sacred 
garners  of  the  dust  of  those  generations  which  have  passed 
away,  possess  a  great  and  yearly  increasing  interest ;  and  are 
visited,  every  season,  by  pilgrims  from  far  distant  parts  of 
the  land,  to  which  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  have 
removed. 

I.     THE  OLD  BURYING  GROUND. 

The  first  place  of  interment  in  the  town  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  called  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  or  Yard. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  resting  place  of  all  who  died  here 
from  the  time  of  settlement  in  1643,  to  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  there  is  no  stone,  monument  or  mound  to  tell 
certainly  where  any  were  buried  previous  to  the  massacre  in 
1676.  Neither  is  there  a  scrap  of  paper,  nor  a  lingering  tra- 
dition to  show  where  the  remains  of  those  who  were  killed 
at  that  time,  were  placed.  Perhaps  the  bodies  of  some  were 
burned  in  the  burning  houses.  About  fifty  persons  perished, 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had 
lived  in  the  Center  or  in  South  Lancaster.  Were  they  buried 
where  they  fell  ?  Did  the  survivors,  and  the  soldiers  who  were 
on  the  ground  before  the  next  day  closed,  gather  all  the  bloody 
and  charred  remains  and  bury  them  together,  near  the  minis- 
ter's garrison?  Were  the  bodies  of  all  —  "matron  and  maid, 
and  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man," —  all  laid  in 
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one  ^ave  in  the  old  burying  yard,  which  was  near  ?  Or  final- 
ly, were  they  buried  in  separate  family  groups,  where  we  know 
that  some  of  their  descendants  were  laid  when  their  course 
was  finished  ?  These  are  questions  which  none  can  answer ;  but 
the  last  query  suggests  the  most  probable  conclusion.  Several 
of  the  victims  had  friends  already  buried,  and  the  conjecture 
is  reasonable  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  placed  beside 
kindred  dust  and  ashes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  yard  are  as  follows.  The  length 
from  the  head  to  the  foot  is  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 
The  width  at  the  head,  or  west  end,  is  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  at  the  foot  not  far  from  fifty  feet.  It  is  one 
hundred  feet  wide  in  the  middle. 

The  form  of  this  burial  place  is  quite  singular.  It  rises 
from  the  intervale  on  all  sides  except  the  southwest  corner, 
where  it  joins  the  meeting-house  hill,  some  ten  to  thirteen 
feet.  It  has  doubtless  been  washed,  in  some  former  age,  on  the 
two  sides  and  the  east  end  by  the  waters  of  the  Nashua.  The 
whole  yard  is  an  elongated  and  regular  mound.  It  might  be 
called  a  giant's  grave.  Suppose  him  to  be  lying  on  his  back, 
but  a  little  inclined  or  sloping  to  the  left,  or  the  northeast, 
with  his  arms  at  either  side,  the  middle  of  the  form  drawn 
back  slightly,  and  the  feet  close  together,  and  then  covered 
with  earth,  and  you  have  the  outline  of  this  ancient  burial 
place. 

The  distance  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard,  cross- 
ing the  railroad,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Middle  Ceme- 
tery, as  the  land  lies,  is  about  fourteen  and  a  half  rods  ;  and 
to  the  top  of  the  meeting-house  hill,  eighteen  and  one-fifth 
rods.  The  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  northwest  end 
of  the  yard  to  the  foot  of  the  railroad  embankment,  is  not 
far  from  five  rods.  From  the  northeast  corner  of  the  yard, 
perpendicularly  to  the  river  is  nearly  twenty  rods.  It  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  northeast  side,  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  river. 
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There  is  no  shrubbery  in  the  yard.  It  is  free  from  weeds, 
briars  and  bushes.  Within  and  near  it  are  walnut,  oak,  pine 
and  maple  trees,  which  adorn  the  lot,  and  give  a  grateful 
shade  in  the  summer  afternoon.  A  good  fence  surrounds  the 
yard,  and  the  entrance  is  by  convenient  turnstiles.  Neat- 
ness and  good  order  characterize  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
public  spirit  of  the  town,  and  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thayer,  will 
cause  this  and  all  the  other  burial  places  to  be  kept  in  a  man- 
ner creditable  to  the  living  and  worthy  of  the  dead. 

There  is  not  a  piece  of  marble  in  the  yard.  The  earliest 
stones  set  up  were  rough  granite  slabs,  quite  small  and  ir- 
regular in  form.  Next  came  rough  pieces  of  slate  without 
form  or  comeliness,  but  serving  as  well  as  polished  marble 
to  tell  the  reverent  seeker  where  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors 
repose .  The  third  stage  in  mortuary  memorials  was  the  polish- 
ed slate  in  regular  form,  and  often  adorned  with  heads  of 
cherubs,  and  quaint  devices.  The  lettering  is  generally  good, 
and  the  spelling  modern  except  on  some  of  the  most  ancient 
stones.  Perhaps  half  the  inscriptions  had  become  nearly  or 
quiet  illegible,  by  reason  of  moss,  or  the  slow  abrasion  of 
the  elements,  when  in  1876,  the  committee  in  charge,  had 
them  cleaned  with  acids  and  water.  With  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  epitaphs  can  now  be  read  with  ease.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  all  positions, 
and  use  every  slant  of  sunshine  to  decipher  the  names  and 
dates. 

As  the  yard  is  not  laid  out  in  regular  family  lots,  it  was 
not  easy  to  make  a  map  or  plan  which  would  enable  one  to 
find  the  position  of  a  particular  grave.  The  following  plan 
was  devised.  The  yard  was  divided  into  squares  of  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  squares  were  defined  by  corner  stakes  twenty- 
five  feet  apart  each  way.  The  surveying  was  done  by  Mr. 
Harold  Parker,  civil  engineer,  who  also  drew  the  accompany- 
ing plan.  The  lettering  and  figuring  is  the  work  of  Mr.  H. 
E.  Eemick.  It  is  too  plain  to  need  any  detailed  explanation. 
Stone  posts  have  been  set  at  suitable  points  to  enable  any 
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one,  with  a  measuring  tape  or  rod,  to  find  any  specified  grave 
after  the  monument  has  been  removed,  or  has  fallen  by  de- 
cay. The  stone  marked  A  and  placed  at  the  middle  of  the 
northwest  end  of  the  yard,  is  the  starting  point  in  laying 
out  the  squares.  A  line  of  stones  one  hundred  feet  apart, 
marked  on  the  map  B,  C,  D,  extends  down  the  yard.  The 
last  stone,  E,  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  from  D,  to  avoid 
a  grave,  and  also  to  mark  the  lower  end  of  the  yard.  There 
is  a  stone  fifty  feet  to  the  right  of  A,  and  also  another  fifty 
feet  to  the  right  of  C.  There  are  also  stones  fifty  feet  to  the 
left  of  A  and  C.  From  either  of  these  stones  it  is  easy  to 
measure  any  number  of  feet,  either  way,  with  a  line  or  rod. 

Turning  now  from  the  yard  to  the  map,  the  lot,  as  said 
above,  is  divided  in  squares  of  twenty-five  feet.  Each  square 
is  numbered  in  the  right  corner  with  a  heavy  faced  figure. 
Let  the  explorei-  begin  with  the  square  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, numbered  1,  where  he  will  find  a  single  grave  marked  1, 
near  the  east  side.  The  next  square  has  no  grave.  The 
third  square  has  one,  and  the  next,  marked  4,  has  six  graves. 
Each  grave  is  numbered  with  a  small  figure,  and  the  figures 
are  placed  as  near  to  their  position  in  the  square  as  possible, 
without  exact  measurement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  earliest 
date  on  any  monument  is  1684,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
town  was  re-settled  and  in  order  for  municipal  action. 

THE  INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  in  1877,  and  care 
has  been  taken  to  have  them  exact  in  orthography  and  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  impossible  to  present  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  letters. 


1,    1,  In  Memory  of  A  ' 

Father  and  4  Children, 
Mr.  Andrew  Wilder,  died  Dec. 
ye  28th,  A.  D.  17G4-,  in  yc  5Gth 
year  of  liis  Age. 

Death  is  :i  Debt  to  Nature  duo 
Which  I  have  paid,  and  so  must  you. 


WILDER.—  PHILLIPS.—  BOBBINS. 
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Andrew,  son  of  Mr.  An- 
drew and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wilder,  was  still  born 
Sept.  ye  1st,  174L 


Ruth,  Dati'r  of  Mr.  A.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Wilder,  died  June 
ye  19,  1753,  in  ye  8th 
year  of  her  Aag. 


Joseph,  son  of  Mr.  A.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Wilder,  died 
Aug.  ye  15th,  1775,  in  ye  3d 
year  of  his  Age. 


Deborah,  Dau'r  of  Mr.  A.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Wilder,  died  Aug. 
ye  22d  1755.  Aged 
11  days. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


No  stone. 


In  Memory  of  Mr. 

John  Phillips, 
Who  died  Nov.  ye 
23d,  Anno  Dom.  1776, 
Aged  56  Years. 
And  also  two  of  his  Sons. 
John  died  Oct.  ye  29th 
1776,  Aged  5  years. 
Samuel  died  Nov.  ye  2d 
1776,  Aged  3  years. 

Likewise  of  his  Daughter 
Rebecca,  died  Oct.  ye  29th, 
1776,  Aged  22  months. 


In  Memory  of 
Bathsheba  Bobbins, 

widow  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bobbins, 
Who  died 
Oct.  16,  1805. 
In  the  86th  year  of 
her  Age. 


In  Memory  of 
Mr.  Edward  Robbins, 
who  departed  this  life 
Oct.  9th,  1791,  in  ye 
78th  year  of  his  age. 


Here  lies  interred 
ye  Body  of  Mr. 
John  Phillips, 
Who  departed 
this  Life  January 
ye  3d  Anno  Dom. 
1763,  Aged 
76  years. 


In  Memory  of  Mrs. 

Lydia  Phillips 
Who  departed  this 
Life,  May  ye  31st. 
Anno  Dom.  1760, 

Aged  29  years. 


In  Memory  of 
Rebecca  Phillips, 
Who  died  Feb'y  ye 
4th,  Anno  Domini 
1775,  Aged 
53  years. 


In  Memory  of  Mr. 

Jotham  Phillips, 
who  departed  this 
Life,  Feb'y  ye  20th, 
Anno  Domini,  1780, 
Aged  44  years. 


In  Memory  of 
Jonathan  Robbins,  son 
of  Mr.  Edward  and 

Mrs.  Bathsheba 
Robbins,  who  died 
November  ye  24th.„ 
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1763,  Aged  17  years, 
7  Months  and  24  Days. 

15.  Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr. 
NATHANIEL  WYMAN 
who  died  June  ye  5th,  AD. 
1776,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  Age. 

10.            Mr.  Edward 
Robbins,  jun. 
1763. 

11.           Here  lies  the 
Body  of  Jacob 
Waters,  of 
Charlestown, 
;Aged  65  years  and 
7  m's,  who  died 
at  Lancaster 
December  ye  15,  1714. 

[This  inscription  is  on  the  inside  of  the 
stone.] 

The  stroke  of  death  hath  laid  my  head 
Down  in  this  dark  and  silent  Bed; 
The  Trump  sliall  sound,  I  hope  to  rise, 
And  meet  my  Saviouk  in  tlae  skies. 

16.        Here  lies  Buried 
The  Body  of  Mrs.  MARY 
WYMAN,  ye  wife  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wyman, 

3d  1759,  in  ye  37th 
year  of  lier  Age. 

Her  Father  deceased 
the  same  Day. 

6  and  7. 

No  stones. 

8.  12. 

Here  lies  interred 
Ye  Body  of  Mr. 
Ephraim  Wyman, 
who  deceased  on  ye 
17th  of  Feb'ry,  Anno  Do. 
1780,  in  ye  30th 
Year  of  his  Age. 

17.  Erected 

In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  SUBMIT  WYMAN, 
wlio  died 
Nov'r  25,  1804,  in  the 
74th  year  of  her 
age. 

10.  18 

In  Memory  of 
Elizabeth,  Daug'r 
of  Mr.  Abijah  and 
Mrs.  Abigail 
Wyman,  who 
died  June  ye  20th 
1776,  Aged  11 
years  and  10  months. 

13.  Erected 

in  Memory  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wyman, 
who  died 
Dec'r  15,  1801, 
Aged  55. 

A  Pattern  of  Honesty  and  Industry. 

9.  14. 

Ye  Body  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Whitney, 
ye  Wife  of  Mr. 
JONATHAN  WHIT- 
NEY, who  deceased 
Jan.  ye  12th,  A.  D.  1778, 
in  ye  34th  year 
of  lier  Age. 

19.  HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF  MR. 
JOHN  BENNETT 
WHO  DEPARTED 

THIS  LIFE 
DECEM.  YE  20TH 
A.  D.,  1748, 
AGE  29  YEARS, 
11  M  &  10  D'S. 

BENNETT.  — 


CLARK.  —  WILDER. 
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20.       In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Bathsheba  Bennett,  ye 
wife  of  Capt.  John 
Bennett,  who  died 
Feb'y  ye  7th,  1762, 
Aged  67  years. 

Remember  Death. 

11. 

No  stone. 

12.  23. 

Mary 
Moore. 
[Illegible  date  on  foot-stone.] 

21.       In  Memory  of  Capt. 
John  Bennett,  who 
aiecl  June  ye  otn,  libi, 
Aged  68  years. 

0  Death,  Thou'st  conquered  rae, 

1  by  thy  Dart  am  slain ; 

But  Christ  hast  conquered  thee, 
And  I  shall  rise  again. 

24. 

Illegible  stone. 

25. 

Illegible  stone. 

22.  HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF  MR. 
SAMUEL  BENNETT, 
WHO  DEPARTED 
THIS  LIFE,  JULY  6TH, 
A.  D.  1742, 
IN  YE  77TH 
YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

13,    26.     Lev't  Godfrey. 

14  and  15. 

No  stone. 

16.  27 


In  Memory  of  a 
Father  and  4  Children. 
Mr.  Matthew  Clark  died 
July  ye  9th  ADom.  1760. 
in  the  56th  year  of  his 
Age. 


Mary  died  Jan'y 
ye  27th  1749,  in  ye 
9th  Year  of 
her  Age. 


Matthew  died 
July  ye  24th,  1750, 
in  ye  9th  year 
of  his  Age. 


John  died 
May  ye  15th, 
1751,  Aged 


Sarah  died 
October  ye  6th 
1758,  in  the  3d 


3  years. 

year  of  her  Age. 

M.  C. 

M.  C. 

Mr.  Matthew 

Clark,  1760, 

J.  C. 

S.  C. 
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17.  28. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Wilder,  wife  of 
Mr.  Gardner  Wilder,  who 
died  March  ye  7th,  ADom. 
1764,  Aged  27  years. 

My  Loveuag  Friends,  as  you  pass  Iby, 
On  my  cold  grave  but  cast  your  eye ; 
Your  sun  like  mine  may  set  at  noon, 
Your  soul  be  called  for  very  soon ; 
In  this  dark  Place  you'll  quickly  be ; 
Prepare, for  death  and  follow  me. 

29.         Gardner,  Son  of 
Mr.  Gardner  and 
Mrs.  Martha 
Wilder,  who 
was  stillborn. 


No  stone. 


19.  30. 

Here  lies  Buried 
The  Body  of 
MRS.  HARRIET  BUSS, 


83. 


34.      Here  lies  interred  ye 
Body  of  Mr. 
JAMES  LOCKE, 
who  deceased  on 
ye  19th  of  March,  AD. 
1772,  in  ye  33d  year 
of  his  Age. 

Behold  the  numerous  Crowd 
That,  Mouldering  in  the  Ground 
Keady  to  start  when  CIIKTST  (-(nnniaiuls 
The  awful  Trump  to  sound. 


Who  died 
March  ye  14,  A.  D. 
1738, 'in  ye  56th 
Year  of  Her  Age. 


31.        Here  lies  Buried 
The  Body  of  Mr. 
JOHN  BUSS,  who 
died  April 
ye  30,  A.  D. 
1734,  Aged 
About  55 
years. 


20.  32 

Erected 
In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  MARY  LOCKE, 
Wife  of  Mr.  William  Locke, 
who  died  Nov.  17, 
1796,  in  the  50th 
year  of  her  Age. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 


35.      Here  lies  interred  ye 
Body  of  Mr. 
SAMUEL  LOCKE, 
who  died  April  ye  13th, 
AD.  1775,  in  ye  73d 
year  of  his  Ago. 

The  stroke  of  death  hath  laid  my  Head, 
Down  in  this  d:uk  and  silent  bed; 
The  Trump  shall  sound,  I  hope  to  rise, 
And  meet  my  SAVIOUR  in  the  skies. 


ERECTED 
in  Memory  of  Mrs. 
REBECCA  WILDER, 
Wife  of  Joseph  Wilder,  Esq. 
who  died  Sep'r  10th 
1789,  in  the  80th  year 
of  her  Age. 

Here  sleeps  the  flesh,  unconscious,  close,  confined, 
But  far,  far  distant,  dwells  the  immortal  Mind. 


PRESIDENT  LOCKE. 
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Samuel  Locke  was  from  Woburn,  where  he  was  born  in 
1702,  August  24.  He  married  Rebecca  Richardson,  in  1730, 
and  came  to  Lancaster  in  1742.  His  widow. married  Col. 
Joseph  Wilder,  and  her  sons,  James  and  John  Locke,  mar- 
ried two  of  the  dauo^hters  of  her  second  husband.  James- 
married  Rebecca  Wilder,  and  John  took  her  sister  Lucy. 
This  Joseph  Wilder  was  not  Judge  Joseph,  but  Colonel 
Joseph.  One  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  Locke  and  Rebecca 
Richardson,  was  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  S.T.  D.,  born  in  Wo- 
burn, jSTovember  23,  1731,  who  came  to  Lancaster  when 
twelve  years  old.  He  studied  with  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  when 
fitting  for  college ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1755,  and  then 
studied  for  the  ministry  under  his  pastor's  guidance.  He  be- 
came president  of  Harvard  college  in  1770,  and  remained  in 
that  position  till  December,  1773.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
John  Adams,  who  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  and 
first  scholars  in  his  class.  In  his  Diary  he  writes  ;  "  Locke  has 
been  president  of  Harvard  college,  a  station  for  which  no  man 
was  better  qualified."  And  president  Styles,  of  Yale  college, 
wrote  of  him,  in  1773  :  "He  has  a  liberal  understanding,  a 
penetrating  discernment,  and  is  capable  of  looking  into  and 
judging  upon  everything.  *  *  *  jje  ig  ^  good  classical 
scholar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  He  made  an 
oration  in  Chaldee  at  the  first  public  commencement  after  his 
election  to  the  presidency,  which  I  heard.  He  is  excellent 
in  philosophy  and  academical  literature,  and  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge  is  far  superior  to  any  president  of  any  of  the 
American  colleges,  unless  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  Nassau  Hall, 
should  exceed  him  in  theology." 

36.  Here  lies  interred  ye 

Body  of  Mr. 
JOSIAH  LOCKE, 
who  died  May  ye  16, 
AD.  1769,  ^tatis  33. 

Every  man  at  liis  best  |  state  is  altogether  vanity.  | 

Cease  ye  from  Man,  whose  |  Breath  is  in  his  Nostrils,  and  |, 

Trust  in  tlie  Ever  Living  God. 

41 
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37.         Esther,  Dau'r  of 
Mr.  Joseph  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Locke, 
died  March  ye  25th, 
1768,  Aged 
6  Months  and  10 
Days. 


38. 


Abel,  second  Son 
of  Mr.  Josiah  and 
Mrs.  Esther  Locke, 
died  Oct.  ye  13, 
1766,  Aged  2 
Months  and  1  Day. 


39.  In  Memory  of 

Rebecca,  Dau.  of  Mr, 


Ephraim  Wilder  ye  3d, 
&  Mrs.  Lucretia 
his  Wife,  who  died 
May  ye  14th,  1766, 
Aged  8  Months  & 
7  Days. 


21.  40. 


Abel,  first  Son 
of  Mr.  Josiah  and 
Mrs.  Esther  Locke, 
died  May  ye  6, 
1765,  Aged  3 
Months  &  20  Days. 


41. 


42. 


In  Memory  of 
Mr.  JOHN  WARNAR, 
Who  departed  this 
Life,  March  the  27th,  A.  D. 
1776,  in  the  41st  Year 
of  his  age. 

To  the,  O  Stone,  We  Recommend  this  Dust, 
Commanding  the  in  Faith  to  keep  your  trust. 
Take  this  Body  and  secure       it  entomb 
Until  the  Day  of  Resurrection  come. 


22.  43. 


Here  lies  interred  ye  Body 
of  Col.  OLIVER  WILDER, 
who  died  March  ye 
16,  ADomini,  1765, 
in  the  71st  year  of 
his  Age. 

The  stroke  of  Death  hath  laid  my  Head, 
Down  in  this;.Dark  and  silent  Bed ; 
The  Trump  shall  sound,  I  hope  to  rise, 
And  meet  my  SAVIOUR  in  the  skies. 


Col.  Oliver  Wilder  was  son  of  Nathaniel,  and  grandson  of 
the  first  Thomas  Wilder.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  first  Judge 
Joseph  Wilder.  His  home  was  in  South  Lancaster,  near  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Heald  now  lives.  He  was  a  very  promi- 
nent man,  and  stood  high  in  military  matters.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  alarm  in  1757,  when  the  French  and  Indians,  having 
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captured  fort  William  Henry,  were  rumored  to  be  on  their 
way  through  New  England,  towards  Boston,  Col.  Wilder 
led  a  large  detachment  of  volunteers  to  meet  and  repel 
them.  He  marched  as  far  as  Springfield,  where  it  was  found 
that  the  alarm  was  false.  He  dis23layed  much  vigor  on  this 
occasion. 


44. 

Harrington,  who 

Here  lies  Buried 

died  June  ye  16th, 

ye  Body  of  Mrs. 

1749,  ^tat's  7 

Mary  Wilder,  ye 

Months  &  25  Days. 

Wife  of  Col. 

Oliver  Wilder, 

46.  Sacred 

Esq.,  who  departed 

to  the  Memory  of  Mrs. 

This  Life,  June  ye 

ANNA  HARRINGTON, 

15,  A.  D.  1748, 

Ye  amiable  Consort  of  ye  Rev'd 

In  ye  53d  year 

TIMOTHY  HARRINGTON, 

of  Her  Age. 

who  resigned  to  the  Will  of 

God,  and  depending  entirely 

45.           In  Memory  of 

on  the  Lord  Jesus  for 

Timothy,  son  of 

Salvation,  deceased  on 

ye  Rev.  Timothy 

May  ye  19,  AD.  1778, 

and  Mrs.  Anna 

^tat's  62. 

47.  The  Reverend 

TIMOTHY  HARRINGTON 
Etatis  80, 

Fourth  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster, 

Died  December  18,1795. 
Endued  with  superior  abilities,  he  happily 
united  the  manners  of  the  Gentleman,  with 
the  unaffected  gravity  of  the  Divine,  and  was 
especially  distinguished  for 
benevolence  of  heart. 

The  sacred  doctrines  he  taught 
were  enforced 
by  an  uniform  example  in  the  practice 
of  the 

domestic,  social  and  moral 
virtues. 

A  consistent  and  rational  view  of 
the  Gospel; 
a  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  a  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
inspired  him  with  a  joyful  hope 
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of  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life. 

"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 


Mr.  Harrington  is  here  called  the  fourth  Pastor.  Mr.  Gardner  was  acting  Pastor 
several  years,  hut  died  before  ordination  and  installation,  and  is  therefore  not  counted 
in  the  list  of  Pastors. 


48.           HENRY  HO- 
UGHTON. 

The  name  is  on  the  head-stone,  rough 
granite :  and  on  the  foot-stone  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Age  27  years. 

54.          HERE  LIES 

BURIED  YE  BODY 
OF  MRS.  MARY  CARTER, 

YE  WIFE  OF 
MR.  EPHRAIM  CARTER, 

WHO  DIED  MAY 
YE  30TH,  1738,  &  IN  YE 
21ST  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE. 

49.  HAZADIAH, 

THE  DAUGHTER 
OF  HENRY  AND 
ABIGAIL  HO- 
UGHTON. 

25.  55. 

Here  lies  Buried  the 
Body  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Osgood,  who 
died  October  ye  9th, 
1755,  in  the 
34th  year  of  her 
Age. 

50. 

Stone  without  inscription. 

51.       In  Memory  of  Mr. 
HENRY  HASKELL, 

who  died  April 
ye  1st  ADom.  1779, 
in  ye  73d  year 
of  his  Age. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  Just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  iii  Dust. 

56. 

26. 

No  stone. 

23.  52. 

John 
Swain, 

24.  53. 

A  stone  witli  tlic  number  80. 

27.  57. 

In  Memory  of 
The  Reverend  John  Whiting, 
Second  Minister  of  Lancaster, 
Killed  by  the  Indians, 
September  11,  A.  D.  1697. 

This  Stone  in  place 
Of  one  broken  and  decayed 
Is  set  by  the  Town,  A.  D.  1878. 

This  stone  has  been  placed  where  tradition  saj^s  that  the 
original  monument  of  Mr.  Whiting  stood.  Old,  broken  and 
almost  illegible  head  and  foot  stones,  bearing  the  name  of 
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Mr.  Whiting,  stand  between  the  graves  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Gardner  and  Prentice,  (No.  66)  where  it  is  supposed  they 
were  set  at  a  comparativly  recent  date. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


Abijah  Ho- 
ughton. 


John 
Houghton. 
[On  tlie  head-stone.] 

Deceased 
April 


29  Day, 
1684. 

[On  the  foot-stone.  This  is  the  earliest 
date  in  the  yard.] 


61. 


62. 


63.  In 

MEMORY 
of 

Dr.  Stanton  Prentice, 
who  deceased  on  ye  first  of  Dec'r. 
Anno  Domini  1769,  ^t's 
58. 

This  Life's  a  Dream,  an  empty  show, 
But  ye  briglit  world  to  which  I  go, 
Hath  joys  substantial  and  sincere ; 
When  shall  I  wake  and  find  me  there? 


28.  64. 

Here  Lies  Interred 
The  Body 
of 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Swain, 
Who  Deceased 
August  ye  22d 
ADom.  1750 

m  42. 


65.  Here  Lyes  Buried 
ye  Body  of  ye  Rev.  Mr. 
ANDREW  GARDNER, 
Who  Died  October  26th, 
Anno  Dom,  1704,  in  ye 
30th  year  of  His  Age. 


66.  [Head-stone.]  [Foot-stone.] 

Mr.  September 

John  ting,  11  A.  D. 

Past  of  the  1697. 
Church  [See  No.  57.] 

Deceased 
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67. 

Ye  Eev.  Mr.  John  Prentice, 
Pastor  of  ye  First  Church 
Of  Christ  In  Lancaster, 
Died  Jan.  6th,  A.  D.  1747-8. 
iEtat.  66.    In  His  Doctrine 
He  was  Learned,  Judicious, 
Plain,  Seasonable  and  Unreprovable. 
In  His  Conversation,  Steady, 
Sober,  Temperate,  Peaceable, 
Watchful,  Instructive, 
Prudent  and  Blameless. 
In  His  House,  Ruling  With  All 
Gravity ;  A  Tender  Husband, 
A  Good  Father,  A  Kind  Master, 


LANCASTER. 

&  Given  to  Hospitality. 

In  His  Public  Character 

A  True  Gospel  Bishop. 

In  His  Private  Capacity 

A  Gent'n,  &  An  Exemplary 

Christian.    His  Memory  is  Precious, 

&  His  Praise  In  The  Churches. 

68.  Here  Lyes  the 

Body  of  Mrs.  Mary 

Prentice,  wife  of 
ye  Rev'd  Mr.  John 
Prentice,  who 
Died  March  ye 
9th,  1718-19,  in  ye  35th 
Year  of  Her  Age. 


69.  In 

Memory  of 
Mrs.  Mercy,  ye  wife  of  Dr.  Stanton  Prentice, 
who  deceased  on  ye  26  of  October,  AD. 
1756,  in  the  4oth  year  of  her  Age. 
In  the  Character 
of  a  Wife,  she  was  kind  and  faithful ; 
of  a  Parent,  tender,  provident,  and 
conscientious, 
humble  and  self-denying. 
In  Her 

The  Poor  have  lost  a  Benefactress, 
The  Sick  a  skillful  Assistant, 
and  her  acquaintance  a  much 

regretted  friend. 
Her  husband,  he  praiseth  her, 

and  her  Children 
Rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

70-76.  There  are  seven  little  graves  to  the  right  of  Dr. 
Stanton  Prentice  and  his  wife,  where  their  young  children 
were  buried  side  by  side,  eaxih  in  his  narrow  bed.  The  graves 
of  the  parents  and  children  are  on  the  border  of  the  square, 
reaching  into  the  square  on  the  east,  or  32.  One  can  scarce- 
ly read  the  inscriptions  now,  after  all  the  parties  have  been 
lost  to  earth  more  than  a  hundred  years,  without  tears.  The 
inscriptions  follow. 
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70.         Here  lies  Buried 
ye  Body  of 
Thomas  Prentice, 
Son  of  Doct'r 
Stanton  &  Mrs. 
Mercy  Prentice, 
Who  Dec'd  May  2d 
A  D.  1752,  Aged 

of  Dr.  Stanton 
Prentice,  and  Mrs. 
Mercy,  his  wife, 
who  died  Oct. 
6th,  1756,  aged  2  years. 

75.           Here  lies  the 
Body  of  Mercy 
Prentice,  Daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Stanton 
Prentice,  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  his  wife 
who  died  January 
12th,  1759,  aged  3  m's. 

71. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 

YE  BODY  OF 
THOMAS  PRENTICE 
SON  OF  DOC'R 
STANTON  &  MRS. 
MERCY  P 
WHO  DEC'D  AUGUST 
YE  17TH,  1745, 
AGED  3  YEARS, 
10  M  AND  19  DAYS. 

76.       Here  Lies  the  Body 
of  Peter  Prentice, 
son  of  Dr.  Stanton 
Prentice,  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  his  wife, 
who  died  July, 
1776,  5  years 
and  6  months. 

72. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF  MARY 
PRENTICE,  DAFT'R 
OF  DOCT'R  STANTON 
&  MRS.  MERCY 
PRENTICE,  WHO 
DEC'D  MAY  2D 

A.  D.,  1749, 
AGED  1  YEAR 
&  3  M'S. 

29.              ^0  grave. 

30.  77. 

In  Memory  of 
Susanah  Carter, 
dau'r  of  Doct.  James 
&  Mrs.  Susanah  Carter, 
Who  died  July  28th 
1795,  Aged  2  years 
&  17  days. 

73.           Here  lies  the 
Body  of  Daniel 
Prentice,  son  of 
Dr.  Stanton  Pren- 
tice and  Mrs.  Mercy, 

his  wife,  who 
died,  Sept.  21st,  1756. 

78.       In  Memory  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Sawyer, 
who  died  March 
ye  1st,  AD.  1760. 
Aged  22  years,  9 
months,  and  27 
days. 

74.           Here  Lies  the* 
Body  of  Mercy 
Prentice,  Daughter 

79. 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF 
EUNICE   SAWYER,  THE  WIFE  OF 
BEZALEEL  SAWYER,  WHO 
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DECEASED  THE  U  DAY  OF 
MARCH,  1712-13,  AGED  AB- 
OUT 26  YEARS.    ALSO  THE  BO- 
DY OF  HER  DEAD  BORN 
INFANT. 


80.        In  Memory  of  Mr. 
Bezaleel  Sawyer, 
who  died  August 
ye  25th,  AD.  1760, 
'    Aged  75  years, 
3  Months  and 
2  Days. 

84.            In  Memory 
of  Elisha, 
Son  of  Capt. 
John  and  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail Carter, 
Who  was 
Stillborn. 

81. 

No  inscription. 

31.  85 

No  inscription. 

82. 

No  inscription. 

86.  HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF 
ABIGAIL  CARTER, 
DAUGH'R  OF  LIEUT. 
JOHN  &  MRS. 
ABIGAIL  CARTER, 
WHO  DEC'D  DECEMB'R 
YE  25TH,  A.  D.  1746, 
IN  YE  7TH  YEAR 
OF  HER  AGE. 

83.             Here  Lies 

Buried  ye  Body 
of  John  Carter, 
ye  Son  of  Mr. 
John  and  Mrs. 
Abigail  Carter, 
Who  Dec'd,  October 
Ye  18th,  1739,  Aged 
1  Year,  9  Months. 

87.                                Here  lies  interred  the 
Body  of  Col.  John 
Carter,  who  deceased 
May  ye  8th,  Dom.  1766, 
^tatis  53. 
Every  Man  at  his  best  |  state  is  altogether 
vanity.  |  Cease  ye  |  from  Man  whose  Breath  |  is  in  his 
Nostrils,  and  |  trust  |  in  ye  Ever  Living  God. 

32.         grave  in  this  square. 

34.  89 

Caleb  Townsend. 

33.    88  ^ 

Bod 
Abo 

[Broken  head-stone.  The  foot-stone  has 
no  inscription.] 

35.  90. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF  YE 

WIDOW  RUTH 
CARTER,  RELIKS 

OF  CAPT.  THOMAS 

CARTER.—  BALLARD. 
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CARTER,  WHO  DEC'D 
DECEMBER  YE  25TH, 
ANNO  DO.  1789, 
AGED  55  YEARS, 
7  M-  &  16  D. 


91.  HERE  LIES  BURIED 
THE  BODY  OF 
CAPTAIN  THOMAS 
CARTER. 

AS  YOU  ARE, 
SO  WERE  WE; 
AS  WE  ARE, 
SO  YOU  WILL  BE. 


36.  92 


John  Carter. 


[A  small  stone,  probably  for 
child.] 


young 


93.  HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF 
MR.  SAMUEL  CARTER, 
.    WHO  DECEASED 
AUGUST  YE  22D, 
ANNO  DOM.  1738, 
IN  YE  61ST  YEAR 
OF  HIS  AGE. 


94.  Erected 

In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Temple, 
Relict  of  Mr.  Isaac  Temple, 
Who  died  Aug.  27th 
1796,  in  the  78th 
Year  of  her  Age. 


95.      Here  lies  interred  the 
Body  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Ballard,  jr.. 
Who  dec'd  Sept.  ye  17th, 
A.  D.  1771,  in  the  22d 
year  of  his  Age. 

No  age  exempted  from  the  grave ; 
No  sex  in  Nature  freed ; 
Her  mouth  wide  open,  gaping  stands 
For  to  receive  the  Dead. 


Note.— At  the  head  of  Josiah  Ballard's 
grave  is  an  old  broken  stone,  vs^ith  the 
words :—  Here  |  Lie  |  The  Bod  |  of  John. 


96.  . 

Broken  stone- 


-no  inscription. 


97.      Here  lies  interred  ye 
Body  of  Mr. 
Roger  Nichols, 
who  died  June 
ye  3d  AD.  1765, 
in  the     year  of 
his  Age. 

[On  the  foot-stone  are  tlie  words  and 
figures :] 

Mr.  Roger 
Nichols, 
1765. 


37.  98. 


In  Memory  of 
John,  Son  of  Mr. 
Jqhn  &  Mrs.  Anna 
Ballard,  who  died 
Nov.  7th,  1789,  in 

the  6th  year  of 
his  age. 


99.        In  Memory  of  two 
Sons  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mrs.  Abigail  Ballard. 
John  died       |       John  died 
March  3d  August  20th 

1792,  aged  1794,  aged 

4  months.  19  months. 


100.         In  Memory  of 

Thomas,  Son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Kendall, 
&  Abigail  his  wife, 
Died  Oct.  25th 

1756, 
in  the  1st  year 
of  his  Age. 
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38.  101. 

Rebekah,  Dau'r 
of  Mr.  Philinion 
&  Mrs.  Rebekah 
Houghton,  died 

July  ye  6th,  1765, 

Aged  1  year,  5 
months  and  5  days. 

39. 

No  stone  in  this  square. 

40.    102.                     In  Memory  of  two  Children 

of  Capt.  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Goss. 

Jonas  Goss 

Anna  Goss 

died  May  ye 

died  January 

^1  III  4i-nno  UO. 

ye  i 1  in,  1110. 

1774,  Aged  \ 

Aged  3  Years. 

3  Days. 

8  Months,  & 

19  Days. 

103.     In  Memory  of  Capt. 
Ephraim  Wilder, 
Who  died  December  ye 
13th,  AD.  1769,  in  ye  94th 
Year  of  his  Age. 

0  Death,  Tliou'st  conquered  me; 

1  by  thy  Dart  am  slain ; 

But  Christ  hath  conquered  thee, 
And  I  shall  rise  again. 

104.     In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth,  ye  wife  of 
Capt.  Ephraim  Wilder, 
who  died  May  ye  28, 
1769,  in  ye  89th  year 
of  her  Age. 

The  stroke  of  Death  hath  laid  my  Head, 
Down  in  this  dark  and  silent  Bed. 
The  Trump  shall  sound,  I  hope  to  rise, 
And  meet  my  Saviour  in  the  skies. 

In  Memory  of  Capt. 
Ephraim  Wilder,  jr, 
who  died  March  ye  7th, 
AD.  1770,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  Age. 


Every  man  at  his  best  state  ]  is  altogether 
vanity.  |  Cease  ye  from  Man  |  whose  Breath  |  is  in 
his  Nostrils,  and  trust  |  in  the  Ever-living  God. 


106.  Here  lies  interred 

ye  Body  of  Mrs. 

Anna  Wilder, 
Consort  of  Capt. 
Epliraim  Wilder, 
who  died  October  ye  6th 
AD.  1768,  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  Age. 


The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  Just ; 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  Dust. 


GATES.— THUESTON.—  HOUGHTON. 
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107.  Here  lies  interred 

ye  Body  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Gates, 
Wife  of  Capt.  Hezekiah 

Gates,  who  died  April 
ye  23d,  Anno  Do.  1779, 
Aged  70  years. 

Ye  aged,  awake,  improve  your  short  lived  day, 
Improve  your  time  and  talents  wliile  you  may. 


41.  108. 

In  Memory  of  Mr. 
Joseph  House,  who 
Died  July  ye  6th 
1756,  in  ye  61st 
Year  of  his  Age. 

Elizabeth,  Daughter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  House, 
&  Lydia  his  wife, 
Who  Died  in  October,  1739,  in 
Ye  14th  year  of 
her  Age. 


109.         In  Memory  of 
Nancy,  (Dau'er 

of  Mr.  Peter 
&  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Thurston,)  who 
died  Sept.  ye  25th, 
1778,  in  the 
5th  year  of 
her  Age.  ^ 


110.  Here  lies  interred 

Ye  Body  of  Capt. 
Hezekiah  Gates, 
Who  departed  this  Life 
June  ye  27th  Anno  Dom. 
1777,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  Age. 

My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground, 
Till  the  last  Trumpet's  joyful  Sound. 


111.  In  Memory  of  Mrs. 

Rebekah,  wife  of  Mr. 
Philemon  Houghton, 
Who  died  Febr'y  ye  15th, 
AD.  1766,  ^tatis  26. 

Now  sleeps,  God  rest  her  soul,  A  vertuous  wife 
Her  hopeless  Husband's  only  Pride  in  Life, 
Triumphant  mount  where  Happy  planets  roll. 
And  open  Paradise  to  her  Immortal  Soul. 
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112.         Broken  stone. 

D 

42.  113. 

In 

Memory  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Page, 
wife  of 
Mr.  Levi  Page, 

wilt/  U.t5JJd/l  tcLl  Lllid  -LilicSj 

A  r*!.?!  \Ta  1  fifli  IT'S?! 
jcxpili  je  iOlIl,  i(OD. 

Xii  Liic      yeai  oi 
her  Age. 

43.  114. 

In  Memory  of 
David  Atherton, 
Son  of  Mr.  Amos 
&  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Atherton,  who 
died  July  ye  14th, 
1769,  in  ye  14th  year 

ri"P  Til «  A  OTP 

When  this  you  see, 
K/Bnieiiiber  me. 

-lit*,  j-11  ivitjiiiuiy  ui  ivii .  jCiiiiuonu 

died  July  ye  25th 

JLXctXllb,   WllU  J^itJU  JL'cL. 

Anno  Domini,  1784, 

xe  iuin,  I  I/O,  m  ye  oo  year 

iiiitatis  / 1. 

of  his  Age. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  his  wife 

/I  Ci  118 

4:0. 

Died  January  ye  31,  1755, 

Here  Lies  Buried 

&  in  ye  73  year 

The  Body  of  the 

'     of  her  Age. 

Honourable  Coll. 

SAMUEL  WILLARD, 

Esq.,  Who  Departed 

This  Life,  November  20th 

1713. 

Anno  Domini,  1752, 

In  ye  63  year 

44.  117 

of  His  Age. 

Here  lies  interred  ye 

[On  the  foot-stone  are  these  words :] 

Body  of  ye  Hon'ble 

Honourable 

ELISHA  MARSH,  Esq., 

Coll.  Samuel 

(of  Walpole  in  the 

Willard,  Esq., 

State  of  New 

Anno  Domi 

Hampshire,)  who 

1752. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Willard,  grandson  of  Major  Simon  Wil- 
lard, was  a  man  of  distinction.  Besides  being  prominent  in 
business,  and  in  all  town  affairs,  he  was  a  military  officer  of 
more  than  common  abilities.  He  commanded  a  regiment  at 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  his  son  Abijah  serving  as  captain 
under  him.  The  rolls  of  the  captain's  company,  containing 
many  Lancaster  names,  and  of  the  whole  regiment  are  lost. 


WHEELOCK.—  FAIRBANK. 
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46.  119. 

Wilder,  Son  of 
IVIr.  Thomas  & 

Mrs.  Abigail 
Gates,  died  July 

ye  zuin,  i/oo. 
Aged  1  Month  & 
2  Days. 

&  Abigail  his  wife, 
Died  Nov'r  27th,  1785, 
In  her  16th  year. 
Death  with  his  warrant  in  his  hand, 
Comes  rushing  on  amain ! 
We  must  obey  the  Summons 
&  so  return  to  dust  again. 

123.        Thomas,  Son  of 

Capt.  John  Thurston, 

&  Beca  his  wife. 
Died  Dec'r  14th,  1785, 
Aged  2  years,  5 
Months  &  8  Days. 

120. 

A  broken  stone. 

121.     John,  Son  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Gates,  & 
Abigail  his  wife, 
Died  Nov'r  24th 
1785,  In  his  7th  year. 
So  fades  the  flower. 
Their  third  only  son. 

124.          in  memory  of 
Miss  Lucy  Gates. 
Dau'r  Capt.  Thomas 
&  Mrs.  Abigail  Gates, 
who  died  July  19th, 
1797,  in  the  33d 
year  of  her  age. 

122.     Anna,  Daugh'r  of 

Capt.  Thomas  Gates 

47,    125.                               In  Memory  of 

Mr.  Elijah  Wheelock, 
Who  died  July  the  27th, 
A.  D.  1775, 
in  the  35th  year 
of  his  Age. 

For  though  his  soul  now  soars  with  wings  on  high, 
Yet  here  his  Body  must  forgotten  lie ; 
And  youre  commanded,  while  he  here  dose  sleep, 
The  silent  Watches  of  the  house  to  keep. 

126.       Here  lies  interred 
Ye  Body  of  Mrs. 
ELIZABETH  FAIRBANK, 
Ye  Wife  of  Deac'n 
CYRUS  FAIRBANK, 

who  departed  this 
Life,  Oct.  ye  1st,  Anno 
1778,  in  ye  39th 
year  of  her  Age. 

Cyrus  Fairbank, 
who  died  Sept.  ye  16th, 
1776,  Aged  36 
Years  &  8  Days. 

Likewise  Ephraim,  Son  of  the 
Deceased,  stillborn,  Sept.  ye  1st,  1776. 
The  small  and  great  are  here. 

127.     Here  lies  interred 
the  Body  of  Mrs. 
LUCY  FAIRBANK 
ye  wife  of  Deac'n 

128.  Erected 

in  memory  of  Dea'n 
CYRUS  FAIRBANK, 
who  departed  this  life 
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Feb'y  28th,  1801, 
Aged  63  years. 

The  sweet  rememlbrance  of  the  just, 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

50-  130. 

Mr.  Jonas  Fairbank 
Died  Nov'r  the  4th, 
1792, 
In  his  89th  year. 
The  Memory  of  the  Just  |  is  blessed. 

48.  129. 

Illegible  stone. 

131.      In  Memory  of  Mr. 
ISAAC  RTJGG,  who 
Died  October  ye  14th, 
Dom.  1758,  in  ye  38th 
Year  of  his  Age. 

Thou  hast  by  Death  cut  short  his  days, 
But  him,  Immortal,  Thou  shalt  raise. 

49. 

No  grave. 

51.  132. 

In  Memory  of 
THANKFUL  FAIRBANK, 
Wife  of 
Jonas  Fairbank, 
who  died 
May  15,  1795, 
aged  81  years. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

133.         In  Memory  of 

Lucy,  Dau'r  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  &  Mrs.  Lucy 
Fairbank,  who  died 
March  ye  1st,  1764, 
in  ye  3d  month  of 
her  Age. 

136.         In  Memory  of 

Anna,  (Daugli'r  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  & 
Mrs.  Lucy 
Fairbank,)  died  + 
March  ye  31st, 
1773,  aged  2 
Years,  7  Months 
&  20  Days. 

134.       Anna,  Daught.  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  &  Mrs. 

Lucy  Fairbank, 
died  July  ye  17th, 
1769,  aged  3  Men. 
&  8  Days. 

137.    In  Memory  of  Lieut. 
JABEZ  FAIRBANK,  who 
died  in  March  1758, 
Aged  about  84  years. 
Mrs.  M  ARY,  his  first  Wife  died 
in  March,  1718,  Aged  42  years. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  his  second 
Wife,  died  May  ye  11th,  1755, 
Aged  80  Years,  7  Months. 

135. 

E.  F.  on  a  broken  stone. 

Lieut.  Fairbanks  was  bom  two  years  before  the  massacre 
and  burning  of  the  town,  in  king  Phihp's  war,  1076,  and 
his  first  wife  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  cahimity.  The 
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Lieutenant  was  a  very  efficient  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Ind- 
ian wars.  It  was  he  who,  in  1697,  rescued  his  child,  and 
bore  him  on  a  fleet  horse  to  his  home,  in  one  of  the  fre- 
quent Indian  raids. 


138.  HERE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF 

MARY  FAIRBANK 


139.         HERE  LIES 
THE  BODY 
OF  GRACE 
FAIRBA 
NK. 

52.  143. 

Illegible  stone,  lying  on  the  ground. 

144. 

Illegible  stone,  lying  on  the  ground. 

140. 

Stone  illegible. 

136i.  Sally,  Daugh'r  of  Deac. 
Cyrus  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Fair- 
bank,  died  June  9th,  1790, 
In  her  18th  year. 

When  this  you  see,  remember  me. 

141. 

Stone  illegible. 

142. 

Broken  stone. 

53.  145- 

ERECTED 
to  the  Memory  of 
WILLIAM  DUNSMOOR,  ESQ., 
who  departed  this  Life 
May  ye  20th,  1784  : 
in  the  51st  year 
of  his  Age. 

Life  how  short,  Eternity  how  long. 

How  lov'd,  how  valu'donce,  avails  thee  not, 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot, 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  that  die  shall  be. 


Mr.  Dunsmoor  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  became  very 
active  and  prominent  in  the  early  years  of  the  Kevolution. 
He  was  a  member,  and  often  chairman  of  the  committees 
which  were  raised  to  carry  on  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 
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146. 

John  Dunsmoor,  Son  of 
William  Dunsmoor,  Esq., 
&  Mrs.  Hannah,  his  wife, 
who  died  Oct.  29th, 
1756,  Aged  1  Year 
&  8  Months. 

Happy  the  babe,  who  privileged  by  fate, 
To  sborter  labor,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Receiv'dbut  yesterday  the  Gift  of  breath, 
Ordain'd  to-morrow  to  return  to  death. 


147.    ,      In  Memory  of 

Mr.  Darius  Sawyer, 
who  died  Aug't  13th, 


1789,  in  the  69th 
Year  of  his 
Age. 


148.         In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Deborah,  D aught, 
of  Mr.  Darius  and  Mrs. 
Deborah  Sawyer, 
Who  died  Dec'ber  ye 
16th,  AD.  1765,  Aged 
21  Years,  9  Months 
&  26  Days. 

Remember  Death. 


54.  149. 


^£  a  Father 


Eunice  died 
Sep.  ye  9th,  1745, 
in  ye  3d  year 
of  her 
Age. 


Doct.  JOHN 
DUNSMOOR, 
Departed  this 
Life,  Dec'br  ye  7th, 
1747,  in  ye  45th 
Year  of  his 
Age. 


Sep 


Olive  died 
,  ye  19th,  1745, 
I  ye  8th  year 
of  her 
Age. 


150. 


In  Memory  of 
Sylvester,  Son 
of  Mr.  Joel  & 
Mrs.  Prudence 
Phelps,  who 
died  April  ye  7th, 

1765,  Aged 
2  Years  and  1  Mon. 


151.         In  memory  of 

EBENEZKR  ALLEN, 
who  died  July  9th, 
1790,  M.  1794. 


151i. 


John  died 
Sep.  ye  26,  1745, 
in  ye  5th  year 
of  his 
Age. 


died  Sept  ye  21st 
1778. 


152. 


HERE  LIES  BURIED 
THE  BODY  OF  MRS. 
SARAH  ALLEN, 
WIFE  OF  MR. 
EBENEZER  ALLEN, 
DIED  JUNE  15TII,  1755, 
IN  YE  71  ST  YEAR 
OF  HER  AGE. 
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55.  153. 

In  Memory  of 
Mr.  Phinehas  Phelps, 
who  departed  this 
Life,  Augt  ye  12th, 
1  7  7  0, 
in  the  37th  year 
of  his  age. 


154. 

No  inscription. 

155. 

Stone  illegible. 

156. 

PHILIP 

GOSS, 

DECEASED 

57.  ICO. 


In  Memory 
of  Amos  Sawyer, 
died 

Rememlber  Death. 


161. 


Illegible  stone. 


157. 

JONATHAN  FAIR- 
BANKS AND  HIS 
DAUGHTER  GRACE 
FAIRBANKS. 

[On  the  foot-stone  are  the  followmg 
words  and  figures :] 

WHO  DECEA- 
SED, SEPTEM- 
BER THE  11, 
1697. 


158.  JONAS 

FAIRBANKS. 
•  [On  the  foot-stone  we  read  as  follows :] 
WHO  DECEA- 
SED, SEPTEM- 
BER THE  15TH 
1697. 


56.  159. 


HENRY 
FAIRBANKS. 


162.      In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
ABIGAIL  SAWYER, 
ye  wife  of  Mr. 
Amos  Sawyer, 
who  died  Nov'r 
ye  20th,  1753,  Aged 
65  Years,  7  Months, 
&  13  Days. 


58.  163. 

In  memory  of 
THOMAS  ALLEN,  Son  of 
Mr.  Amos  &  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Allen,  who  died  Jan'y 
the  23d, 1793,  aged  5 
years,  7  months,  and  16 
days. 

Who  was  his  Father's  Son,  tender  |  and 
well-beloved  in  the  eyes  |  of  his  Mother. 


164. 


Here  Lies  Buried 
the  Body  of  Mr. 
John  Prescott, 
who  died 
Oct.  ye  11th,  1749, 
in  ye  77th  year 
of  his 
Age. 


According  to  this,  Mr.  Prescott  was  born  in  1672,  or  four 
years  before  the  massacre.  The  horrid  sights  and  sounds  of 
that  awful  day  must  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  As  the  first  John  Prescott  came  here  with  a  family 
in  1643,  I  think  this  John  was  his  grandson.  There  are 
illegible  stones  lying  on  the  ground  near  this  grave,  which 
42 
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may  have  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  first  and  second 
John  Prescott.  A  plain  but  permanent  monument  would 
fitly  indicate  to  future  generations  the  grave  of  the  first  per- 
manent settler  of  Lancaster. 


165. 


Here  Lies  Buried 
The  Body  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Prescott, 

ye  wife  of  Mr. 

John  Prescott, 


who  died  Sep. 
ye  28th,  1749,  in 
ye  73d  year  of 
her  Age. 


Mrs.  Prescott  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  massacre,  and 
her  troubled  childhood  must  have  been  familiar  with  thrilling 
narratives  of  terrible  tragedies  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 


166.  ERECTED 
In  Memory  of 
Mr.  John  Prescott, 
who  departed  this  life, 
April  1st,  1791, 
In  the  79th  year 
of  his  age. 

Death  like  an  overflowing  flood, 
Doth  sweep  us  all  away ; 
The  young,  the  old,  the  middle  go. 
To  death  becomes  a  prey. 


167.  ERECTED 
In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Prescott, 

Consort  of 
Mr.  John  Prescott, 
who  departed  this  life 
Oct.  ye  20th,  1788, 
in  the  66th  year 
of  her  age. 
Forbear  my  friends  to  weep, 
Since  death  to  me  is  gain : 
Those  Christians  who  in  Jesus  sleep 
Shall  with  the  Lord  remain. 


PRE  S  C  O 
T  T 
D  A  S  E  S 

E  D 
THIS 
LIFE 
1  6  9  8. 


169. 


No  inscription. 


170.     Abijah  Willard,  Jr., 
Son  of  Capt.  Abijah, 
&  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Willard,  died 
December  ye  12th, 
1749,  Aged  10 
Months. 


59.  168. 


E  X  P  E  R  I  E 

N  C  E 


171.  Here  lies  interred  ye  Body 
of  Mrs.  ELIZABETH, 

yc  Wife  of  Capt. 
ABIJAH  WILLARD, 
who  died  December 
ye  6th,  ADom.  1751, 
in  ye  29th  year  of 
her  Age. 


172. 


In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
CATHERINE  WILLARD, 
Relict  of 


WILLAED. 
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Levi  "Willard,  Esq., 
who  died  Jan'y  10th,  1791, 
■Aged  56. 

Illum'd  by  piety  and  grace  divine, 

Through  various  woes  we  saw  her  sweetly  shine ; 

In  every  scene  Omnipotence  she  viewed, 

And  calm,  and  steady,  virtuous  ways  pursued. 

For  thee,  blest  shade,  thy  children  oft  shall  weep. 

Till  life  is  hush'd  in  death's  eternal  sleep. 


173.  In  Memory  of 
LEVI  WILLARD,  Esq., 

who  died  July  ye  11th, 
AD.  1775, 
Aged  48. 

Yirtue  and  worth,  with  honour  joined 
Enlarged,  improved,  and  dignified  his  mind. 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Col.  Samuel 
Willard,  who  resided  in  Lancaster,  and  gave  so  much  of  en- 
terprise and  worth  to  society.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  in 
partnership  with  Capt.  Samuel  Ward,  carried  on  a  large  busi- 
ness, making  this  place  a  center  of  trade.  After  his  lament- 
ed death,  the  business  was  continued  by  his  partner.  Mr. 
Willard's  house  was  near  the  Mansion  House. 

174.  In  Memory  of  Mr. 

John  Willard, 
who  died  May  ye 
1st  AD.  1775, 
Aged  17. 


Early  this  Youth  the  paths  of  virtue  trod, 
Andleft  with  joy,  thisworld,  to  join  his  God. 


175.         In  Memory  of 

KATHARINE,  Daught.^ 
of  Capt.  Levi  & 
Mrs.  Catherine 
Willard,  who 
died  Dec.  ye  3d, 
AD.  1759,  Aged 
5  Months  &  14  Days. 

died  Oct.  ye  14th, 
1756,  Aged  9 
Months. 

177.     Elisabeth,  Daught. 
of  Capt.  Abijah  & 
Mrs.  Anna  Willard, 
died  Oct'r  ye  6th, 
1756,  in  ye  3d 
Year  of  her 
Age. 

176.      Theodora,  Daught. 

of  Capt.  Abijah  &  . 
Mrs.  Anna  Willard, 
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What  jDrecious  associations  and  memories  were  lacerated 
when  Col.  Abijah  Willard  left  his  home,  never  to  return, 
April  17,  1775;  but  he  doubtless,  expected  to  come  back, 
and  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  his  beloved  chil- 
dren. 


60.  178. 

DE  S  A  S- 
ED  DEC- 
Ml  M.  B  hi  R  11, 
17  0  4. 

[There  is  nothing  to  tell  who  died  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1704.   Perhaps  this  is  a 
foot-stone.] 

[This  was  probably  the  first  Thomas  Saw- 
yer, who  came  to  Lancaster  not  far  from 
1650.] 

180.      In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
MARY    S  A  W  Y  E  R, 
Wife  of  Lieut. 
Moses  Sawyer,  who 
died  April  ye  12th,  AD. 
1774,  in  ye  33d  year 
of  her  Age. 

61.  179. 

T  H  0  MAS 
SAWYER 
DEC'D  SEP- 
TEMBER 12, 
1  7  0  6. 

181.       Here  lyes  Buried 
ye  Body  of  Mr. 
THOMAS  SAWYER, 
Who  died  Septerab'r 
5th,  1736, in  ye  89th 
Year  of  his  Age. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Thomas  was  the  second 
of  the  name,  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers.    As  he  was 
born  in  1647,  he  was  brought  hither  in  early  childhood.  In 
his  old  age  he  had  the  whole  history  of  the  town,  from  the 
beginning,  in  his  memory.    A  single  long  life,  commencing 
ten  years  before  his  death,  or  in  1726,  would  have  connected 
him  with  persons  now  living  in  the  town  ;  and  yet  all  reliable 
tradition  of  a  thousand  thrilling  experiences  in  early  times, 
is  forever  lost  to  mortal  records. 

182. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  -BODY  OF 
MR.  JOSEPH  SAWYER, 
WHO  DEC'D 
JULY  YE  lOTH,  1737, 
&  IN  YE  55TH  YEAR 
OE  HIS  AGE. 

183.         Here  Lyes  ye 
Body  of 
Sarah  Sawyer, 
Wife  to  Joseph 
Sawyer,  Aged 
37  years,  Died 
March  yo  7th,  1717. 

BEMAN.—  FLE  TCHER. 
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184.         Here  Lyes  the 

Body  of  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Beman,  Wife  to 
Mr.  John  Beman, 
Who  dec'd  Aug'st 
6th,  1729,  in  ye  73d 
Year  of  Her  Age. 

185. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF  MR. 

JOHN  BEMAN, 
WHO  DEPARTED 
THIS  LIFE  JANUARY 
YE  15,  A.  D.  1739-40. 
IN  YE  90TH  YEAR 
OF  HIS  AGE. 

This  John  was  probably  the  son  of  Gamaliel  Beman,  who 
came  to  Lancaster  in  1659,  when  John  was  nine  years  old. 
Like  the  second  Thomas  Sawyer,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  town  for  nearly  all  of  the  first  century. 

62.  186. 

July 
17  Day 
1700. 

189. -Con.     Here  Lies 

Dorothy,  The  » 
Wife  of  Jonath- 
an Prescott. 
Who  Deceased 

187.  SARAH 

PRESCOTT, 
HER  BL A  S - 

ED  SOUL 
ASCENDED 
U  P  T  0  HEA- 
VEN,  JULY  U 
1709. 

[On  the  foot-stone  is  the  following  in- 
scription :] 

AGED 
ABOUT 
62 

YEARS. 

63.  190. 

Here  lies  interred  the 
Body  of  Mrs. 
DEBORAH  WILDER, 
Consort  of  the  Hon'ble 
Joseph  Wilder,  Esq., 
who  departed  this  Life, 
onyQ  25th  of  April,  AD.  1773, 
in  ye  65th  Year  of  her  Age. 

191.         HERE  LIES 

BURIED   THE  BODY 
OF  MRS.  HANNAH 
FLETCHER,  THE 
WIFE  OF  MR.  JOHN 
FLETCHER,  WHO 

DIED  APRIL 
THE  lOTH,  1737. 
IN  THE  52D  YEAR 
OF  HER  AGE. 

188. 

Illegible  stone. 

189.         Here  lieth  the 
Body  of  Dorothy, 
The  Daughter  of 
John  Prescott  •& 
Dorothy  His  Wife. 

192.      Here  lies  interred  ye 
Body  of  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
ye  Wife  of  Mr. 
James  Locke,  who 
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Died  March  ye  9th,  AD. 
1769,  in  ye  28th  year  of 
her  Age. 

My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground, 
Till  ye  last  Trumpets  joyful  sound; 
Then  shall  awake  in  sweet  surprise, 
And  in  my  Saviour's  image  rise. 

197.        In  Memory  of 
Joanna  Joslin,  ye 
wife  of  Capt. 
Peter  Joslin, 
Who  died  Sept. 
ye  24th,  1707, 
in  ye  44th  year 
of  her  Age. 

193.         In  Memory  of 

Peter  and  John,  Twin 
,Children  of  Col.  Joseph 
and  Mrs.  Deborah  Wilder. 
Peter  died  January  ye  1st, 
1762,  iEtatis  19. 
John  died  on  ye  Day 
of  his  Birth. 

Death  levels  all,  ye  Wicked,  and  ye  Just, 
Man's  hut  a  Flower,  and  his  end  is  Dust. 

198.         In  Memory  of 
Dorothy  Joslin, 
Daughter  of  Capt. 
Peter  Joslin,  & 
Joanna,  his  wife, 
Who  died  April 
20,  1732,  in  ye 
18th  year  of  her  Age. 

199.     In  Memory  of  Mrs 
Hannah  Joslin,  ye  wife 
of  Capt.  Peter  Joslin, 
who  died  Aug.  ye 
14th,  1739,  in  ye 
71st  Year  of 
Her  Age. 

64.  194. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Sawyer, 
(Wife  of  Mr.  Paul  Sawyer,) 
who  died  May  10th 
1794,  Aged  31  years. 

Behold  and  see,  as  you  pass  by. 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I ; 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be ; 
Prepare  for  death,  and  follow  me. 

200. 

Broken  stone. 
[Perhaps  this  stone  marks  the  grave  of 
Capt.  Peter  Joslin,  or  Joslyn,  son  of  one  of 
the  first  settlers.] 

65.  195. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Joslin,  Wife 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Joslin, 

who  died  February 
ye  13th,  AD.  17G8,  in  ye 
37th  Year  of  her  Age. 

The  stroke  of  Death  hath  laid  my  Head, 
Down  in  this  dark  and  silent  Bed; 
The  Trump  shall  sound,  I  hope  to  rise. 
And  meet  my  SAVIOUR  in  the  skies. 

66.  201. 

Here  Lies  Buried 

Ye  Body  of 
Rebekah  Rugg, 

Daughter  of 
Mr.  John  &  Mrs. 
Lydia  Rugg. 
Who  deceased,  July 
ye  6th,  1747, 
Aged  2  Years 
7  Days. 

67.  202. 

To  the  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Austin, 
wife  of  Mr. 

196. 

Broken  stone. 

SPRAGUE. 
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Peter  Thacher  Vose, 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs 

and 

is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

daughter  of  the  late 

Hon.  John  Sprague, 

203. 

died  Sept.  10,  1834; 

A  mound,  but  no  stone  in  1878. 

iEt.  58. 

204.  MRS.  KATHARINE  SPRAGUE, 

the  amiable  Consort  of  ye 
Hon'ble  John  Sprague,  Esq., 
And  a  daughter  of  the  late 
RICHARD  POSTER,  Esq., 

Died  May  5th,  AD.  1787, 
in  the  49th  year  of  her  age  ; 
And  is  here  interred. 


Blessed  are  the  pure  in  Heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 


205.          The  Remains 

who  deceased  Sept.  28,  A.  D.  1800, 

of  the 

^tatis  61, 

Hon'ble  John  Sprague,  Esq., 

are  here  deposited. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Pleas,  for  the 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 

County  of  Worcester, 

shall  he  called  the  children  of  God. 

206.  In  Memory  of 

SAMUEL  JOHN  SPRAGUE,  A.  M., 
Attorney  at  Law,  only  son  of  the 
late  honourable  JOHN  SPRAGUE,  and 
KATHERINE  his  wife, 
who  died  Sept.  10, 
A.  D.  1805,  in  the 
26  year  of  his 
age. 

"A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
XJnstain'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end." 

Mr.  Sprague  had  just  completed  his  legal  studies  prepar- 
atory to  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  law- 
yer. He  had  moved  his  library  into  his  office,  which  stood 
between  the  houses  of  Humphrey  Barrett  and  Solon  Wilder. 
Being  fatigued  with  the  labor  of  moving,  near  the  close  of 
the  day,  he  mounted  his  horse  for  recreation.  While  near 
the  George  Hill  school-house,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him  violently  to  the  ground.    The  shock  proved  mortal  and 
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he  soon  died.  The  high  hopes  of  his  family  and  many  friends 
were  buried  in  his  grave. 

On  the  easterly  verge  of  the  68th  square,  near  the  fence, 
is  a  grave  with  the  following  inscription. 


68.  207. 

Who  died  Nov'r 

In  Memory  of 

1st,  1792,  Aged 

Amos,  Son  of  Mr. 

3  Years,  2  Mon. 

Amos  and  Mrs.  Pruri- 

1         &  5  Days. 

ence  Sawyer, 

THE  OLD  COMMOJ^    BURYING  GROUND. 

The  yard  on  the  Old  Common  became  a  public  burying 
ground  about  the  year  1700,  although  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  some  interments  were  made  there  before  that 
time.  Four  or  five  years  later  the  third  meeting-house  of 
the  town  was  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  Old  Common  became  the  center  of  the  town. 

The  oldest  inscription  in  this  yard  has  also  the  earliest  date 
of  any  in  the  town ;  but  the  stone  is  of  comparatively  recent 
setting.    The  following  is  the  inscription. 

SACRED 
to  the  Memory  of 
THOMASWILDER, 
from  Lancaster  in  England, 
who  first  settled  at  Hingham, 
in  1G41,  and  came  to  this  Town, 
July  1,  1659,  and  died  Oct.  23, 
1G07,  leaving  three  sons,  viz., 
Thomas,  John  and  Nathaniel, 
from  whom  are  derived  all 
of  the  Name  of  Wilder  in 
this  Town  and  vicinity. 

The  stone  is  of  handsome  slate  and  as  said  above,  is  mod- 
ern. There  is  no  proof  that  the  first  Thomas  Wilder  was 
buried  in  this  place,  aside  from  the  stone  itself.  And  that 
does  not  say  "  here  lies  buried,"  but  "  sacred  to  the  memory." 
Thomas  Wilder  lived  on  the  Wheeler  place,  [now  Stratton,] 


WILDER. 
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at  the  foot  of  George  hill.  Perhaps  he  moved  to  the  Old 
Common,  because  two  of  his  sons  afterwards  lived  there  ; 
but  it  is  uncertain.  As  the  lot  was  not  used  for  a  burying 
yard  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wil- 
der, it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  buried  here,  yet  it  might 
have  been  a  private  family  yard.  It  is  probable  however, 
that  Mr.  Wilder  was  buried  in  the  first  burying  yard,  and 
that  the  stone  was  set  up  where  it  now  stands ,  near  the  burial 
place  of  his  son  Thomas f  and  other  near  descendants.  Per- 
haps his  remains  were  brought  hither  from  the  old  yard. 

The  earliest  date  on  an  ancient,  moss-covered  stone,  in 
this  yard,  commemorates  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Thomas 
Wilder.    It  is  as  follows. 


Here  Lyes  Buried 
ye  Body  of  Capt. 
THOMAS  WILDER 
who  died  August  ye  7th, 
1716,  about  ye  70th 
Year  of  His  Age. 


In  Memory  of 
the  HON  JOSEPH  WILDER,  Esq. 
.  whodee'd  March  29th,  ADom.  1757, 
^tatis  74. 

He  was  enriched  with  strong  Powers, 
and  good  accomplisliments,  which  were 
exerted  in  his  numerous  public 
&  private  connections.   He  was 
pleasant  in  conversation,  in  Life 
exemplary,  and  a  steady  Friend 
to  his  Country,  to  ye  G-ood,  to 
the  Poor,  to  Virtue  and  to  GOD. 


In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Wilder,  Relict  of  ye 


Hon.  Joseph  Wilder, 
who  died  May  ye  13th  A.  D. 
1763,  ^Etatis  84. 
Hark,  from  the  tomb  a  doleful  sound. 
My  Ear  attend  the  Cry, 
Ye  living  Men,  come  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  lie. 


ERECTED 
In  Memory  of 
Col.  Caleb  Wilder, 
who  died 
June  19,  1776. 
^t.  59. 
Also  of  his  wife 
Mrs.   Abigail  Wilder, 
who  died 
Oct  1,  1804, 
^t.  92 
And  of  their  daughter, 
Abigail  Smith 


ERECTED 
In  Memory  of 
Mr.  Levi  Wilder, 
who  departed  this  life 
January  5,  1793, 
aged  42  years. 
How  loved,  how  valued  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot, 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  we  soon  shall  be. 
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Here  Lies  ye  Body 
of  Mrs.  Prudence 
Wilder,  wife  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Wilder,  Aged 
33  Years,  1  M.,  with  4 

of  Their  Children, 
All  Between  12  and  2 
Years  of  Age,  viz., 

Rufus,  Martha, 
Josiah  and  Sarah. 
All  Burned  by  Fire, 
January  ye  23d,  1739. 

[This  family  lived,  probably,  in  tbat  part 
of  Lancaster  which  is  now  in  Boylston.] 

In  Memory  of  Lieut. 

Thomas  Hooker, 
Who  died  September 
ye  18th,  1768,  in  ye 
79th  year  of  his  Age. 

When  Death  unto  you'calls, 
Your  Soul  rejoined  must 
To  God  who  judgeth  all, 
The  wicked  and  the  just. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 

YE  BODY  OF  MR. 
JEREMIAH  WILSON, 
WHO  DEPARTED 
THIS  LIFE 
MARCH  22, 
A.  D.  1743, 
IN  YE  77TH  YEAR 
OF  HIS  AGE. 

Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wilder, 

who  was  transferred 
from  time  to  eternity 
on  the  31  day  of  Aug^t 
1819 
Aged  66  years. 

Hope  wipes  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye, 
While  faith  points  upward  to  the  sky. 

TIMOTHY  WHITING 
Obt. 
June  12,  1826, 
JE  6  7. 

ABIGAIL, 

Wife  of 
Timo.  Whiting, 
Obt.  Oct.  1,  1798, 

m  39. 

Resurgamus. 

Here  lies  Buried  ye 

Body  of  Mr. 
Titus  Wilder,  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
Susanna  Wilder, 
who  dee'd  May  ye  1st 
A.  D.  1749, 
Age  25  Years, 
and  4  mo. 

L  Y  D  I  A  , 
Wife  of 
Timo.  Whiting, 
Obt.  Jan.  15,  1851, 
M  75. 

Sacred 
To  the  Memory  of 
Josiah  Wilder,  Esq. 
who  deceased  on  ye 
20th  of  December,  AD. 
1786,  in  ye  45th  year 
of  his  Age. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state 
is  altogether  vanity. 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 
YE  BODY  OF 
COL.  JAMES  WILDER, 
ESQ.,  WHO  ])EPARTED 
THIS  LIFE  MAY 
YE  13TH,  A.  D.  1789, 
AND  YE 
69TH  YEARS 
OF  HIS  AGE. 
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In  Memory  of  Mrs. 

HERE  LIES 

Abigail  Wilder  Relict  of 

THE  BODY  OF  RE- 

Col.  James  Wildek,  Esq., 

BEKAH  WARNER, 

W^iio  deceased  on  ye  18th 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF 

Day  of  Sept.,  ADom.  1761, 

JOHN  WARNER,  AND 

JEtatis  80. 

SARAH  HIS  WIFE 



WHO  DECE- 

Oh Death,  thou'st  conquered  Me, 

ASED  MARCH 

I  by  thy  Dart  am  slain, 

THE  30  DAY,  1718. 

But  Christ  has  conquerd  thee. 

Here  Lies  Buried 

The  Body  of 

Capt. 

Mr.  Elias  Sawyer, 

JAMES  CARTER 

Who  Died  November 

who  died 

ye  20, A.  D.  1752, 

July  15,  1800, 

In  ye  63 

Aged  79. 

Year  of  His  Age. 

This  was  probably  the  Elias  Sawyer  who  was  carried  cap- 
tive with  his  father,  Thomas  Sawyer  and  John  Biglo,  in  1705. 
He  was  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  detained  in  Canada, 
when  his  father  and  Biglo  were  released,  that  he  might  in- 
struct the  Canadians  in  the  management  of  mills.  He  was 
then  dismissed  with  rich  presents. 

Five  or  six  rods  from  the  southeastern  end  of  the  yard  is 
a  row  of  seven  graves,  in  which  nine  children  of  Dea.  Joseph 
and  Mrs.  Rebekah  Moors  were  buried.  Three  were  laid  in 
one  grave,  and  have  one  stone.  All  the  children  were  young, 
and  died  not  far  from  the  same  time,  about  1740. 


Here  Lies  Buried 

In  ye  67  year 

The  Body  of  Mr. 

of  her  Age. 

John  Priest, 

Whe  departed  this 

Memento  Afori. 

Life,  May  29,  A.  D. 
1750. 

In  Memory  of  Mr. 

William  Fiee 

Here  Lies  Buried 

Who  departed  this  life,  May  ye 

The  Body  of  Mrs. 

5th,  1790,  in  ye  74th 

Anna  Priest, 

Year  of  his  Age. 

Wife  of  Mr.  John 

Priest,  Who  Departed 
this  life  April  3, 

Friends  and  physicians  could  not  save 

My  mortal  body  from  the  Grave ; 

Nor  can  the  Grave  confine  me  here, 

Ano.  Dom.  1751, 

When  Christ  shall  call  me  to  appear. 
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Memento  Mori. 

Fife,  who  dec'd 

Tn  IVTpmnTV  n"P  ATr^i 

November  ye  4th- 

A. D.  1750 

VV  lie  OI  iVH.    VV  liJlllIU  Jj  llcj 

Aged  37  years. 

who  dcpcirtscl  this  lifb 

April  ye  outn,  i/yu. 

Here  Lies  Buried 

in  ye  69th  Year  of 

Ye  Body  of 

her  age. 

Mr.  John  Goos, 

Who  Dec'd 

Retire,  my  friends,  dry  up  your  tears, 

October  ye  5th, 

Here  I  must  lie  till  Christ  appears. 

A.  D.  1747, 

Aged  30  years. 

Here  Lies  Buried 

Ye  Body  of  Mrs. 

[Possibly  he  was  a  relative  of  the  hus- 

band of  the  renowned  " Mother  Goose" 

Deliverance  Fife, 

who  lived  in  Boston,  and  wrote  the  most 

Wife  of  Mr.  William 

popular  nonsense-poetry  in  the  language.] 

Towards  the  northeast  corner  of  the  yard  is  a  group  of 
graves  belonging  to  the  Houghton  family.  These  were  of  the 
second  and  later  generations.  The  first  John  Houghton,  and 
probably  Ralph  Houghton,  were  buried  in  the  old  yard,  east 
of  the  railroad.  The  John  whose  epitaph  follows,  was  clerk, 
esquire,  conveyancer,  and  an  honored  servant  of  the  public 
in  many  capacities.  He  gave  the  land  for  the  meeting-house, 
opposite  the  burying  yard.  His  own  house  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  and  it  is  supposed,  somewhere  east  of  the 
school-house. 


HERE  LIES  BURIED 

HOUGHTON,  YE 

YE  BODY  OF 

AVIFE  OF  JOHN 

JOHN  HOUGHTON 

HOUGHTON,  ESQUIRE 

ESQUARE.    AS  YOU 

WHO  DIED  APRIL 

ARE   SO  WERE  WE, 

7TH,  ANO  DOM.  1724. 

AS   WE  ARE  SO 

&  IN  THE  76TH  YEAR 

YOU  WILL  BE. 

OF  HER  AGE. 

WHO  DIED  FEBRUARY 

HERE  LIES 

-    YE  5,  ANNO  DOM. 

BURIED  YE  BODY 

1736-7,  AND 

OF  CAPT.  JONAS 

IN  YE  87TH  YEAR 

HOUGHTON,  WHO 

OF  HIS  AGE 

DEPARTED  THIS 

LIFE,  AUGUST 

HERE  LIES 

YE  15,  A.  D.  1739, 

BURIED  YE  BODY 

IN  YE  57TH  YEAR 

OF  MRS.  MARY 

OF  ins  AGE. 

HOUGHTON.— PRESCOTT. 
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Here  Lies  Buried 
Ye  Body  of  Lieut. 
John  Hougliton 
Who  Died  April 


Here  Lies  Buried 

ye  Body  of 
Mrs.  Rebekah, 
Houghton,  Wife  Of 
Mr.  Jacob  Houghton, 
Died  October  ye 
22d.  A.  D.  1752, 
Aged  80  yrs,  10  M. 
&  27  Days, 


A.  D.  1723, 
IN  ye  65th  year 
Of  His  Age. 


Ye  5th  1724, 
Aged  51  years. 


Here  Lies  Buried 
ye  Body  of 

Robert  Houghton, 
Who  Died 


November  ye 


In  the  middle  of  the  east  end  of  the  yard  is  a  granite  shaft, 
characteristic  of  the  man  whom  it  commemorates.  This  was 
the  "immovable"  Jonathan  Wilder,  firm  enough  to  be  the 
abutment  of  a  bridge  over  the  Nashua.  His  wife  was  a  Pres- 
cott.  His  son  Henry  married  a  descendant  of  Major  Willard. 
Henry  Wilder  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anna  Good- 
hue and  granddaughter  of  Col.  Abijah  Willard,  combined 
much  of  the  "  bluest  blood  "  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Wilder  had 
in  his  memory  a  large  fund  of  family  and  town  history,  but 
failed  to  put  it  in  writing. 


There  are  many  head-stones  which  mark  the  graves  of  mem- 
bers of  others  of  the  old  families  of  the  town,  as  the  Wheel- 
ers, Phelpses,  Gosses,  etc.,  but  the  design  of  these  notes  is 
not  to  exhaust  the  yard  of  its  epitaphs.  Only  a  glance  can 
be  cast  at  the  monuments  of  those  who  came  later,  such  as 
the  Saffords,  Emersons,  Danas,  Clevelands,  Hillers,  Kings, 
Lanes  and  others,  whose  remains  repose  here.  There  is, 
however,  near  the  middle  of  the  yard,  a  sight  which  always 
awakens  tender  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is  a  row  of  little 
graves,  holding  the  ashes  of  three  children  of  Sampson  V. 


JONATHAN 
WILDER, 
Died 
Jan.  13,  1866, 

m  80. 


RUTH  PRESCOTT, 
his  Wife, 
Died 
Nov.  19,  1826. 
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S.  Wilder,  all  under  the  age  of  four  years.  There  are  four 
stones,  one  of  which  commemorates  a  little  child  who  died 
in  Paris. 

Among  more  recent  interments  in  this  yard,  are  those  of 
a  few  persons  who  lived  in  Lancaster  only  a  few  years,  but 
whose  names  are  associated  with  something  of  historic  or 
romantic  interest. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  ground,  there  is 
an  iron  gate  that  opens  from  the  road  to  a  row  of  tombs. 
The  iron  door  to  one  of  these  tombs  bears  the  name  of  Pack- 
ard. This  was  the  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  the  closing  years  of 
whose  useful  life  were  passed  in  this  town.  In  his  youth  he 
was  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  drummer.  Though 
a  non-combatant,  he  iilcited  others  to  fight,  and  received  his 
share  of  wounds.  In  one  action,  his  thigh  was  pierced  by 
a  leaden  bullet,  which  he  carried  to  his  dying  day.  His  body 
was  laid  in  this  family  tomb,  and  many  years  since,  his  son- 
in-law.  Rev.  George  Trask,  when  examinhig  the  remains, 
found  the  bullet  embedded  in  the  crumbling  bone.  This 
memento  of  the  youthful  hero's  suffering  in  a  noble  cause, 
is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants. 

Just  above  and  to  the  left  of  this  tomb  is  a  small  monu- 
ment of  white  marble,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  forty  inches  in  height. 
The  stone  bears  the  following  inscription. 
 ft  

Mrs.  Ann  Quincy, 
Relict  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
Esq., 
Late  of  liraintree. 
Died  Feb.  17,  1805. 
Ae  80. 

Mrs.  Quincy  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Packard's  wife,  and 
it  is  supposed,  the  grandmother  of  the  late  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  member  of  Congress,  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  If  this  conjecture  is  true,  she 
was  the  mother  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.,  the  young  orator 
and  i^atriot  who  died  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution. 


QUmCY.— PAYNE. 
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Around  the  base  of  the  monument  is  the  following  epi- 
taph. Two  lines  of  it  are  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  which  lines  should  come  first,  but  perhaps 
the  intention  of  the  poet  was  to  have  the  following  arrange- 
ment. 

A  cheerful  heart  was  hers,  and  free  from  guile ; 
She  showed  that  piety  and  age  could  smile. 
Keligion  had  her  heart,  her  cares,  her  voice, 
Twas  her  last  refuge,  as  her  earliest  choice. 
Like  a  tired  traveler,  with  sleep  oppressed. 
Within  her  children's  arms  she  sank  to  rest. 
Heaven  did  her  life  prolong  to  spread  its  praise, 
And  blest  her  with  a  patriarch's  length  of  days. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  ground  is  a  tablet  about  six 
feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  wide,  supported  by  six  stone 
pillars,  standing  on  a  red  sandstone  base.  The  material  is 
of  marble  and  is  well  wrought.  The  "lettering  is  done  by  an 
excellent  workman.    The  inscription  is  in  these  words. 

Here  lieth  the  remains  of 
Eloise   Richards  Payne, 
Who  departed  this  life 
July  5,  1819, 
Ae  31. 
She  will  be  talked  of 
but  a  little  while, 
and 

forgotten  by  society, 
will  survive  only  in  a  few  hearts, 
where  the  memory  of  such  a  being  is  immortal. 


Sink  into  dust  ^ 
frail  covering  of  a  purified  spirit : 
Parent  earth  receive  thine  own : 
God  in  heaven. 
Take  her  soul  to  thee. 

Miss  Payne  was  the  sister  of  John  Howard  Payne,  author 
of  the  song:  "Home,  sweet  home;"  and  is  referred  to  on 
another  page  of  this  work,  as  a  lady  of  extraordinary  attain- 
ments and  attractions.  There  is  a  whisper,  faint  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  that  the  tablet,  with  its  expressive  inscription,  was 
placed  by  one  who  has  since  become  distinguished  as  a  divine 
and  historian. 
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A  few  rods  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cemetery,  is 
an  iron  yard,  enclosing  a  single  grave.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  fence  is  a  shield,  bearing  the  family  arms  ;  a  hand  grasp- 
ing a  straight  sword,  pointed  upward,  and  bearing  a  crown 
on  its  point,  with  this  motto  :  Virtutis  gloria  merces.  In 
the  centre  of  the  yard  is  a  monument,  having  on  one  side 
this  inscription. 

In  Memory  of 
David  Steuart  Eobertson, 
Second  Son  of  the  late  John  Eobertson,  Esq., 
of  Foveran  House,  Aberdeenshire. 

Born  in  Scotland, 
Educated  at  Eugby,  in  England, 
And  at  Geissen,^n  Germany, 
In  which  country,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
He  had  spent  several  years. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  three 
He  came  to  America. 
Having,  after  various  experience  of  the  Old  World, 
Acquired  an  ardent  love  for  the  New, 
He  settled  in  this  town  of  Lancaster, 
And  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Deceased  on  the  twenty  first  of  July, 
A.  D.  MDCCCXLIX. 
In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  the  following  lines,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons. 

Here  Steuart  sleeps,  and  should  some  brother  Scot, 
Wander  this  way,  and  pause  upon  tliis  spot, 
He  need  not  ask,  now  life's  ])Oor  show  is  o'er, 
What  arms  lie  carried,  or  what  i)laid  he  wore, 
So  small  the  value  of  illustrious  birth, 
Brought  to  this  solemn,  last  essay  of  earth; 
Yet  unreproved,  his  epitaph  may  say, 
A  royal  soul  was  rapt  in  Steuart's  clay, 
And  generous  actions  consecrate  his  mound. 
More  than  all  titles,  though  of  kingly  sound. 

Mr.  Eobertson  was  not  only  prized  by  his  friends,  but  he 
earned  the  respect  of  the  public  by  his  taste  and  generous 
spirit.  His  death  was  sudden,  by  a  violent  fever.  He  owned 
the  property  east  of  the  cemeteiy,  which  he  left  to  a  female 
friend,  living  in  Boston  ;  one  who  might  have  borne  his  name, 
if  death  had  not  parted  them..  It  is  several  years  since  she 
followed  him  into  the  land  of  the  unseen. 


HUMPHREY.—  BUTLER.—  AMES. 
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Near  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  by  the 
fence,  is  a  new  made  grave,  which  contains  the  remains  of 
one  who  died  in  July,  1851.  Her  name  was  Mathilde  P.  A. 
Siedhof,  daughter  of  Dr.  Carl  Siedhof,  a  learned  German 
scholar,  who  kept  a  private  school  in  the  Stewart  house  on 
the  Old  Common,  now  No.  5  of  the  Industrial  school.  Her 
remains  were  placed,  at  first,  in  the  Lane  family  tomb,  by 
permission.  In  the  course  of  time,  both  families  removed 
from  the  place,  and  the  tomb  was  given  to  the  town  as  a  re- 
ceiving tomb.  It  became  necessary  to  put  the  tomb  in  order, 
and  by  the  expressed  desire  of  Dr.  Siedhof,  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  buried.  This  service  was  done  tenderly  and 
respectfully,  as  to  a  maiden  sti-anger,  by  the  Cemetery  Com- 
mittee, in  the  autumn  of  1877.  No  stone  marks  the  grave, 
but  it  can  easily  be  found. 

Here  our  rambles  in  this  ancient  burial  place  might  come 
to  an  end,  but  there  is,  near  the  southwest  corner,  a  group 
of  mounds,  marked  by  monuments  of  such  simple  elegance 
in  form  and  such  good  taste  in  their  inscriptions,  as  to  attract 
and  reward  notice.  They  are  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
left  or  west,  and  going  to  the  right. 


[At  the  top  a  hand  grasps  a  cross, 

He  walked  with  God,  and 

with  the  words :  et   teneo  et 

T  E  N  E  O  R  .] 

he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him.  * 

EDWARD  PAYSON  HUMPHREY, 

CLARA 

Apr.  7  1865, 

HUMPHREY  BUTLER, 

Aged  2G  years. 

Born  to  Earth,  Sept.  24,  1846, 
Born  to  Heaven,  Sept.  23,  1872, 

THE  LORD  GOD  GIVETII  THEM  LIGHT, 

AND  THEY  SHALL    REIGN    FOR  EVER 
AND  EVER. 

A  dear  wife,  and  a  true  Disci- 
ple of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

[On  the  plinth  are  these  words  :] 

"  Beyond  the  touch  of  time  or  ill." 

Love  stronger  than  death. 

[The  figure  of  a  lamb  at  the  top  of 

the  stone.] 

CHARLES 
HUMPHREY, 

"  I  am  the  good  Shepherd." 

Died 

MARCUS  JUDSON  AMES, 

April  25,  1860, 

Son  of 

Aged  52. 

Rev.  Marcu  s  and  Jane  A.  Ames^ 

43 
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Drowned  at  Andover,  May  27,  1874, 
Aged  16  years,  16  days. 


Christ  Jesus  is  my  only  trust, 
With  Him  I  leave  my  worthless  dust ; 
My  soul  He'll  take  to  realms  above, 
To  dwell  with  Him  in  joy  and  love. 


THE  NORTH  LANCASTER  BURYING  YARD. 

The  next  ground  for  burial  purposes  in  the  order  of  use, 
was  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  though  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  Records  so  early  as  the  Middle  Cemetery  by  two  years. 
At  a  meeting  held  April  7,  1800,  Benjamin  W.  Willard,  Col. 
Jonas  Lane  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Wyman  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  expediency  of  appropriating  a  certain 
piece  of  land  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  a  number 
of  persons  are  buried,  for  the  purpose  of  a  burying  field. 
From  this  time  the  "  piece  of  land  "  where  a  "  number  of  per- 
sons are  buried,"  became  one  of  the  public  burial  places,  and 
has  been  fenced  by  the  town.  The  date  of  the  first  burials 
cannot  be  fixed,  but  it  is  believed  by  aged  people  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Shaker  family  or  settlement  were  among  the  first. 
If  so,  there  may  have  been  interments  here  as  early  as  the 
year  1790.  In  the  year  1804  the  town  bought  a  "burying 
cloth,"  or  pall  for  this  yard,  and  built  a  new  fence  which 
cost  $28. 

The  notion  whidi  has  been  prevalent  that  the  yard  was 
opened  for  the  burial  of  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  is  un- 
founded, because  there  was  no  poor  farm  at  the  time.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  respectable  families,  of  which  there 
were  many,  in  that  section,  eighty  years  ago,  wanted  the  yard 
as  a  general  convenience,  and  the  inscriptions  contain  the 
names  of  persons  belonging  to  those  families.  At  first,  few 
stones  were  erected,  though  it  is  supposed  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  interments  were  made.  Then  came  the  period  of  slate 
monuments  of  which  there  are  several,  made  from  the  quarry 
in  that  section  of  the  town.  Recently  modest  but  handsome 
marble  monuments  have  been  introduced. 


MIDDLE  CEMETERY. 
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Great  improvement  was  made  in  the  yard  in  the  year  1877. 
The  ground  had  become  covered  with  small  brush,  and  large 
trees.  It  was  forest-like.  There  was  a  double  or  triple  row 
of  pines  on  the  road  side.  The  Cemetery  Committee,  in 
compliance  w^ith  the  feelings  of  families  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  the  trees  thinned  out,  and  the  yard  thoroughly 
mowed.  They  also  entirely  removed  the  hedge  of  trees  on 
the  front,  and  built  a  wall,  well  laid,  with  a  gateway  guarded 
on  each  side  by  granite  posts.  The  planting  of  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  both,  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  will  complete  the 
improvements  for  the  present,  and  make  this  a  pleasant  and 
fitting  sleeping  place  for  the  departed. 

THE  MIDDLE  CEMETEEY. 

The  opening  of  a  lot  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town  only  supplied  a  local  want.  There  was 
need  of  another  near  the  center  of  population.  Both  the 
Old  and  the  Old  Common  yards  were  nearly  filled,  though 
the  latter  has  been  used  for  new  interments,  in  limited  num- 
ber, to  the  present  year.  But  both  were  small,  and  entirely 
inadequate.  Therefore  in  the  year  1798,  the  town  took 
measures  to  meet  the  never  ceasino;  demands  of  death.  At 
a  meeting  in  May,  the  town  chose  a  committee  of  three,  who 
purchased  of  Eev.  Mr.  Thayer,  and  Judge  John  Sprague, 
one  acre  and  thirty -four  rods  of  land,  midway  between  the 
Center  and  South  Lancaster,  or  New  Boston,  as  it  was  then 
styled.  The  lot  was  a  parallelogram,  and  was  laid  out  in 
sections  eight  by  sixteen  feet.  Among  the  bills  paid  in  1800 
w^s  one  of  $56  for  the  "  new  burying  field." 

In  August,  1803,  leaVe  was  given  to  individual  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  build  tombs  in  the  burying  places,  under  re- 
strictions. Under  this  vote  tombs  were  built  in  the  Old 
Common  and  the  Middle  yards  at  different  dates.  It  is  many 
years  since  the  last  was  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
centuries  will  elapse  before  another  is  added  to  them. 
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At  a  town  meeting,  November  15,  1842,  a  committee  of 
five  was  chosen  to  confer  with  Mr.  Thayer,  (son  of  the  Dr.,) 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  for  an  addition 
to  the  burying  ground.  John  M.  Washburn,  Henry  Lin- 
coln, John  G.  Thurston,  Ezra  Sawyer  and  Anthony  Lane 
were  the  committee.  They  bought  a  parcel  of  land  on  the 
northwest  side,  and  by  moving  tlie  road  some  feet  westward, 
the  cemetery  was  enlarged.  The  new  lots  were  fixed  at  ten 
feet  by  twenty,  and  the  price  for  each  was  two  dollars. 

This  cemetery,  by  constant  use,  has  become  crowded  in  the 
course  of  eighty  years.  It  is  rich  in  garnered  dust.  Stones 
of  difierent  material,  form  and  size,  mark  nearly  every  avail- 
able spot.  The  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  families  liv- 
ing in"  the  town,  from  the  first  settlement,  are  found  on  these 
monuments.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  selec- 
tion might  seem  invidious.  It  would  be  well  if  some  one 
could  be  found  who  would  prepare  and  publish  a  correct  plan 
of  the  lots  and  a  full  collection  of  epitaphs  in  this  and  all 
the  other  cemeteries  of  the  town.  Only  a  single  specimen 
will  be  given  here. 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL, 
Born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland 
April  28,  1798, 
Died  in  Lancaster,  Mass. 
August  ]G,  1873. 
A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow, 
An  Eminent  Educator, 
the  Editor  of  the  first  Journal 

of  Education,  and  author 
Of  several  works  on  Elocution 
He  estahlished  the  first 
Normal  School  ' 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
Founder  of  the  N.  E.  Normal 
Institute  in  this  place. 
A  man  universally  beloved  and 
respected  for  his  many  virtues. 
Christian  graces  and  scholarly  attainments. 


"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 


FIFTH  BURIAL  PLACE. 
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THE  NORTH  VILLAGE  CEMETERY. 

The  Middle  Cemetery  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively used  from  the  time  of  its  opening,  and  not  being  ex- 
tensive, it  soon  began  to  fill  up ;  and  in  a  little  more  than 
a  generation,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  enlarged.  .  But  more 
room  was  needed,  though  the  lots  were  close  together,  and 
in  1850  there  was  a  movement  made  to  open  two  new  burial 
places,  one  of  which  was  to  accommodate  the  growling  village 
of  Clintonville.  But  the  project  of  forming  a  new  town 
postponed  the  other  question  a  few  years.  The  immediate 
necessity  was  provided  for  by  directing  the  selectmen  to 
lay  out  vacant  land  in  the  cemetery,  except  in  front  of  Dr. 
Thayer's  tomb. 

At  length,  in  1854,  at  the  March  meeting,  the  question 
came  before  the  town  in  relation  to  buying  new  land  for  a 
burying  ground.  The  subject  was  under  consideration  till 
the  next  year,  when,  at  the  November  meeting,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  to  buy  nearly  four  acres  of  land,  and  "  put 
it  in  a  condition  for  burial  purposes."  One  hundred  lots 
were  marked,  averaging  nearly  24  by  15  feet ;  the  lots  were 
to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  except  No.  61,  which  was 
four  dollars.  In  1858  the  selectmen  Avere  directed  to  fence 
the  new  burying  ground,  and  lay  out  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  land  into  lots.  This  was  done  with  some  exceptions 
on  the  border,  and  in  the  beautiful  valley  that  crosses  the 
yard. 

This  was  the  first  cemetery  in  the  town  in  which  suitable 
regard  was  had  to  space.  The  lots  were  laid  out  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  the  addition  to  the  Middle  Cemetery, 
and  more  than  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  original  divi- 
sion. Ample  avenues  and  paths  permit  free  passage,  by 
teams  or  pedestrians,  through  the  Cemetery  and  between  the 
family  lots.  An  iron  gateway  supported  by  massive  granite 
posts,  opens  to  the  main  entrance.  The  situation  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  town ;  a  high  plain,  of  light  soil,  with  a 
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charming  valley  north  of  the  center,  with  a  prospect,  from  the 
northerly  summit,  of  the  Ponakin  intervale,  and  the  hills 
and  woods  beyond.  The  only  thing  to  be  desired  is  that 
the  space  was  much  more  ample,  since  most  of  the  available 
room  is  already  taken. 

This  cemetery  is  not  old  enough  to  give  historical  interest 
to  the  monuments,  but  there  is  one  stone  which  marks  the 
graves  of  two  young  men  who  bravely  did  their  part  in  mak- 
ing history. 

The  monument  is  of  granite,  and  is  adorned  with  military 
emblems.  It  is  crowned  with  an  arch,  under  which  is  the 
motto  : 

PRO     r  A  T  R I A 


Beneath  the  motto  are  two  marble  panels,  side  by  side,  on 
which  are  the  following  inscriptions. 


FRANCIS  WASHBURN 

EDWARD  RICHMOND 

BREVET  RRIGADIER  GENERAL 

WASHBURN 

COLONEL  4th  REGT.   MASS.  CAV. 

CAPTAIN  53d    REGT.   MASS.  INF. 

DIED  22d  APRIL  1865 

DIED  5th  SEPT.  1864 

OF  AVOUNDS  RECEIVED  AT 

OF  WOUNDS  RECEIVED  BEFORE 

HIGH  BRIDGE  VA. 

PORT  HUDSON  LA. 

6tH  APRIL  1865 

14th  JUNE  1863 

AGED  26  YEARS 

AGED  28  YEARS 

EASTAVOOD  CEMETEKY. 

This  burial  place,  the  sixth  in  order  of  time,  is  situated 
east  of  the  Old  Common,  and  extends  into  Bolton.  The 
land  rises  from  the  plain  on  which  the  "  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls"  is  located,  towards  the  east,  and  overlooks 
the  beautiful  intervale  of  the  Nashua  for  miles,  while  the 
Center,  South  Lancaster,  George  hill,  and  the  northern  for- 
ests fill  the  near  prospect.  Beyond  are  the  noble  domes  of 
Wachusett  on  the  west,  and  Watatic  on  the  northwestern 
horizon.  .  The  towering  head  of  the  Grand  Monadnock  is 
also  visible  from  several  outlooks.  The  surface  is  variega- 
ted by  swells  of  land,  valleys  and  dells,  and  is  mostly  covered 
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with  a  natural  growth  of  forest  trees.  The  whole  is  well 
suited  for  a  cemetery,  a  "  sleeping  place  "  for  those  who 
have  laid  down  the  cares  of  life,  and  is  capable  of  fine  effects 
in  landscape  gardening. 

The  origin  of  this  cemetery  is  given  in  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  at  its  dedication,  in  1876,  as  follows. 
"This  ground," — the  North  Village  cemetery  —  "was  sup- 
posed to  contain  sufficient  space  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
town  for  the  next  fifty  years.  On  the  reception  of  the  gener- 
ous donation  of  three  thousand  dollars  by  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Esq.,  to  the  town,  in  1866,  for  the  care  and  improvement  of 
the  several  cemeteries,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  deed  of  gift,  the  town  voted  that  the  interest  arising  from 
this  sum  should  be  expended  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Library  Committee.  When  this  committee  en- 
tered upon  its  duties,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  difierent  cemeteries,  almost  the  first  consideration 
forced  upon  their  attention  was  the  near  necessity  of  addi- 
tional ground  for  burial  purposes.  In  the  [North]  Village 
Cemetery  —  the  only  one  available  for  new  lots  —  most  of 
the  desirable  lots  were  already  taken,  and  the  limited  space 
left  was  being  rapidly  appropriated." 

The  committee,  without  delay,  began  to  make  inquiries, 
and  examine  different  locations,  in  order  to  find  the  best 
available  ground.  After  various  disappointments,  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  perhaps  the  best  situation  in  all  the  re- 
gion was  in  the  market.  Two  of  their  number,  [Messrs.  Bar- 
tol  and  Thompson,] took  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the 
lot  of  forty-six  acres,  "  under  the  impression  that  with  the  near 
necessity  of  more  ground,  the  town,  when  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts,  would  gladly  take  the  land  at  cost."  This 
the  voters  were  not  ready  to  do,  and  not  till  three  years  had 
passed,  was  the  purchase  made  by  the  town,  when  it  was  to 
pay  the  original  cost  with  interest  added.  The  sum  of  $1,000 
was  raised  at  the  April  meeting.  The  committee  were  now 
free  to  proceed  with  suitable  plans  for  putting  the  ground  in 
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order.  In  1872  they  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland,  of  Chicago,  native  of  the  town,  a  landscape  gar- 
dener of  high  reputation,  for  a  plan  of  the  cemetery.  The 
plan  drawn  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  committee,  was 
adopted  by  the  town,  April  3,  1873,  and  the  committee  were 
authorized  to  carry  on  the  work  in  Eastwood  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  sum  of  $500  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  proposed  improvements.  "This  money  was  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilder,  whose 
warm  interest  in  the  enterprise  led  him  to  give  to  it  both 
time  and  labor,  and  the  town  is  indebted  to  him  for  much 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  now  to  be  seen  here." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Wilder  failed  in  1875,  and  the  care  laid 
down  by  him,  was  by  vote  of  the  committee,  devolved  upon 
Dr.  Thompson,  who  had  been  clerk  and  treasurer  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  should  be  stated  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  especially  the  chairman,  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  and  readily  co-operated  in  all  measures  for 
improving  the  ground  ;  but  the  chief  supervision  of  the  work 
in  the  field  fell  to  the  clerk.  Speaking  of  the  two  years 
ending  with  February,  1877,  the  paper  of  Dr.  Thompson 
says  :  "  Within  the  past  two  years  great  changes  have  been 
efiected.  Much  ground  has  been  cleared  from  underbrush, 
and  opened  to  view.  Avenues  have  been  completed,  and 
new  ones  made.  The  main  growth  of  woods  has  been  thin- 
ned out ;  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  leveled  and  graded, 
and  partially  supplied  with  flowering  shrubs  ;  while  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  part  devoted  to  lots  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved." 

The  lots  in  this  cemetery  are  16  by  24  feet,  and  the  paths 
around  them  are  four  feet  wide.  Each  lot  is  bounded  by  a 
brick  post  at  the  four  corners,  with  the  number  of  the  lot 
plainly  marked. 

At  the  April  meeting  in  1874,  the  town  accepted  "East- 
wood as  a  Cemetery,"  and  adopted  the  following  Rules  for 
its  preservation  and  improvement,  as  recommended  by  the 
cemetery  committee. 


REGULATIONS. 
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Sale  of  lots.  —  "The  original  conveyance  of  lots  from 
the  town  to  individuals,  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Cemetery  Committee,  specify- 
ing that  such  a  person  is  the  owner  of  such  a  lot ;  and  such 
certificate  shall  vest  in  the  owner,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  interment  under  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  town.  But  no  original  certificate  shall  be  granted  to 
any  person  who  does  not  produce  proof  from  the  town  treasurer 
that  he  has  paid  for  his  lot  in  full ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
the  owner  of  more  than  two  lots  at  the  same  time,  unless 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  committee  ;  nor  shall  any 
transfer  of  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot  from  an  owner  to  a  pur- 
chaser be  valid  until  recorded  in  the  secretary's  books.  The 
price  of  the  lots  is  fixed  for  the  present  at  $5.00  each." 

"  All  lots  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  provisions  following  : 

"I.  No  lot  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  dead. 

"  II.  The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  shall  be  preserved 
as  far  as  possible  ;  and  no  terracing,  or  walling,  is  to  be  done, 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  town  by  its  committee. 
No  curbing  of  stone  shall  stand  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  No  enclosures  or  fences  of  any  kind  shall  be  al- 
lowed. Head-stones  fronting  the  avenues  shall  be  set  back 
at  least  one  foot  and  one  half  from  the  line. 

"III.  The  proprietor  of  each  lot  shall  have  the  right  to 
erect  any  proper  stones  or  monuments  thereon ;  and  to  cul- 
tivate trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  same  ;  bi^t  no  construc- 
tion of  any  vault  or  catacomb  other  than  a  general  receiving 
tomb  shall  be  permitted. 

"IV.  If  any  monument,  eflSgy,  or  any  structure  whatever, 
or  any  inscription  be  placed  in  or  upon  any  lot,  determined 
by  the  committee  to  be  off'ensive,  improper,  or  injurious  to 
surrounding  lots,  or  not  in  harmony  with  the  character  of 
the  cemetery,  it  shall  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  town  to 
remove  the  same. 
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"  V.  All  earth  or  rubbish  accumulated  by  the  owners  of 
lots  or  their  workmen,  must  be  carefully  removed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  be  deposited  in  the  place  appointed  for  such 
material  by  the  committee  or  their  agents.    Neither  litter 
nor  trash  shall  be  left  on  the  lots,  or  thrown  on  the  avenues." 

The  cemetery  was  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth 
day  of  October,  1876,  according  to  the  following  order  of 
services. 

Introductory  remarks,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Rev.  George  M.  Bartol. 

Hjmm  by  a  select  Choir :  "  How  oft  beneath  this  sacred 
shade." 

Scripture  Selection,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Emerson. 

Prayer,  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Whittemore,  D.  D. 

Historical  Sketch,  by  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Hymn  :  "  See  the  leaves  around  us  falling." 

Address,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol. 

Hymn  :  "  Shall  I  fear,  O  Earth  !  thy  bosom  ?  " 

Benediction,  by  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Marvin. 

The  services  were  held  in  a  pine  grove,  about  fifty  rods 
from  the  main  entrance,  on  a  hill-side  sloping  towards  the 
Bolton  road.  The  sun  of  the  late  afternoon  shone  pleasantly 
upon  the  scene  ;  the  many-colored  leafage  was  beginning  to 
fall,  suggestive  of  a  beautiful  old  age  and  a  gracious  depart- 
ure ;  the  faint  hum  from  the  villages  in  sight,  told  whence 
would  come  the  future  tenants  of  these  quiet  sleeping  places  ; 
and  the  words  of  Scripture  taught  us  to  make  life  cheerful 
by  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead,  and  "ascended  up  on  high, 
and  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  to  men." 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 


LANCASTER  IN  THE  WAR  OF    THE  REBELLION. 

The  voters  of  Lancaster  were  conservative  in  politics  till 
the  conservation  of  the  republic  imperatively  demanded  a 
change  of  measures  and  of  men.  It  was  found  that  slavery 
must  be  abolished,  or  the  nation  must  perish.  But  this  con- 
viction was  not  willingly  admitted  by  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  until  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  were  im- 
pelled by  love  of  country  to  sever  their  ancient  bonds  of 
partj^,  and  enter  into  new  combinations.  In  the  fall  of  1853, 
the  town  gave  a  large  majority  of  votes  for  Hon.  Emery 
Washburn,  the  whig  candidate  for  governor.  The  vote  stood  : 
Washburn,  154;  Bishop,  democrat,  45;  Wilson,  free  soil, 
43.  But  this  was  the  last  of  whig  ascendency,  as  the  "  know- 
nothing"  wave  swept  over  the  town  in  1854,  removing  all  the 
old  and  new  party  landmarks.  Henry  J.  Gardner  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  Another  revolution  came  in  1856  when  the  re- 
publican party  carried  New  England,  and  a  majority  of  the 
free  states.  The  presidential  vote  in  this  town  was  as  fol- 
lows :  For  John  C.  Fremont,  232  ;  John  Bell,  (Union,)  10  ; 
S.  A.  Douglas,  (democrat,)  35.  From  that  time  forward  the 
town  was  firmly  bound  to  republican  and  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples and  methods. 

The  consequence  was  that  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  the  people  of  Lancaster  were  ready  for 
the  crisis,  and  at  once  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  under  Gen.  Beau- 
regard, on  the  twelfth  of  April.     It  was  surrendered  by 
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Major  Anderson  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth .  The  news 
came  north  with  lightning  speed,  and  awakened  a  tempest  of 
patriotic  wrath.  The  national  flag  had  been  nisulted.  A 
national  fortress  had  been  compelled  to  strike  its  colors  by 
traitors.  The  unity  and  life  of  the  nation  had  been  smitten. 
The  uprising  was  swift  and  terrible.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  town  as  well  as  city,  all  over  the  north.  The  pulpit 
summoned  all,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  defend  the  Union,  and 
make  it  free.  The  press  called  upon  all  able-bodied  men  to 
rally  round  the  flag,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  free- 
dom. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  the  sixth  regiment  was  hur- 
ried off"  for  Washington.  Its  bloody  passage  through  Balti- 
more, on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  intensified  the  public  feel- 
ing to  the  highest  pitch.  The  bonds  of  party  were  burned 
like  tow  in  the  flames,  and  the  people  were  united  as  one  man. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  April 
22,  to  devise  means  to  aid  the  government.  J.  L.  S.  Thomp- 
son, M.  D.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Henry  C.  Kimball 
was  chosen  secretary.  The  "  meeting  was  largely  attended 
by  all  classes,"  says  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Thompson,  "many 
ladies  being  present,  proffering  their  aid  and  influence  for  the 
public  welfare."  An  account  of  the  meeting  published  in  the 
Clinton  C our  ant,  states  that  the  assembly  was  addressed  by 
Col.  Francis  B.  Fay,  who  after  a  few  earnest  and  emphatic 
words  proposed  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  that,  "the  citizens 
of  Lancaster,  old  and  young,  rich  and  i30or,  abandon  for  the 
present  all  side  issues,  know  no  party  but  the  Union,  and 
recognize  no  guiding  star  but  liberty  and  the  constitution." 
The  resolutions  Avere  "unanimously  adopted,  with  tumultu- 
ous applause,  every  man  rising  to  his  feet." 

Eloquent  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  many  of  the 
most  influential  citizens,  after  which  thirty  men  were  enroll- 
ed to  form  a  volunteer  company,  with  the  prospect  of  rais- 
ing twice  the  number.  It  was  also  voted  to  form  a  "  home 
guard"  to  look  after  the  families  of  such  as  might  be  called 
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into  the  service  of  the  country.  A  vote  was  passed  in  favor 
of  calling  a  "  legal  town  meeting  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment," and  Jacob  Fisher  and  Charles  L.  Wilder  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  prepare  and  present  business  for  the  action  of 
the  town.  A  committee  to  raise  volunteers  was  appointed, 
viz.,  Woodbury  Whittemore  and  C.  A.  Pollard. 

The  town  meeting  was  held,  April  29,  and  Solon  Whiting, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  meeting  was  large  and 
spirited.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  see  if  the  town 
would  raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  outfit  of  the 
Lancaster  volunteer  company,  and  also  grant  aid  to  the  fami- 
lies of  said  volunteers  in  their  absence.  The  committee 
chosen  by  the  citizens'  meeting,  in  reference  to  raising  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  reported  in  the  words  following:  "The 
committee  would  recommend  that  a  committee  of  seven  be 
chosen  by  the  town  to  take  charge  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
voted  by  the  town,  and  that  said  committee  have  full  power 
to  expend  any  portion,  or  all  of  such  appropriation  for  the 
above  purpose,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  That  the  town 
pay  each  volunteer,  from  the  time  called  for  until  discharged, 
thirteen  dollars  per  month,  and  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day 
devoted  to  drill — not  exceeding  thirty  days  —  and  not  less  than 
six  hours  to  be  considered  a  day.  That  the  town  treasurer  is. 
hereby  authorized  to  borrow,  on  behalf  of  the  town,  any  sum 
that  may  be  needed  for  the  above  purpose,  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  above  com- 
mittee." They  also  nominated  for  the  general  committee,  the 
followino^.  Georofe  W.  Howe,  Georo^e  Dods^e,  John  M.  Wash- 
burn,  John  Bennett,  Anthony  Lane,  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  J. 
M.  Damon.  The  town  unanimously  adopted  the  report,  and 
added  to  the  committee  the  names  of  Jacob  Fisher  and 
Charles  L.  Wilder. 

The  committee  on  outfit  for  volunteers  reported  an  outfit, 
in  part,  for  forty  men,  as  follows  : 

Forty  men,  2  shirts  apiece,  =  80  shirts  at  $1.50  =  $120.00 
"       "2  flannel  waistcoats,  —  80  waistcoats  at  $1.00  =  80.00 
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Forty  woolen  blankets  lined  with  brown  drill,  $4.00  =  160.00 

"     India-rubber  blankets,  $1.50  =  60.00 

Eighty  pair  socks,  .50  =  40.00 

Forty  light-colored  soft  felt  hats,  $2.00  =  80.00 


Total,  •  $540.00 


The  committee  had  canvassed  the  town,  and  about  forty 
names  of  steady  and  able-bodied  young  men  had  been  en- 
rolled to  serve  in  tlie  volunteer  militia,  witli  the  understand- 
ing tliat  they  were  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  called  into 
active  service.  It  was  hoped  that  enough  men  would  join 
from  Sterling  to  form  a  company.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
ladies  had  pledged  themselves  to  prepare  clothing  and  other 
necessary  articles  when  needed.  There  "was  a  noble  will- 
ingness to  meet  all  demands  and  make  all  sacrifices." 

Another  meeting  was  held  by  adjournment,  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  when  the  proposition  that  the  town  should  raise  and 
equip  one-half  of  the  company,  and  arm  it  free  of  expense 
to  the  state,  was,  "after  full  and  free  discussion,"  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  general  committee. 

After  about  twenty  days  spent  in  drill  the  men  went  into 
camp  in  Worcester,  proposing  to  join  the  fifteenth  regiment. 
Col.  Devens.  The  commissioned  of&cers  were  Capt.  Thomas 
Sherwin,  Lieuts.  Woodbury  Whittemore,  William  L.  Cobb, 
Levi  E.  Brigham  and  Calvni  W.  Burbaiik.  The  company 
consisted  of  seventy-nine  men,  including  ofiicers.  For  some 
unknown  reason  the  governor  did  not  commission  Capt.  Sher- 
win, and  the  company  being  highly  dissatisfied  with  having 
a  stranger  from  Salem  put  over  them,  disbanded.  In  this 
action  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  regiment.  Most 
-  of  these  volunteers  joined  other  regiments,  and  did  good 
service.  Their  names  will  appear  in  their  proper  connec- 
tion. 

The  next  public  meeting  of  which  any  notice  can  be  found, 
was  on  a  special  Fast  day,  September  26,  in  the  Orthodox 
church,  when  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence  preached  an  "exceed- 
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ingly  interesting  and  appropriate  discourse  "  to  a  large  con- 
gregation, from  Judges  6  :  13.  "And  Gideon  said  unto  him, 
O  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  be- 
fallen us  ?  and  where  be  all  his  miracles  which  our  fathers 
told  us  of,  saying,  Did  not  the  Lord  bring  us  up  from 
Egypt?  but  now  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered 
us  into  the  hands  of  the  Midianites."  Mr.  Lawrence  referred 
'to  the  fact  of  the  rebellion  as  a  great  calamity  ;  and  also  to  the 
reverses  which  had  befallen  the  northern  armies,  as  at  Bull 
Run,  and  other  places.  These  things  showed  that  God  had 
a  controversy  with  us.  Thence  he  inferred  that  our  calami- 
ties were  caused  by  our  sins.  These  were  many;  but  sla- 
very, in  which  the  north  was  implicated,  was  the  "sum  of 
villanies."  Still  he  maintained  that  God  was  on  the  side  of 
our  government,  though  rebuking  us.  To  the  question,  when 
will  the  war  end?  he  replied,  when  slavery  is  ended.  God 
will  bring  the  administration  to  abolish  slavery ;  then  our 
armies  will  triumph.  How  completely  this  prediction  was 
verified  by  the  proclamation  of  Emancipation  in  1862,  and 
our  subsequent  victories,  is  matter  of  history. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  pulpit  of  Lancaster  spoke 
with  no  uncertain  sound  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
till  it  was  subdued.  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  of  the  First  church, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  Evangelical  church,  not  only 
preached  repeatedly  on  the  duty  of  upholding  the  govern- 
ment, and  abolishing  slavery,  but  they  in  common  with  resi- 
dent ministers  in  the  town,  on  many  occasions,  addressed 
the  citizens  in  public  meetings,  and  in  all  ways  gave  encour- 
agement and  sympathy  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

On  the  eighth  of  October  a  public  meeting  was  held,  over 
which  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kimball  presided.  Remarks  were  made 
by  Col.  Fay,  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce  and  Rev.  Milo  C. 
Stebbins.  A  town  committee  was  chosen  as  follows.  Fran- 
cis B.  Fay,  George  W.  Howe,  Henry  C.  Kimball,  S  to  well 
Bancroft,  John  W.  Barnes,  Jonathan  Buttrick  and  William 
J.  K,night. 
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At  the  annual  election,  in  November,  the  town  went  for 
Gov.  Andrew  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  October,  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
deeply  moved.  Several  of  our  men  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
reo^iment  were  in  the  battle,  and  some  of  them  lost  their  lives 
while  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  endeavor  to  swim  the  turbulent 
Potomac. 

At  a  meeting  held  November  14,  presided  over  by  Soloa 
Whiting,  Esq.,  the  committee  on  military  outfit  made  the; 
following  report. 

Paid  for  drilling  volunteers,        ....  $357.00 

drill-master,     .        .        .        .        .        .  20.00 

"    E.  Ballard,  for  printing,    .        .        .        .  2.50 

"    for  swords,       .        .        .        .        .        .  60.00 

"    committee  of  ladies,  .        .        .        .        .  31.42 

"    for  towels,  7.74 

"    F.  B.  Fay  for  cash  advanced,     .        .        .  250.00'^ 

Balance  at  expiration  of  ninety  days,  .        .        .  241.50 

Total,   $970.16 

In  November  a  military  company  was  formed,  with  one 
hundred  names  enrolled.  They  voted  to  supply  themselves 
with  guns.  Col.  Fay  was  chosen  captain,  and  Solon  Whiting, 
Esq.,  lieutenant.  They  declined,  probably  on  account  of 
age,  when  Dr.  W.  Barron  was  elected  captain,  and  Lyman 
Moore,  lieutenant.    A.B.  Collins  was  clerk  of  the  company 

The  Lancaster  Independent  Phalanx  drilled,  December  9, 
carrying  seventy  guns.  These  facts  are  given  because  they 
evince  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  martial  spirit  animated 
all,  both  young  and  old. 

On  the  ninth  of  December,  a  meeting  of  citizens,  called 
by  Dr.  Thompson  and  others,  was  held,  to  concert  action  in 
relation  to  "  sending  supplies  of  winter  clothing  to  our  sol- 
diers."   G.  Frederick  Chandler  was  elected  chairman,  andi 
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J.  P.  Wilder,  secretary.  A  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Thompson,  and  the  selectmen,  —  Messrs.  James  Childs, 
Jeremiah  Moore  and  Warren  Davis  —  was  raised  to  "as- 
certain the  number  of  men  in  the  service,  and  what  they 
needed." 

Another  committee,  four  ladies  and  live  gentlemen,  was 
chosen  "to  canvass  the  town,  and  solicit  subscriptions  of 
money  and  articles  of  clothing."  The  committee  were  Miss 
Mary  G.  Chandler,  Mrs.  George  Dodge,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mclntyre, 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Dudley,  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  George 
Dodge,  G.  F.  Chandler  and  Spencer  II.  Merrick.  Mrs. 
Dodge  and  Mrs.  Mclntyre  declining,  Mrs.  Emily  Leighton 
and  Miss  Mary  Humphrey  were  substituted. 

It  was  found  that  thirty  men  were,  or  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice. Those  still  in  the  field  needed  blankets,  boots,  towels, 
bedticks,  etc.  Most  of  the  articles  needed  w^ere  purchased 
with  money  given  by  the  citizens,  amounting  to  $166,  in 
sums  from  a  half  dollar  to  ten  dolhirs. 

The  first  public  event  in  Lancaster  which  marked  the  year 
1862,  was  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Washington. 
The  town  hall  was  filled  with  citizens  who  revered  the  "  father 
of  his  country,"  and  who  were  resolved  to  preserve  the  free 
institutions  for  which  he  labored.  Col.  F.  B.  Fa}^  presided, 
and  Dr.  Thompson  acted  as  secretary.  Prayer  was  ofifered 
by  Rev.  Amos  E.  Lawrence.  The  Farewell  Address  of 
Washington  was  read  by  Prof.  William  Russell,  with  all  the 
effect  which  that  consummate  master  of  expression  could 
give  to  it.  Those  who  beheld  his  tall,  dignified  and  com- 
manding form,  and  the  majesty  of  his  noble  countenance^ 
,  almost  felt  as  if  they  were  in  the  very  presence  of  Washing- 
ton himself.  The  reading  of  the  address  was  followed  by 
patriotic  and  eloquent  remarks  from  Revs.  Jonathan  E.  Ed- 
wards, Quincy  Whitney,  Bradford  K.  Peirce  and  Amos  E. 
LaAvrence. 

The  month  of  July  was  a  time  of  great  activity  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  war.    The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  near 
44 
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Kiclimoiid,  with  alternating  fortunes,  one  day  beating  the 
rebels,  and  the  next  giving  way  before  them,  but  finally  with- 
drawing from  the  Peninsula.  The  whole  country  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  Lancaster  shared  in  the  excitement.  Many 
meetings  were  held,  and  much  was  done  to  encourage  the  sol- 
diers and  sustain  the  cause  of  union  and  freedom. 

On  the  eighth  of  J uly  a  citizens'  meeting  was  held  to  take 
measures  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  George 
W.  Howe  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Thompson  chosen 
secretary.  Spirited  remarks  were  made  by  several  gentle- 
men. A  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  money  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  committee  were 
Caleb  T.  Symmes,  G.  F.  Chandler  and  George  A.  Johnson. 
Dea.  George  Cummings  gave  fifty  dollars,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Thayer  gave  an  equal  sum. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  fourteenth,  when  many 
ladies  were  present,  though  it  was  a  stormy  evening.  Sev- 
enty-five ladies  had  in  the  meantime  been  working  upon  ar- 
ticles which  were  needed  by  the  suffering  soldiers.  Mr. 
Howe  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Symmes,  .from 
the  committee,  reported  that  the  sum  of  $360.73  had  been 
raised.  Of  this  sum,  $200  had  been  sent  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  and  the  balance  had  been  paid  for  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  yards  of  cloth.  Spirited  remarks  were  made 
by  Rev.  Milo  C.  Stebbins,  Rev.  J.  E.  Edwards,  Col.  Fay 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence.  Dea.  Cummings  urged  the  encour- 
agement of  enlistments,  and  offered  $100.  Col.  Fay  made 
the  same  offer. 

During  this  month  came  the  call  of  Pres.  Lincoln  for  a 
large  addition  to  the  army.  The  quota  of  Lancaster  was 
seventeen.  The  citizens  held  a  meeting,  July  23,  and  under- 
took to  raise  $1 ,700,  and  give  each  volunteer  $100  as  bounty. 
The  committee,  in  addition  to  the  selectmen,  for  raising  re- 
cruits, were  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Stebbins,  l^urbank  and  John- 
son. At  a  citizens'  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-third,  the 
committee  reported  that  they  had  canvassed  the  town,  and 
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raised  the  money.  Four  men  had  already  enlisted.  Speech- 
es were  made  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Thompson,  Stebbins,  and 
Edmmid  C.  Whitney,  a  young  man  who  soon  after  went  in- 
to the  service. 

A  le<ral  town  meetino^  was  held  the  same  dav,  Geoi'o^e  W. 
Howe,  presiding,  when  it  was  voted  to  assume  the  $1,700 
subscription,  and  pay  the  bounty  to  the  volunteers  ;  for  each 
man,  |100.  The  sum  of  $2,000  was  raised  for  paying  to  fam- 
ilies of  volunteers  the  sums  granted  as  "state  aid."  The 
recruits  already  at  Camp  Wool  who  should  be  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  quota  were  to  have  the  bounty.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  act  with  the  selectmen  in  procuring  recruits. 
The  men  were  speedily  mustered  into  the  service,  and  many 
of  them  joined  the  thirty-fourth  regiment.  Col.  Wells. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens,  July  24,  a  committee  was  cho- 
sen to  provide  for  the  wants  of  absent  soldiers ;  and  also  to 
see  that  necessary  work  on  their  farms  should  be  done  at 
proper  times.  The  committee  to  look  after  this  service  were 
Messrs.  Howe,  Thompson  and  C.  A.  Pollard.  The  hay  of 
T.  A.  G.  Hunting,  a  soldier,  was  cut  and  put  in  by  B.  B. 
Otis  and  J.  Moore.  Other  citizens  —  names  not  recorded 
except  in  the  "book  of  remembrance," — in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  volunteered  to  perform  similar  service. 

Public  meetings  were  held,  July  26  and  28,  and  there  was 
much  enthusiasm,  until  the  quota  was  filled. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  there  was  a  call  for  nine  months 
men.  In  consequence  a  town  meeting  was  held,  August  25, 
when  Mr.  Whiting  presided.  It  was  voted  to  offer  a  bounty 
of  $100  for  each  man,  provided  the  full  quota  of  twenty-one 
was  filled.  The  bounty  was  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  men 
were  mustered  into  the  service.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, written  in  a  Diary  at  the  time  :  "  Some  of  our  best  young 
men,  in  the  receipt  of  handsome  salaries,  —  $1,000  or  more 
per  year — relinquished  their  business,  left  their  families  and 
friends,  and  nobly  gave  their  services  to  their  country  ;  and 
the  news  of  their  noble  bravery  came  in  due  time — 1863 — 
from  Port  Hudson." 
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In  the  meantime  the  hidies  had  not  been  idle,  but  in  their 
own  graceful  way  had  shown  their  ready  sympathy  with  the 
men  who  had  left  home,  and  perilled  all  in  their  country's 
service.  Under  their  direction,  Shakespeare  readings  were 
given  in  the  town  hall,  August  21,  by  Prof,  liussell.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kimball,  Mr.  S.  Hathaway,  Miss 
Anna  U.  Russell  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Ware.  The  entertainment 
was  varied  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Thompson. 

In  the  month  of  September  two  war  meetings  were  held  by 
the  citizens.  One  of  these  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Merrill 
Richardson,  of  Worcester  ;  the  other  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Put- 
nam, of  Roxbury,  and  Mr.  J.  M.Washburn.  These  gentlemen 
spoke  with  great  power,  and  did  much  towards  filling  the 
quota  of  the  town.  Relief  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  these  meetings.  The  selectmen  were 
requested  to  raise  a  relief  fund  by  subscription,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soldiers  and  their  families.  One  person  gave  $300  ; 
and  the  sum  was  increased  speedily  to  $500.  Weekly  meet- 
ings were  held, — Mr.  HoAve  and  Dr.  Thompson  acting  as 
president  and  secretary,  until  the  amount  of  $1,300  was  rais- 
ed. There  were  more  volunteers  than  the  town  was  required 
to  furnish  by  the  call  in  September,  but  all  in  excess  of  the 
quota  were  credited  to  the  town. 

On  the  second  of  October  the  volunteers  were  presented 
witli  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  generosity  of  a  lady. 

At  a  legal  meeting  held  October  15,  Col.  Fay  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  the  town  voted  to  give  a  bounty  of  $100  to 
"  those  men  who  have  enlisted,  and  who  shall  be  mustered  in 
and  accepted  by  the  United  States  service." 

This  closes  the  record  of  public  meetings,  whether  legal  or 
spontaneous,  during  the  year  18(52,  but  no  such  recital  can 
give  an  adec^uate  idea  of  the  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  and 
sacrifice  which  animated  all  hearts  at  the  time.  There  was 
a  constant  stream  of  communication  between  the  men  in  the 
army  and  their  friends  at  home.    Letters  went  to  and  fro, 
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some  brin^'insf  tales  of  toil,  daiifyer  and  sufferino:  in  the  field, 
from  heat  and  cold,  Imno-er  and  watchins:,  marching:  and  bat- 
tling,  hospital  and  prison;  and  others  carrying  sympathy, 
love  and  encouragement  from  home  to  dear  ones  in  the  ser- 
vice. Frequent  visits  were  made  to  the  different  regiments 
and  hospitals,  where  our  men  were  to  be  found,  by  citizens 
who  bore  messages  of  kindness  and  more  substantial  tokens 
of  good  will  from  mothers,  daughters,  wives  and  children. 
The  news  of  every  defeat  caused  sadness,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  every  victory  sent  a  joyful  thrill  through  every 
family  in  the  town. 

There  was  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  old  or  young,  and 
the  conviction  grew  stronger  that  the  rebellion  must  be  sub- 
dued, the  Union  be  preserved,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  na- 
tion's existing  trouble,  slavery,  be  abolished. 

The  action  of  the  town  in  the  year  1863,  in  relation  to  the 
war,  may  be  given  in  a  few  lines,  as  most  of  the  Avork  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  town's  quota,  or  to  supply  the  soldiers 
with  comforts  not  provided  by  the  government,  was  done 
through  committees,  and  by  the  constant  sympathy  of  pat- 
riotic women. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  September  19,  George  W.  Howe 
was  moderator.  It  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  and  treasu- 
rer should  borrow,  if  expedient,  such  sums  of  money  as  might 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  state  tax  for  the  reimbursement  of 
money  paid  by  towns  to  volunteers. 

In  October  the  quota  for  Lancaster  to  fill  was  fourteen 
men.  In  November,  23,  a  meeting  was  held  to  encourage 
the  raising  of  volunteers,  George  W.  Howe  was  in  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  Thompson  was  secretary.  It  was  voted  to  invite 
Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock  and  Col.  James  W.  Kimball  to  address 
the  citizens. 

On  the  third  of  December  Rev.  Merrill  Eichardson,  of 
Worcester,  gave  a  thrilling  address.  The  following  rallying 
committee  was  chosen.  Lieut.  William  L.  Cobb,  Dea.  George 
Cummings,  Rev.  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Col.  F.  B,  Fay,  G.  F. 
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ChaiidleT,  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Charles  J.  Wilder,  Jonas  Goss, 
James  Childs,  C.  W.  Burbaiik,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Ayres,  B.  B. 
Otis,  Thomas  Laughtoii,  Calvin  Holman,  Levi  P.  Wood,  jr., 
Levi  Farwell,  Barney  S.  Phelps,  Sewell  Day,  G.  S.  Colburn, 
Charles  L.  Wilder,  Samuel  Rugg  and  Spencer  R.  Merrick. 
The  town  was  in  hot  earnest  to  have  the  quota  filled. 

The  committee  called  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  town 
hall,  December  10,  when  it  was  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer 
one  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  state  and  national  boun- 
ties.   The  money  was  quickly  raised. 

When  the  year  drew  to  its  end,  though  rebellion  still  held 
up  its  defiant  head,  yet  it  had  received  stunning  if  not  mortal 
blows.  The  year  had  been  signalized  by  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  victory  of  Gettysburg. 
The  tide  had  turned,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  confederacy 
were  ebbino;.  The  nation  no  lono^er  doubted  its  ultimate 
success.  But  much  remained  to  be  done  before  the  last  trai- 
tor should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  this  town  was  called  onto 
do  its  part.    The  duty  was  faithfully  done. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  April  4,  1864,  it  was  voted  to 
abate  the  taxes  of  the  nine  months  men  who  were  in  the  ser- 
vice in  the  previous  year.  A  bounty  of  $125  for  each  man 
required  of  Lancaster  to  fill  the  quota  under  the  last  call  of 
the  president  was  voted.  Then  an  additional  vote  was  pass- 
ed, giving  a  bounty  of  $125  for  each  man  under  the  present 
or  any  future  call  of  the  president  before  the  first  of  March, 
1865.  Then  the  sum  of  $125  Avas  offered  to  any  enrolled 
man,  who  should  send  an  alien  substitute,  on  any  quota,  be- 
tween March  1,  1864,  and  the  same  date  in  1865. 

Tliis  action  was  followed  up,  June  22,  by  a  vote  authoriz- 
ing the  selectmen  and  treasurer  to  borrow  the  sum  of  $2,000 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding  the  money  contributed  by  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  quotas  of  the  town, 
under  the  calls  for  more  troops  by  the  president,  October  17, 
1863,  and  February  1,  1864,  provided  the  money  [contribu- 
ted] should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  recruiting  commit- 
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tee  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more  troops.  This  was  the 
last  municipal'  action  taken  in  the  town  for  raising  soldiers, 
and  no  more  was  needed,  as  the  vote  passed  in  the  April 
meeting  provided  bounties  for  the  year  ensuing,  by  which 
time  the  rebellion  was  in  its  death  struggle. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

It  is  now  time  to  follow  the  soldiers  into  the  field.  The 
action  of  individuals,  and  especially  of  the  ladies,  in  fur- 
nishing supplies,  and  in  rendering  sympathy  and  comfort  to 
those  exposed  to  the  storm  of  war,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Twenty-three  men  of  Lancaster  belonged  to  the  fifteenth 
regiment  of  volunteers,  under  Col.  Charles  Devens,  jr.  This 
regiment  was  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  October  21,  1861, 
and  suffered  fearfully  in  the  action,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
swim  the  turbulent  Potomac.  There  was  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  several  members  of  company  C,  as 
they  were  townsmen  and  relatives.  The  narrative  of  the 
fight,  and  the  perils  of  the  river,  brought  the  dread  realities 
of  war  to  many  homes  and  hearts.  The  fate  of  the  several 
soldiers  will  be  given  under  their  own  names  in  the  "  Roll  of 
Honor." 

The  twenty-first  regiment.  Col.  Edwin  Upton,  left  for  the 
seat  of  war  on  the  last  day  of  October.  Fourteen  men  from 
Lancaster  were  in  different  companies  of  this  regiment.  The 
destination  was  Roanoke  Island,  under  Gen.  Burnside.  The 
regiment  partook  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  and  landing, 
and  of  the  battle  which  immediately  followed. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1862,  the  thirty-fourth  regi- 
ment. Col.  George  D.  Wells,  left  Worcester  for  the  field  of 
conflict,  having  eighteen  soldiers  from  this  town,  in  com- 
pany H. 

The  fifty-third  regiment,  Massachusetts  volunteers,  was 
formed  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  contained  twenty-six 
men  of  Lancaster  in  company  I.  Col.  John  W.  Kimball 
was  commander,  and  Edward  R.  Washburn  was  captain  of 
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company  I.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  the  regi- 
ment started  for  New  York.  The  men  suffered  much  the 
first  week,  being  in  camp  with  shelter  tents  only.  They 
were  then  transferred  to  Franklin  l)arracks,  where  they 
awaited  transportation  to  the  South. 

These  four  regiments  contained  eighty-one  men  who  form- 
ed part  of  the  quota  of  this  town.  The  remainder  were  scat- 
tered through  various  regiments  and  batteries,  to  the  number 
of  one,  two,  three  or  four  in  each.  Some  were  in  the  in- 
fantry, and  some  in  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  or  the  naval 
branches  of  the  service. 

Returning  to  the  four  regiments  already  mentioned,  we 
find  that  they  all  made  an  honorable  record.  The  fifteenth, 
after  the  baptism  of  blood  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  of  water  in 
the  cold  and  swollen  river,  was  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
In  the  early  part  of  1862  it  was  engaged  at  Yorktown,  and 
in  the  summer,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  the 
fight  at  Savage  Station.  Later  it  was  in  the  service  near 
Washington,  and  bore  itself  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  In  1863,  the  regiment  was  in  the  struggle  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  second  and  third 
days  of  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg.  With  the  army,  the 
fifteenth  followed  the  rebels  to  Virginia,  and  endured  all  the 
hardships  of  the  winter  of  1 863-4.  In  the  spring  it  went 
through  the  successive  struggles  in  the  Wilderness,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  platoon.  Our  men  endured  its  hardships  and 
enjoyed  its  glory. 

Meantime  the  twentj^-first  regiment  had  not  been  idle.  In 
1862  it  was  in  the  battles  of  Newbern,  Bull  Run  No.  2, 
Chantilly,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  where  its  losses 
were  heavy.  Marches,  camp  duties  and  battles  filled  the 
long  season  with  severe  toils,  and  reduced  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  ranks.  The  spring  of  1863  found  the 
regiment  in  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  the  action  at  Blue 
Springs.  Transferred  to  Tennessee,  it  fought  bravely  at  the 
siege  of  Knoxville,  and  performed  brilliant  service  during 
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the  campaign.  In  1864  the  twenty-first  was  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  fought  at  Spottsyivania,  passed  the  James 
river,  and  was  in  the  "Mine,"  Twenty-three  battles  were 
fouofht  mider  its  liao^. 

Not  less  arduous  was  the  service  of  the  thirty-fourth  regi- 
ment, Col.  Wells.  It  proceeded  to  Alexandria  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  Avhere  it  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  camp, 
and  became  eminent  in  drill.  It  was  afterwards  stationed 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  1863,  was  engaged  in  a  "  smart  fight" 
near  Berry ville,  and  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Early.  In 
1864  the  regiment  was  in  nine  battles,  including  New  Market, 
Piedmont,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  the  two  conflicts 
at  Cedar  Creek.  It  was  also  at  Battery  Gregg,  fighting  to 
the  last,  and  returned  home  with  a  high  reputation  for  all 
soldierly  qualities. 

The  fifty-third  was  a  nine  months  regiment,  but  consider- 
ing the  brevity  of  its  term,  did  much  hard  work,  and  was 
exposed  to  danger.  It  performed  long  marches  in  Louisiana, 
in  extremely  hot  weather,  and  was  engaged  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes and  combats,  as  at  Bayou  Sara  and  Brashear  City. 
The  long  contest  before  Port  Hudson  till  the  place  surren- 
dered, July  9,  witnessed  the  heroic  devotion,  and  the  fearful 
losses  of  the  regiment.  In  one  assault,  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  loss  was  very  heavy.  "Of  the  three  hundred  officers 
and  men  who  went  in,  seven  officers  and  seventy-nine  men 
were  killed  and  wounded."  It  was  here  that  Capt.  Edward 
R.  Washburn  received  the  wound  that  finally  cost  him  his 
life. 

During  all  this  time  constant  communication  was  kept  up 
between  the  soldiers  and  their  friends  at  home.  Some  were 
wounded,  and  returned  to  tell  of  the  scenes  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged.  Some  were  killed,  or  died  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  their  remains  were  brought  back  to  receive  the  hon- 
ors of  sepulture  in  the  family  lot.  These  cases  awakened 
universal  sympathy.  Letters  were  going  back  and  forth  by 
every  opportunity.    Frequent  visits  were  made  to  the  army 
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by  relatives  of  the  men,  or  by  citizens  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Boxes,  barrels  and  packages,  filled  with  clothing, 
food  and  delicacies  for  the  well  and  the  sick,  were  sent  to 
the  front,  or  the  hospital,  or  wherever  the  soldiers  might  be 
fomid. 

To  accomplish  this  work  of  patriotic  kindness,  money  was 
raised  by  vote,  contribution,  subscription,  fairs,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  nimble  needles  of  the  ladies,  who  were  un- 
failing in  their  efforts  to  cheer  and  sustain  the  defenders  of 
the  Union  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Whenever  the  enlisted  men  left  home  for  the  field,  if  they 
went  in  squads,  the  occasion  was  one  of  marked  interest; 
but  less,  certainly,  than  if  they  had  gone  in  whole  compa- 
nies. Quite  a  number  belonged  to  different  companies  of 
the  fifteenth  regiment,  most  of  whom  enlisted  in  the  summer 
of  1861.  Others  joined  at  later  dates.  The  names  of  those 
belono^ino^  to  the  fifteenth  are  as  follows. 


Alexander,  Nathaniel, 
Balcom,  Charles  H., 
Copeland,  Joseph, 
Cutler,  George  W., 
Cutler,  Isaac  N., 
Davidson,  Thomas  H., 
Ellis,  Warren, 
Farnsworth,  Frank  H., 


Gray,  James  N., 
Green,  Gilbert  H., 
Horan,  Fordyce, 
Hosley,  Henry  H. , 
Johnson,  A.  W., 
Kilburn,  Sumner  R., 
Kingsbury,  Joseph  W. 
Kittredo;e,  Solomon, 


Lawrence,  Willard  R., 
Mann,  George  C, 
Moses,  Robert  R., 
Rugg,  Henry  H., 
Shean,  George  C, 
Turner,  Luther  G., 
Warner,  James, 
Willard,  Edwin. 


Four  of  our  men  enlisted  in  the  sixteenth  regiment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Frank  W.  Barnes,  George  A.  Barnes,  George  K.  Richards  and  William 
Thompson. 

In  the  twenty -first  regiment  were  the  following  men,  the 
larger  part  of  whom  belonged  to  company  E. 


Bigelow,  William, 
Burke,  James, 
Field,  Edward, 
Fox,  William  L., 
Hardy,  George  H., 


Mahan,  Dennis, 
McQuillen,  Charles  E. 
Ollis,  Luke, 
Peirce,  Frank  E., 
Richards,  Eben  W., 


Robbins,  William  H., 
Sawyer,  Oliver  B., 
Sinclair,  Charles  H., 
Whittemore,  Woodbury 
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The  thirty-fourth  regiment  had  twenty-one  Lancaster  men, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  company  H.  Many  of  these  en- 
listed on  the  last  day  of  July,  1862  ;  others  in  the  following 
months.  They  were  soon  engaged  in  active  warfare.  These 
are  the  names. 


Blood,  Charles  E., 
Brown,  Jonas  H., 
Burbank,  Levi  B., 
Chaplin,  Solon  W., 
Cobb,  William  L., 
Coburn,  George, 
Daley,  James, 


Damon,  Daniel  W., 
Dillon,  James, 
Fairbank,  Francis  H., 
Farnsworth,  John  A., 
Farnsworth,  John  E., 
Flagg,  Charles  B., 
Fuller,  Edward  M., 


Fury,  Michael, 
Gray,  Stephen  W., 
Hunting,  T.  A.  G., 
Matthews,  D.  W., 
Matthews,  George  W., 
Mellor,  William  H., 
Wise,  John  P. 


Here  follow  the  names  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  fifty- 
third  regiment,  (nine  months,)  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 


Albee,  John  G., 
Ayres,  John  C, 
Brooks,  Walter  A. , 
Chaffee,  George  E., 
Chandler  Frank  W 
Cutler,  Henry  A., 
Fisher,  William  H., 
Flagg,  Albert, 
Frary,  Oscar, 


Harriman,  Harris  C. 
Hills,  Thomas  A., 
Jackson,  David  W., 
James,  John, 
Keyes,  Stephen  A., 
Moore,  Joseph  B., 
IsTourse,  Byron  H., 
Nourse,  Roscoe  H., 
Patrick,  G.  Henry, 


Bice,  Walter  C, 
Rugg,  Henry  H., 
Rugg,  James, 
Sawtell,  Edwin, 
Turner,  Walter  S.  H., 
Washburn,  Edward  R., 
Whitney,  Edmund  C, 
Wilder,  Charles  H, 


The  soldiers  who  went  singly,  or  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  will  be  remembered  in  the  Roll,  with  their  term  of 
service. 

The  following  persons  were  drafted,  but  furnished  substi- 
tutes, by  paying  $300  each. 

Brewer,  Miron  H.,  Harris,  Frank, 

Carter,  O.  W.,  Hosmer,  E.  W., 

Cutting,  H.  C,  Howe,  Eli  E., 
Dodge,  George  E.  P., 


Humphrey,  Horatio  D., 
Stowe,  Henry, 
Wilder,  Charles  L.,  jr. 


WORK  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  BY  LANCASTER  WOMEN. 

Under  this  head  will  be  arranged  a  brief  account  of  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  women  of  this  town,  to  the  soldiers  who 
went  out  from  their  homes,  some  of  them  never  to  return. 
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At  first  there  wns  no  formal  organization  for  this  work,  but 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  the  first  parish  sent,  pre- 
vious to  September,  1862,  the  sum  of  $30  in  money  to  sup- 
ply the  soldiers  of  Lancaster  with  Bibles,  and  $53.67  cash 
to  buy  clothing  and  hospital  supplies.  In  addition  they  sent 
two  boxes  of  quilts,  blankets,  clothing,  etc. 

The  ladies  of  the  Sewing  Society  connected  with  the  Evan- 
gelical church  sent  two  boxes  of  clothing,  etc.  Both  socie- 
ties united  in  sending  supplies  of  which  there  is  no  record. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1862,  a  Soldiers'  Relief 
Association  was  formed  by  the  ladies  with  the  following 
officers. 

President,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Washburn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Thayer,  Miss  Mary  Whitney. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Russell. 

The  reports  of  tlie  secretary  and  treasurer  furnish  the  in- 
teresting facts  which  follow.  The  receipts  of  the  society 
from  all  sources,  during  the  first  year,  were  $301.26.  All 
but  $48.25  had  been  expended  at  the  date  of  the  first  annual 
report,  in  the  summer  of  1863. 

As  showing  the  activity  of  the  Association,  the  following 
list  of  articles  made  by  the  ladies,  during  about  nine  months, 
is  appended. 

Bed  quilts,  19;  sheets,  7;  flannel  shirts,  73;  cotton  shirts,  67;  drawers, 
20  pairs;  llannel  drawers,  4;  socks,  139  pairs;  dressing  gowns,  17;  hand- 
kerchiefs, 144;  napkins,  260;  towels,  66;  pillows  and  cushions,  16;  caps, 
27;  shoes  and  moccasins,  20  pairs;  rolls  and  bandages,  753;  compresses, 
223;  boxes  of  lint,  26;  eye-shades,  43;  arm-slings,  6. 

The  above  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  of 
the  ladies  in  the  time  under  review.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary says  :  "  by  setting  a  value  upon  the  articles  sent  out 
by  our  Association,  and  comparing  it  with  the  receipts  in 
money ^  we  shall  gain  some  idea  of  the  aid  we  liavo  derived 
from  tlie  contributions  of  material.  We  find  that  a  moderate 
estimate  of  our  ten  boxes  of  garments,  etc.,  gives  us  $477.70, 
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upwards  of  $200  more  than  the  amount  received  in  money. 
This  estimate  is  not  supposed  to  include  the  ^uorh,  but  only, 
or  mainly,  the  material ;  neither  does  it  include  the  suj^plies 
of  food  and  delicacies  sent  separately,  as  three  barrels  of  dried 
apples  ;  and  five  boxes  of  wines,  jellies,  farina,  etc.,  on  which 
it  is  difficult  to  set  a  money  value."  Sixteen  boxes,  includ- 
ing one  to  the  Christian  Commission,  were  sent  this  year. 

The  Association  had  now  become  interested  in  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  made  that  organization,  to  some  extent,  the 
channel  of  its  bounty.  Its  work  was  not  remitted  as  time 
rolled  on,  and  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  increased.  In 
a  report  made  after  the  battles  of  July,  1863,  the  secretary 
writes:  "to  many  of  us,  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the 
soldier,  have  been  brought  home,  within  the  last  three  months, 
in  a  sense  never  known  before,  while  the  sympathies  of  us 
all  have  been  quickened  anew.  And  as  we  listen  with  pride^ 
again  and  again,  to  the  story  of  the  bravery  and  heroism  of 
our  own  Lancaster  men,  we  can  but  feel  kindled  within  us 
the  desire  to  fulfill  the  part  permitted  us  as  faithfully." 

From  this  date  the  reports  were  made  quarterly,  and  were 
of  such  a  nature  and  spirit  that  they  would  be  read  with  in- 
terest now,  if  there  were  space  for  them  in  these  pages.  The 
hands  of  the  women  ^vere  as  busy  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  as  in  the  earlier.  Comforts  and  delicacies  went  to  the 
soldiers  in  a  steady  stream.  The  summing  up  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  the  report  of  August  30,  1865,  is  as  follows. 

The  amount  raised  by  public  entertainments  and  private  dona- 
tions, was  $1,555.36.  Of  this  amount,  $1,185.30  went  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  of  which  the  Lancaster  Association  was 
an  auxiliary.  But  boxes,  jars  and  barrels  went  continually  to 
the  soldiers.  A  partial  valuation  of  the  supplies  sent  in  this 
manner,  gives  the  sum  of  $2,271.50.  Here  are  some  of  the 
items.  Boxes  and  barrels  of  quilts,  garments,  etc.,  through 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  53  ;  boxes  of  jellies,  7  ;  barrels  of 
apples,  2  ;  do.  of  potatoes,  25  ;  do.  of  dried  apples,  5  ;  do. 
of  books  and  papers,  2  ;  boxes  of  clothing,  etc.,  to  private 
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individuals  for  distribution,  5  ;  and  one  box  of  clothing  to 
the  Christian  Commission.  The  contents  of  boxes  and  barrels 
may  be  estimated  from  a  few  specimens.  Quilts,  76  ;  draw- 
ers, 211  pairs;  socks,  99  pairs;  slippers,  130  pairs;  hand- 
kerchiefs, 444.  These  are  part  of  the  articles  made  in  a 
single  year.  In  all  these  estimates  there  is  no  value  set  on 
the  labor  of  the  ladies,  which  at  ordinary  wages,  would  have 
made  a  large  sum.  The  total  amount  raised  by  the  ladies  in 
money  and  in  articles  at  a  moderate  valuation,  except  about 
eighty -three  dollars  from  gentlemen,  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Symmes,  was  $4,544.82. 

freedmen's  aid  society. 

The  above  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  done  by  the 
women  of  Lancaster  to  aid  and  comfort  the  soldiers.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  there  was  in  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $370.10. 

The  society  was  reorganized  into  a  "  Society  in  Aid  of  the 
Freedmen,"  with  the  same  officers,  and  the  money  on  hand 
was  given  to  the  new  society.  Mrs.  Washburn,  after  foith- 
ful  service,  had  resigned  the  office  of  president,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware.  She  retained  the  office 
in  the  new  organization. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  interest  felt  for  the  newly  en- 
franchised colored  people,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to 
provide  for  their  wants.  The  society  operated  in  part  as  an 
auxiliary,  and  in  part,  directl}^  through  the  agency  of  Miss 
Anna  J.  Knight.  In  reference  to  her  the  secretary's  report 
says  :  "  the  society  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  among  their  own 
townswomen,  a  lady  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  by  her  own 
qualifications  and  attainments,  and  her  heartfelt  interest  in 
the  cause.  She  taught  for  four  years  under  the  auspices  of 
the  society,  and  continued  the  work  for  nearly  a  year  after 
independently  of  any  organization." 

The  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  by  the  society 
was  $1,976.52,  besides  the  balance  from  the  soldiers'  aid  so- 
ciety, making  $2,346.62.    This  money  was  raised  in  various 
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ways.  Some  came  from  donations;  some  from  work,  some 
from  levees,  concerts,  readings  and  lectures.  Among  the  lec- 
turers and  readers  were  Mr.  Murdock,  the  tragedian,  Prof. 
William  Eussell,  and  Miss  Anna  IT.  Russell,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Mr.  Frank  Fay  and  others. 
Mrs.  Ware  arranged  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  at  which 
the  little  colored  girls  in  the  State  Industrial  School  sang 
many  songs  with  great  spirit. 

The  money  raised  by  the  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  for  paying  bounties,  whether  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, or  by  the  town  in  its  corporate  capacity,  will  be  given  on 
a  following  page. 

THE  MOLL  OF  HONOR. 

In  the  following  list  of  soldiers,  the  three  years'  regiments 
will  be  arranged  according  to  number,  and  the  names  in  each 
regiment  will  be  placed  alphabetically.  Regiments  of  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers  will  be  placed  first.  The  date  of  en- 
listment, and  of  discharge  for  whatever  cause,  will  be  stated 
in  all  known  cases.  The  names  and  dates  are  derived  from 
the  "  Record  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers  ,"  corrected  from 
personal  recollections  of  soldiers  in  some  cases.  The  remarks 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  a  most  valuable  record  kept  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  during  the  war ;  and  in  part  from  the 
statements  of  surviving  soldiers.  No  mention  is  made  of  ad- 
vancement in  rank  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  decease 
of  those  who  have  died  since  the  war,  is  stated  in  all  cases 
which  have  been  reported.  Every  man  is  to  be  honored  as 
a  foithful  soldier,  unless  otherwise  reported. 

FIFTEENTH  REGIMENT. 

Alexander,  Nathaniel;  C;  enlisted  December  17,  1861.  Termination 
of  service  by  disability,  October  15,  1862.  Exposure  rendered  him  unfit 
for  duty,  and  after  being  in  several  engagements,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Balcom,  Charles  H.;  C;  December  14,  1861;  transferred  to  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps,  April  15,  1864. 
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Copcland,  Joseph;  D;  April  29,1864;  transferred,  July  27,  1864,  tO' 
twentieth  infantry. 

Cutler,  George  W.;  C;  July  12,  1861;  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  October 
21,  1861.  He  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  entered  the  service  of  their 
country.   Three  of  these  at  least  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Cutler,  Isaac  N.,  brother  of  the  foregoing;  C;  July  12, 1861;  disability, 
March  24,  1863.  He  was  wounded  at  Antietara  through  the  ankle,  and 
after  being  in  several  engagements,  was  honorably  discharged. 

Davidson,  Thomas  H.;  A;  July  12,  1861;  disability,  May  1,  1862. 

Ellis,  Warren;  F;  July  12,  1861;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C.  October  27, 
18,63. 

Farnsworth,  Frank  H.;  C;  July  12,  1861;  killed  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 
1862.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff,  York- 
town,  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  prom- 
ise, and  his  early  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Gray,  James  M.;  C;  July  12,  1861;  disability,  February  11,  1863.  Ke- 
enlisted. 

Green,  Gilbert  H. ;  C.   Nothing  has  been  learned  respecting  Mr.  Green- 

Horan,  Fordyce;  A;  December  24,  1861.  Enlisted  in  United  States 
array,  November  17,  1862.    He  died  in  the  war. 

Hosley,  Henry  H.;  C;  July  12,  1861.  Enlisted  in  United  States  army, 
November  12,  1862.    Credited  to  Townsend  in  "Mass.  Volunteers." 

Johnson,  Adelbert  W. ;  C;  July  12,  1861.  Discharged  at  unknown 
date. 

Kilburn,  Sumner  R.;  C;  February  18,  1864.  He  had  enlisted  from, 
Sterling,  July  12,  1861.  On  rt-enlisting  he  received  a  bounty  of  S325.. 
He  died  of  wounds,  June  10,  1864.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff 
and  Fair  Oaks;  in  the  seven  days  fight  on  the  Peninsula;  at  Antictam  and 
Gettysburg,  in  each  of  which  battles  he  Avas  wounded,  but  not  severely. 
He  was  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  died  two  days  after.  Kilburn 
was  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  so  exempt  from  service,  but 
he  readily  volunteered,  joined  in  all  the  trials,  hardships  and  glory  of  the 
old  fifteenth,  and  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Kingsbury,  Joseph  W. ;  A;  August  1,1861.  Disability,  November  27, 
1862. 

Kittredge,  Solomon;  C;  December  17,  1861;  May  1,  1862. 

Lawrence,  Willard  R.;  C;  July  12,  1861.  Killed,  October  21,  1861,  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  He  entered  the  service  from  a  sense  of  duty,  leaving  a  wife 
and  two  children,  one  in  addition,  being  born  after  his  enlistment.  He 
was  killed  by  a  ba'tl  in  the  head.  Lawrence  Avas  a  man  of  steady  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  his  acquaintance.  His  wife 
and  three  young  children  were  left  as  a  sacred  legacy  for  his  -country's- 
care  and  protection. 
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Mann,  George  C;  F;  July  12,  1861  ;  expiration  of  service,  July  28,1864. 

Moses,  Robert  R. ;  C;  December  17,  1861;  died  of  wounds  October  5, 
1862.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam;  the  wound  proved 
mortal.  Mr.  George  W.  Howe  found  him,  gave  him  every  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  after  his  death  had  him  decently  buried. 

Rugg,  Henry  H.;  C;  July  12,  1861.  Re-enlisted  in  the  fifty-third,  and 
then  in  a  three  months  regiment;  wounded  in  the  shoulder  while  swimming 
the  river,  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

Shean,  George  C;  C.    Nothing  farther  is  known  of  this  soldier. 

Turner,  Luther  G. ;  C;  July  12,  1861;  he  was  wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  died  in  consequence,  November  21,  1861,  aged  twenty-four  years. 

Warner,  James  G.;  C;  July  12,  1861.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  was  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  never  after;  was  probably 
shot  while  swimming  the  Potomac.  He  left  a  widowed  mother  wholly  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support. 

Willard,  Edward  H. ;  C;  July  12,  1861.  Expiration  of  service,  July 
28,  1864. 

SIXTEENTH  REGIMENT. 

Barnes,  Frank  W. ;  enlisted,  afterwards  entered  the  navy;  see  under 
that  head. 

Barnes,  George  A.;  C;  corporal,  eTuly  2,  1861;  was  in  battle,  June  25, 
and  also  in  all  the  battles  during  the  seven  days  retreat  in  Virginia.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  foot  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29, 1862, 
and  discharged  for  disability  in  the  following  October. 

Richards,  George  K.;  C  ;  November  25,  1861  ;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C. 
August  11,  1863.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  in  the 
fighting  of  the  seven  days  retreat;  he  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville. 

Thompson,  William;  B;  July  2,  1861.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  New  Market,  Va.,  a  musket  ball  entering  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  pass- 
ing through  his  head,  and  making  its  exit  at  the  back  of  the  head.  No 
one  expected  him  to  live,  and  when  he  plead  for  a  chance  in  an  ambulance 
he  was  told  that  he  must  die,  and  they  could  only  take  those  not  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  left  to  die,  and  was  reported  as  dead.  But  he  lived 
and  was  transferred  to  Mass.  Battery  May  11,  1864.  His  term  of  service 
expired  July  27,  1864.    He  has  since  died. 

NINETEENTH  REGIMENT. 

Green,  Frank  W.;  F;  January  25,  1862  ;  disability,  Feb.  19,  1863. 
[Credited  also  to  Clinton.] 

TWENTIETH  REGIMENT. 

Burdett,  Thomas  E.;  D;  September  4,  1861;  expiration  of  service, 
September  14,  1864. 
45 
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Moeglen,  Louis  S.;  A;  August  29,  1861;  disability,  April  29,  1862.  He 
died  several  years  since. 

TWENTY-riRST  REGIMENT. 

Bigelow,  William.    Nothing  ascertained. 

Burke,  James  E.;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Killed  at  Chantilly,  September 
1,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbern,  N.  C, 
and  in  the  battles  before  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1862.  He  was  a  brave  and 
noble  soldier.    He  left  a  widow  and  three  small  children. 

Field,  Edwin  F.;  E;  August  23,  1861,  sergeant;  December  18,  1862, 
second  lieutenant. 

Fox,  William  L. ;  E;  corporal,  August  23,  1861.    Re-enlisted,  January 

1,  1864.  Bounty  of  $325.  Supernumerary,  September  24,  1864.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke,  Newbern,  Camden,  second  Bull  Run,  Chan- 
tilly, Fredericksburg  and  Knoxville,  and  was  never  seriously  wounded. 

Hardy,  George  H.;  D;  August  23, 1861.  Re-enlisted,  January  1,  1864. 
[Credited  also  to  Harvard  and  Leominster.] 

Mahar,  Dennis;  B;  August  23,  1861.  Disability,  January  16,  1863. 
[Also  credited  to  Clinton.] 

Macquillan,  Charles  E.;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Transferred  to  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  October  30,  1862.    [Credited  also  to  Worcester.] 

Ollis,  Luke;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Transferred  to  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1862. 

Pierce,  Frank  E.;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Transferred  to  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
October  23,  1862. 

Richards,  Eben  W.;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Killed  at  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862.  He  was  engaged  in  nine  battles,  including  Roanoke, 
Newbern,  seven  days  before  Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg, 

Robbins,  William  H.;  A;  August  23,  1861.  Order  War  Department, 
August  11,  1862.  He  was  constantly  with  his  regiment  and  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duties.    When  the  Bands  were  discharged  he  left  the  service. 

Sawyer,  Oliver  B.;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Disability,  June  30,  1862, 
being  sick  with  small-pox.  Recovering,  he  enlisted  in  the  fortieth  regi- 
ment, company  B,  and  became  sergeant. 

Sinclair,  or  St.  Clair,  Charles  H.;  E;  August  23,  1861.  Killed  at  New- 
bern, March  14,  1862.    [Credited  also  to  Leominster.] 

Whittemore,  Woodbury;  D;  August  21, 1861,  second  lieutenant.  March 

2,  1852,  first  lieutenant.  July  27,  1862,  captain.  Resigned,  October  29, 
1862. 

T W EN T Y-TII IRD  REGIMEN T . 

Lawrence,  Sewell  T. ;  H;  October  5, 1861.  Disability,  August  11, 1862. 
[Credited  also  to  Clinton.] 
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Sweet,  Caleb  W.;  H;  September  28,  1861.    Re-enlisted,  December  2, 

1863.  Bounty  of  $325.  Died  of  wounds,  August  3,  1864,  at  Richmond. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke,  Newbern,  South  West  Creek,  Kinston, 
Whitehall,  Goldsboro,  Wilcox  Bridge.  Finally  he  was  wounded,  taken 
prisoner  and  died,  as  above. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT. 

True,  George  H.;  A;  October  8,  1861.  Discharged  by  order  of  War 
Department,  August  17,  1862.    Member  of  regimental  band. 

True,  James  G.;  A;  October  8,  1861.  Discharged  by  order  of  War 
Department,  August  17,  1862.  Member  of  the  band.  Like  the  prece- 
ding, he  performed  his  duties  faithfully,  while  in  the  service. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT. 

Blood,  Charles  E. ;  H;  December  19,  1863.  Transferred,  June  14,  1865, 
to  the  twenty-fourth  infantry.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier,  ready  for  every 
duty,  and  was  engaged  in  several  battles. 

Bridge,  James  A.;  H;  December  19,  1863;  he  was  shot  dead  at  New 
Market,  Va.,  May  15,  1864. 

Brown,  Jonas  H.;  H;  July  31,  1862;  expiration  of  service,  June  16, 
1865.    He  was  a  good  soldier. 

Burbank,  Levi  B.;  H;  July  31, 1862.  Disability,  February  7,  1864.  He 
was  exempt  from  military  duty  by  age,  but  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for 
his  country.  After  serving  bravely  and  faithfully  nearly  two  years,  he  was 
compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  the  army. 

Chaplin,  Solon  W.;  corporal;  H;  July  31,  1862.  Killed  June  5,  1864, 
at  Piedmont,  Va.    He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  was  killed  in  battle. 

Cobb,  William  L.;  H;  July  18,  1862,  second  lieutenant;  August  23, 
first  lieutenant;  February  18,  1865,  captain.  Cobb  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  duty.  He  was  stationed  at  Washington  a  long  time.  When  in  com- 
mand at  Harper's  Ferry  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  forehead. 

Coburn,  George  B;  H;  July  31,  1862.  Discharged  by  order  of  War 
Department,  May  16,  1865.    He  was  in  the  battle  at  New  Market,  May, 

1864,  under  Siegel.  The  general  said  the  regiment  was  the  best,  and  the 
best  commanded,  he  had  seen. 

Dailey,  James;  H;  July  31,1862.  Expiration  of  service,  June  16,1865, 
when  he  was  at  Fort  Lyon,  Va.   A  brave  soldier  and  reckless  of  danger. 

Damon,  Daniel  M.;  H;  July  31,  1862,  first  sergeant.  May  15,  1865, 
second  lieutenant.  Expiration  of  service,  June  16,  1865.  He  was  in  thir- 
teen battles  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  elsewhere,  was  never 
•pounded  but  was  taken  prisoner.    His  record  is  honorable. 

Day,  Joseph  N. ;  H;  January  4,  1864.  Transferred,  June  14,  1865,  to 
the  twenty-fourth  infantry.    Wounded  in  the  head. 
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Dillon,  James;  II;  July  31,  1862.  Disabijity,  April  7,  1863.  Died  soon 
after  returning  home. 

Fairbank,  Francis  IL;  H;  July  31,  1862.  Died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
January  5,  1865.  He  was  first  in  the  fifteenth  regiment,  was  discharged, 
and  re-enlisted  in  the  thirty-fourth.  He  was  in  several  battles  and  was  a 
good  soldier. 

Farns worth,  George  W. ;  H;  January  4,  1864;  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment, June  8,  1865.  Was  shot  near  the  right  eye  at  the  battle  of  Pied- 
mont. 

Farnsworth,  John  A.;  H;  July  30, 1862.  He  was  a  good  soldier  through- 
out the  war. 

Farnsworth,  John  E.;  H;  July  30,  1862;  corporal;  expiration  of  ser- 
vice, June  16,  1865.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg  in  the  battle  of  New 
Market.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  shot  in  the  arm. 
He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  was  at  the  surrender  of  Peters- 
burg, and  at  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

Flagg,  Charles  B. ;  A;  June  16,  1862,  corporal;  expiration  of  service, 
June  16,  1865.    He  was  in  several  battles,  and  was  a  good  soldier. 

Fuller,  Edward  M.;  F;  August  7,  1862,  lieutenant;  March  21,  1864, 
Major  in  United  States  Colored  Troops.  His  record  as  a  soldier  and  offi- 
cer was  highly  honorable. 

Fury,  Michael;  H;  July  26,  1862.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Piedmont,  August  5, 1864,  and  discharged  at  expiration  of  service,  August 
5,  1865. 

Gray,  Stephen  W.;  H;  July  31,  1862.  Died  April  2,  1864,  at  Martins- 
burg,  Va.    He  was  faithful  to  his  duties. 

Hodgman,  Oren;  C;  was  a  Lancaster  man,  also  credited  to  Sterling, 
July  31,1862;  taken  prisoner  at  New  Market,  and  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Of  twenty-four  taken  prisoners  at  New  Market,  all  but  one  died. 

Hunting,  Thomas  A.  G.;  H;  July  20,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Charleston,  Va. ,  New  Market  and  Piedmont,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  small  of  the  back.    Discharged  for  disability.  May,  1865. 

Matthews,  David  W. ;  H;  September  18,  1863.  He  was  engaged  in 
several  battles;  was  transferred,  June  14,  1865,  to  the  twenty-fourth. 

MatthcAvs,  George  W.;  H;  September  18, 1863.  Though  but  seventeen 
years  old  he  was  determined  to  serve  his  country.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  at  New  Market,  May,  1864;  was  taken  prisoner  in  June,  at  Liberty, 
W.  Va.  He  was  in  the  prisons  at  Richmond,  Salisbury,  Charleston  and 
Andersonville.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  sick,  starved  and  abused  until 
his  strength  and  courage  almost  deserted  him.  He  had  been  Avounded  iiv 
the  head,  which  added  to  his  sufferings.  At  length  he  was  paroled  in 
December,  1864,  and  returned  home.    Being  taken  with  typhoid  fever  the 
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horrors  of  prison  life  were  repeated  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  military  hospital  at  Worcester.  George  lived  till  November, 
1876,  but  never  was  a  well  man. 

Mellor,  or  Miller,  William  H.;  H;  July  30,  1862;  transferred,  January 
19,  1865,  to  Vetern  Reserve  Corps. 

Sherry,  Patrick;  H;  June  5, 1864;  transferred,  June  14,  1865,  to  twenty- 
fourth  infantry. 

Tisdale,  Charles  E;  H;  July  31,  1862;  disability,  January  8,  1863. 

Turner,  Horatio  E.;  F;  August  2,  1862.  Died  at  Anderson ville,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1864.    [Also  credited  to  Clinton.] 

Wiley,  George  E.;  H;  January  1,  1864;  transferred,  June  14,  1865,  to 
the  twenty-fourth  infantry, 

Willard,  Henry  W. ;  C;  August  2,  1862;  disability,  February  26,  1863. 
[Also  credited  to  Leominster.] 

Wise,  John  P.;  A;  June  16,  1862;  acted  as  company  clerk;  died  at  home, 
March  16,  1864. 

FIFTH   REGIMEXT. — NINE  MONTHS. 

Wyman,  Benjamin  F. ;  E;  September  16,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Kinston,  Whitehall  and  Goldsborough,  and  did  his  whole  duty  as  a 
soldier. 

FORTY-SEVENTH   REGIMENT. — NINE  MONTHS. 

Weld,  George  D.;  K;  October  31,  1862.  His  comrades  speak  well  of 
him  as  a  soldier. 

FIFTY-FIRST  REGIMENT. — NINE  MONTHS. 

Nourse,  Frank  E.;  C;  September  25,  1862  ;  expiration  of  service,  July 
27,  1863. 

Otis,  Edwin  A.;  C;  September  25,  1862,  corporal;  expiration  of  ser- 
vice, July  27,  1863. 

Plaisted,  Simon  M.;  E;  September  25,  1862;  expiration  of  service, 
July  27,  1863.    [Also  credited  to  Worcester.] 

FIFTY-THIRD  REGIMENT.— NINE  MONTHS. 

Albee,  John  G. ;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  left  sick  at  Algiers, 
La.,  in  the  advance  of  the  army,  April  8,  1863;  subsequently  sent  to  Bra- 
shear,  convalescent,  taken  prisoner  and  paroled.  He  reported  to  his  com- 
pany, August  11,  1863. 

Ayres,  John  C;  I;  September  2,1863;  corporal,  October  18,  1862.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  July  2,  1863.  He  was  with  the  com- 
pany throughout  the  campaign. 

Brooks,  Walter  A.;  I;  September  6,  1862;  corporal,  January  22,  1863. 
He  was  left  in  a  feeble  condition  at  Memphis,  the  regiment  being  on  its 
passage  homeward.    His  death  occurred  August  22,  1863. 
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Chaffee,  George  Edwin;  I;  September  6,  1862;  was  in  hospital  in  New 
Orleans  and  Algiers.  He  was  in  the  fight  at  Brashear,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Being  released  on  parole,  he  returned  to  New  Orleans. 

Chandler,  Frank  W.;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  necessarily  left 
behind  when  the  army  moved  up  the  Teche  country,  but  rejoined  his  com- 
pany in  time  for  the  final  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  although  at  that  time 
hardly  well  enough  to  do  active  duty. 

Cutler,  Henry  A.;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  a  faithful  boy,  and 
was  with  his  company  until  sent  to  hospital  from  Port  Hudson.  His  death 
occurred  July  9,  1863,  at  the  age  of  19. 

Fisher,  William  H. ;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Fort  Brisland,  April  13,  1863.  Sent  to  hospital  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  continued  until  the  regiment  left  for  home. 

Flagg,  Albert;  K;  October  17,  1862.    [Credited  also  to  Sterling.] 

Frary,  Oscar;  I;  September  6,  1862.  Frary  was  a  good  and  faithful 
soldier,  constantly  on  duty,  acting  as  cook  a  large  part  of  the  time  in  the 
field.    He  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  July  28,  1863. 

Harriman,  Harris  C;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Fort  Brisland,  April  13,  1863,  and  in  subsequent  engagements  at  Port 
Hudson,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  June  14,  1863. 

Hills,  Thomas  Augustus;  E;  September,  1862.  He  was  with  the  regi- 
ment till  it  returned,  and  was  a  faithful  soldier,  prompt  to  every  duty. 

Jackson,  David  W.;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  with  his  company 
during  the  whole  campaign. 

James,  John;  1;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  with  his  company  until 
the  final  assault  on  Port  ELudson,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge 
on  account  of  illness. 

Keyes,  Stephen  A.;  K;  September  C,  1862.  Joined  the  Sterling  com- 
pany, but  credited  to  Lancaster.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  ready  for  any 
service.  His  death  occurred  on  board  ship,  while  returning  home,  and  he 
was  buried  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Moore,  Joseph  B.;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  Avas  constantly  with  his 
company,  and  probably  Avas  never  off  duty  until  wounded  in  the  head,  in 
the  advance  on  Port  Hudson,  May  27,  1863. 

Nourse,  Byron  II.;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  first  sergeant,  January  22,  1863. 

Nourse,  Roscoe  H.;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  company 
drummers,  and  did  duty  in  the  drum  corps. 

Patrick,  G.  Henry;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  incapacitated  to  do 
duty  most  of  the  time  on  account  of  disease. 

Rice,  Walter  C,  I;  aged  45;  September  6, 1862.   He  was  company  cook 
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for  a  time;  then  for  a  short  period  in  the  ranks;  afterwards  detailed  as 
nurse  and  hospital  attendant,  in  charge  of  the  regimental  surgeon. 

Rugg,  Henry  H. ;  I;  September  6, 1862.  [See  under  fifteenth  regiment.] 
Rugg,  James;  K;  September  6,  1862.    He  served  faithfully  till  the  ter- 
mination of  his  enlistment,  and  suffered  much  in  marching  as  well  as  in 
engagements. 

Sawtell,  Edwin;  I;  September  6,  1862.  He  was  in  active  service, 
sometime ;  then  detailed  in  the  hospital  department  under  the  direction  of 
the  hospital  surgeon. 

Turner,  Walter  S.  H.;  I;  September  6, 1862.  He  was  on  duty  through- 
out the  campaign,  and  was  in  all  the  marches  and  battles  in  which  the 
company  was  engaged. 

Washburn,  Edward  R.;  I;  September  1,  1862;  first  lieutenant;  he  was 
promoted  as  captain,  November  8, 1862.  The  upper  part  of  his  left  thigh 
was  fractured  by  a  musket  ball  and  buck  shot  in  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson, 
June  14,  1863.  The  bone  was  much  shattered;  but  his  courage  did  not 
fail,  and  he  resolutely  determined  to  preserve  his  limb  and  his  own  life. 
isTotwithstanding  the  great  heat  of  July,  he  succeeded,  and  was  finally  con- 
veyed to  his  home  in  Lancaster,  where  he,  to  all  appearance,  fully  recover- 
ed, with  about  one  inch  shortening  of  the  limb.  His  life  was  doubtless 
prolonged  by  his  own  resolution,  for,  says  Dr.  Thompson,  "  if  he  had 
doubted,"  he  would  soon  have  died.  The  wound,  however,  proved  too 
serious  for  human  skill  or  will.  In  August,  1864,  he  began  to  have  trouble 
with  his  limb,  this  increased,  abscess  formed,  irritative  feyer  supervened, 
and  he  died  at  his  mother's  residence,  September  5, 1864.  He  was  a  brave 
and  noble  officer,  kind  and  attentive  to  his  men,  and  ever  commanded  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  company,  associates  and  friends. 

Whitney,  Edmund  C.  ;  I ;  September  6,  1862;  corporal  October  18. 
He  was  detailed  for  service  in  commissary  department  on  board  ship 
Montebello,  December  16;  reported  for  duty  March  16, 1863  ;  promoted  ser- 
geant in  June,  and  second  lieutenant,  August  13,  1863.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Brisland  and  Port  Hudson. 

Many  of  the  following  were  strangers  to  the  town,  but 
were  hired  by  the  committee  of  the  town  to  fill  the  quota. 

Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry. —  Goodwin,  John. 
Third  Massachusetts  Cavalry. —  Bergman,  Albert. 
Second  Union  Infantry. —  Clinton,  Joseph  ;  Zahn,  Peter. 
Fifteenth  Union  Infantry. —  Copeland,  Joseph. 
TwENTY-sixTH  Union  Infantry. —  Souvcnir,  Charles  L. 
Twenty-eighth  Union  Infantry. —  Smith,  John. 
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Thirty-third  Union  Infantry. —  Dupee,  John. 

Thirty-fifth  Union  Infantry. — Kruni,John  ;  Mayo,  John  ;  Pierre, 
Edward  ;  Watson,  George. 

Fifty-seventh  Union  Infantry. — Leroy,  Frank  B.;  Puffer,  Charles; 
Sykes,  Edwin. 

First  Union  Cavalry. — Washburn,  Col.  Francis.  [See  next  chapter.] 

Second  Union  Cavalry. — Bell,  John  ;  Coyle,  John  ;  Langley,  James ; 
Monyer,  John  ;  Ross,  William. 

Eleventh  Battery. —  Fox,  Thomas  ;  Tooley,  John  ;  Yalds,John. 

Thirteenth  Battery. —  Davis,  George  W.;  Smith,  William. 

Second  Heavy  Artillery. —  Kern,  John;  Miller,  Frank;  Neu, 
Louis  ;  Tracey,  David  H. 

Third  Heavy  Artillery. — McCarron,  William. 

Engineer  Corps. — Elder,  Henry  H. 

RECRUITS. 

Several,  if  not  all,  of  the  following,  had  served  faithfully, 
but  re-enlisted. 

Blood,  Charles  E.;  Bridge,  James  A.;  Day,  Joseph  N.;  Farnsworth, 
George  W.;  Haynes,  John  C;  Ollis,  John;  Parker,  Leonard  H.;  Shorey, 
Patrick;  Wilder,  J.  Prescott;  Wiley,  George  E.;  Verett,  John. 

united  states  navy. 

Barnes,  Frank  Wallace.  Having  enlisted  among  the  volunteers,  and 
not  finding  immediate  service,  Barnes  entered  the  navy,  and  was  in  active 
service  about  one  year.  He  sailed  with  Capt.  Harrison,  in  the  Minnesota, 
to  Hampton  Roads,  1862,  blockading  ;  off  Wilmington,  1863. 

Gould,  John,  Nothing  has  been  learned  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Gould. 

Mackrill,  Ephraim,  like  his  brother,  in  the  following  notice,  was  faith- 
ful to  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  encountered  perils  in  her  service. 

Mackrill,  William.  Shipped  August  12,  1862,  at  Charlestown,  on  gun- 
boat Isaac  P.  Smith,  Capt.  Conover.  Captured  in  Stone  River,  S.  C, 
February  1,  1863,  when  nine  were  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  He 
was  in  prison  at  Charleston  and  Richmond  till  March  1;  sent  to  Norfolk 
hospital,  and  discharged,  August  13,  1863. 

drafted  men  who  furnished  substitutes. 
Brewer,  Miron  H.;  Carter,  O.  W.;  Cutting,  H.  C. ;  Dodge,  George  E.  P.; 
Harris.  Josiah  ;  Hosmer,  E.  W.;  Howe,  Eli  E.;  Humphrey,  Horatio  D.; 
Stowe,  Henry;  Wilder,  Charles  L.  jr. 
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STATE  RECRUITS. 

There  were  five  of  these  men  credited  to  Lancaster  in  the 
navy,  and  two  in  the  regular  army.  Their  names  and  resi- 
dences are  not  known. 

The  names  of  the  following  soldiers  are  found  in  the  rolls 
of  regiments  belonghig  to  other  states,  but  they  belonged  to 
Lancaster,  made  a  part  of  its  quota,  and  did  honor  to  the 
town. 

THIRTEENTH  ILLINOIS  REGIMENT. 

Nourse,  Henry  S.,  October  23,  1861,  joined  the  fifty-fifth  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  at  the  outset  acted  as  regimental  clerk  and  drillmaster.  Here 
follows  his  subsequent  record.  March  1,  1862,  adjutant  of  the  regiment; 
commissioned  as  captain  company  K  to  date  from  December  19,  1862.  The 
regiment  was  one  of  those  composing  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman's  original 
division,  and  attached  to  the  fifteenth  army  corps,  followed  his  fortunes 
during  the  war.  It  was  engaged  in  over  forty  battles  and  skirmishes,  and 
in  the  sieges  of  Corinth,  Yicksburg,  Jackson,  Atlanta  and  Savannah.  It 
first  met  the  enemy  in  battle  at  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862,  and  out  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  men  actually  engaged,  the  regiment  lost  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  by  casualties  of  war  ;  eighty  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle.  Eight  officers  were  wounded  and  two  killed,  out 
of  a  total  of  thirty- six. 

The  more  important  battle  experiences  of  major  Nourse,  after  Shiloh, 
were  the  following.  Battle  of  Russel's  House  ;  Siege  of  Corinth  ;  battles 
and  assaults  about  Chickasaw  Bayou,  in  1862.  These  in  1863  :  battle  of 
Arkansas  Port ;  Champion  Hill;  assault  upon  Fort  Pemberton  ;  general 
assault  upon  works  at  Vicksburg  ;  siege  of  Vicksburg  ;  siege  of  Jackson  ; 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge  ;  Chattanooga.  In  1864  were  the  following  actions. 
June  27,  assault  upon  fortifications  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  After  this 
date  he  was  acting  Major,  the  commanding  officer  having  been  killed  in 
action.  Battle  of  Atlanta  ;  Ezra  Chapel  ;  assault  upon  fortified  picket  line 
before  Atlanta  ;  siege  of  Atlanta  ;  battle  of  Jonesboro.  After  this  he  was 
senior  officer  commanding  the  regiment.  March  through  Georgia  ;  assault 
upon  Fort  McAllister  ;  siege  and  capture  of  Savannah.  November  4,  ap- 
pointed commissary  of  musters,  seventeenth  army  corps. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865  the  army  marched  northward,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  March  fought  its  last  battle  at  Benton ville,  N.  C.  After  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  rather  than  be  mustered  in  as  Lieut.-Colonel,  and  return 
to  Illinois,  Mr.  Nourse  came  directly  home,  his  term  of  service  having  ex- 
pired a  month  before.  Thus  terminated  a  military  career  full  of  most 
faithful  and  honorable  service. 
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Thurston,  George  L.,  captain  of  company  B,  fifteenth  Illinois  volun- 
teers. Thurston  in  his  boyhood  had  great  fondness  and  aptitude  for  the 
military.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  of  his  playmates.  In  after  years 
he  belonged  to  various  military  organizations ;  among  others,  the  Boston 
Tigers.  He  was  captain  of  the  Clinton  company  when  he  left  Lancaster 
for  Chicago  a  short  time  before  the  war.  By  desire  of  Col.  David  Stuart 
he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Illinois  fifty-fifth,  October  31,1861.  On 
the  first  of  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed  captain.  Nothing  less  than  the 
purest  patriotism  influenced  him  to  enter  the  army,  for  his  health  was  very 
frail,  and  a  Avife  and  young  child  claimed  his  care  and  support.  At  Shiloh, 
on  the  first  day,  his  company,  advanced  as  skirmishers,  met  the  first  onset 
of  the  ehemy,  and  checked  their  advance  so  as  to  enable  the  regiment  to 
occupy  a  strong  position,  whence  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  rebels  did 
not  drive  it  until  ammunition  failed  and  night  came  on  to  cover  the  combat- 
ants. Capt.  Thurston,  far  from  well,  led  his  company  through  the  day, 
and  lay  with  his  men  on  the  field  through  the  drenching  rain  of  the  night. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  his  command  the  next  morning,  but  fatigue,  expo- 
sure, and  the  loss  of  food  and  sleep  during  thirty  hours  were  too  much  for 
his  feeble  frame,  though  his  will  remained  undaunted.  He  was  seen  to 
stagger,  and  was  helped  fainting  to  the  rear.  From  this  shock  he  never 
recovered,  but  remained  with  his  regiment  until  he  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Gen.  Grant,  July  1,  1862,  given  on  surgeon's  certificate  "  that 
such  absence  is  necessary  to  save  his  life."  His  comrades  feared  he  would 
never  reach  the  North  alive.  Arriving  in  Chicago,  the  tender  care  of 
friends  gave  him  strength  to  reach  home  at  last,  where  he  gradually  sank 
and  ended  his  warfare,  December  15, 1862.  The  foregoing  has  been  chiefly 
made  up  from  notes  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Nourse.  It  should  be  added  that 
captain  Thurston  was  not  only  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  friends,  but  that 
feeling  tributes  to  his  memory  came  from  different  organizations  of  which 
he  was  a  highly  respected  member. 

Eighth  New  Hampshire. —  Bancroft,  Frank  C. 

Thirteenth  New  Hampshire. —  Carr,  William  D. 

Eleventh  Rhode  Island. —  Wiley,  Charles  T. 

Sixtieth  New  York. —  Kelley,  Martin. 

New  York  Tammany. —  Finnesey,  James. 

miscellaneous. 

Thomas  A.  G.  Hunting  had  two  sons  in  the  war.  As  the  family  moved 
into  Lancaster  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  sons 
seem  not  to  have  been  properly  recognized  in  this  town,  or  the  town  from 
which  they  came.  One  of  these  was  Joseph  W.  Hunting,  aged  22,  who 
enlisted  in  company  B,  sixteenth  regiment,  July  2,  1861.  He  left  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  July  27,  1864.    Since  died. 
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Albert  C.  Hunting,  aged  19,  company  B,  sixteenth  regiment;  enlisted 
July  2,  1861.  He  was  killed  at  Fair  Oaks,  June  25,  1862.  [Both  credit- 
ed to  Holliston,  also.] 

Henry  T.  Taylor,  company  A,  fifteenth  regiment;  enlisted  July  12, 
1861.  Disability,  April  25,  1862.  His  eyesight  was  injured  by  a  bursting 
shell  which  filled  his  face  with  earth.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  swam  the  river.    [Credited  to  Leominster.] 

The  followinof  names  are  on  the  marble  tablet  at  the  rear 
of  the  Library  Room  in  Memorial  Hall.  The  date  of  the 
decease  and  the  age  of  each  soldier  are  given. 

GEORGE  WRIGHT  CUTLER,  OCTOBER  21,  1861.  23. 
WALTER  RAYMOND  LAWRENCE,  OCTOBER  21,  1861.  28. 
JAMES  GARDNER  WARNER,  OCTOBER  21,  1861.  31. 
LUTHER  GRAY  TURNER,  NOVEMBER  1,  1861.  24. 
FRANKLIN  HAWKES  FARNSWORTH,  MAY  31,  1862.  19. 
JAMES  BURKE,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1862.  26. 
ROBERT  ROBERTS  MOSES,  OCTOBER  3,  1862.  26. 
EBENEZER  WATERS  RICHARDS,  DECEMBER  13,  1862.  37, 
GEORGE  LEE  THURSTON,  DECEMBER  15,  1862.  31. 
HENRY  MAYNARD  PUTNEY,  APRIL  26,  1863.  20. 
DAVID  WILDER  JONES,  MAY  3,  1863.  46. 
JAMES  DILLON,  MAY  10,  1863.  26. 
CHARLES  TIMOTHY  FAIRBANKS,  JUNE  19,  1863.  27. 
HENRY  ALBERT  CUTLER,  JULY  4,  1863.  19. 
OSCAR  FRARY,  JULY  28,  1863.  27. 
STEPHEN  ADAMS  KEYES,  AUGUST  10,  1863.  19. 
WALTER  ANDREW  BROOKS,  AUGUST  22,  1863.  20. 

JOHN  PATRICK  WISE,  MARCH  15,  1864.  19. 
JOHN  CHICKERING  HAYNES,  MARCH  19,  1864.  30. 
STEPHEN  WESLEY  GRAY,  APRIL  4,  1864.  32. 
JAMES  ANDREW  BRIDGE,  MAY  15,  1864.  21. 
HENRY  JACKSON  PARKER,  MAY  15,  1864.  28, 
SUMNER  RUSSELL  KILBURN,  MAY  16,  1864.  21, 
SOLON  WHITING  CHAPLIN,  JUNE  5,  1864.  40. 
WILLIAM  DUSTIN  CARR,  JUNE  20,  1864.  40. 
SAMUEL  MIRICK  BOWMAN,  JULY  26,  1864.  28. 
CALEB  WOOD  SWEET,  AUGUST  3,  1864.  23. 
EDWARD  RICHMOND  WASHBURN,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1864.  28, 
HORATIO  ELISHA  TURNER,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1864.  20. 
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WILLIAM  SCHUMACHER,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1864,  22. 
FREDERICK  FORDYCE  NOURSE,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1864,  22. 
GEORGE  WALTON  DIVOLL,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1864,  37. 
JOHN  LOUIS  MOEGLIN,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1864.  53. 
OREN  HODGMAN,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1864.  21. 

LUKE  OLLIS,  OCTOBER  13,  1864.  21. 
FORDYCE  HORAN,  NOVEMBER  9,  1864.  21. 
FRANCIS  HENRY  FAIRBANKS,  JANUARY  4,  1865.  30. 
EDWARD  RUSSELL  JOSLYN,  APRIL  10,  1865.  21. 
FRANCIS  WASHBURN,  APRIL  22,  1865.  26. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  services 
of  the  Lancaster  volunteers  engaged  in  suppressing  rebellion, 
and  making  liberty  the  right  of  every  person  born  or  living 
in  the  United  States.  No  one  can  regret  the  defects  and 
omissions  so  much  as  the  author,  as  no  one  else  can  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered, 
•and  the  labor  and  pains  expended  in  trying  to  make  the  re- 
sult approach  to  accuracy  and  fairness.  The  soldiers  were 
actuated  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  they  endured  almost  incredible 
hardships,  and  they  achieved  grand  results.  Many  gave  their 
lives  for  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  many  more 
received  wounds  or  suffered  disabilities  from  which  they  never 
recovered,  and  all,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  be  noticed, 
marched  under  the  flag  until  their  duty  Avas  done.  They  are 
held  in  honor,  and  their  names  will  go  down  to  distant  gen- 
erations as  the  heroes  of  the  great  era  of  union  and  freedom. 

THE  COST  or  THE  WAR. 

Under  this  head  will  be  iucluded  the  sums  expended  by 
the  town,  and  l)y  citizens  of  the  town,  in  carrying  on  the  war 
from  the  be<2:iiiuin<>:  to  the  end.  The  statement  will  embrace 
bounties,  state  aid  to  volunteers  and  their  families,  military 
expenses,  and  voluntary  subscriptions  to  supply  arms,  cloth- 
ing, and  many  things  couducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
soldiers  in  camp  or  in  the  field.  The  total  amount  found  in 
the  books  of  the  selectmen  from  18G1  to  186G,  is  eighteen 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  seventy 
cents.  This  includes  two  thousand  dollars  which  was  reim- 
bursed to  citizens  who  had  subscribed  that  sum  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

The  amount  raised  by  the  men  of  the  town,  by  subscrip- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  above  sum  reimbursed,  is  believed  by 
those  who  were  conversant  with  matters  at  the  time,  to  have 
been  between  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand 
dollars.  These  amounts  are  generally  understated,  because 
many  gifts  are  made  to  soldiers  which  are  never  reported.  It 
will  be  safe  to  say  three  thousand  dollars.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  benefactions  of  the  ladies,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
were  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and 
eighty-two  cents.  Putting  the  whole  in  figures,  the  statement 
is  as  follows. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  town,  .  .  .  $18,719  70 
Contributions  by  citizens,  mostly  in  money,  3,000  00 
Gifts  by  the  ladies,        ....        4,544  82 

Total,  $26,264  52 

The  money  and  other  valuables  given  by  the  ladies  for  the  . 
benefit  of  the  Freedmen,  is  not  included  in  this  statement. 

What  was  done  by  the  town  and  by  individuals  in  honor 
of  the  soldiers,  in  the  erection  of  Memorial  Hall,  has  been 
recited  already.  Since  the  war  closed,  the  town  has  been 
paying,  annually,  five  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  as  state 
aid  to  the  families  of  soldiers.  This  is  really  a  town  charge, 
because  the  state  treasury  is  replenished  by  the  taxes  of  the 
town.  In  addition,  the  people  of  this  town,  ever  since  th& 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  have  been  paying  their  proportion 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  either  through  the  internal 
revenue  or  the  custom  house.  The  amount  is  large,  though 
it  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  With  a  great  price  was  our 
national  unity,  and  the  freedom  of  all  our  people  secured, 
but  the  cost,  in  money,  was  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with 
their  worth. 
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DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Just  as  the  nation  was  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  came  the  over- 
whelmino^  intellio^ence  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  assas- 
sinated.  Never  was  a  people  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  turned 
from  the  height  of  joy  to  the  depth  of  grief.  The  people  of 
Lancaster  shared  in  the  general  sorrow,  and  joined  in  the 
services  of  the  national  day  of  fasting,  and  the  universal 
funeral  solemnities,  at  the  times  fixed  by  national  authority. 
The  town  also  in  its  corporate  capacity  put  on  record  its 
sense  of  the  great  calamity.  At  a  legal  meeting  held  May 
20,  1865,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol  offered  a  series  of  resolutions, 
two  of  which  were  as  follows. 

"Whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1865,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  venerated  and  beloved  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  by  an  assassin,  suddenly  assaulted  and  slain,  the 
blow  by  which  he  fell  being  aimed  not  only  at  his  life,  but, 
through  him,  at  the  life  of  the  nation : 

"Therefore,  we,  the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  assembled  ac- 
cording to  warrant,  in  our  usual  place  of  public  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  our  sense  of  this  calamity  to  us 
in  common  with  all  the  people  of  the  land  in  which  we  live, 
do  hereby  declare  that  while  we  recognize  in  this  event  an 
appaling  crime  which  has  filled  us  with  a  grief,  astonishment 
and  indignation  we  cannot  describe,  we  also  acknowledge  it 
to  be  one  of  those  visitations  permitted  by  the  Supreme 
Disposer,  before  which  we  bow  in  awe,  with  the  prayer  that 
it  be  overruled  to  the  good  of  our  whole  country. 

"  Resolved,  that  in  recording  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  president  with  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss,  we  do 
all,  beyond  all  party  prepossessions,  own  and  bless  in  him 
an  unselfishness  of  disposition  and  singleness  of  purpose,  a 
gentleness,  humanity  and  benevolence  under  great  provoca- 
tion, with  an  honesty  of  intention,  an  ardent  patriotism,  a 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  a  growing  mastery  of  the  circumstances 
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of  his  position,  which  enabled  him,  with  the  blessing  and  fa- 
vor of  God,  to  fulfill  and  bring  to  a  successful  completion,  a 
work  almost  unprecedented  for  difficulty  ;  that  in  his  remo- 
val at  the  moment  in  which  his  labors  were  being  crowned 
with  the  triumph  of  the  national  authority  and  the  evident 
approach  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  seethe  completion  of 
a  career  which  the  nation  will  ever  look  back  to  with  thank- 
fulness, and  hold  in  tender  and  affectionate  remembrance." 

The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  entire  and  emphatic  unanimity,  while  solemnity 
and  sadness  sat  on  every  countenance.  What  was  expressed 
in  public  meeting,  was  felt  in  every  home  and  heart  through- 
out the  town.  The  common  grief  added  a  new  fervor  to  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath,  and  inspired  the 
people  to  look,  in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


WALKS  ABOUT  TOWN. 

The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  gather  up  some  items  of 
interest  which  could  not  be  easily  interwoven  with  the  pre- 
ceding narrative.  The  subjects  will  be  partly  biographical 
and  partly  genealogical,  with  such  anecdotes  and  incidents 
as  may  be  associated  with  places  and  per&ons. 

Before  proceeding,  attention  will  be  called  to  a  point  or 
two  of  some  interest,  such  as  the  distribution  of  the  early 
families  in  the  town,  and  the  incoming  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth  during  the  last  thirty  years,  v 

It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  thought,  that  the  members 
of  a  family  whose  ancestors  came  into  the  town  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  would  be,  by  degrees,  dispersed 
over  the  township  ;  but  this  seldom  appears  to  be  the  fact. 
The  children  live  near  the  old  homestead,  or  remove  to  other 
towns  or  states.  The  original  proprietors  of  Lancaster  ob- 
tained six  or  seven  divisions  of  land,  by  lot,  and  in  time, 
these  fell  to  their  childKcn,  but  in  most  cases  the  children 
took  the  lots  which  lay  in  the  towns  which  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  mother  town.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town,  the 
families  generally  have  been  confined  to  narrow  sections. 
For  example.  Major  Willard  had  his  home  on  what  may 
well  be  called  Willard  Avenue,  where  Sewall  Day  now  lives. 
His  grandson  Samuel  occupied  the  same  site,  and  probably 
built  the  present  house.  Three  of  Col.  Samuel's  sons  lived 
on  the  avenue,  one  of  whom.  Col.  Abijah,  lived  in  the  same 
house,  as  did  his  son,  Sjimuel,  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Goodhue. 
The  descendants  of  Henry  Willard,  son  of  the  Major,  have 
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lived  on  the  Harvard  road,  from  the  place  of  Warren  Willard 
towards  Still  river  bridge,  and  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
town,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  none  of  the 
name,  so  far  as  appears  in  records  and  on  old  maps,  have 
ever  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Thomas  Wilder  bought  the  Wheeler  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  base  of  George  hill,  and  resided  there.  Two 
of  his  sous  had  homes  on  the  Old  Common,  and  a  few  de- 
scendants have  lived  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Center,, 
but  the  Wilder  family  has  been  mainly  confined  to  George 
hill,  which  they  almost  peopled,  at  one  time,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Clinton.    A  few  have  lived  in  South  Lancaster. 

John  Prescott's  descendants  held  the  old  place  in  South 
Lancaster,  through  several  generations,  but  what  is  now 
Clinton  soon  became  his  headquarters,  nor  has  the  family, 
unless  in  rare  instances,  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
town.  The  same  has  been  true  of  the  Sawyers,  who  early 
intermarried  with  the  Prescotts.  The  Sawyers  took  a  bend 
towards  Deers  Horns  as  well  as  Clinton.  Here  and  there 
one  may  have  purchased  in  other  localities,  as  the  late  Ezra 
Sawyer,  father  of  Hon.  Edmund  Sawyer,  of  Easthampton, 
whose  home  was  next  to  the  Center  railroad  station.  The 
Fairbank  family,  also  connected  by  marriage,  with  that  of 
John  Prescott,  took  a  similar  direction.  The  name  is  not 
found,  with  few  exceptions,  in  any  other  part  of  the  town. 

The  Rugg  family  has  been  located  more  widely.    The  first 

of  the  name  had  a  lot  in  South  Lancaster,  near  where  Alfred 

Heald  now  lives  ;  and  some  of  the  descendants  have  been  in 

the  neighborhood  till  recent  times.    Others  have  lived  on 

George  hill,  and  on  the  Greenway  road,  and  several  families 

have  had  their  homes  on  the  pleasant  plain  east  of  Canoe 

brook,  and  both  sides  of  the  upper  end  of  Ponakin  brook. 

The  Carter  and  Fletcher  families  once  occupied  nearly  all 

of  Georo^e  hill  north  of  the  road  which  o^oes  over  the  hill 

from  the  brick  school-house,  and  some  of  them  lived  on 

that  road,  where  they  were  wedged  in  by  Wilders ;  but 
46 
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neither  of  these  families  have  lived,  to  any  great  extent,  in  the 
Center,  the  Old  Common,  the  North  Village,  or  the  northern 
section  of  the  town.  They  slid  down  hill,  gradually,  to 
South  Lancaster  and  Clinton.  Dr.  Carter  lived  at  the  pres- 
ent town  farm,  and  Sewell  Carter  kept  store  in  the  North 
Village,  as  Joseph  and  Gardner  Wilder  lived  on  Ballard 
hill,  but  these  were  exceptions  to  a  general  fact.  In  like 
manner,  the  Phelps,  Wyman,  Whitney,  Damon,  Farwell  and 
other  fkmilies,  have  been  confined,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  original  homestead. 

The  Houghton  family  is  a  noticeable  example.  Ealph 
Houghton  held  nearly  all  the  land  between  Willard  avenue 
and  the  new  road  from  the  Orthodox  church  to  the  Neck 
road  or  Eastern  avenue ;  but  this  estate  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  Glazier  family.  John  Houghton,  his  cousin,  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  Wattoquaddoc  hill  in  Bolton,  but  moved  to 
the  Old  Common,  where  his  family  resided  during  one  or 
two  generations.  Neither  branch  of  the  family  spread  in 
Lancaster,  with  here  and  there  an  exception.  The  Hough- 
tons  now  living  here,  —  Silas  and  Edward  —  of  the  same  old 
stock,  came  from  other  towns.  Cases  might  be  multiplied, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  exemplify  a  general  fact. 

In  regard  to  in-coming  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  it  may 
be  said  that  some  of  this  class  have  come  hither  in  every 
generation,  not  only  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
from  Canada,  France  and  Germany.  The  number,  however, 
was  small  previous  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  build- 
ing of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  railroad  brought  many 
upon  the  line  as  laborers,  some  of  whom  chose  to  abide  here. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  this 
■class  of  our  population.  The  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
factories,  mills  and  shops  at  Ponakin,  South  Lancaster  and 
Clinton,  has  also  induced  others  to  come  hither,  some  of 
whom  have  become  permanent  residents  and  industrious 
citizens,  » 
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III  1855,  when  Dea.  Charles  Wyman  took  the  census  of 
the  town,  under  the  state  law,  he  reported  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  be  1729.  Of  these  814  were  males  and  915  were 
females.  Those  of  foreign  birth  were  248,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  in  seven.  About  194  of  the  foreign  born  were 
from  Ireland,  and  the  remaining  54,  were  from  several  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  list  of  voters  in  the  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1878, 
were  the  names  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men. 
About  sixty  of  these  were  foreign  born,  something  less 
than  one  in  six  of  all  the  voters.  Not  far  from  fifty  of  these 
voters  are  from  Ireland,  and  the  remaining  ten  or  twelve 
are  of  other  nationalities. 

Judsrinsr  from  the  number  of  male  heads  of  families  the 
increase  has  not  been  large  in  proportion  in  thirty-three 
years  ;  but  one  or  two  facts  should  be  noted.  By  the  cessa- 
tion of  business  at  Ponakin  and  South  Lancaster  mills,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  foreign-born  families,  within  a  few 
years  past.  The  other  fact,  and  a  most  significant  one  is 
this.  The  children  of  foreign-born  parents  are  numerous. 
In  the  two  northern  schools,  Nos.  1  and  3,  nearly  all  the 
children  are  of  American  parentage.  All  the  other  schools 
have  a  large  infusion  of  the  foreign-parentage  element.  In 
No.  7,  or  George  hill  school,  not  far  from  one-half  belong 
to  either  class.  At  South  Lancaster  the  primary  school  has 
had  a  large  majority  of  children  of  Irish,  French  and  other 
foreign  parentage,  several  terms,  within  a  few  years  past. 
In  the  upper  room  the  division  is  more  nearly  even.  At 
Deers  Horns,  the  aggregate  of  children  from  Scotch,  French 
and  Irish  parents  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  school.  In 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  at  the  Center  the  number 
of  each  class  is  about  even.  In  the  hio^h  school  the  number 
of  foreign-born  parentage  is  not  far  from  one-fifth ;  but  the 
proportion  is  constantly  increasing.  However,  the  scholars 
in  all  our  schools  are,  almost  without  exception,  natives  of 
the  soil,  and  heirs  to  all  the  blessings  of  our  unrivalled  privi- 
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leges  of  industry,  education,  liberty  and  religion.  This  is 
"their  own,  their  native  land,"  and  as  they  advance  to  man- 
hood, they  may  be  relied  upon  to  defend  it  against  all  foreign 
foes. 

SOUTH  LANCASTER. 

In  walking  about  town  we  will  come  first  to  the  Prescott 
place,  because  this  was  the  home  and  place  of  business  of 
the  first  permanent  settler.  This  point  should  be  fixed,  as 
there  is  some  confusion  about  it  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  our  early  history.  After 
John  Prescott  bous^ht  out  the  "  truckinfy-house  "  business  of 
Mr.  King,  the  Watertown  trader,  he  put  up  a  store  some- 
where near  the  corner  of  Mrs.  Ware's  yard  in  South  Lan- 
caster. Where  was  the  precise  spot?  On  the  supposition 
that  the  north  and  south  road  was  then  located  as  it  now  runs, 
some  take  it  for  granted  that  the  store  was  either  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Ware,  or  across  the  road,  near  the 
corner  of  the  lawn  of  Mrs.  Fay.  But  the  first  road  was  west 
of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ware,  and  west  of  the  ravine  behind 
her  house.  According  to  Willard,  the  store  was  a  "  few  rods 
northwest"  of  the  house.  This  would  place  it  about  half 
way  from  Mrs.  Ware's  house  to  the  house  occupied  by  Will- 
iam A.  Kilbourn.  It  was  at  the  corner  made  by  the  road 
running  northwest  from  Mrs.  Ware's,  intersecting  the  road 
extending  towards  the  Center.  The  last  road  ran  along  the 
west  side  of  the  ravine  some  forty  rods,  then  descended  the 
hill,  crossed  the  ravine,  and  ascended  near  the  house  of  Al- 
fred Heald.  In  a  winding  way  it  passed  the  "  minister's  gar- 
rison," and  reached  the  river  about  twenty  rods  up  the  stream, 
northwest  of  the  Sprague  bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  locate 
Prescott's  house,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  ravine,  because  we  know  that  he  lived  east 
of  the  road.  He  owned  the  lot  on  the  Avest  as  well  as  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road,  but  that  on  the  west  was  soon  sold  to 
another  man.    His  own  home  was  on  the  east  range  of  lots, 
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1  G.  A.  Johnson. 

2  Henry  Wilder, 
H.  S  Nourse. 

3  Goodman  Hall, 
Richard  Smith, 
John  Tinker, 
Major    S.  Wil- 

lard, 
Cyp'n  Stevens, 
Philip  Goss, 
Simon  Stevens, 
Col.  S.  Willard, 
Col.  A.  Willard, 
Samuel  Willard, 
Mrs.  Ann  Good- 
hue, 
Henry  Wilder, 
Ephraim  Avery, 
Sewell  Day 

4  Mrs.  D.  Weld, 
Henry  A  Bliss. 

5  Chas.  L.  Wilder. 

6  R.  Houghton, 
Abel  Wilder, 
Mr.  Whitwell, 
Eben  Torrey, 
D.  Whitman, 
Mr.  Moffat 

7  Daniel  Waldo, 
Moses  Carleton, 
Dr.  Baker, 

H.  Prescott, 
L.  A.  Seymour, 
D'l  Bemis,  Esq. 

8  Jona.  Whitney, 
Eph.  Whitney, 
F.  Nourse, 
Hor'e  Faulkner, 
Ephraim  Avery. 

9  John  Davidson, 
Asa  Bee. 

10  Jonas  Whitney, 
Pev.  Jonathan 

E.  Edwards, 
Geo.  W.  Frost, 
jSTicholas  Frost. 

11  Mrs.  Walton, 
Rev  F.  B.  Doe, 
H.  Kriisi, 
Mrs.  P.  Childs, 
Rufus  Childs. 

12  John  White. 

13  John  White, 
Joseph  White, 
John  White, 
Sam.  F.  White, 
Peter  0-good, 
David  0-good, 
E  Houghton. 

14  Nath'l  AYyman, 
Benj.  Wyman, 
Chas.  Wvman, 
Mrs.  N.  Wyman, 
B.  F.  Wyman. 

15  Tenants. 

16  John  White, 
John  Taylor, 
Samuel  Jones, 
Jona.  Hildreth, 
Jona.  Locke, 
Mr.  Cornet, 
Wm.  Thompson, 
N.  C.  Hawkins. 

17  Site  of  malt 

house. 

18  Site  of  O.  Hunt, 
Abel  White, 
Benj.  Rice. 

19  Eli  Stearns, 
Mr.  Kidder, 
A.  Barnes, 
Jonas  Wheeler, 
Henry  Howard, 
Sam.  R.  Damon. 

20  Wm.  Chandler. 

21  Patrick  Glynn. 

22  Mrs.  J.  Haskell, 
Miss  R.  Haskell, 
J.  Farnsworfch. 

23  Phelps'  tavern, 
Wm.  Phelps, 
Gard'r  Phelps. 


24  J.  White. 

25  Jonas  Lane, 
David  Osgood, 
Tenants. 

26  Site  of  ancient 

house. 
Brick-kiln. 

27  Brick  yard. 

28  Old  toll-house, 
Paul  Whiting, 
Alvinza  Lane, 
John  Glynn, 
Levi  Ball. 

29  Mr.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Gay, 
Mr,  Lancey. 

30  Mr.  Phelps, 
Rob.  Townsend, 
W.  Townsend, 
Mr.  Giles, 
Oliver  Carter, 
John  Lyon, 
Emery  White. 

31  Pliny  Newell, 
Anthony  Lane, 
Thos.  Gates, 
Mrs.  Mattoon. 

32  01  d    B  eman 

place, 
Jos.  Beman, 
Widow  Aaron 

Phelps  , 
Elijah  Coburn, 
Wm.  S.  Locke. 

33  Joel  Phelps, 
S.  Phelps, 
Somes  White, 
David  Barton, 
Seth  French, 

A.  J.  Farns- 
worth, 

Mrs.  Adams, 
S.  Houghton. 

34  Sam'l  Barrett, 
Abijah  White, 
Widow  Maquil- 

lan, 

Edward  Wilcox, 
Mrs.  S.Cogswell. 

35  George  Phelps, 
John  Horsley, 
John  Richards, 
Jno.  R.  Wyman. 

36  Site  of  cabinet 

factories. 

37  S.  R.  Damon's 

tenants. 

38  Beman  place, 
Charles  Salford. 

39  Old  Phelps 

place, 
Wm.  Phelps, 
Abijah  Phelps, 
Edw'd  Phelps, 
Wm.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Phelps. 

40  J.  Hawkes,  jr., 
P.  Houghton, 

B.  Farnsworth. 

41  Widow  John 

Hawkes. 
B.  Farnsworth. 

42  Silas  Willard, 
Joseph  Upton, 
Carl  Seleger, 
John  Wiley, 
A.  C.  Putnam. 

43  Aaron  Phelps, 
Seth  Sargent, 
W.  Townsend, 
Isaac  Childs, 

A.  I.  Stone. 

44  Site  of  Phelps' 

place, 
Eben.  C.  Mann. 

45  Dr.  J.  Hawkes, 

B.  Farnsworth, 
sr.. 

Miss  D.  Farns- 
worth, 

Miss,  L.  Farns- 
worth, 

46  Wm.  Dpmon, 
John  Hyde  t'^i 

hatter, 
Sylv'r  Phelps, 


46  John  Lyon, 
John  Brooks. 
N.  Wyman. 

49  Jeremiah  Lyon, 
Jas.  Chandler. 

50  Chas.  A.  Chick- 

ering, 
Mrs.  M.  Woods, 
Mrs.  Carter. 

51  Henry  C.  Shaw, 

52  John  Waters, 
Mrs.  E.  Patrick, 
Rev.  S.  C.  Ken- 
dall, 

James  Russell. 

53  Mrs.  Edes, 
Joel  Wilder. 

54  Ed.  Hayes. 

55  Wm.  Russell, 
Mrs.  Russell. 

56  Luke  Bigelow, 
Mrs.  Bragg. 

57  Arba  Estey. 

58  Palm  leaf  shop, 
Mrs     T  r  o  w- 

bridge, 
Mrs.  Whitney. 

59  Ezra  Sawyer, 
Joel  Wilder, 

J.  Farnsworth, 
Jonas  Wheeler, 
F.   H.  Thomp- 
son, M.D., 
Chas.  J.  Wilder, 

60  Deacon  Wales' 

store. 
Grammar  school 

house, 
C.  Carter,  M.D., 
Dan'l  Stowell. 

61  Elias  Danf  orth. 
Miss  Eliza  Dan- 

forth. 

62  Aaron  Mose- 

man, 
Horatio  Bailey. 

63  F.  Andrews, 
Matt.  Woods, 
Wm.  Holder. 

64  Joseph  Breck, 
J.  Huntington, 
C.  T.  Symmes. 

65  H  o  n.  John 

Sprague, 
Pet&r  T.  Vose, 
S.  J.  S.  Vose, 
Rev.  Alfred  Em- 
erson, 

Cephas  Rugg. 

66  Elias  Danforth, 
John  A.  Shaw, 
George  Dodge, 
Jos.  C.  Stevens, 
A.  E.  Royce. 

67  Mrs.  A.  Lane. 

68  J.  L.  S.  Thomp- 

son, M.D. 

69  Aaron  Willard, 
Levi  Willard, 
Gen.  Greenleaf, 
Dr.  Greenleaf, 
Hon.  Wm.  Sted- 

man, 
Tim.  H.  Carter, 
Mrs  Southwick, 
Rev.  M.  C.  Steb- 

bins, 
William  A.  Kil- 

bourn, 
Mrs.    John  G. 

Thurston, 
A.D.  Edgecomb, 

M.D., 
A.  E.  Vinal. 

70  P.  McL(Highlin. 

71  O  1  d  Bruce 

house, 
R.  Cummings, 

M.D., 
Frank  JTullet. 

72  Miss  M.  Whit- 

ney, 

Miss  Angelina 
Farnsworth. 

73  ^'i  iicient  house. 


73  Rev.  N.  Thayer, 
M.  Smith,  Esq., 
Benj.F.  Tidd, 
M.  Carleton, 
Mrs.  Carleton. 

74  Ezra  Sawyer, 
Lyman  Moore, 
Jos.  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Whitney. 

75  Brick  Academy. 

76  Town  Hall. 

77  Memorial  Hall. 

78  Old  Whitcomb 

house, 
G.  R.  M.  Whit- 

ington,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Gordon, 
C.  A.  Chicker- 

ing. 

79  Pocket  book 

shop, 

G.  A.  Johnson, 
Atkins  &  Dut- 

ton, 
Tyler  Bigelow, 
Asa  N.  Smith. 

80  Charles  Cobb, 
S.  Whiting,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  DeLoss 

Love,  jr., 

81  H.  Barrett, 
Mrs.  Bradley, 
Miss  Levantia 

Bradley, 
J.  D.  Butler, 
LeRoy   Z.  Col- 
lins. 

82  Henry  C.  Brown. 

83  Solon  Wilder. 

84  Col.  J.  WUson, 
Solon  W.  John- 
son, 

AlmonD.  Gibbs, 

H.  Barrett. 

85  George  Carter, 
Rev.  L.  R.  Paige, 
Henry  Lincoln, 

M.D., 
Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Dana, 
Mrs.  Almira 

Hyde. 

86  Hotel  Lancas- 

ter, 
Mr.  Elder, 
Nath'l  Rand, 
Mr.  Pierce, 
Jos.  Maynard, 
George  Fitch, 
Mr.  Heyward, 
Ira  Thompson, 
Jer.  Moore, 
Elisha  Taf  t, 
Henry  B.  Gow- 

ing,  owner. 

87  Club  house,  for- 

merly a  print- 
in  g  o  ifi  c  e 
down  the  lane ; 
used  as  stu- 
dents' board- 
ing-house, 

Tenants, 

Sam'l  A.  Burns, 

Fred.  Z.  Farns- 
worth, 

E.  J.  Forbush. 

88  Miss  Deborah 

Stearns, 
Chas. A.  Lyman, 
Miss  Lucy  Puf- 
fer. 

89  Blacksmith 

shop. 

90  L.  M.  Harvey, 
John  Eagan, 

91  Henry  C.  Shaw, 
Jas.  McLough- 

lin. 

92  Thos.  Durwin, 

93  Fardy  Dolphin. 

94  Michael  Connor. 

95  J.  Windett,  jr., 
Eben.  Bragg, 
Henry  Hosley. 

,  96  John'Marrah.  . 


97  Tenants, 
Wm.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Nowell, 
James  Watson. 

98  John  Daniels, 

99  Samuel  A.Hast- 

ings, 
Nazarene 

Houghton. 
Jer.  Mitchell. 

100  Michael  Eagan. 

101  Eli  Steam's  old 

carpenter 
shop;  John 
R.  Wyman' s 
house  and 
beer  shop; 
Chas.  Cobb's 
pocket  book 
shop ;  Joseph 
Putney's 
dwelling. 

102  Chas.  Wyman, 
W.  D.Whitney, 
J  onas   M.  Da- 
mon. 

103  John  Tracey. 

104  Wm.  N.  Brown, 
James  Nourse. 

105  Mrs.  Peggy 

Mitchell, 
Mich'l  Murray. 

106  Mr.  Briggs", 
G.W.  Matthews, 

107  James  Watson. 

108  Aug.  Thorning, 
Mrs.  Latan. 

109  James  McEvoy. 

110  Martin  Kelley, 
Martin  Lynch. 

111  Jer.  Moore, 
Jonas  Wheeler, 
Jos.  Fletcher. 

112  Lemuel  D.  Saw- 

yer, 

Daniel  Haverty, 
Widow  Savage, 
Rev.  A.  E.  Law- 
rence, 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Edes, 

113  Samuel  A.  Hast- 

ings, 

Tenants, 

George  A.  John- 
son, 

E.  Carter  Fisher 

114  Brick  store, 
Miss  S.  Brown, 

115  Josiah  Bridge 

and  Charles 
Bridge,  house 
and  store. 
Tenants, 
Nath.  Rand, 
Mrs.  Rand, 
Jer.  Moore. 

116  Wm.  Parks, 
Isaiah  Moore, 
Mr.  Bennett, 
Chris.  Pollard, 
Jno.  W.  Barnes, 

117  G.  K.  Richards, 
Mrs.  Sally  Mal- 
lard, 

Miss  Hannah 
Mallard. 

118  Many  tenants, 
John  Harford, 
Frank  Hadley. 

119  Dr.    J.    L.  S. 

Thompson's 
Drug  store. 

120  Old  store. 
Post  office. 

121  J.  W.  Hunting- 

ton, Esq., 
Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton. 

122  Moses  Smith, 

Esq., 
Rev.  Asa  Pack- 
ard, 

Rev.  Charles 

Packard, 
Samuel  True, 
Jacob  Fisher, 


1 22  Mrs.  Fisher. 

123  Lancaster  bank. 

124  John  Albee. 

125  Wilder  S.Thurs- 

ton, 
G.  Cnnimings, 
Dr.  11.  C.  Keu- 

(Irick. 

126  Merrick  Rice, 

Esq., 
Gay  ton  Pick- 
man, 
Jas.  G.  Carter, 
Peter  T.  Homer, 
Solomon  Carter, 
Rev.  G.  M.  Bar- 
tol. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ken- 

drick, 
Rev.  George  R. 

Leavitt, 
M  r  s.     E.  M. 

Greene. 

127  Rev.  A.  P.  Mar- 

vin. 

128  Rev.   Amos  E. 

Lawrence, 
Rev.  George  M. 
Bartol. 

129  Moses  Carleton, 
Henry  Swift, 
Capt.  Spalding, 
Capt.  E.  Greene, 
Mrs.     E.  M. 

Greene, 
Frank  Brock- 
way, 
Frank  P.  Breed, 
Green-house. 

130  Peter  Green, 
Mr.  WrifCord, 
Moses  Peasley, 
Gilnian  B.  Par- 
ker. 

131  Benj.  Foster, 
Many  occu- 
pants. 

Rebuilt  in  1871, 
by  Wright  S. 
Keyes. 

132  M  r  s.  Solomon 

Carter, 
Tenants. 

133  John  Lyon,  i 
Capt.  Obed  Pul- 

sifer,  : 
Jno.  A.  Haskell, 
Tailor  shop,  20 

or  30  hands, 
Mrs.  Gwynn, 
Josliua  A.  Lane. 

134  John  G.  Chand- 

ler. 

135  Mrs.  L.Whitney. 

136  Old  Joslyn 

place, 
Joslyns  in  suc- 
cession, 
Capt.  Hussey, 
W.J.Whittaker, 
W.  L.  Ward, 
Wm.  H.  McNeil. 

137  Old  Tavern, 

T he  P o p k i n 

hoiise, 
Mr.  Popkin, 
Sani'l  Manning, 

M.D., 
Nath.  Peabody, 

M.D. 

138  0 1  d  Joslyn 

place, 
Joslyn  descend- 
ants, 
Jacob  Sweetzer, 
Mrs.  Sweetzer, 
Tlios.  ]}. Warren, 
Fred.  H.  John- 
son. 

SOUTH  LANCASTER. 

[See  page  724.] 
1  Hoftker  Osgood. 


2  Nath.  Thayer. 
3.  Rev.  T.  Harring- 
ton, 

R  (!  V  .    Dr.    N . 

Thayer. 

4  Joshua.  Fletcher, 
Chas.  T.  Fletclier. 

5  John  Goodwin, 

Esq., 
Eben  Sawyer, 
Luke  Bigelow. 

6  Luke  Rugg, 
John  Deane, 
Jas.  Chandler, 
Tenants, 
Chas.  H.  Wilder 
Alfred  Heald. 

7  Joseph  Sprague, 
Green-houses. 

8  Chas.  H.  Arnold, 
Joseph  Scully, 
Geo.  Michie. 

9  W.  H.  Newman, 
Henry  Miller, 
Mrs.  G.  Howard, 
Walter  H.  Goss, 
Thomas  Hickey. 

10 'G.  Newman, 
Mrs.  L.  Newman, 
W.  H.  Newman, 
Henry  Haskins. 

11  Col.  F.  B.  Fay, 
Mrs.  Fay. 

12  Rev.  J.  Whiting, 
Rev.  A.  Gardner, 
Garrison  house, 
Levi  Willard, 
Mrs.  Wil lard, 
Tim.  Fletcher. 

13  Samuel  Ward, 
Nath.  Chandler, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Ware. 

14  Site  of  Prescott's 

shop, 

15  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears, 
Geo.  A.  Tower, 
Professor   S.  H. 

Tennev, 
G.  F.  Chandler. 
Green-house. 

16  Old  tavern, 
Samuel  Locke, 
Mrs.  Andrews, 
Torrey  Fitch, 
Joseph  Leach, 
Jas.  Wise, 
Wm.  Reed, 
New  house, 
Lucius  Farwell, 
Wm.  A.Kilbourn. 

17  Josiah  Flagg, 
Samuel  Flngg, 
J.  G.  Thurston, 
John  A.  Rice. 

18  Store  of   D.  K. 

Wilder, 
Eliphas  Ballard, 
Mrs.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  J.  Wilder, 
Wm.  G.  Wilder. 

19  Captain  Wild, 
Joseph  Bowers, 
Benjamin  Holt, 
Mrs.  Trowbridge, 
Daniel  Goss. 

20  F.  Plummer, 
George  Fitch, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Fitch. 

21  Charles  Sawver, 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Rob- 

T)ins, 
Wm.  G.  Wilder, 
L.  G.  Cillev, 
Aust  in  I.  IMi(>lps. 

22  Moses  S;i,\vvcr, 
Mrs.  Siillv  (';ise, 
Jos.  I).  MiiMiard, 
R,c  v.      I>.  iNlc.it  s, 
Win.  Wnrrcii. 

23  .l()S(^ph  Bowers, 
T.  BaiuToCI, 

S.  N.  Haskell, 
Miss  C.  Sweetzer, 
(i.  F.  Iliiines. 

24  John  Ballard, 


24  Widow  Ballard, 
Wm.  Ballard, 
F.  Plummer, 
Geoi-ge  Howard, 
Daniel  Howard. 

25  Elias  Sawyer, 
Elijah  Sawyer, 
Ruf  us  Eager. 

26  Rev.  J.  Prentice, 
Israel  Atherton, 

M.D., 
Luke  Rugg, 
Chas.  Humphrey, 
H.  D.  Humphrey. 

27  Stephen  Gray, 
Rufus  Eager, 
Patrick  Burke. 

28  A.  P.  Fairbank. 
28^  Patrick  Dillon. 

29  A.  Houghton, 
Rufus  Maynard. 

30  S.N.  PLaskell, 
MissB.  Golding, 
Michael  Kelley. 

31  Sanford  AYilder, 
Patrick  Golding. 

32  Benj.  Gould, 
John  Rice. 

33  Geo.  W.  Howe, 
Albion  K.  Gibbs, 
George  Weeks. 

34  Geo.  W.  Howe. 

35  George  Stratton. 

36  Elisha  Turner, 
Warren  Wilson, 

37  Elijah  Wilder, 
Col.  John  Wilson, 
John  Swan, 
James  Pitts, 

C.  H.  Lawrence, 
Peter  Gordon. 

38  Old  comb  shop, 
John  Townsend, 
W.  A.  M.  Bailey, 
H.  F.  Hosmer. 

38^-  Leander  Rowel  1. 

39  Old  house  moved 

from  S  a  n  d  y 
Hill;  became 
Leach's  ta  vern, 
Austin  Davis, 
Hoi  lis  B.Woods, 
Other  landlords, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Rice. 

40  Simeon  Bowman, 
S.  H.  Turner. 

41  Silas  Sawyer, 
Anthony  Sawyer, 
Anson  Burton. 

42  S.  Nourse, 
Mrs.  Julia  Fay. 

43  James  Rugg, 
Mrs.     M  o  n  t  - 

gomery. 

44  Tim'y  Fairbank. 

45  Widow  Thurston. 
Peter  Tburston, 
Mrs.  S.  Sawyer. 

46  Joel  AVilder,  jr.. 
Warren  Davis, 
H.ollis  B.  Davis, 
James  Wise, 
Mrs.  Wise. 

47  J.  G.  Thurston, 
Josiah  Flntii;-, 
Sa,imiel  Fhiti'i;-, 
Miss  S;illv  Klagg. 

48  .lolni  I'^uiler, 
M<l\v.  M.  Fuller. 

49  j'elcr  l^'ay, 
Mrs.  Fay, 
Tenants. 

50  Levi  I'riest, 
Mrs.  IT.  Coburn. 

51  Tenants, 

W.  II.  llennesey. 

52  Chas.  Strout, 
Henry  R.  Hagar. 

53  Ceorge  Lowe. 
A.  Ohnsted. 

54  Walter  ('.  Bice. 

55  Sydney  lUitler. 
5(1  Factory    ten  c  - 

ment. 
57  Mark  Barrett. 


58  Ephraim  Fuller, 
Silas  Allen, 
S.  Bancroft, 

58  David  A.  Dean. 

59  Martin  Kelley. 

60  Thomas  Fayliee, 
Mrs.  Fayhee. 

61  Bryan  Golding, 
[north  of  the 

road.] 

62  T.  Killfoil, 

J.  T.  Killfoil. 

63  Michael  Fury. 

64  Mr.  Fairbank, 
Chas.  K.  Barnes. 

65  Mr.  Sawin. 

66  D.  A.  Carter, 
P.  R.  Mansfield, 
Geo.  Sampson. 

67  Elias  Bennett, 
Daniel  Carter, 
Samuel  Carter, 
Dan.  A.  Carter, 
Frank  Carter, 
Porter  J.  Lewis. 

68  Boarding  house. 
Tenement  house, 
Frank  Coughlin, 
Peter  Roake. 

69  Charles  Burdett, 

70  Old  card  factory, 
Asahel  Tower, 
Simeon  Bowman, 
Peter  Joslin, 
Jno.  W.  Damon, 
Widow  Hey- 

ward, 
Wm.  Scrivener, 
Wm.  Wood, 
Julius  Wilder. 

71  Asahel  Tower, 
Benj  Houghton, 
Ephraim  Fuller, 
Henry  Jewell, 
Ezra  Burton. 

72  Peter  Sawyer, 
Thomas  Taylor, 
Tenants, 

G.  W.  WelHng- 
ton. 

Carter  Wilder. 

73  Levi  Green. 
Epliraim  Fuller. 

74  Newton  Sweet, 

H.  N.  Sweet, 
Levi  Green. 

75  John  Bennett, 
John  Edgar  ton. 

76  John  Bennett. 

77  William  Henry. 

78  Nicholson. 

79  Chas.  H.  Wilder. 

79^  Mich'l  Conway. 
C.  D.  Howe, 
David  Snow, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  M. 
Bailey. 

81  Lewis  Priest. 

82  Austin  Davis, 
Eli  riowo. 

83  Mrs.  B.  F.  Rice, 
Alonzo  Ball. 

84  Mrs.  Harris, 
(Miapin  Harris. 

85  IMinard  Wood. 

86  Dores  Kobinson, 
Chas.  E.  I'ahner, 

87  H.  A.  Weston 

88  (leorge  F.  Rich- 

mond. 

89  Dennis  W.  John- 

son, 
W.  W.  Lvman. 

90  Old  Wilder  place, 
David  Wilder, 
Calvin  Wilder, 
Amoa  Wheeler, 
AVright  S.  Keyes, 
Dr.  H.  V.  Stcine, 
II.  B.  Stratton. 

91  Mrs.  C.  S.  Lake. 


OLD  COMMON. 

[See  page  737.] 

1  Dca.  Haven, 
R.  Houghton, 
Hor'e  Faulkner, 
E.  W.  Moore, 
Jas.  Broderick. 

2  Silas  Fairbank, 
John  Davidson. 

3  Haran  Eager, 
Samuel  Eager. 

4  Paul  Faulkner, 
E.  Bathrick, 
Joslma  Freeman. 

5  H.  C.  Harviman. 

6  William  Targett, 
Adrian  Nourse. 

7  Moore, 

8  School-house. 

9  Old  Tavern, 
T.  Whiting, 

T.  Whiting,  jr., 
S.  Jewett, 
Joseph  B.  Moore, 
Third  meeting- 
house. 

10  Gen.  J.  Whiting, 
O.  Carter,  store, 
Mrs.  Stillwell, 
Jon  a.  P.  Nourse, 
J.  A.  Messenger, 
Old  Academy. 

11  Thomas  SafEord, 
Dr.  D.  Goodrich, 
D.  S.  Robertson, 

M.D., 
Miss  A.  Parks, 
Mr.  Woodward, 
Rev.  Marc. Ames. 

12  Abner  Pollard, 
S.  A.  Hastings, 
Orice  King, 
Supt.'s  house. 

13  Old  Store, 
Moses  Emerson, 

 Perry, 

 Boynton, 

Dea.  F.Whitney. 

14  Industrial  school, 

.  No.  4. 

15  Industrial  school. 

No.  1. 

16  Industrial  school, 

No.  2.  . 

17  Chapel. 

18  Levi  Wilder, 
Sir  Robt.  Carnes, 
Sir  F.  Searles, 
Benjamin  Lee, 
Rich.  Cleveland, 
Wm.  Cleveland, 
Joseph  Hiller, 
William  Shaler, 
Madam  Stillwell 
Industrial  school 

No.  3. 

19  Jona.  Wilder, 
Henry  Townsend 
Dr.  Stewart, 
Dr.  Carl  Siedhof 
Industrial  school 

No.  5. 

20  State  barn. 

21  Di-.  Parks'  Ten 

ants, 
John  'l^ivlor, 
Thomas 'Hickey. 

22  Charles  Priest, 
S.  Jewett. 

 Cutting, 

Mrs.  Cutting. 

23  J.  Broderick,  Jr.| 
Jan 

24  John  Ollis. 
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and  next  south  of  John  Moor  on  the  north.  Thomas  Sawyer 
was  next  south  of  Prescott's  home  lot,  the  east  and  west  road 
runninor  between.  This  behis:  settled,  the  most  convenient 
place  for  Prcscott  to  live  would  be  on  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Ware. 
It  would  be  near  the  store ;  moreover,  his  blacksmith  shop, 
where  his  son  Jonathan  is  known  to  have  worked,  was  on 
Frederick  Chandler's  land,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  house  was  near.  Probably  things  remained  in  this 
condition,  till  the  destruction  of  the  town. 

From  that  time  the  Records  are  missing  for  nearly  forty 
years,  or  till  about  1720.  In  the  meantime  the  town  had 
been  again  settled,  and  the  roads  had  been  altered  at  un- 
known dates.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  Ward  corner 
was  fixed  where  it  is  now,  and  the  road  thence  to  the  Sprague 
bridge  placed  substantially  in  its  present  bed. 

The  road  having  been  moved  east,  it  is  supposable  that 
the  store  was  moved  also,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  unrea- 
sonable if  we  locate  it  where  it  is  known  that  a  store  was 
kept  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  is,  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Fay  estate.  Levi  Willard  and  Samuel 
W^ard  had  a  store  there,  it  is  believed,  as  early  as  1768  ;  and 
the  presumption  is  that  they  occupied  an  ancient  site. 

Where  then  was  the  house  of  Prescott,  or  of  his  son,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  town  ?  Perhaps  his  home  was  near  his 
mill  in  Clinton,  but  if  so,  his  son  occupied  the  homestead. 
What  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that  it  was  erected  on  the  old 
spot,  that  is  the  Ward  place  ?  For  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Ward  or  Ware  property  is  not  connected  with  the 
property  on  the  west.  The  dividing  line  is  now,  as  it  was 
at  first,  the  fence  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  the  ravine. 
Here,  or  very  near  this  corner,  was  the  homestead  of  the 
Prescott  family,  who  did  so  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
Lancaster  and  Clinton.  Historians  have  noticed  the  fact  that 
Prescott  came  near  drowning  in  Sudbury  river  when  moving 
his  goods  and  chattels  to  this  place,  and  have  raised  a  query 
in  regard  to  the  change  in  results,  if  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no 
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more.  Then  Col.  Prescott  of  Louisburg  fame,  and  the  other 
Col.  Prescott,  of  Bunker  Hill  renown,  and  judge  Prescott, 
and  Prescott  the  historian  had  never  seen  the  light.  Coming 
to  a  narrower  circle  of  events,  we  may  inquire  what  wonld 
have  been  the  earlier  fortunes  of  Lancaster?  Doubtless  it 
would  have  been  settled,  if  he  had  been  cut  off,  but  his  death 
would  probably  have  retarded  the  settlement,  and  certainly 
would  have  been  a  most  serious  loss.  His  energy,  his  good 
sense,  his  wise  counsel  and  his  undaunted  resolution,  were 
greatly  needed,  and  not  less  his  great  talent  for  business. 
His  store,  his  shop,  his  farm  and  his  mills  connected  him 
with  all  the  enterprise  of  the  new  settlement ;  and  he  was 
also  a  firm  supporter  of  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of 
the  people,  as  his  mind  worked  clear  of  the  notions  of  Dr. 
Child,  and  he  saw  his  way  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
finally  to  unite  with  the  church. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  first  dwelling-house  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Fay  family,  was  built  in  1789-90,  for  the  min- 
ister. Rev.  John  Whiting.  The  histoiy  of  this  honorable 
transaction  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  land  was 
bought  and  the  house  built,  partly  by  the  town  and  partly  by 
subscription,  and  then  made  over  to  the  pastor.  After  his 
tragical  death,  it  was  occupied  by  his  successor.  Rev.  Andrew 
Gardner.  If  not  at  first,  it  Avas  made  into  a  garrison,  and 
guarded  by  one  or  more  flankers  and  sentry  boxes.  This 
was  the  second  "minister's  garrison,"  the  Rowlandson  house 
having  never  been  rebuilt.  Not  far  from  this  spot,  Mr.  Whi- 
ting was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1797,  and  on  this  spot  Mr. 
Gardner  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  his  neighbors,  by 
a  sad  mistake. 

For  some  reason  the  next  minister.  Rev.  John  Prentice^ 
did  not  occupy  this  house.  Perhaps  the  associations  were 
too  sad  for  him,  and  for  his  wife,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Gardner. 
Possibly  the  house,  after  the  necessity  for  a  garrison  had  ceased, 
was  not  so  desirable  as  would  be  one  free  from  a  fort- like  ap- 
pendage.   However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Prentice  lived  on  the 
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site  now  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late  excellent  Dea. 
Humphrey.  Here  he  lived  till  1748,  during  a  long  and  faith- 
ful ministry ;  and  here  lived  the  once  celebrated  Dr.  Israel 
Atherton,  in  a  later  generation.  His  education  was  superior 
to  most  practitioners  at  that  day,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
open  a  house  on  Pine  hill  for  inoculation  for  small-pox,  which 
was  the  precaution  before  vaccination  came  into  vogue. 

Going  back  to  the  Prescott  corner,  now  Mrs.  Ware's,  we 
look  upon  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by  Capt.  Samuel 
Ward  about  fifty-six  years.  The  age  of  this  house  cannot  be 
ascertained.  When  purchased  by  him,  not  far  from  1770,  it 
was  so  old  that  he  hesitated  whether  to  take  it  down,  or  re- 
pair  it.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  often  said  that  he  had  re- 
gretted doing  so  ever  since.  Yet  the  house  is  in  good  repair 
to-day,  thanks  to  the  care  of  himself  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Ware. 
It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  houses  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Square  in  form,  built 
around  an  immense  chimney,  two  stories  and  an  old-fashioned 
Mansard  roof  in  height,  with  such  an  addition  of  L  and  leanto 
as  a  large  hospitality  demanded,  it  suggests  to  the  traveler 
the  thought  that  here  dwells  a  man  of  ample  means  and  liber- 
al housekeeping. 

The  occupant  of  this  ample  mansion  from  1770  to  1826, 
was  a  remarkable  man.  Capt.  Samuel  Ward  was  descended 
from  William  Ward  who  came  from  Ens^land  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  him  came  his  son  Eich- 
ard,  who  married  Mary  Moore  of  Sudbury  in  1661.  He  was 
drowned  there,  March  31,  1666.  He  had  a  son  named  Oba- 
diah,  who  was  married  to  Joanna  Harrinsrton  of  Watertown 
in  1693.  He  settled  in  Worcester  in  1715,  taking  with  him 
his  son  Daniel,  who  was  born  in  1700.  This  Daniel  was  the 
father  of  Samuel  Ward,  who  was  born  in  Worcester,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1739.  The  latter  married  Dolly,  a  daughter  of 
judge  John  Chandler.  Having  no  surviving  children,  he  made 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Dolly  Green,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Chandler, 
his  heir.   Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Chan- 
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dler,  is  the  present  owner  of  the  fine  old  homestead,  which 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  her  good  taste  and  judgment. 
It  was  by  his  intermarriage  with  the  Chandler  family,  that  Capt. 
Ward  became  a  relative  of  his  partner,  Col.  Levi  Willard. 
Young  Ward  entered  the  army  early  in  the  last  French  and 
Indian  war,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  a  private 
in  1756,  but  rose  to  be  adjutant  in  Col.  Abijah  Willard's 
regiment  before  1760.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  in  1759.  and  of  Isle  aux  Noix  and  Montreal 
in  1760.  The  war  being  over,  he  commenced  business  in 
Groton,  but  moved  to  this  town  in  1767 .  Here  he  lived  fifty- 
nine  years,  with  ever  growing  respect  and  esteem,  till  the 
day  of  his  decease,  August  14,  1826,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Ward  is  still  remembered  by  aged  persons,  and  they 
all  unite  in  a  chorus  of  eulogy.  He  was  widely  known  for 
one  in  private  life.  Willard  says  that  "  his  acquaintance  was 
sought  by  all.  No  one  who  ever  knew  him,  though  but 
slightly,  could  forget  him.  His  powers  of  entertainment  were 
never  exhausted  ;  his  hospitality  was  inexhaustible."  If  he 
had  chosen  public  life  he  "  would  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  statesman."  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thaj^er,  who  has  known  the 
greatest  men  of  the  country  during  the  last  forty  years, 
places  Mr.  Ward  in  the  same  grade  of  intellect  and  weight 
of  character.  He  was  a  man  of  Avonderful  sagacity  and 
shrewdness.  Free  from  trick  or  chicanery,  he  had  singu- 
lar success  in  carrying  his  points.  The  anecdote  of  his  tri- 
umph in  a  town  meeting  during.the  revolutionary  war,  will 
be  recalled.  Doubtless  he  sympathized  with  the  royalist 
party  before  actual  hostilities  began,  but  his  foresight  as  well 
as  his  love  of  liberty  early  brought  him  over  to  the  side  of 
the  patriots.  When  men  whom  he  respected  joined  the  king's 
party,  he  stood  firm.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Willard,  in  his 
sketches  of  the  Worcester  bar,  that  Ward  met  judge  Sprague 
in  Boston,  about  the  time  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  find- 
ing him  in  a  doubtful  mood,  advised  him  to  go  homo  and  take 
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his  lot  with  his  patriotic  countrymen.  He  was  a  kind  neigh- 
bor, and  never  failing  in  his  benefactions  to  the  poor. 

An  anecdote  is  told,  which,  true  or  invented,  is  illustra- 
tive of  his  exuberant  hospitality.  Having  at  one  time  his 
house  full  of  company,  he  induced  them,  in  pleasant  ways,  to 
overstay  their  time.  At  length  they  must  (/othe  next  morn- 
ino^.  When  mornins:  came  their  horses  were  found  without 
a  shoe,  and  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  a  tardy  black- 
smith could  replace  the  shoes.  The  good  humor  of  Mr, 
Ward  was  magnetic,  and  his  guests  readily  acquiesced  in 
their  forced  detention. 

The  clergy  were  always  welcome  to  his  bountiful  table. 
On  one  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  of  Harvard,  father 
of  the  "sage  of  Concord,"  was  among  the  guests  at  dinner. 
Amid  the  profusion  of  viands  was  a  little  plate  of  pickerel 
put  on  as  a  side  dish.  Mr.  Emerson  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  into  particulars  minutely  in  his  prayers,  and  being  call- 
ed upon  to  say  grace,  gave  thanks  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  yard,  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  also 
for  the  fishes  of  the  lake  and  stream.  When  he  had  closed, 
Mr.  Ward  pointed  to  the  pickerel  and  with  a  twinkle  of  the 
eye  said  :  "Very  pretty  little  fish,  but  hardly  worth  praying 
about." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
sent  with  his  "  warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
of  Lancaster,"  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  other  notice 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

"  You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  the  charac- 
ter and  manners  of  Captain  Samuel  Ward  of  Lancaster. 

"  The  trait  that  impressed  itself  most  deeply  on  my  memo- 
ry, was  his  moderation,  which,  indeed,  is  the  truest  test  of  a 
well-ordered  mind.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances  ;  but  not 
rich,  nor  desiring  to  become  rich.  He  lived  within  his  in- 
come ;  but  being  of  a  generous  disposition,  very  hospitable, 
and  having  no  surviving  child,  he  was  not  anxious  to  accu- 
mulate property.    Cases  of  private  distress — which  admit- 
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ted  of  relief  —  were  sure  to  be  brought  to  his  notice  ;  and  in 
questions  of  importance  in  the  parish  he  was  always  consult- 
ed. No  one  stood  nearer  than  he  to  Dr.  Thayer,  the  minis- 
ter of  that  day,  whom  he  habitually  visited  on  Sunday 
evenings,  even  in  winter,  no  matter  how  deep  might  be  the 
snow,  nor  how  bitingly  cold  the  winds. 

"He  was  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  of  some 
reading ;  though  not  enough  to  be  called  a  scholar.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  a  Federalist  of  the  old  school,  but 
to  no  one  would  he  utter  a  harsh  word  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent, or  indeed  of  anybody  else.  He  had  an  evenness  of 
temper  that  I  never  once  saw  ruffled. 

"He  was  always  cheerful,  serene  and  contented;  and  as 
he  grew  old,  the  nearer  approach  of  death  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  never  found  fault  with  the  doings  of  providence  j 
and  never  fretted  at  encountering  waywardness  in  his  fellow- 
men.  His  wife  being  a  confirmed  invalid,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  never  failing  respect  and  regard  and  care  for  her, 
shown  during  the  many  long  years  of  her  infirmities ;  and 
his  own  example  formed  the  rule  for  his  household. 

"He  was  a  keen  observer,  quick  in  his  perceptions,  and 
shrewd  in  his  discernment ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  take  to 
heart,  that  there  were  faults  and  imperfections  in  those  who 
were  nearest  to  him.  He  accepted  his  friends  just  as  they 
were  ;  and  no  one  could  perceive  from  his  words  or  man- 
ner that  the  thought  ever  passed  his  mind,  that  they  might 
be  better  than  they  were.  He  delighted  in  a  pleasant  story, 
had  an  endless  fund  of  good-natured  humor,  and  with  a  half 
suppressed  smile  on  his  lips,  he  could  rally  a  friend  on  a 
trait  of  character  or  an  incident ;  but  he  never  uttered  a 
word  that  could  wound. 

"It  was  one  of  his  rules  of  life,  that  it  is  better  to  pre- 
serve one  old  friend  than  to  gain  ten  new  ones.  Another 
was  :  that  confidejice  is  never  to  be  violated  ;  no,  not  even 
of  any  enemy. 
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"  He  took  an  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  when  his  newspaper  came  from  the  mail  or  the  post  rider, 
reeking  with  dampness,  it  went  at  once  into  the  kitchen  to 
be  ironed  on  both  sides  by  a  hot  flatiron,  which  gave  smooth- 
ness to  the  page  and  clearness  to  the  type.  In  the  parlor, 
green  hickory  was  burned  ;  and  to  my  boyish  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  building  up  the  fire 
on  the  broadest  foundation  consistent  with  the  power  of  the 
chimney  to  carry  smoke,  narrowing  upward  to  the  top ;  to 
be  sure  of  a  circulation  of  air  between  every  stick  of  the 
lofty  pile,  an  iron  wedge  would  be  inserted  here  and  there ; 
and  then  the  lambent  flame  curled  through  every  part  of  the 
skilfully  constructed  fabric. 

"  I  will  mention  one  accomplishment,  which  perhaps  no  one 
alive  remembers  but  myself.  He  was  celebrated  in  early 
life  for  possessing  a  most  exquisite  tenor  voice  ;  and  in  his 
later  years  I  have  heard  him  sing  snatches  of  old  songs  in  a 
manner  that  showed  what  must  have  been  its  quality,  in  the 
season  of  its  perfection." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Chandler,  the  successor  of  Capt.  Ward  on 
the  Prescott  corner,  was  also  a  man  of  a  pleasant  humor, 
and  many  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  his  are  reported.  But  as 
the  point  of  these  depends  much  on  tone  of  voice,  and  ges- 
ture, and  surroundings,  they  lose  their  flavor  in  print.  A 
single  specimen  may  be  hazarded.  Lending  his  horse,  one 
day,  to  some  ladies,  he  went  on  in  his  pleasantry  to  specify 
the  bad  points  of  the  animal ;  but,  said  one  of  the  ladies  ; 
"how  is  he  about  stopping?"  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  re- 
ply :    "  Oh,  he  shines  at  that ! "  . 

Crossing  the  road  again  towards  the  east  and  passing  the  site 
of  the  old  store  of  Willard  and  Ward,  and  of  the  garrison- 
house,  under  the  great  elms,  near  the  well  and  pump,  we 
are  in  presence  of  the  stately  mansion  of  Mrs.  Fay,  widow 
of  the  late  Col.  Francis  B.  Fay.  As  this  gentleman  passed 
nearly  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  busy  and  useful  life  in 
this  town,  it  is  fitting  that  a  brief  notice  of  him  should  find 
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a  place  in  this  work.    He  was  bom  in  Southborough,  June 
12,  1793.    As  his  parents  were  in  limited  circumstances,  his 
means  of  education  were  only  such  as  the  schools  of  tliat  early 
day  could  give  one  who  only  attended  a  few  weeks  in  the 
winter  months.  Thirsting  for  knowledge,  he  borrowed  books, 
and  almost  committed  them  to  memory.    He  was  employed 
in  different  families  until  jiis  sixteenth  year,  when  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  country  store .    At  eighteen  he  "  bought  his  time  " 
of  his  father  for  $80,  and  when  he  "  came  of  age,"  had  saved 
$50.    From  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
business  in  his  native  town,  in  Chelsea,  and  in  Boston,  until 
he  had  acquired  a  handsome  property,  and  filled  many  places 
of  public  trust  with  honor.    He  Avas  in  the  retail  line  part  of 
the  time,  and  then  in  wholesale  business,  being  in  the  firm 
of  Fay  &  Farwell,  which  for  a  number  of  years  did  the 
largest  western  produce  commission  business  in  Boston.  Be- 
fore this  he  had  been  deputy  sheriff  of  Worcester  county, 
and  postmaster  of  Southborough  during  the  administrations 
of  Monroe,  Adams  and  Jackson.  He  also  represented  South- 
borough two  years  in  the  legishiture.  He  was  fond  of  military 
exercises  and  associations,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  colonel. 
In  the  years  1834,  1835  and  1840  he  represented  Chelsea,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  mayor,  in  the  general  court.    In  1843 
and  1845  he  was  senator  from  Suffolk  county,  after  which 
he  declined  the  office.    He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852 
to  fill  out  the  term  of  Hon.  Robert  Eantoul,  jr.,  and  after 
settling  in  Lancaster,  was,  in  1868,  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, being  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

It  is  needless  to  state  how  many  banks  and  other  corpo- 
rations he  was  connected  with  as  director  or  president,  for 
which  positions  he  was  much  sought,  as  a  man  of  energy  and 
discretion.  He  was  an  honest,  unpretending  man,  of  simple 
manners,  and  great  kindness  of  heart.  In  1851  he  gave  to 
the  town  of  Southborough  the  sum  of  $500  for  starting  a 
public  library  for  the  young,  on  condition  that  the  town 
should  grant  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose.    The  enter- 
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prise  which  occupied  his  mind  chiefly  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life,  was  the  "  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,"  of  which  he  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  "father." 
In  October,  1854,  Gov.  Emery  Washburn  appointed  him  one 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  select  the  site  and  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  buildings.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  treasurer.  It  was  his  deep  in- 
terest in  this  institution  which  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Lancaster.  His  official  connection  with  the 
school  closed  in  1864,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  faithful  and 
efficient  service. 

As  Col.  Fay  was  honest  in  business,  always  "  paying  one 
hundred  cents  for  a  dollar,"  so  was  he  upright  and  independ- 
ent in  politics.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  at  one  time, 
in  public  meeting,  called  on  to  give  a  pledge  as  the  condition 
of  his  election  to  the  general  court.  He  refused  positively, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  convictions  for  the 
sake  of  office  or  honors  ;  that  public  life  was  not  desirable 
unless  the  office  sought  the  man,  and  left  him  free  to  serve 
the  public  as  an  honorable  and  self-respecting  man.  It  was 
this  course  of  action  which  secured  Col.  Fay  universal  re- 
spect and  confidence. 

It  may  be  added  that  he  was  large-built  and  tall,  with  a 
commanding  appearance.  His  features  were  those  of  a  man 
of  enterprise  and  energy,  and  expressive  of  vigilance,  cau- 
tion and  sincerity.  His  manner  of  speaking  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  gave  Aveight  to  his  words,  in  town  meeting  and 
other  public  bodies. 

Leaving  the  Prescott  corner,  and  going  down  the  west 
side  of  Mahi  street,  at  No.  17  on  the  "Map  of  Villages,"  is 
the  site  of  the  house  and  garrison  of  Thomas  Sawyer.  The 
spot  is  marked  E  on  the  "  Map  of  Central  Lancaster,"  and 
is  northwest  of  the  barn  of  George  A.  Rice.  The  road,  in 
early  times,  Avas  behind  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
present  street.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  "  five  places  " 
which  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1676,  when  the  town 
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was  destroyed.  Willard  could  designate  but  three ;  but 
besides  the  garrisons  at  Prescott's  place  in  Clinton,  at  Mr. 
Rowlandsoii's,  and  on  Wattoquaddoc  hill,  there  was  another 
at  Sawyers  and  still  another  on  the  Neck,  either  near  Dr. 
Thompson's,  or  at  the  John  White  place  ;  probably  the  lat- 
ter. It  will  be  recollected  that  after  the  massacre,  the 
remaining  people,  who  had  neither  fled  nor  been  killed, 
gathered  into  two  garrisons,  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  on  the  south.  These  garrisons  were, 
in  all  probability,  at  the  houses  of  John  White  and  Thomas 
Sawyer.  At  all  events,  the  Sawyer  place  is  historical,  and 
therefore  has  been  designated  on  the  maps.  The  Sawyer 
family  has  become  numerous ;  it  is  widely  scattered  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  furnished  many  enter- 
prising and  eminent  men,  in  the  walks  of  business  and  the 
professions.  Their  specialty  seems  to  have  been  dams,  mills 
and  factories.  Amoni?  the  most  distinofuished  of  the  name 
are  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Easthampton,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Lei- 
cester A.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  of  San  Francisco,  judge  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court.  Others  equally  eminent  bear 
the  name,  but  their  connection  with  the  Lancaster  stock  has 
not  been  traced. 

The  house  near  the  same  spot,  occupied  by  Mr.  Rice,  is 
ancient,  but  was  built  long  after  the  massacre.  In  more  re- 
cent times  it  was  the  home  of  the  Hon.  John  G.  Thurston, 
who  kept  the  largest  store  in  the  county.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  ability  in  business  and  in  public  aflTairs.  Besides 
holding  many  town  offices,  he  was,  during  several  years,  a 
member  of  the  general  court,  either  in  the  house  or  the  sen- 
ate. His  local  influence  was  great.  By  his  large  fund  of 
information,  his  intimacy  with  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
town  older  than  himself,  and  his  hospitable  spirit,  he  was 
very  entertaining. 

Benjamin  Holt  lived  near  the  spot  on  which  the  house  of 
Daniel  Goss  now  stands.    After  long  and  successful  service 
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as  master  of  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Boston,  he  came  here 
to  spend  his  cleclmmg  years.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lowell 
Mason  and  other  composers,  who  did  so  much  to  elevate  the 
science  of  sacred  music  in  our  country.  As  president  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  society,  his  influence  was  extensive ; 
and  this  was  increased  by  his  own  musical  compositions. 

At  No.  21,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Cilley,  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.  D.,  made  his  summer  home,  for  quite  a  term 
of  years.  His  land  extended  back  to  the  road  at  the  foot 
of  George  hill.  Dr.  Robbins  was  highly  esteemed  here  by 
all  classes  of  people.  He  might  properly  be  enrolled  among 
Lancaster  authors. 

The  house  at  the  corner,  No.  39,  on  the  Map  of  Villages, 
formerly  stood  on  Sandy  hill,  about  a  third  of  the  distance 
from  the  brow  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Parker.  It  was  moved 
down  to  its  present  location,  and  made  a  tavern.  Over  the 
L  was  a  dancing  hall.  For  many  years  it  has  been  owned 
by  Mrs.  Rice,  and  the  hall,  until  recently,  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Second  Advent  church.  At  one  time  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  held  meetings  here  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Coming  north  again,  and  turning  into  the  west  road,  at 
No.  16,  the  residence  of  W.  A.  Kilbourn,  we  find  a  site  which 
was  long  occupied  by  a  tavern.  Here  a  Mr.  Andrews,  Tor- 
rey  Fitch,  James  Wise,  and  how  many  others  cannot  be  re- 
called, kept  a  much  patronized  hotel.  Here  also  lived  the 
Locke  family  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  Samuel  Locke 
of  Woburn,  married  Rebecca  Richardson,  in  1730  ;  he  moved 
into  Lancaster  in  1742,  and  bought  the  house  and  lands  of 
John  Buss  for  £1,000.  He  kept  tavern  many  years,  and  his 
house,  says  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  the  Lockes,"  was  a 
"  place  of  resort  for  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  and  where 
the  fathers  of  the  town  were  accommodated  with  their  wines 
and  other  beverages,  if  the  old  account  books  in  my  possession 
are  true."  He  was  a  man  of  "great  business  qualifications, 
and  was  respected  as  an  intelligent  and  honorable  man,"  says 
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the  same  authority.  He  died,  April  13,  1775,  aged  J2,  and 
his  widow  married  Col.  J oseph  Wilder, — not  the  second  judge 
Joseph,  who  died  two  years  before  —  December  27,  1775. 
John  and  Joseph  Locke,  her  sons,  married  two  daughters  of 
Col.  Wilder.  The  most  eminent  son  of  Mr.  Locke,  was  his 
son  Samuel,  whose  early  education  was  guided  by  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Harrington.  Here  he  fitted  for  Harvard  college,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  1769.  He  resigned  in  1773  on  ac- 
count  'of  alleged  "  domestic  infelicities,"  and  returned  to  Sher- 
born,  w^here  he  had  formerly  been  the  minister.  He  was 
respected  by  his  townsmen,  and  his  memory  is  there  held  in 
honor  to  this  day.  From  the  reports  of  John  Adams,  his 
classmate,  and  Pres.  Styles  of  Yale  college,  he  w^as  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  abilities  and  of  prodigious  learning. 

The  ancient  house  occupied  by  the  Locke  family  and  their 
successors  in  the  tavern,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one, 
and  now,  with  all  the  lands  north  to  the  river  and  west  to  the 
back  road,  belongs  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thayer. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  and  coming  towards  the 
Sprague  bridge,  w^e  pass  the  ancient  house  of  Col.  Oliver  Wil- 
der, between  Nos.  5  and  6,  on  the  "  Map  of  the  Villages,"  and 
come  to  No.  2,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thayer.  Between  this 
house  and  the  road,  was  the  very  ancient  house  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrington  and  Dr.  Thayer.  It  was  a  fine  old  house,  in  the 
style  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  its  removal 
to  make  way  for  the  new  and  more  spacious  residence  was 
regretted  by  many  ;  but  by  none  so  much  as  the  present 
owner.  His  purpose  was  to  repair  and  preserve  it,  but  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  was  decayed  beyond  repair,  and  it  was 
reluctantly  taken  down.  A  good  sketch  of  it,  drawn  and 
painted  by  Major  Fabius  Whiting,  is  kept  in  the  new  house, 
and  would  be  an  ornament  to  this  work  if  all  pictures  of 
private  houses  had  not  been  excluded.  The  house  is  in  the 
general  style  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Sprague,  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Vose.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
long  before  Mr.  Harrington  came  to  Lancaster,  but  by  whom 
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is  unknown.  The  splendid  elms  were  set  out  by  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. The  walnut  tree,  near  the  old  well,  stood  but  a  little 
way  from  the  back  door  of  the  house.  In  this  house  was 
reared  the  late  John  Eliot  Thayer,  whose  capacity  for  busi- 
ness placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston. 

Half  way  from  this  locality  to  the  river  was  the  Rowland- 
son  garrison-house.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  just  op- 
posite the  house  of  Mr.  Vose,  was  the  house  of  Hooker 
Osgood,  senior  or  junior,  or  both.  Mr.  Osgood  was  driven 
from  the  site  by  one  of  those  occasional  floods,  like  that  on 
the  eleventh  of  December  last,  which  surpassed  any  remem-^ 
bered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant."  The  cellar,  some  eight  rods 
west  of  the  bridge,  is  not  yet  entirely  filled.  At  one  time 
Hooker  Osgood  lived  nearly  opposite  the  Middle  Cemetery, 
and  perhaps  in  a  house  built  on  the  Rowlandson  or  Kerley 
estate  after  the  burning  and  massacre. 

THE  OLD  COMMON. 

Instead  of  coming  over  the  Sprague  bridge,  and  perambu- 
lating the  Neck  or  Center,  we  will  follow  the  people,  who 
built  their  third  meetins^-house  on  the  Old  Common  in  1705. 
This  now  became  the  center  of  the  town.  Harvard  and  Bol- 
ton still  belonging  to  the  township.  Though  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  many  families  lived  here,  yet  quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  have  been  above  the  average  in  education  and 
respectability.  One  branch  of  the  Wilder  family  had  a  seat 
here  during  several  generations.  The  "  Book  of  the  Wil- 
ders"  supersedes  the  need  of  going  into  the  genealogy  of 
the  family  at  length,  but  a  few  items  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest. Thomas  and  John,  sons  of  the  first  Thomas  Wilder, 
lived  on  the  Old  Common,  and  on  the  land  now  occupied  by 
the  Industrial  School  buildins^s.  The  sons  of  the  second 
Thomas  were  Col.  James  and  the  first  Judge  Joseph.  By 
Gardner,  one  of  the  sons  of  James,  came  many  descendants 
in  Leominster  and  other  places. 
47 
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The  SOUS  of  Joseph,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Commoii 
Pleas  from  1731  to  1757,  were  Thomas,  Andrew,  Joseph  and 
Caleb.  Joseph  was  a  judge  of  the  same  court  as  his  father, 
from  1762  to  1773,  when  he  died.  He  and  Col.  Caleb,  bis 
brother,  were  the  first  who  established  pot  and  pearl  ash 
works  in  America.  Their  place  of  manufacture  was  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Old  Common,  descending  towards  the 
intervale.  Aged  willow  trees  still  mark  the  place.  They 
had  another  establishment  in  Leominster.  Their  brother 
Thomas  settled  in  Leominster,  and  was  captain  of  a  com- 
pany. One  of  his  descendants  was  the  Hon.  Abel  Wilder  of 
Winchendon,  a  model  man. 

Levi  Wilder,  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  began  to  build  the 
Stillwell  house,  so  called,  now  in  ruins  by  fire,  in  1776.  He 
was  the  father  of  Sampson  V.  S.  Wilder. 

John  Wilder's  sons  were  John,  Thomas  and  Ebenezer, 
whose  descendants  are  settled  in  many  towns  and  several 
states.  David  was  a  representative  many  years.  Col.  Wil- 
der of  Sterling  was  another  of  his  stock.  Jonathan,  the 
grandson  of  John,  had  eleven  sons,  of  whom  the  following 
lived  to  man's  estate,  viz.  :  Jonathan,  David,  John,  Luke, 
Cephas,  Prescott,  Lewis,  Henry,  lately  deceased,  and  Fred- 
erick, who  died  much  lamented,  when  young.  Charles  L. 
Wilder  is  of  the  family  of  John.  The  "  Six  Nations  "  of  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  in  former  times,  were  of  the  same 
family. 

Nathaniel,  third  son  of  the  first  Thomas,  lived  on  George 
hill.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1704,  as  was  his  son 
Jonathan  in  1707.  His  son  Ephraim  represented  Lancaster 
in  the  general  court  for  a  number  of  years,  and  died  in  1769, 
aged  94  years.  Col.  Oliver,  the  owner  of  the  South  Lan- 
caster water  power,  was  another  son.  Ephraim  had  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  who  died  in  1770,  aged  68.  He  also  had 
a  son  Ephraim,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  delegates  from 
Worcester  county  who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.    He  lived  in  Sterling.  His 
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wife  was  sister  of  Pres.  Locke.  Deacon  Joel  Wilder  of 
Lancaster,  and  father  of  the  present  aged  citizen  of  the 
same  name,  was  his  son.  Samuel  Locke  Wilder,  Esq.,  of 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  was  another  son  of  Ephraim.  The  Hon. 
Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  whose  honorable 
fame  is  as  extensive  as  the  country,  is  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  aforesaid  Samuel.  The  Rev.  Moses  Hale  Wilder,  author 
of  the  "Book  of  the  Wilders,"  is  a  descendant  of  the  Hon. 
Abel  Wilder  of  Winchendon, 

A  careless  reader  of  our  Town  Records  and  Annals,  will 
often  confound  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  the  younger,  and  Col. 
Joseph  Wilder.  They  were  contemporaries,  and  their  names 
occur  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse  the  reader.  Rarely 
are  they  mentioned  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were,  the 
distinction  would  be  evident.  But  the  evidence  of  their 
separate  identity  accumulates  by  degrees.  Judge  Joseph 
was  the  son  of  the  first  Judge  Joseph.  Col.  Joseph  is  not 
mentioned  in  Willard's  notes  respecting  the  Wilders,  and  it 
is  hard  to  trace  his  connections  in  the  Book  of  the  Wilders. 
But  he  lived  here,  owned  the  Ponakin  mills,  had  a  son 
named  Gardner,  known  as  Major  Gardner  Wilder,  who  own- 
ed the  large  house  on  Ballard  hill,  now  occupied  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Noah  Worcester.  Capt.  John  Maynard 
was  son-in-law  to  the  Major,  and  had  the  mills  in  right  of 
his  wife.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  among  the  signers  of 
the  Church  Covenant  at  the  settle Qient  of  Mr.  Prentice,  in 
1708,  are  the  names  of  two  Joseph  Wilders.  One  of  these 
is  styled  "jr."  This  junior  could  not  have  been  the  second 
judge  Joseph,  because  he  was  born  in  the  year  1708.  Here 
is  room  for  conjecture ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  there  were 
two  Josephs  in  the  time  of  the  first  judge,  and  also  in  the 
time  of  the  second  judge.  Col.  Joseph  carried  on  the  mill 
business  at  Ponakin,  while  a  distant  relative.  Col.  Oliver, 
owned  the  mill  or  mills  at  South  Lancaster. 

Another  family  long  seated  on  the  Old  Common,  bears  the 
name  of  Houghton.    Ralph  Houghton  lived  on  the  Neck; 
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but  the  property  passed  into  other  hands  long  ago.  His 
cousin  John  seems  .to  have  first  settled  in  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  Bolton,  but  not  long  after,  he  made  his  home  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Old  Common.  The  house,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  garrison  at  one  period,  was  in  the  field,  perhaps 
twenty  rods  south  of  the  road,  and  half  way  between  the 
two  roads  which  run  southward  from  the  main  street.  This 
John  is  sometimes  taken  for  John,  son  of  Ralph.  John 
Houghton  was  born  in  Lancaster,  England ;  came  to  this 
place  in  1653,  and  died  in  1684.  The  oldest  inscribed  stone 
in  the  first  burying  yard,  bears  his  name.  The  name  of 
his  wife  was  Beatrix.  His  sons  Avere  Benjamin,  William, 
Robert  and  John,  jr.  The  latter  was  born  a  year  or  two 
before  his  parents  left  the  old  country.  He  held  an  elegant 
pen,  like  Ralph,  his  father's  cousin.  Between  1693  and 
1724  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  court  fourteen  years. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  in  the  town  for 
many  years  after  the  rebuilding.  During  nearly  a  genera- 
tion he  was  a  leading  man,  not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  all 
the  region.  According  to  Mr.  Willard,  who,  as  a  lawyer, 
had  special  means  of  knowing,  he  was  a  very  skilful  con- 
veyancer, and  had  much  employment  in  that  business.  The 
land  for  the  meeting-house,  as  stated  in  a  former  cha^Dter, 
was  given  by  him.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  movement 
which  took  the  place  of  meeting  from  the  spot  where  the 
first  and  second  houses  stood,  to  the  Old  Common.  Fifty 
years  ago  "three  aged  pear  trees,  planted  by  himself,  stood 
in  front  of  the  site  of  his  house."  All  traces  of  house  and 
trees  are  gone.  He  was  aftlicted  with  blindness  in  his  old 
age.  His  death  occurred,  February  3,  1737,  when  he  was 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

His  son  Jacob  was  born  in  1674.  Jacob,  jr.,  in  161)6. 
Abraham,  son  of  the  latter,  was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in 
1815  in  Lcyden,  Vt.  His  son  William  was  born  in  Bolton, 
March  23,  1774,  and  died  in  1863,  aged  eighty-^iiiie.  Seve- 
ral epitaphs  of  this  family  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
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cemeteries.  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Houghton  &  Osgood,  is  a  son  of  the  aforesaid  William. 
Gen.  J.  F.  Houghton,  and  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Houghton,  who 
has  represented  California  in  congress,  are  of  the  Lancaster 
stock.  The  family  has  had  but  few  representatives  in  this 
town,  for  several  generations.  Dea.  Houghton  and  Benjamin 
Houghton,  are  found  often  in  the  Records,  midway  in  our 
history. 

The  laro^e  wooden  house  belons^ino^  to  the  State  school, 
No.  5, — marked  No.  19,  on  the  Map  of  Villages  —  which  is 
the  northeast  building  on  the  grounds,  was  built  by  the  first 
Jonathan  Wilder.  His  son  Jonathan,  father  of  the  late 
Henry,  was  born  there.  It  has  been  handed  down,  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  the  elder  Jonathan,  in  his  early  man- 
hood, sought  the  hand  of  a  damsel  who  was  averse  to  mar- 
riage at  the  time.  He  married  another,  had  children,  and 
lost  his  wife.  His  former  suit  was  then  renewed,  but  de- 
clined for  the  same  reason  as  before.  He  married  a  second 
time,  and  again  was  bereaved.  Then  he  turned  again  to  his 
"first  love,"  who  was  now  past  middle  age.  She  consented, 
and  to  her  surprise,  was  blessed  with  an  heir.  Then  in  due 
time,  came  twins,  causing  increased  wonder.  Finally  she 
bore  triplets,  when  she  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following 
prayer : 

"  0  Lord,  give  me  no  more  by  twos  and  threes, 
But  one  to  time  as  often  as  you  please." 

Jonathan,  jr.,  was  the  "immovable"  man;  but  in  this  re- 
gard was  only  a  fair  representative  of  the  family,  who  were 
characterized  by  an  ancient  wit  of  the  town  as  the  "  wilful 
Wilders."  Firmness,  tenacity,  perseverance  belong  to  them 
as  a  race.  The  late  Henry  Wilder  was  an  intelligent  and 
honorable  man,  but  when  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  could 
not  be  driven  from  his  purpose. 

The  house  passed  from  the  Wilders  into  the  hands  of  Da- 
vid Stewart,  an  intelligent  but  eccentric  Scotchman,  and  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Steuart  Robertson.  After  him  came  Dr.  Sied- 
hof,  the  German,  who  had  a  private  school  several  years. 
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The  property  came  into  possession  of  the  state  when  the  School 
for  Girls  was  established. 

The  Wilder  garrison  was  probably  near  the  "Stillwell 
house,"  so  called,  or  No.  3  of  the  school  buildings,  and 
marked  No.  18  on  the  map.  Here,  as  is  believed,  lived  Col. 
Caleb  and  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  one  or  both,  when  engaged 
in  the  potash  business.  The  great  iron  boiler  used  by  them 
is  now  to  be  seen  by  all  travelers  from  Lancaster  to  Bolton, 
in  the  shape  of  a  watering  trough,  midway  between  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Forbush  and  the  meeting-house. 

The  Still  well  house  was  began,  as  said  above,  by  Levi, 
father  of  Sampson  Wilder,  in  1776.  This  house  has  a  his- 
tory in  connection  with  its  successive  inmates.  Perhaps  no 
one  of  these  has  been  so  widely  or  favorably  known  as  the 
son  of  Levi,  viz.  :  Sampson  V.  S.  Wilder,  who  was  at  one 
time,  consul  general,  and  acting  minister  at  Paris ;  at  an- 
other, one  of  the  greatest  business  men  and  largest  opera- 
tors in  cotton  in  the  country,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
life,  very  prominent  in  all  moral  and  religious  enterprises. 
But  the  interesting  Memoir  of  his  life  and  character,  by  his 
daughter,  precludes  the  need  of  dwelling  upon  his  career  in 
this  place. 

The  house  begun  by  Levi  Wilder,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
American  revolution,  was  bought  by  a  man  named.  Carnes, 
an  Englishman,  who  finished  it.  The  house  was  spacious,  and 
was  well  built  of  brick,  with  good  finish  inside.  There  were 
large  barns,  long  since  removed,  and  a  farmer's  house,  not  far 
from  the  mansion.  The  farm  house,  looking  like  an  old- 
fashioned,  neglected  meeting-house,  now  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  and  is  numbered  8  in  the  Map  of  Villages. 
Carnes  had  a  deer  park,  and  kept  a  pack 'of  hounds.  He 
lived  in  the  style  of  a  well-to-do  Englishman,  and  was  styled, 
in  common  parlance,  "lord  Carnes." 

His  successor  was  Sir  Francis  Searlcs,  another  English- 
man, who  was  a  noted  farmer  and  kept  up  the  English  style 
of  living.   Another  Englishman,  named  Benjamin  Lee,  came 
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after  Sir  Francis.  Otis  Hunt  was  the  manager  of  the  farm 
for  the  next  owners,  and  lived  in  the  farm  house. 

Early  in  this  century  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Cleve- 
land, came  from  Salem,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
old  mansion.  William  Cleveland  was  a  respected  citizen, 
and  represented  the  town  in  the  general  court.  Capt.  Rich- 
ard J.  Cleveland  was  the  celebrated  "captain  Cleveland," 
who  was  in  those  times,  known  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  enterprising  officers  that  ever  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Salem.  He  went  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  of  every  variety,  made  great  ventures  and 
gains,  and  met  with  ruinous  losses.  His  Narrative  in  two 
volumes,  went  through  several  editions,  and  is  still  vital  with 
interest.  Miss  Peabody,  on  a  former  page,  speaks  of  him 
as  a  noble  and  chivalrous  character.  Here  his  three  sons, 
all  bright  with  promise,  were  educated  for  college,  or  for 
business.  One  of  these  sons  fell  from  the  tower  of  the  brick 
church,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead,  but  recovered.  This 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  father,  and  in  a 
letter  written  in  his  old  age,  in  1853,  he  refers  to  the  event 
with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  and  with  touching  gratitude  to 
a  kind  and  fatherly  providence. 

The  brothers  Cleveland  married  sisters,  two  daughters  of 
Major  Joseph  Hiller,  also  of  Salem.  The  major  occupied  the 
house,  with  the  families  of  his  daughters,  several  years. 
There  was  life  in  the  mansion  in  those  days,  as  has  been  well 
set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Miss  Peabody.  Study,  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  training, 
reading  the  best  authors,  music,  a  hospitable  table  and  enter- 
taining conversation,  filled  the  day  and  evening. 

Next  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  William 
Shaler,  Esq.,  a  friend  of  the  Clevelands.  He  had  been  con 
sul  at  Algiers,  and  had  rendered  a  great  service  to  our  sailors 
who  were  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  pirates  on  the  Af- 
rican coast.  He  had  also  been  consul  at  Havana,  and  was  a 
man  of  extensive  information  and  agreeable  manners.  At 
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his  decease  the  property  fell  to  his  sister  who  was  generally 
styled  madam  Stillwell.  She  with  her  family  occupied  the 
house  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  state.  The  fire  which 
ruined  the  house,  was  set  by  two  girls,  members  of  the  school, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1876.  The  blackened  and  broken 
walls  make  a  grand  ruin,  but  the  grounds  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  razing  it  to  its  foundations,  and  still  more  by 
erecting  a  new  building. 

While  Mr.  Shaler  resided  here,  two  other  gentlemen,  with 
consular  title,  became  familiar  with  the  scenery  and  the  so- 
ciety of  Lancaster.  One  was  William  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
formerly  consul  at  Bordeaux,  who  made  his  home  in  the  town  ^ 
for  a  while.  The  other  was  Mr.  Manners,  then  British  con- 
sul at  Boston,  who  sought  a  summer  residence  for  his  family, 
remarking  that  he  was  induced  to  locate  in  Lancaster,  because 
his  government  had  found  that  people  did  not  die  in  this  sa- 
lubrious place.  He  had  in  mind  certain  long-lived  pension- 
ers of  the  British  crown.  Says  a  writer,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  late  Capt.  George  Thurston  :  "  they  passed  several 
summers  here  in  social  intercourse  and  enjoyment,  finding 
ample  means  for  indulging  in  refined  tastes  and  recreations. 
Delightful  drives  were  daily  enjoyed  through  the  cool  and 
shady  groves  which  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  were 
a  constant  theme  of  praise.  The  hills  and  woods  were  ranged 
for  game,  the  Nashua  river  and  our  numerous  well-stored 
ponds,  were  frequently  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  the 
tables  with  substantial  for  a  chowder  party  of  thirty  or  forty 
friends,  who  were  gathered  in  a  delightful  grove  on  the  mar- 
gin of  some  beautiful  pond,  to  do  justice  to  unsurpassed  cook- 
ery, and  sing  the  praises  of  old  Lancaster,  to  whom  nature 
has  been  so  bountiful  in  her  gifts." 

All  these  worthy  and  interesting  families  seem  to  have  been 
a  transient  colony,  rather  than  a  constituent  part  of  the  town. 
Though  they  mingled,  to  some  extent,  in  local  society,  and 
felt  an  interest  in  civil  and  religious  affairs,  yet  they  took  no 
root  here,  and  they  have  no  living  representatives  in  the  town. 
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That  brilliant  society  of  men  and  women, —  officials,  sailors, 
teachers,  scholars,  authors, — have  all  passed  away.  Only  a 
few  still  linger  on  earth,  but  several  of  them  have  made  their 
names  illustrious. 

An  ancient  family,  though  not  among  the  earliest,  was  that 
of  Timothy  Whiting,  Esq.  What  his  relationship  to  the  Rev. 
John  Whiting  was,  is  not  known.  He  came  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  minister,  and  yet  a  long  time  ago.  His 
house  stood  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  Joseph  B.  Moore, 
and  was  a  tavern  so  far  back  that  the  mind  of  no  Lancaster 
man  runneth  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Whiting  became  conspic- 
uous in  town  affairs.  Two  of  his  sons  were  Timothy,  jr. ,  and 
John.  The  former  lived  in  the  hotel,  and  followed  the  call- 
ing of  his  father.  He  was  also  a  prominent  man  in  the  town, 
and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  when  the  mere  holding,  of 
the  office  was  an  honor.  The  other  son,  known  as  Gen. 
John  W^hiting,  owned  and  occupied  the  house, — No.  10 — 
where  John  A.  Messenger  now  resides.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came possessed  of  the  property  known  as  the  Whiting  place, 
next  north  of  the  house  of  Frederick  Johnson,  beyond  the 
old  brick-yard.  It  is  numbered  1  as  the  first  house  in  North 
Village,  and  is  now  owned  by  William  A.  Powers.  Here 
grew  up  his  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  One  became  Gen.  Henry,  and 
another  Maj  or  Fabius  Whiting ,  of  the  regular  army .  Caroline 
Lee,  known  as  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  was  a  very  popular 
author,  in  her  maturity.  The  family  became  widely  scattered 
from  Maine  to  Florida. 

"  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 
Their  graves  are  severed,  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea." 

The  last  surviving  son,  Solon  Whiting,  Esq.,  has  recently 
moved  to  Andover,  and  thus  another  old  family  ceases  to 
have  a  representative  where  the  name  has  been  familiar  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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The  house  and  store  of  Moses  Emerson,  when  he  was 
flourishing  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  traders  in  the  coun- 
ty, was  at  No.  13,  the  last  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  to  Eastwood  Cemetery.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Dea. 
Frederick  Whitney,  and  belongs  to  the  Industrial  School. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  a  man  of  great  size,  growing  corpulent 
with  aoje.  Retirino^  from  mercantile  business,  he  bouo^ht  a 
farm  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  including  the  old  Allen 
place,  now  held  by  Mr.  Currier,  on  the  Clinton  road.  The 
romantic  place  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  called  Emerson's 
Bank,  was  in  his  farm.  He  had  four  wives,  two  of  whom 
were  sisters  of  Moses  Carleton.  Sometimes  he  employed 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  on  his  fixrm  in  the  busy  season  of  the 
year. 

Emerson  was  preceded  as  a  merchant  on  the  Old  Common 
by  Oliver  Carter,  who  built  the  house  No.  13,  which  is  one 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  town.  He  was  a  son  of  one 
of  the  Ephraim  Carters,  of  whom  there  were  several,  named 
after  the  first  settler  bearing  the  name.  Oliver  married 
Emily  Harrington,  granddaughter  of  the  minister.  He  did 
a  large  business  at  No.  13,  and  afterwards  in  the  Whiting 
house,  No.  10,  where  he  used  an  L  part  for  trading.  Here 
he  kept  everything  needful  for  starting  a  family  in  house- 
keeping, and  for  supplying  the  wants  of  a  country  neighbor- 
hood. The  sons  did  honor  to  their  parentage.  Their  names 
are  Horatio,  George,  Timothy  Harrington,  Charles  and 
Richard,  some  of  whom  are  still  living.  During  a  large  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  name  of  Carter  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  annals  of  the  town.  The  Carters  were 
moderators,  selectmen,  delegates  to  the  general  court,  and 
generally  stood  high  in  the  records  of  town  and  church. 
The  sons  of  Oliver  Carter  were  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  here  fifty  years  since.  Other  branches 
of  the  family  will  be  noticed  in  our  Walks. 

Opposite  the  Emerson  store  lived  Dea.  Haven,  at  No.  1, 
and  also  Mr.  Paul  Faulkner,  —  at  No.  4  —  father  of  Horace 
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Faulkner,  formerly  of  Clinton,  but  now  residing  in  Groton. 
He  still  retains  his  connection  with  the  Orthodox  church  in 
Lancaster,  from  cherished  recollections  of  the  past. 

Capt.  Orice  King  was  another  notable  of  the  Old  Com- 
mon. He  was  a  sea  captain,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence. He  lived  on  the  old  Pollard  place,  —  No.  12  — 
named  from  a  respectable  family  which  formerly  resided 
there.  His  house  was  the  one  now  occupied  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Industrial  School.  Capt.  King  was  a  man 
of  public  spirit,  and  was  held  in  esteem.  One  of  the  tombs 
in  the  cemetery  bears  his  name. 

The  house  numbered  11,  and  lately  occupied  by  Rev. 
Marcus  Ames,  was  formerly  the  Safford  house,  where  lived 
Thomas  Safford,  grandfather  of  Charles  Safford.  He  was  a 
man  of  respectability ,  but  was  subject  to  fits  of  mental  aberra- 
tion. Subsequently  the  house  passed  into  the  possession  of 
David  Steuart  Robertson,  whose  remarkable  monument  and 
epitaph  are  noticed  in  the  chapter  about  cemeteries.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  a  scholar,  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  tastes. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  our  republican  institutions  from 
principle,  and  his  preference  for  themwas, perhaps,  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  law  of  entail,  in  the  old  country,  gave  the 
bulk  of  the  family  estate  to  his  eldest  brother.  He  inherited 
only  from  his  mother.  Though  formed  for  society,  and  genial 
with  particular  friends,  yet  he  lived  a  retired  life.  He  had 
however  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  company  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  delighted  to  form  a  party  with  boys  and  girls  for 
a  walk  or  a  pic-nic.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since  his  sud- 
den death,  but  he  is  often  mentioned  kindly  by  surviving 
friends. 

THE  CENTER,   OR  NECK. 

In  early  times  the  present  center  of  the  town  was  called 
the  Neck.  It  did  not  become,  in  fact  or  name,  the  Center, 
until  after  the  incorporation  of  Harvard,  Bolton  and  Leo- 
minster.   In  1743,  the  meeting-house  on  the  Old  Common 
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was  abandoned,  and  the  fourth  house  of  worship  was  erected 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  road,  between  the  houses 
of  A.  E.  Royce  and  Mrs.  Abby  Lane.  It  was  not  until  the 
town  was  a  hundred  years  old  that  the  Center  was  establish- 
ed where  it  ouo:ht  to  have  been  fixed  at  the  beo'innino:.  The 
Neck  with  its  broad  expanse  between  the  north  branch  and 
the  main  river,  is  the  place  pointed  out  by  nature,  for  the 
center  of  the  region  round  about.  The  town  has  suffered 
much  iiy  all  its  material  interests  from  the  mutability  of  its 
center.  If  this  had  been  fixed  at  the  first  settlement,  the 
nucleus  formed  here  would  have  grown,  and  have  been  able 
to  give  unity  and  stability  to  the  town,  without  which  no 
town  can  have  influence  with  other  towns,  or  harmony  with 
itself.  The  main  bond  of  union  in  Lancaster  from  the  be- 
ginning till  the  decease  of  Dr.  Thayer,  was  the  First  church 
and  parish.  Since  then,  as  a  general  fact,  the  want  of  unity 
has  been  aggravated.  Though  there  is  little  antagonism  be- 
tween sects  or  villages,  yet  there  is  a  failure  to  draw  together 
in  favor  of  any  measure  to  promote  the  business  interests 
of  the  town,  or  provide  creditable  edifices  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  Formerly  Lancaster  had  its  judges,  senators, 
sheriffs  and  a  representative  in  congress ;  but  during  forty 
years,  with  brief  exceptions,  the  town  has  had  no  promi- 
nence in  state  or  county.  The  same  spirit  that  prevented 
the  town  becoming  the  center  of  a  county,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  in  this,  discouraged  the  building  of  a  great  railway 
through  the  town  to  Boston,  has  hindered  the  development 
of  natural  advantages,  and  forced  the  enterprising  youth  to 
seek  for  business  in  other  towns  and  states. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  center  had  been  fixed  in  the 
beginning ;  if  the  old  Concord  road  had  been  kept  up  across 
the  Nashua  river  and  intervale  direct  to  Bolton  ;  if  the  road 
which  formerly  went  from  the  Sprague  bridge,  across  the 
intervale,  west  by  north,  and  over  George  hill,  by  Frank 
Taylor's,  to  Sterling  and  Leominster,  had  been  continued ;  if 
the  meeting-house,  stores  and  shops  had  been  permanently 
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located ;  if  the  offer  of  a  shire  or  half-shire  court-house  had 
been  accepted,  the  fortune  of  Lancaster  would  have  been 
secured.  Everything  else  would  have  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Business  of  every  kind  would  have  increased, 
the  great  water  power  would  have  been  utilized ;  railroads 
would  have  secured  direct  connections  with  marts  of  busi- 
ness in  all  directions,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  city  would 
now  cover  this  splendid  site  for  a  capital. 

What  is  lost  cannot  be  recovered,  but  even  now,  if  a  spirit 
of  unity  can  be  developed,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  can 
be  induced  to  combine  in  useful  enterprises,  Lancaster  can 
at  least  keep  pace  with  the  growing  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
If  not,  it  must,  by  degrees,  take  a  lower  relative  rank,  until 
its  children  can  only  take  pride  in  its  past  history.  These 
lines  are  not  written  for  the  sake  of  reproach,  but  in  the 
hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  may  be  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  uniting  in  every  feasible  measure  to  pro- 
mote all  the  interests  of  this  fair  and  noble  heritage. 

But  we  must  resume  our  walk,  and  for  convenience,  will 
begin  at  the  minister's  lot  of  land,  which  lay  in  front  of 
Charles  L,  Wilder s  house.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  North  river,  east  by  the  Penacook,  part  of  the  way,  and 
by  Knight's  pasture,  west  by  the  land  of  Richard  Smith,  and 
north  by  east,  by  the  Concord  road,  or  Willard  Avenue. 
The  west  line-fence  which  was  between  the  Rowlandson  and 
Smith  lots,  stood  where  the  present  fence  stands.  In  the 
minister's  lot  were  thirty-nine  acres  ;  thirteen  of  upland  and 
twenty-six  of  intervale.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  belonged  to  Ralph  Houghton.  The  minister's  son, 
Joseph,  sold  the  land  to  Philip  Goss  of  Boston,  merchant, 
in  1687.  The  lot  west  belonged  to  Lawrence  Waters,  and 
reached  to  the  North  river,  but  he  sold  a  part  of  it  to  good- 
man  Hall,  after  having  built  a  house  upon  it.  The  line  be- 
tween Hall  and  Waters  cannot  be  defined  on  paper,  but 
Waters  still  held  the  part  near  the  river,  including  the  site 
of  Mr.  Vose,  Mr.  Symmes,  and  some  others.    Hall  sold  to 
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Richard  Smith;  he  to  Mr.  John  Tinker,  merchant,  and  he 
to  Major  Simon  Willard  when  that  Christian  soldier  settled 
in  the  town.  In  1673,  having  moved  to  Nonacoicut,  now 
Ayer,  he  sold  to  his  son-in-law,  Cyprian  Stevens.  Philip 
and  elohn  Goss  were  the  next  owners,  in  1714;  they  sold 
the  place  the  same  year  to  Simon,  son  of  Cyprian  Stevens. 
The  next  purchaser  was  Simon  Stone,  Avho  sold,  in  1726,  to 
Col.  Samuel  Willard,  grandson  of  the  valiant  major.  From 
that  time  till  the  death  of  the  first  wife  of  the  late  Henry 
Wilder,  excepting  the  interval  when  the  estate  was  confis- 
cated, this  property  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Wil- 
lard family.  Through  Mr.  Wilder  it  goes  into  the  ownership 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Society. 

Nothing  more  needs  to  be  said  of  the  Willards  who  for- 
merly lived  on  the  avenue,  but  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  to  three  of  the  children  of  Col.  Abijah  Willard,  who 
occupied  the  homestead  after  the  revolution,  the  property 
having  been  purchased  of  the  government.  These  children 
were  Samuel  Willard,  Mrs.  Dea.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Goodhue.  The  son  was  born  in  1759,  and  died  in  this  town 
in  1856,  aged  ninety-seven.  The  second,  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Wales,  was  an  excellent  woman,  whose  memory 
is  still  fragrant,  though  she  died  in  1822.  The  youngest 
child  was  Anna,  born  August  20,  1763,  and  baptised  the  day 
followinsr.  In  November,  1804,  she  was  married  to  Hon. 
Benjamin  Goodhue,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Salem,  and 
one  of  the  first  senators  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  great  influence.  His 
death  in  1814  was  probably  the  occasion  of  her  returniug  to 
Lancaster,  where  she  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
less  eighteen  days.  These  three  children  of  Abijah  Willard 
were  born  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Sewell  Day.  Two 
of  them,  Samuel  and  Anna,  lived  in  the  same  house  in  their 
later  years,  and  there  breathed  their  last.  It  was  written  of 
Samuel  Willard,  in  1854,  that  though  in  his  ninety-fifth  year, 
he  was  in  the  "full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  faculties."  He 
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still  wielded  a  "  pen  readily  and  with  vigor,"  and  sought  enjoy- 
ment in  society,  reading  or  a  game  of  whist.  The  same  writer 
—  Mr.  George  Thurston  —  speaks  of  Mrs.  Goodhue  in 
these  words,  when  she  was  in  her  ninety-first  year  :  "  She 
retains  her  youthfulness,  and  all  her  faculties,  except  hear- 
ing, to  a  remarkable  degree.  Her  beautiful  auburn  hair  re- 
mains unsilvered ;  she  is  still  an  interesting  correspondent, 
and  her  chirography  is  round  and  fair,  —  almost  unchanged 
in  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Her  eyesight  remains  perfect, 
and  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  her  needle  work  and 
embroidery  are  not  unfrequently  presented  to  her  friends." 
She  was  "always  cheerful  and  fond  of  society,"  and  in  her 
conduct  an  "exemplification  of  all  the  Christian  virtues." 

Mrs.  Goodhue  is  still  remembered  by  many  who  knew  her 
in  her  "  green  old  age,"  and  they  all  speak  of  her  in  terms  of 
admiration.  She  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  great  effi- 
ciency in  her  home,  and  in  society.  The  poor  found  in  her  a 
sympathizing  neighbor,  and  it  was  her  pleasure  to  do  kindly 
things  for  her  friends.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  her,  wrote  in  1858,  just  after  her  decease, 
as  follows  :  "  her  life  was  on  the  whole  eminently  happy. 
It  was  made  so  by  a  cheerful,  affectionate  temperament;  by 
great  good  sense  ;  by  unwavering  Christian  faith ;  never 
murmuring  or  complaining,  but  placing  herself  in  position  on 
the  bright  side  of  events  ;  always  endeavoring  to  do  her  duty 
in  her  sphere,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all 
with  whom  she  was  in  any  way  connected.  Hence  she  ac- 
quired Hroops  of  friends,'  who  were  always  welcome  to  her 
hospitable  mansion,  and  never  left  without  an  increase  of 
esteem  and  loving  regard.  Her  presence  was  a  benediction, 
while  her  winning  smile  revealed  the  beauty  of  the  spirit 
within."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such  women, —  inherit- 
ing the  strength  and  beauty,  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of 
the  old  Puritan  stock  —  once  walked  these  streets,  and  looked 
upon  this  scenery.  Though  they  pass  on  to  brighter  scenes, 
they  leave  a  benediction  to  all  coming  time.    The  air  seems 
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more  fragrant,  the  verdure  more  vivid,  and  the  blue  of  the 
arch  above  us  more  full  of  the  love  of  God. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Willard  house  is  not  on  the 
original  lot  of  Mr,  Rowlandson,  as  that  was  south  or  east  of 
the  road.  Major  Willard  lived  on  what  was  the  lot  of  Ed- 
ward Breck,  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  bought  it  as  a 
better  site  for  a  house  than  could  be  found  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street.  The  major  had  large  possessions  in  other 
parts  Qf  the  old  and  undivided  town. 

The  Waters  place  lay  along  the  east  side  of  North  river, 
above  and  below  the  Sprague  bridge.  His  line  on  the  east, 
ran  from  near  the  west  line  of  the  Henry  Wilder  garden, 
south  by  west  to  the  river,  which  it  reached  somewhere  be- 
hind the  house  of  James  Chandler.  We  will  not  stop  here 
except  to  pay  a  tribute  of  deserved  respect  to  a  citizen  who 
came  to  Lancaster  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
Waters  began  to  plant  and  sow  his  beautiful  intervale  and 
upland.  The  Hon.  John  Sprague  was  a  citizen  of  the  town 
from  September  1,  1770,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1800.  He  was  born  in  Eochester,  Plymouth  county, 
July  2,  1740.  His  ancestry  was  highly  respectable  on  the 
side  of  both  father  and  mother.  The  latter  was  descended 
from  Elizabeth,  sister  of  admiral  Penn,  one  of  Cromwell's 
indomitable  captains.  Mr.  Spnigue  graduated  with  honor, 
at  Cambridge,  in  1765.  He  taught  for  some  months,  and 
then  studied  physic  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession  ; 
but  in  May,  1766,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Col. 
James  Putnam,  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  Worcester.  Two 
years  later  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  After  a  few  years'  experience  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  Keene,  N.  H.,  he  came  to  Lancaster  in  1770,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Abel  Willard,  Esq.,  a  counsel- 
lor at  law,  of  good  repute  in  his  profession,  and  as  a  peace- 
maker among  his  townsmen.  In  1772  he  was  married  to 
Katharine,  ninth  daughter  of  Richard  Foster,  Esq.,  sheriff  of 
Middlesex  county.  By  her  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
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His  practice  soon  became  extensive,  but  was  broken  up  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  when  private  questions  gave  way  to  the 
mighty  quarrel  with  the  mother  country.  At  this  time  he 
bought  a  small  farm,  and  labored  upon  it  with  his  own  hands. 
He  put  off  his  "  linen  and  ruffles  and  other  appropriate  ha- 
biliments, and  assumed  the  garments  of  labor,  which  were 
then  the  checked  shirt  and  trowsers."  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Willard,  from  whom  this  notice  is  drawn.  After  the 
war  legal  business  revived,  and  Mr.  Sprague  rose  by  degrees 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  "  safe,  discerning  and  upright 
counsellors"  in  the  state.  Though  not  eloquent,  he  was  an 
impressive  and  convincing  advocate.  He  divided  the  busi- 
ness, the  profits  and  the  honors  of  his  profession  with  such 
lawyers  as  Gov.  Strong  and  Judge  Strong,  of  Northampton, 
and  the  first  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester.  His  practice 
reached  into  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  into  Middlesex, 
Worcester  and  Hampshire  counties. 

In  town  affairs  he  took  commendable  interest,  and  was  a 
safe  adviser  and  faithful  officer.  He  was  frequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  court,  in  the  house  or  the  senate  ;  in  1786 
he  was  chosen  by  the  government  as  the  law  adviser  of  Gen. 
Lincoln,  when  sent  with  military  force  to  suppress  the  Shay's 
rebellion ;  and  in  1788  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
ratifying  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  town 
was  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  and  through  a  ^committee 
instructed  him  to  vote  against  it,  yet  leaving  him  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion.  But  he  looked  at  the  subject  with 
the  eye  of  a  statesman,  rose  above  popular  clamor  and  local 
prejudice,  and  gave  his  vote  for  the  ratification,  though  only 
six  other  delegates  from  the  county  voted  with  him. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county, 
but  having  reduced  the  administration  of  the  office,  (which 
had  become  subject  to  irregularities,)  to  order  and  system, 
he  resigned  in  1792.  Renewing  and  enlarging  his  practice, 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  Worcester  county  in  1798,  in  which  station  he  presided 
with  honor  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
48 
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Though  a  lawyer,  he  was  not  a  fomenter  of  litigation  ;  but 
rather  a  lover  of  peace.  In  him  was  mingled  a  high  sense 
of  justice  and  a  happy  faculty  for  reconciling  jarring  incli- 
nations and  discordant  wills.  On  this  account  he  was  often 
employed  as  a  referee  or  arbitrator,  before  he  was  elevated 
to  the  bench. 

In  his  time  there  were  no  law  schools,  and  candidates  for 
the  bar  studied  under  the  eye  of  eminent  practitioners.  Judge 
.  Sprague  had  man}^  such  young  gentlemen  in  his  office  in  the 
course  of  his  public  life.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  citi- 
zen of  Lancaster,  in  all  its  generations,  has  surpassed  Judge 
Sprague  in  the  combination  of  elements  which  make  a  great, 
useful  and  honorable  man. 

The  words  of  Willard  may  be  quoted  in  conclusion.  "  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  faithful  and  affectionate  ;  a  good 
neighbor,  unostentatious  in  his  professions  of  friendship,  but 
manifested  his  sincerity  by  kindness  and  beneficence,  and 
untiring  efforts  to  do  good.  He  was  a  lover  of  order,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  promote  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
town.  His  charities,  hospitality  and  benevolence  are  by 
many  still  remembered.  The  writer  —  Mr.  W.  —  of  this 
memoir,  who  was  his  neighbor,  and  by  his  desire  by  his  bed- 
side the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life,  witnessed  his 
calmness  and  resignation  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  his 
faith  in  Him  who  giveth  the  victory."  On  his  grave- stone 
are  the  words  of  the  Saviour  :  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

The  house  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Vose,  —  No.  65 
—  and  for  several  years  till  recently,  by  Eev.  Alfred  Emer- 
son, who  married  a  granddaughter,  was  built  for  Judge 
Sprague  by  Eli  Stearns  and  Jonatluin  Whitney,  thorough- 
bred carpenters.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
better  kind  of  dwellings  erected  here  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  well  built  and  very  spacious,  witli 
considerable  of  the  old-fashioned  carving  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  amenity  of  ancient  interiors.    Dr.  Dwight,  president 
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of  Yale  College,  in  his  travels  through  New  England,  went 
through  this  town  near  the  opening  of  this  century,  and  he 
probably  had  in  his  mind  such  people  as  Judge  Sprague,  Mrs. 
Goodhue,  Dr.  Thayer,  Capt.  Ward,  and  others  of  that  stamp, 
and  such  mansions  as  the  houses  of  Levi  Wilder,  and  the 
Stillwell  house  on  the  Old  Common ;  the  houses  of  Daniel 
Bemis,  built  by  Judge  Sprague,  and  sold  to  Hon.  Daniel 
Waldo,  of  Worcester,  who  lived  here  a  few  years,  Mrs. 
Goodhue,  Mrs.  Carleton,  Major  Rice, — Mrs.  Greene's — and 
Judge  Sprague  in  the  Center,  and  those  of  Dr.  Thayer,  Capt. 
Ward,  and  one  now  gone.  Dr.  Atherton,  in  South  Lancaster, 
when  he  wTote  as  follows  :  "Lancaster  is  a  beautiful  town- 
ship. The  surface  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  even  elegant. 
It  consists  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  finely  insterspersed 
with  groves  and  orchards,  and  a  succession  of  intervales. 
The  houses  in  Lancaster  are,  in  many  instances,  very  good ; 
and  appear  obviously  to  be  the  habitations  of  gentlemen. 
A  greater  degree  of  taste  is  conspicuous  than  in  various 
other  places,  where  the  buildings  are  equally  expensive.  A 
number  of  polished  people  have  always  resided  here ;  and 
the  inhabitants  at  large  have  been  distinguished  for  industry, 
sobriety  and  good  order." 

The  house  of  Mr.  Royce,  though  recent,  stands  on  an 
ancient  site,  and  an  old  well  was  found  on  the  premises 
when  the  house  was  erected,  in  1833.  Richard  Linton  was 
probably  the  first  owner,  because  his  lot  extended  from  the 
road  which  was  then  west  of  the  present  house,  to  the  Pena- 
cook  river,  before  it  was  divided  in  half  with  Ralph  Hough- 
ton. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Robert  Breck,  whose 
lot  extended  along  the  road  west  of  the  town  hall,  was  the 
next  owner.  The  horse  sheds  behind  the  meeting-house, 
reached  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Royce,  along  the  bank,  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Lane,  and  perhaps  beyond.  The  Royce 
house  was  built  by  Elias  Danforth.  He  sold  to  Capt.  John 
H.  Shaw,  a  retired  ship-master  who  became  a  public-spirited 
citizen.    He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  pleasant  manners, 
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but  being  a  democrat,  and  finding  the  whiggish  temper  of 
the  place  too  hot  for  him,  sought  more  congenial  society. 
George  Dodge,  the  merchant,  came  next,  and  with  his  family, 
filled  the  house  with  life.  More  recently  Gen.  Joseph  Stevens 
purchased  the  house  and  farm,  and  made  it  the  abode  of 
taste  and  hospitality.  Mr.  Royce  came  into  possession  two 
or  three  years  since.  It  has  been  the  summer  home,  the  last 
two  years,  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Eastburn. 

The'  orisfin  of  Mrs.  Carleton's  house  has  not  been  traced 
by  the  writer.  It  is  certainly  very  ancient,  though  well  pre- 
served. It  was  an  old  house  when  Mr.  Thayer  moved  into 
it,  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  1793.  Moses  Smith, 
Esq.,  lived  here  at  one  time.  It  has  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
Tidd,  Mr.  Carleton,  and  Mrs.  Carleton,  the  widow  of  both, 
a  long  term  of  years. 

The  "Homer  house,"  so  called,  and  by  several  other 
names,  —  No.  126  —  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Elmina  Greene,  was 
erected  near  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Major  Rice,  a 
lawyer,  built  and  occupied  it,  but  failing  to  persuade  the 
young  lady  for  whom  it  was  made,  to  grace  it  as  his  wife, 
he  finally  sold  it  and  left  town.  The  house  was  considered 
the  best  in  the  county,  as  before  stated,  and  is  still  in  good 
condition.  It  has  had  many  owners,  and  more  occupants. 
A  Mr.  Pickman,  of  Salem,  bought  it,  and  his  son  Gayton 
occupied  it.  Hon.  James  G.  Carter  dwelt  there  many  years, 
when  it  was  owned  by  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  Asa  Packard. 
Dinner  parties  and  musical  parties  were  entertained  there  in 
those  days.  The  arched  "  blue  room  "  was  called  the  music 
room.  Peter  T.  Homer,  of  Boston,  was  another  owner,  who 
occupied  it  several  years.  Jonathan  Forbusli  then  purchas- 
ed it,  but  still  resided  at  his  mansion  in  Bolton.  Among 
his  tenants  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Bartol,  Leavitt, 
Marvin  and  Dr.  li.  C.  Kcndrick. 

Another  occupant  Avas  Solomon  Carter,  son  of  one  of  the 
Ephraim  Carters .  The  father  lived  at  the  Frank  Taylor  place , 
.where  a  tannery  was  once  worked  by  a  Carter  in  early  times. 
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The  children  of  this  Solomon,  who  lived  in  the  Homer  house, 
and  at  other  places,  were  Solomon,  of  Boston,  William,  of 
Chicago,  George  P.,  of  Cambridge,  and  James  Cooledge,  of 
New  York,  a  lawyer  who  has  achieved  wealth  and  eminence 
in  his  profession.  The  daughters  were  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
tha, wives  of  Dr.  Wellington,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Abby 
Lane.  Their  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Dea.  Samuel 
White,  and  Rev.  James  C.  White,  a  minister  of  ability  and 
earnest  devotion  to  his  work,  now  residing  in  Cincinnati.  She 
is  spoken  of  as  an  "  excellent  woman."  The  father  was  kind 
to  everybody,  but  not  attentive  to  his  own  interests.  Such 
men  do  not  accumulate  property,  but  are  held  in  kind  remem- 
brance. 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Carter  has  been  referred  to  so  often 
in  the  course  of  this  work  as  to  anticipate  what  might  find  a 
place  in  a  regular  biography.  He  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  great  versatility.  He  seemed  qualified  to  serve  the 
public  in  many  ways,  and  was  much  in  public  life.  There 
was  scarcely  any  position  in  the  state  which,  at  one  time,  did 
not  seem  within  his  reach.  But  the  commonwealth  has  more 
men  of^mark  than  places,  and  the  ablest  do  not  always  reach 
the  highest  posts.  Mr.  Carter  left  Lancaster  about  1849,  and 
when  fortune  appeared  to  be  smiling  upon  him  benignantly, 
he  suddenly  died  in  Chicago. 

We  pass  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  only  stopping  to 
say  that  the  plan  of  it  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  come  to  the 
"  old  Wrifford house," — No.  130 — back  of  the  house  of  Frank 
P.  Breed.  Li  ancient  times  the  road  ran  there,  and  there  were 
houses  at  Nos.  135  and  137.  Wrifford  was  a  famous  writing 
master,  and  for  a  long  time  his  system  was  in  vogue.  The 
house  was  removed  many  years  ago  to  Greenbush,  where  it  is 
now  occupied  by  Michael  Burke.  Many  families  have  lived 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Breed, — No.  129 — but  it  was  longest 
in  possession  of  the  late  Ezra  Greene,  and  after  his  death, 
of  Mrs.  Elmina  M.  Greene  and  her  family. 
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No.  137,  now  the  bam  of  William  H.  McNeil,  was  once  a 
tavern,  and  long  time  a  private  dwelling.  Here  lived  Peter 
Green,  town  treasurer  many  years,  and  a  man  of  sense  and 
humor.  At  one  time,  before  Sterling  was  set  off,  the  people 
in  that  part  of  the  town,  among  other  eccentric  things,  ral- 
lied at  a  town  meeting,  and  voted  that  the  minister,  Mr. 
Harrington,  should  preach  three  or  four  Sundays  in  succession 
there,  leaving  the  meeting-house  here  to  be  closed.  Peter 
Green  had  not  heard  of  this  until  the  pastor  announced  from 
the  pulpit,  when  he  spoke  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  around 
him  :  "  Ah,  ha  !  that's  right ;  they  need  preaching  over  there, 
give  it  to  'em  hot."  After  Green,  but  in  what  order  need 
not  be  stated,  came  Dr.  Manning  and  Dr.  Peabody,  father 
of  the  three  celebrated  daughters.  They  were  here  in  1820, 
and  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

The  house  of  Frederick  Johnson, — -138  —  is  ancient,  and 
probably  was  built  by  a  Joslyn  of  the  second  or  third  gen- 
eration. Jacob  Sweetser,  a  man  of  property  and  standing, 
owned  the  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  century ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Capt.  Thomas  B.  Warren,  who  set  up  a  bakery 
between  the  house  and  road,  nearly  forty  years  since. 

Passing  over  to  Lane's  crossing  we  are  at  the  lower  end 
of  "Phelps'  street,"  as  the  Harvard  road  was  sometimes 
called,  because  several  families  of  that  name  lived  on  the  road 
from  the  corner  to  the  top  of  Ponakin  hill.  The  Lanes,  Dea. 
Jonas,  and  his  son,  Capt.  Anthony, —  Nos.  25  and  31 — gave 
an  importance  to  the  locality  during  two  generations.  They 
were  both  men  of  enterprise  and  influence,  in  town,  parish 
and  church  affairs.  Across  the  raih'oad,  at  No.  30,  the  house 
of  Emery  White,  we  find  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
town,  though  the  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  fixed.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  Mr.  White  remembers  a 
woman  who  was  very  aged,  when  he  was  a  boy,  who  said  that 
it  was  an  old  house  when  she  was  a  girl.  Eighty  or  ninety 
years  ago  it  was  occupied  by  Robert  Townscnd,  a  shrewd  but 
eccentric  man,  of  whom  many  anecdotes  were  formerly  told. 
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He  had  a  brick-yard,  and  built  the  Lancaster  House.  He  was 
deputy  sheriff  at  one  time,  and  held  other  employments. 
One  of  his  interesting  daughters  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  schoolmaster  so  kindly  mentioned  on  a  former 
page  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beman.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Hon. 
Giles  H.  Whitney,  of  Winchendon. 

The  house  of  Samuel  B.  Damon  is  not  one  of  the  very 
ancient  ones  of  the  town,  and  yet  it  is  old,  as  it  was  built  by 
Eli  Stearns,  an  active  man  here  seventy  or  eighty  years  since. 
As  he  was  a  carpenter  who  had  served  a  seven  years  apprentice- 
ship, and  knew  the  whole  trade,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  he 
made  thorough  work  in  a  house  erected  for  his  own  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Stearns  filled  a  prominent  place  in  town  and  par- 
ish, besides  his  figure  as  a  man  of  business. 

The  house  of  Nathaniel  C.  Hawkins, —  16  —  is  among  the 
most  ancient  in  the  town.  Willam  S.  Locke,  who  was  born 
in  the  house  the  year  his  father  Major  Jonathan  Locke 
moved  into  the  town,  thinks  that  this  is  the  oldest,  and  even 
conjectures  that  it  was  built  before  the  massacre,  and  was 
the  solitary  dwelling  left  by  the  Indians,  where  Mr.  Hoar, 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  two  Indians  staid  over  night,  after  her 
ransom.  Her  words  are  :  "  about  the  sun's  going  down,  Mr. 
Hoar,  myself  and  the  two  Indians  came  to  Lancaster,  and  a 
solemn  sight  it  was  to  me.  There  had  I  lived  many  com- 
fortable years  among  my  relations  and  neighbors,  and  now 
not  one  Christian  to  be  seen,  or  one  house  left  standing. 
We  went  on  to  a  farm  house  that  was  yet  standing,  where 
we  lay  all  night ;  and  a  comfortable  lodging  we  had,  though 
nothing  but  straw  to  lie  on.  The  Lord  preserved  us  in 
safety  that  night,  and  raised  us  up  again  in  the  morning,  and 
carried  us  along,  that  before  noon  we  came  to  Concord." 
The  position  of  the  "farm  house"  well  suits  the  words,  be- 
cause it  is  hardly  supposable  that  if  it  had  been  east  of  the 
river,  she  would  have  spoken  of  it  in  such  terms.  In  old 
times  there  was  a  rope  hanging  from  the  roof-tree,  and 
reaching  to  a  well  in  the  cellar,  enabling  the  family  to  get 
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water  if  besieged  by  an  enemy.  These  are  plausible  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  house  may  be  the  lone  survivor  of  all 
that  stood  here  in  June,  1G76  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  believe  that  tradition,  and  even  authentic 
histoiy  would  not  have  preserved  the  fact. 

However  the  house  is  very  old,  and  yet  is  in  good  repair. 
It  has  passed  through  many  hands,  and  may  outlast  many 
recent  and  more  showy  dwellings.  The  builder  and  first 
owner  is  not  known.  As  John  White  and  his  immediate 
successors  were  the  very  early  proprietors,  it  is  at  least  sup- 
posable  that  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  family.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  blacksmith 
shop  was  once  on  the  land  northeast  of  the  house.  One  or 
more  of  the  early  Whites  carried  on  the  trade.  It  is  true 
that  William  and  John  Lewis,  at  first,  owned  the  two  lots 
next  north  of  John  White's,  but  in  time  he  became  owner 
of  these  and  several  others  farther  north. 

But  leaving  conjecture  it  is  known  that  the  house  was 
used  as  a  tavern  fur  back  in  the  hist  century,  and  probably 
at  an  earlier  date.  All  travel  from  the  north  and  west,  in 
those  times,  went  down  the  Neck  road  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Penacook,  and  thence  to  Groton,  or  to  Bolton,  Concord, 
and  so  on  to  Boston.  The  road  was  a  thoroughfare  down 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  old  tavern 
was  the  home  of  old-time  travelers.  Families  by  the  name 
of  Jones,  Hildreth,  and  others  have  lived  here,  and  the 
bridge  below  the  house  went  by  their  names,  as  well  as 
by  the  name  of  White,  earlier,  and  of  Locke  and  Hawkins, 
in  recent  years. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  at  No.  14,  is  the  Wyman 
place,  where  Nathaniel  Wyman  settled  when  he  came  from 
Woburn  to  Lancaster  in  1742.  He  was  son  of  Benjamin 
and  grandson  of  Francis  Wyman.  The  latter  died  in  1699, 
aged  82  ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  born  in  England. 
His  great  grandson  Nathaniel,  was  born,  January  26,  1719, 
the  tenth  in  a  family  of  fifteen  children.    One  of  his  sons 
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named  Benjamin,  was  born,  September  21,  1765,  in  Lancas- 
ter. He  lived  to  1826,  and  was  for  many  years  in  public 
service  as  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor,  selectman,  representa- 
tive and  deacon  of  the  First  church.  Besides  fjirming,  he 
did  much  work  as  a  surveyor,  thongh  not  a  man  of  robust 
constitution.  He  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem. 
His  sons  Charles  and  Nathaniel  have  perpetuated  the  family 
name  in  the  town.  The  former  was  deacon  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal church  from  its  formation  till  his  death  in  1871.  The 
house  and  land  now  occupied  by  his  widow,  and  his  son 
Benjamin  F.,  was  once  a  part  of  the  John  White  estate. 
The  house  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  country  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  barn  has  an 
interest  from  the  fact  that  much  of  its  frame  was  taken  from 
meeting-house  No.  3,  which  stood  on  the  Old  Common,  and 
was  left  m  1743. 

We  next  come  to  the  John  White  place.  No.  13,  where 
Edward  Houghton  now  resides.  This  has  been  the  property 
of  the  family  from  1653  to  the  decease  of  the  late  Dea. 
Samuel  F.  White.  His  widow  married  the  late  Dea.  Peter 
Osgood,  whose  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Houghton.  The 
present  house  is  recent,  the  former  one  having  been  destroy- 
ed  by  fire,  as  the  earliest  one  was  by  the  Indians.  Here 
the  first  John  White  lived  till  two  or  three  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  town.  His  son  Josiah,  deacon  and  cap- 
tain, probably  succeeded  his  father,  though  his  son,  Josiah, 
jr.,  also  a  deacon,  was  on  the  south  side  in  1705,  and  joined 
in  the  petition  to  the  general  court  in  favor  of  locating  the 
third  meeting-house  on  the  old  site. 

John  White,  the  famous  captain,  who  died  in  1725,  was 
the  brother  or  son  of  the  preceding,  and  occupied  the  home- 
stead of  the  family.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving 
several  children.  In  1724  he  purchased  a  lot  of  land  at  the 
north  end  of  Pine  hill,  of  John  Goodman,  of  Hadley.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  a  man  of  energy 
and  character.    A  road  extended  from  the  White  place  over 
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Wheelock  hill,  and  the  whole  length  of  Pine  hill,  to  the  Dyer 
place.  Doubtless  one  of  the  sons  of  captain  John  White 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, —  nearly 
opposite  Dyer's  —  where  the  old  cellar  is  still  to  be  seen, 
because  in  later  times  there  were  in  that  neiofhborhood,  three 
Whites,  styled  John,  John,  jr.,  and  John,  3d.  I  find  in 
1788,  one  John  White  bought  a  small  parcel  of  intervale  of 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Phinehas  Ward.  She  was  granddaughter 
of  Eunice  White,  widow  of  Capt.  John  White,  who  died  in 
1725. 

Dea.  Josiah  White, last  mentioned,  resigned  in  1749,  on  ac- 
count of  age,  but  continued  in  the  office  of  treasurer  till 
1766,  when  Dea.  Joseph  White  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
church.  His  son  Joseph  became  deacon  in  1802,  though 
modestly  reluctant.  In  1839  his  son  Samuel  F.  White  was 
elected  to  the  same  office,  and  held  it  worthily  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  latter  had  two  brothers  in  the  minis- 
try;  the  former,  Eev.  William  H.  White,  Unitarian  pastor 
at  Littleton,  deceased;  and  Rev.  James  C.  White,  Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist,  still  living.  The  family  of  the 
original  J ohn  White  of  Lancaster  is  scattered  abroad  in  the 
land,  ftir  and  wide,  and  a  full  genealogy  of  it  would  fill  a  re- 
spectable volume.  His  descendants  have  almost  uniformly 
held  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and  in  the  church. 
Some  have  risen  to  distinction  in  military  and  civil  life.  The 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  in  the  line  of  succession.  The  only  living  male  rep- 
resentative of  the  family,  bearing  the  name,  in  Lancaster,  is 
Emery  H.  White.  The  late  deacon  Samuel  had  several  sons 
and  daughters,  none  of  whom  reside  here. 

Next  came  the  Atherton  lot,  twenty  rods  wide ;  next  to 
that  the  three  lots  of  Ralph  Houghton,  sixty  rods  wide,  and 
reaching  to  the  Concord  road,  or  Willard  Avenue.  All  this 
property  was  afterwards  owned  by  the  Glasier  family.  Then 
the  Whitneys,  father  and  son,  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Neck  road,  where  now  reside  Mrs.  Frost  and  Mr.  Avery. 
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The  exact  site  of  the  Houghton  house  cannot  be  designated. 

The  house  close  by  the  river,  with  its  magnificent  elms, 
now  occupied  by  Daniel  Bemis,was  built  by  Judge  Sprague, 
and  sold  to  Daniel  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  who  lived  here  for 
a  time.  The  next  house  west  was  ancient,  and  might  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  Houghton  family  after  the  rebuild- 
ing in  1680,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  It  ceased  to  be 
many  years  since.  It  was  occupied,  in  succession,  by  Abel 
Wilder,  Ebenezer  Torrey  and  Davis  Whitman,  the  last  two 
retired  merchants  from  Boston. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  "Mansion  House,"  so  called, 
on  account  of  its  successive  inmates.  It  was  built  by  Aaron 
Willard,  a  carpenter.  Perhaps  it  was  occupied  by  him, 
though  that  is  doubtful.  Col.  Levi  Willard,  merchant,  lived 
here,  as  is  believed.  After  him,  with  perhaps  intervening 
tenants,  came  Gen.  Greenleaf,  proprietor  of  the  mills  at  Pon- 
akin,  and  Dr.  Greenleaf ;  the  Hon.  William  Stedman,  sheriff, 
and  representative  in  congress,  several  sessions  ;  Mrs.  South- 
wick,  who  had  a  boarding  school,  taught  chiefly  by  Miss 
Everett,  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Everett,  and  assisted  by  Mrs. 
S.'s  daughter.  More  recently  the  Rev.  M.  C.  Stebbins,  and 
William  A.  Kilbourn,  A.  M.,  have,  in  succession,  used  it  for 
a  boarding  school,  for  which  purpose,  on  account  of  its  di- 
mensions and  location,  it  is  well  adapted. 

Directly  opposite  the  Mansion  House,  at  Mr.  Stowell's, — 
No.  60  —  lived  Calvin  Carter,  M.  D.  He  was  son  to  Dr. 
James  Carter,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  all  the  other  Carters 
in  the  town.  He  was  a  widely  known  and  successful  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  in  his  day.  Forty  years  ago  his  practice 
extended  through  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Wor- 
cester couuty,  and  far  into  Middlesex.  He  was  a  man  of  ec- 
centric genius,  and  though  a  scientific  physician,  cared  little 
for  professional  etiquette.  He  did  not  refuse  to  consult  with 
empyrics,  though  he  would  have  his  own  way,  or  drop  the  case. 
Hence  he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  faculty,  and  his  students, 
however  well  started  in  their  medical  education,  could  not 
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get  advanced  standing  wlien  they  entered  the  medical  school 
in  Boston.  This  broke  up  his  school  here,  which  was  in  the 
present  almshouse.  He  was  sometimes  rough  and  brusque 
in  demeanor,  but  could  be  gentle  in  the  sick  room,  and  the 
touch  of  his  hand  was  soft  as  that  of  a  lady.  There  was  no 
end  to  his  jokes  and  pleasantry.  Though  not  regardless  of 
religion,  yet  he  was  rarely  seen  in  the  house  of  worship  ;  yet 
occasionally,  on  stormy  days,  when  but  few  were  present, 
he  would  be  seen  in  the  church,  and  also  in  the  chapel  in  the 
evening.  Once  when  a  good  man  had  led  in  prayer,  he  said  to 
^  Eev.  Charles  Packard,  "  Well,  if  I  could  not  pray  better  than 
brother  I  would  not  try."  He  was  courteous  and  re- 
spectful to  the  clergy,  and  faithful  to  his  patients,  but  not 
always  choice  in  his  language,  or  master  of  his  temper.  He 
loved  company,  and  was  very  entertaining  to  those  seated 
round  his  hearth  or  his  hospitable  table.  His  sagacity  in 
diagnosis  was  rarely  at  fault,  and  his  skill  in  treament,  wheth- 
er as  physician  or  surgeon,  placed  him  high  in  professional 
standing. 

Behind  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  lane,  still  lives  Dr. 
Right  Cummings,  who  began  practice  here  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  continued  in  it  till  a  few  years  since.  He  has 
survived  Avife  and  child,  both  long  since  dead,  and  now  feels 
the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age.  The  skill  and  prudence 
of  earlier  secured  the  comforts  of  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

Before  leaving  the  Center,  a  word  must  be  said  in  regard 
to  one  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  with  rever- 
erence  and  esteem,  the  late  Prof.  William  Russell.  His  em- 
inence as  a  scholar  and  educator  has  been  recognized  in  all 
circles  of  education.  It  was  his  felicity,  not  merely  to  teach, 
but  to  teach  those  who  were  to  become  teachers.  His  con- 
nection with  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  ena- 
bled him  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good  over  thou- 
sands who  have  been  employed  in  schools  of  every  grade, 
and  who  have  been  made  better  by  his  instructions  and  ex- 
ample.   Perhaps  in  no  way  was  his  life  made  a  blessing  to 
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the  world  more  than  by  his  elocutionary  trainin  g  in  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries.  The  effectiveness  of  a  large 
number  of  ministers  in  the  pulpit  has  been  vastly  increased 
by  his  labors. 

But  his  friends  will  remember  him  as  a  man ;  a  large- 
hearted,  exquisitely  cultivated,  high-toned  Christian  gentle- 
man. It  was  his  intention,  in  college  days,  to  become  a 
missionary  to  India,  but  the  state  of  his  health  caused  a  change 
in  his  plans  of  life.  But  though  the  form  of  his  labors  and 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  were  altered,  he  was  essentially 
a  missionary  from  Scotland  to  America,  and  his  genial  pres- 
ence was  felt  far  and  wide  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  In 
all  places  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  old  and  young.  In 
advanced  life  there  seemed  to  be  a  halo  about  his  person,  and 
his  presence  was  a  benediction.  The  little  side  street  some- 
times called  Russell  Court,  where  he  and  his  accomplished 
family  made  their  home  several  years  before  his  decease,  is 
a  shrine  hallowed  in  the  memory  of  -  many  a  grateful  pupil 
and  friend. 

NORTH  VILLAGE. 

Though  Mordecai  McLoud  had  his  lot  and  home,  before 
the  massacre,  at  the  east  end  of  the  North  Village,  and  John 
Bennett,  supposed  grandson  of  Richard  Linton,  owned  the 
place  at  the  west  end,  nearest  the  bridge,  after  the  rebuild- 
ing, yet  this  did  not  become  a  village  till  more  than  a  hundred 
years  had  passed.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  first  styled 
"the  Village,"  but  probably  not  before  the  coming  of  Major 
Jacob  Fisher,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  whose  mechan- 
ical skill  and  energy  created  business  in  the  locality.  By 
degrees  families  moved  in  who  made  a  lively  neighborhood, 
but  the  fact  of  its  situation  on  the  great  road  to  Boston, 
brought  travelers  who  needed  entertainment.  The  taverns 
were  supported  by  the  traveling  public,  with  the  help  of  the 
men  of  the  vicinity  who,  far  more  than  now,  patronized  the 
bar,  with  its  rum,  brandy  and  toddy.    Blacksmiths,  harness 
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makers,  wagon  makers  and  painters  fomid  steady  employ- 
ment. Other  business  followed,  and  the  street  was  cheerful 
with  the  sound  of  prosperous  labor.  The  only  anecdotes 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  of  the  Village, 
are  connected  with  the  taverns.  One  or  two  may  be  admis- 
sible, as  they  are  free  from  the  profanity  and  vulgarity  which 
exclude  many  stories  of  old  times  from  the  printed  page. 
Yet  these  exhibit,  quite  clearly  enough,  the  rough  "horse 
play  "  of  former  days. 

One  story  relates  to  a  pretended  horse  trade ,  in  which  one 
of  the  parties,  on  trial  of  the  animal,  was  thrown.  A  horse 
had  died,  and  the  weather  being  cold,  had  frozen  stilf.  Know- 
ing this,  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  tavern,  and  a  jockey, 
played  a  practical  joke  on  a  traveler.  He  told  the  company 
that  he  had  a  horse  which  he  was  ready  to  part  with,  and 
would  like  to  have  him  tried.  He  was  already  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  ready  to  show  his  paces.  Finally  a  man  agreed 
to  try  the  horse,  and  see  how  he  liked.  It  was  evening.  The 
company  followed  the  bargainers  to  the  drive-way,  where 
the  horse  stood  on  his  feet,  as  if  alive.  But  as  the  buyer 
seized  the  bridle,  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  began 
to  mount,  the  old  carcass  came  over  upon  him,  amid  the  jeer- 
ing shouts  of  the  crowd. 

At  another  time,  when  a  large  company  of  teamsters  and 
others  were  having  a  lively  time  before  a  roaring  lire ,  in  the 
great,  old-fashioned  fire-place,  a  man  came  in  and  joined 
them.  They  called  on  him  for  a  treat.  He  was  not  ready 
to  gratify  them.  They  pressed  him,  but  being  a  temperance 
man,  he  refused.  This  roused  their  spirit  of  mischief,  a  raw- 
hide of  an  ox  was  brought  in,  the  man  was  seized  and  laid 
upon  it,  when  four  stout  fellows  taking  it  by  the  corners, 
held  it,  man  and  all,  over  the  blaze,  till  he  roared  in  pain, 
begged  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  treat  all  round.  Such 
anecdotes,  whether  true  to  the  exact  facts  or  not,  jire  doubt- 
less characteristic  of  former  times,  which,  in  some  respects, 
were  not  better  than  these. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  a  distinguished  family  which 
formerly  lived  at  the  house, — No.  1 — as  we  approach  North 
Village  from  the  Center,  that  is,  the  family  of  Gen.  John 
Whiting.  Here  also  lived  Major  Fisher,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  some  of  his  children  were  born  and  reared  in  this  an- 
cient dwelling.  He  built  and  occupied  the  large  brick  house 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  His  sons,  captains  Jacob  and 
Carter,  had  their  homes  in  North  Village,  nearly  opposite 
the  house  of  their  father,  till  a  comparativly  recent  date. 
Times  have  changed  since  their  prime,  when  the  Village  was 
brisk  with  the  branches  of  business  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  three  taverns  are  reduced  to  one ,  and  the  owner 
has  other  resources  for  a  living.  The  stores  are  all  closed. 
The  only  shops  are  those  of  Mr.  Rugg,  the  blacksmith,  and 
the  Messrs.  Stowe,  wagon  makers.  Yet  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Village  seemed  on  the  turning  point  of  fortune. 
The  parties  who  gave  a  start  to  Clinton,  made  advances  to 
get  control  of  the  Ponakin  water  power,  and  of  the  intervale, 
but  were  not  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  investment. 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  whether  singly  or  in 
villages,  and  if  not  "taken  in  the  flood  "  it  does  not  lead  to 
fortune. 

The  policy  which  has  prevented  the  growth  of  Lancaster, 
has  forced  away  scores  of  enterprising  boys  who  have  done 
much  to  build  up  other  places.  Two  or  three  cases  bearing 
on  this  point  are  suggested  by  the  locality  which  now  is  claim- 
ing our  attention.  On  the  east  end  of  North  Village  lived 
the  families  of  Newhall,  Lyon  and  Bigelow.  James  New- 
hall's  house  was  at  or  near  No.  6,  now  owned  by  Miss  Eliza 
Newhall,  his  daughter.  He  was  a  musician  of  consider- 
able prominence  in  his  day,  as  preceding  pages  have  shown. 
Several  of  his  brothers  were  gifted  with  a  taste  and  talent  for 
music,  and  were  much  employed  in  singing-schools,  and  as 
leaders  of  church  choirs.  They  sought  other  homes  to  better 
their  fortunes.  Miss  Newhall  owns  a  house  here,  but  her 
ability  as  a  teacher  of  music,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
education,  finds  employment  elsewhere. 
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Farther  east  we  come  to  the  early  home  of  the  late  John 
E.  Lyon,  who  had  in  him  enough  of  business  talent  to  en- 
rich his  native  town,  if  it  could  have  found  scope  and  induce- 
ment. He  became  a  man  of  fortune  in  connection  with  the 
railroad  interests  of  New  Hampshire,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  donation  to  a  charity  sustained  by  the  ladies 
of  the  First  Parish,  left  his  large  property  to  enrich  other 
places. 

About  half  way  from  Lane's  crossing  to  the  Whiting  place, 
lived  the  four  Bigelow  boys,  in  their  early  days.  As  they 
grew  up,  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  poor  place  for  boys 
with  limited  advantages,  induced  them  to  exert  their  energies 
in  other  towns  and  states.  One  or  two  of  the  four  settled 
in  Grafton,  and  became  prosperous  men.  One  of  these  was 
elected  to  the  senate  or  the  council.  A  third  lives  in  Chicago, 
and  is  a  highly  respected  gentleman.  All  have  honored  their 
birthplace. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  North  Village  is  a  house, — No.  11 — 
which  has  interesting  associations.  It  was  built  by  or  for 
Dr.  Calvin  Carter.  Certainly  it  was  occupied  by  him,  several 
years.  He  had  lived  in  the  large  three  story  house,  now  the 
almshouse,  with  his  father,  Dr.  James  Carter,  where  they 
had  been  partners  in  medical  practice.  Before  the  death  of 
the  father,  Calvin  left  the  home,  but  returned  to  it  afterwards, 
and  removed  thence  to  the  Stowell  house.  This  house.  No.  11 , 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  M.  Washburn,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  about  forty  years  since.  He  carried  on  the  farm,  but 
was  ever  ready  as  well  as  competent  to  serve  the  public.  His 
name  is  mentioned  often,  in  preceding  pages,  in  connection 
with  town  and  parish  affairs.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  temper- 
ance, schools  and  libraries  ;  and  he  gave  his  time,  influence 
and  means  to  promote  every  good  cause. 

Here  his  sons,  John,  Edward  and  Francis,  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  from  this  spot  went  out  into  the  great  world  to 
take  a  course  Avhich  has  brought  honor  to  themselves,  theii' 
parentage  and  the  town.    Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Wor- 
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cester,  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  large  capacity  in  business, 
and  asaprominent  member  of  the  legislature.  The  honorable 
service  of  Edward  R.  Washburn,  as  captain  of  company  I, 
fifty-third  regiment,  and  his  lamented  death  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-eight,  was  recorded  on  page  711.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded here  that  he  is  always  mentioned  by  his  surviving  com- 
rades, who  followed  him  in  the  marches  and  combats  through 
Louisiana,  and  in  the  furious  assaults  upon  Port  Hudson,  in 
terms  which  indicate  that  he  was  esteemed  as  a  friend,  and 
respected  as  a  brave,  capable  and  efficient  officer. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  youngest  brother  to  achieve  a 
still  more  brilliant  reputation.  There  came  to  Col.  Francis 
Washburn,  at  the  very  last  moment,  one  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions, when  a  man  may  rise  to  distinction  if  he  has  the 
genius  to  seize  it.  But  let  us  trace  his  brief  career  until 
fortune  met  and  crowned  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
war,  though  his  life  was  the  precious  forfeit.  The  facts  are 
taken  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from  a  biographical 
notice  prepared  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock. 

Francis  Washburn  was  in  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  education,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  but 
that  event  came  to  him  as  a  summons,  and  he  returned  to 
offer  his  services  in  the  field.  He  was  commissioned  as  junior 
lieutenant  in  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry.  It  was. sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  studies  and  practice  in  Germany  ren- 
dered him  fit  for  higher  rank,  but  this  he  declined,  preferring 
to  rise  by  merit  in  actual  service .  His  first  promotion  was  to 
the  captaincy  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  At  the  organization 
of  the  fourth  regiment  of  Cavalry,  he  was  offered  the  lieut.- 
colonelcy,  without  solicitation.  It  was  the  act  of  Gov.  An- 
drew in  recognition  of  merit.  When  Col.  Rand  resigned, 
he  was  commissioned  as  colonel,  and  immediately  secured 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  command,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  his  superior  officers.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
days'  absence,  in  1864,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  brother 
Edward,  he  was  constantly  on  duty.  He  was  in  several 
49 
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actions  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  "  led  his  men  under 
Sheridan,  in  the  presence  of  Ord  and  of  Grant,"  and  was 
recommended  by  the  latter  as  deserving  to  be  brevetted  bri- 
gadier general,  after  his  last  battle,  and  while  it  was  hoped 
that  his  wound  was  not  mortal.  A  letter  from  Gen.  Grant, 
received  by  his  mother,  soon  after  his  death,  speaks  of  him 
as  "your  noble  son  who  fell  so  gallantly  leading  his  men." 

He  was  in  many  engagements  and  saw  much  hard  service, 
during  three  and  a  half  years,  but  never  received  a  wound 
until  he  fell  in  the  action  at  High  Bridge,  April  6,  1865. 
The  soldiers  of  Lee  fought  for  this  bridge,  that  his  army 
might  have  a  passage  in  the  effort  to  escape  from  Grant,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  prolong  the  war.  The  object  of  Col. 
Washburn  was  to  destroy  the  bridge.  In  this  contest  he 
was  surrounded  by  Kosser  and  F.  H.  Lee,  and  fought  them, 
though  followed  by  only  one  man  to  eight  of  the  enemy. 
The  infantry  were  behind  him,  but  far  inferior  to  the  force 
of  the  rebels,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  impress  them  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Union  forces  were  present  in  strength. 
In  this  supreme  moment,  Washburn  formed  his  men,  and 
dashed  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  opposing  ranks.  Then 
wheeling,  he  led  them  back  with  like  impetuosity,  making 
great  gaps  in  the  lines.  He  might  now,  having  shown  his 
mettle,  and  discovered  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
have  withdrawn  with  honor,  and  escaped  with  safety ;  but 
that  would  have  left  the  infantry  to  be  attacked,  with  fearful 
odds  against  them.  This  he  could  not  do,  and  therefore 
made  another  charge.  Swinging  his  long  sword,  which  few 
men  could  wield,  he  had  nearly  disarmed  a  rebel  officer, 
when  another  shot  him  in  the  head.  He  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  the  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, while  he  lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  a  rebel  soldier 
began  to  plunder -him,  taking  watch  and  purse,  and  attempt- 
ing to  pull  off  his  new  cavalry  boots.  The  colonel,  coming 
to  feeble  consciousness,  remarked  that  he  would  take  care 
of  them,  when  the  brute  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
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sabre,  and  stunned  him.  Two  days  he  remained  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  in  the  confusion  preceding  Lee's  surren- 
der, his  wounds  were  not  dressed,  and  little  was  done  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  his  condition.  But  he  had  fulfilled 
his  mission.  His  daring  charges  led  the  rebel  officers  to 
believe  that  he  must  be  supported  by  a  large  force  of  in- 
fantry, and  that  the  attempt  to  flank  the  advance  of  Sheri- 
dan w^as  a  failure.  This  hastened  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and 
closed  the  war.  When  Lee  surrendered,  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  Colonel  Washburn  was  recovered,  and  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  Point  of  Rocks.  While  there  the  Hon.  E.  B. 
Washburne  of  Illinois  wrote  the  following  lines.  "I  have 
seen  Col.  Washburn  at  the  hospital.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
testifying  to  his  unsurpassed  gallantry  and  prowess  in  the 
action  in  which  he  was  wounded,  which  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  both  armies.  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Ord  both 
bore  testimony  to  his  daring  courage,  and  expressed  to  me 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  speedy  recovery."  But  the  hope 
was  fallacious.  He  was  brought  to  the  home  of  his  brother, 
in  Worcester,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-first  of  April, 
but  died  the  next  day,  having  the  satisfaction  of  greeting 
his  dearest  kindred  before  his  spirit  departed. 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  brightest  and  bravest  of  the  heroic 
sons  of  Massachusetts ;  but  he  died  not  in  vain.  The  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  country  was  great,  and  the  example 
of  soldierly  duty  and  dauntless  courage  will  incite  thousands 
of  his  young  countrymen  to  like  virtue  and  valor.  It  is 
said  by  one  who  had  it  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  a 
"  presentiment  that  he  should  not  survive  the  war.  But  that 
feeling  in  no  wise  hindered  his  fidelity  to  duty,  or  prevented 
him  from  exposing  himself  to  danger."  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Lancaster,  and  after  funeral  services  at  the  house 
of  his  mother,  were  committed  to  the  earth  in  the  North 
Village  cemetery,  beside  the  grave  of  his  soldier-brother, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  a  large  concourse  of  sympa- 
thizing friends  and  citizens  attending.  While  surrounding 
the  grave  the  following  lines  of  Collins  were  sung. 
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How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
With  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 

FROM  deer's  horns  ROUND  TO  PONAKIN  HILL. 

This  walk  will  include  all  of  the  town  outside  of  the  vil- 
lages. Because  of  the  length  of  the  way,  our  pace  must  be 
rapid,  lingering  for  a  moment  only  here  and  there,  to  retrace 
some  fading  records  of  the  past. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  —  Deer's  Horns  —  is  said  to  have 
been  as  follows.  Between  seventy-five  and  eighty  years 
ago,  a  deer  —  some  say  a  moose- deer  —  was  shot  just  below 
the  mill  which  stands  near  num])cr  nine  school-house.  The 
head  was  cut  off  and  fitted  upon  a  post  by  the  roadside. 
Later,  the  skin  and  fleshy  parts  were  removed,  and  the  broad 
antlers  were  mounted  in  better  shape.  Several  posts  have 
decayed,  hut  the  horns  have  been  mounted  anew,  and  are 
still  to  be  seen  by  all  travelers,  where  they  have  been  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  three  generations. 

The  Deer's  Horns  district,  as  it  has  long  been  styled,  is  a 
section  of  good  fiirming  land,  and  has  been  well  cultivated 
by  several  succeeding  generations.  In  early  times  it  was 
occupied  l)y  families  of  the  name  of  Sawyer,  Fairbank, 
Richardson,  Thurston  and  Wilder.  It  has  been  sparsely 
settled  till  within  a  few  years,  but  its  proximity  to  Clinton 
has  induced  quite  a  number  of  men  who  find  employment 
there,  to  locate  their  homes  on  the  Lancaster  side  of  the 
line.  This  process  will  probably  continue.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  school  has  trebled  within  half  a  dozen  years, 
rising  from  ten  or  twelve  to  more  th;in  thirty. 
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The  families  just  mentioned  have  figured  largely  in  our 
history,  but  their  descendants  are  mostly  scattered  up  and 
down  the  land.  Coming  northward  to  the  Thurston  corner, 
— No.  185 — we  are  at  the  estate  of  George  A.  Parker,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Thurston.  Mr.  Parker's 
father,  who  came  from  New  Hampshire,  lived  in  the  old 
house,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  west  part  of  the  new  one, 
a  few  years  since,  and  then  taken  down,  piece  by  piece,  till 
room  was  made  for  a  new  interior.  The  beauty  of  this 
situation  and  the  historical  interest  connected  with  King's 
"trucking-house,"  at  the  north  end  of  the  home  lot,  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  proper  place.  Mr.  Parker,  an  eminent  civil 
engineer,  has  done  much  to  enhance  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  place,  consisting  of  upland,  plain,  valley  and  hillside. 
This  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  late  Cornelius  C.  Felton, 
(a  brother  of  Mrs.  Parker,)  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  his  brothers,  one  the  president  of  the  great  railway 
line  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  the  other  a 
distinguished  lawyer  in  California. 

The  road  startino^  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  ex- 
tending  over  George  hill  to  school-house  No.  7,  was,  during 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Nathaniel  Wilder,  youngest  son  of  Thomas. 
The  next  road  north,  extending  over  the  hill  by  Frank  Tay- 
lor's, was  taken  up  by  the  Carter  tribe,  who,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  it.  Their  name  and  lineage  have  received 
due  attention. 

The  Fletchers  nearly  monopolized  the  third  road,  going 
up  by  the  Matthews  place  to  the  old  Rugg  and  Osgood 
home.  Pleasant  notices  of  this  family,  as  well  as  of  the 
Carters,  have  already  gratified  the  reader.  A  few  lines  in 
regard  to  the  Fletcher  genealogy  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  connection. 

John  Fletcher,  great  grandson  of  Robert,  who  came  from 
England,  and  who  settled  in  Concord,  in  1630,  was  born  in 
Chelmsford,  and  in  1712  married  Hannah  Phelps,  soon  after 
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his  removal  to  Lancaster.  His  courtship  and  marriage  have 
been  described  by  one  of  his  lineage.  His  home  was  direct- 
ly west  of  the  Brick  church,  and  the  homestead  remained  in 
the  family  until  1868.  His  son  Joshua  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  Allen,  May  25,  1748.  He 
was  born,  lived  and  died  in  the  house  erected  by  his  father, 
the  first  house — No.  152 — on  the  north  side  of  the  Fletcher 
road  over  George  hill,  and  never  traveled  forty  miles  from 
home.;  He  was  on  the  committee  of  safety  in  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  Though  more  than  fifty  years  old  when  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  came,  he  left  the  plough  in  the  fur- 
row, mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened,  with  other  volunteers, 
to  Concord. 

Timothy,  second  son  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  born, 
September  20,  1750.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Fosdick.  He 
was  an  ardent  patriot  like  his  father.  In  the  winter  when 
Washington  and  his  army  were  suffering  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger at  Valley  Forge,  and  crimsoning  the  snow  with  the 
marks  of  bloody  feet,  he  filled  his  sleigh  with  shoes  and 
took  them  to  the  camp,  leading  his  horse  all  the  way.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  different  places,  as  his  first  child  was 
born  in  Grafton ;  then  several  were  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H., 
and  the  younger  ones  in  Lancaster.  -His  son  Joshua  was 
one  of  the  Alstead  children,  where  he  was  born.  May  8, 
1783  ;  he  married  Nabby  Warren  in  Boston,  November  20, 
1811,  and  died  in  Lancaster,  July  4,  1844.  Among  his 
children  was  Charles  Thornton,  one  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  publication  of  this  work  was  assigned  by  the 
town.  The  Fletchers  of  Lancaster  have,  in  every  genera- 
tion, been  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  temperate  race. 

For  example,  William,  brother  of  Timothy  who  led  his 
horse  to  Valley  Forge,  and  son  of  Joshua,  who  hastened  to 
Concord,  was,  according  to  the  "Fletcher  Genealogy,"  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  temperance  cause,  an  honored  man  in 
the  community,  and  a  consistent  Christian.  He  occupied 
the  old  liomestead  on  George  hill,  where  all  his  children 
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were  born.  Among  these  was  Otis,  now  a  bookbinder  in 
Clinton. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  come  to  the  house  of  David  Mat- 
thews, built  by  one  of  the  Carters,  who  stepped  over  from 
Carter  to  Fletcher  street  or  road.  This  was  "  fiddling  John," 
so  called,  not  because  he  was  addicted  to  the  fiddle  so  as  to 
neglect  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  rake  maker,  but  be- 
cause he  delighted  in  music,  and  often  solaced  his  weariness 
by  playing  on  the  instrument.  The  grand  old  elms  were  of 
his  planting.    Long  may  they  adorn  the  hillside. 

Carving  to  the  right,  and  going  north,  we  come  to  the  last 
homesteads  on  the  road,  now,  sad  to  say,  in  ruins.  Here 
lived  the  Osgoods,  deacon  Peter,  and  "uncle  David."  "The 
Lancaster  Osgoods,"  says  the  late  Ira  Osgood,  the  compiler 
of  a  "Register  of  the  Osgood  family,"  "are  very  numerous 
and  widely  dispersed.  They  appear  to  be  a  sober-minded, 
substantial,  industrious  and  useful  people.  They  have  not 
entered  so  largely  into  the  professions,  nor  held  conspicuous 
positions  so  much  as  many  other  branches  of  the  same  family. 
I  find  among  them  a  large  number  of  deacons,  some  clergy- 
men, some  physicians  and  teachers,  but  the  body  of  them 
have  been  farmers  and  mechanics." 

Three  brothers  Osgood  came  from  Andover,  England,  to 
this  country  between  1634  and  1638.  John  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Lancaster  branch.  His  son  Stephen  married 
Mary  Hooker,  hence  the  name  so  often  used  as  a  Christian 
name  in  the  Lancaster  family.  Their  son  Hooker  was  born 
in  Andover,  lealnied  the  trade  of  a  saddler,  and  married 
Mary  Wood.  Li  1711  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  with  his 
entire  family  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons 
had  large  families.  The  first  house  of  this  family  was  near 
the  river  side,  whence  they  were  driven  by  a  great  freshet, 
as  said  before,  leaving  a  cellar  hole  as  a  memento.  The 
next  house  was  in  the  same  field,  farther  south,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Middle  cemetery.  One  of  the  sons  was  Hooker, 
ir. ;  another  was  Moses,  the  sixth  son,  who  married  Martha 
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Powers,  and  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  on  a  farm. 
Moses  had  seven  children,  of  whom  the  fifth  was  Joel,  born 
in  1746.  He  married,  in  1774,  Lois  Rugg,  whose  ancestral 
home  was  the  Osgood  place  on  George  hill,  above  mentioned, 
now  owned  by  William  G.  Wilder.  The  view  from  this 
place  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  pleasant  in  the  Nashua 
valley.  Joel  Osgood's  home  was  the  last  house  in  Lancaster 
beyond  the  mill  of  Barney  Phelps,  where  he  owned  large 
tracts  of  land.  "Here  eight  children  were  born,  and  his 
wife  died.  After  settling  some  of  his  children  on  portions 
of  his  land,  he  moved  to  the  Rugg  estate,  before  mentioned, 
married  Mrs.  Lucretia  Rugg  Thayer,  a  sister  of  his  former 
wife,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  in  1821."  His  sons 
Peter  and  David  were  born  on  George  hill,  where  the  former 
lived  till  1849,  having  bought  out  the  homestead.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  N.  Bridge,  in  1825,  and  had  four  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  Martha  Sophia,  now  Mrs.  Edward 
Houghton.  His  wife  having  died  in  1847,  he  was  married, 
two  years  later,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.,  widow  of  Dea.  Samuel 
F.  White,  and  having  purchased  the  White  estate,  remained 
upon  it  until  his  decease  in  18G4.  Peter  Osgood  was  a  dea- 
con of  the  First  church  until  he  united  with  the  Evangelical 
church  many  years  before  his  death.  His  brother  David 
married  Eliza  Bridge,  and  resided  some  years  in  Medford, 
but  in  1849  returned  to  Lancaster,  where  he  died  in  1874. 
He  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  devotional  spirit,  upright  in  all 
his  ways,  and  noted  as  one  of  the  "sweet  singers"  of  our 
Israel. 

The  old  road  from  the  top  of  George  hill ,  down  the  west 
side  to  Phelps'  mill,  was  formerly  named  after  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Greenway,  which  lived  at  the  present  Brockel- 
mann  place.  We  find  the  name  of  Osgood,  Webb,  Sawyer, 
etc.,  in  the  old  records,  but  cannot  linger.  Coming  over 
Ballard  hill,  the  Ballard  neighborhood  is  reached  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  Lawton.  Those  bearing  the  name  were  numer- 
ous, the  families  were  respectable,  and  many  of  the  men 
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were  prominent  in  the  town,  the  church,  and  the  military 
companies.  The  place  which  once  knew  them,  knows  them 
no  more,  as  they  are  dispersed  abroad  from  east  to  west. 

Coming  down  the  road,  the  Wilder  house,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  Mansard  roof,  rises  in  large  proportions.  Here 
lived  Col.  Joseph  Wilder,  a  very  prominent  man  in  his  day. 
He  was  the  father  of  Major  Gardner  Wilder,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  house,  and  in  the  management  of  the  mill  or 
mills  at  Ponakin.  They  were  men  of  enterprise.  The  only 
daughter  of  the  son  married  Capt.  John  Maynard,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  town  affairs,  and  carried  on  considerable 
business  at  and  near  Ponakin,  sixty  years  since.  In  the 
Wilder  house,  now  owned  by  the  Worcester  family,  lived 
Mr.  William  Townsend  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine,  a 
hale  and  hearty  old  man  to  the  last.  He  died  in  1876,  and 
thus  a  link  that  bound  us  to  the  distant  past  was  broken. 
Next  down  the  road  we  come  to  "Repose  Cottage,"  the  sum- 
mer home  of  Miss  Sophia  Maynard,  granddaughter  of  Major 
Wilder. 

Dr.  James  Carter,  who  built  and  occupied  the  present 
almshouse,  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  The  anecdotes 
of  him  are  numerous  and  humorous,  but  some  of  them  are 
mixed  up  with  his  son.  Dr.  Calvin,  and  many  of  them  will 
not  shine  in  print.  Like  his  son,  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
natural  gifts,  and  he  had  an  extensive  practice.  His  house 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lancaster,  and  standing  on  the 
hill,  looks  over  a  magnificent  prospect.  The  first  house  was 
burned.  He  built  anew,  in  the  same  style  as  before.  Here 
he  alone,  or  in  company  with  his  son,  attended  to  patients, 
managed  a  fine  farm,  kept  tavern,  started  a  medical  school, 
and  during  several  years,  took  care  of  the  poor  of  the  town, 
as  the  lowest  bidder.  He  was  gentle  or  rough,  as  the  mood 
took  him,  or  according  to  the  company  about  him.  The 
story  is  told  how  he  opened  a  boil  for  a  man,  by  the  road- 
side, with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  vigorously  applied.  Before 
the  patient  could  gather  himself  up,  the  doctor  had  mounted 
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his  horse,  and  galloped  beyond  the  reach  of  stick  or  stone. 
In  relation  to  this  mode  of  practice  it  was  aptly  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  "  free  lance." 

About  half  way  from  his  house  to  the  Joslyn  place,  now 
the  estate  of  John  Cunningham,  is  the  site  of  a  house  which 
once  stood  on  the  hillside,  and  belonged  to  Nathan  Pulfer. 
His  son,  Nathan,  jr.,  married  Nabby  Joslyn,  who,  after  his 
death,  became  the  second  wife  of  Gardner  Wilder.  The 
Joslyns  were  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  town,  and  lived 
at  different  times,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They,  and 
Daniel  Stearns,  living  next  south,  are  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  this  work.  The  daughter  of  the  latter,  Miss  Deborah 
Stearns,  lived  till  January  24,  1879,  to  connect  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  to  merit  the  kindly  regards  of  many,  by 
her  cheerful  spirit  and  liberal  gifts.  From  her  and  Miss 
Lucy  Puffer,  daughter  of  the  above  Nathan,  the  author  has 
derived  many  facts  of  local  interest. 

Our  next  stopping  place  is  Ponakin,  where  lives  the  only 
man,  so  far  as  known,  who  owns  and  occupies  the  land  which 
has  come  down  to  him  in  direct  male  line,  from  one  of  the 
first  proprietors  of  Lancaster.  "Knight's  pasture,"  often  re- 
ferred to  in  former  pages,  was  between  the  Concord  road, 
and  the  Penacook  river,  but  where  Knight  lived  is  not 
recorded.  His  descendant,  William  Knight,  claims,  that 
among  his  possessions  was  the  Ponakin  estate,  including  the 
water  pri^?ilege,  where  some  of  his  descendants  have  improved 
the  power.  East  of  the  house,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
intervale,  is  Squantum,  where  the  Indians  had  a  temporary, 
and  perhaps  a  permanent  home.  The  hill  north  of  the  house 
was  formerly  called  Beman  hill. 

Keeping  up  the  road,  and  turning  to  the  right  through  the 
woods, —  one  of  the  charming  sylvan  roads  of  Lancaster, — 
the  traveler  comes  to  the  Knight  place,  once  the  home  of 
Manasseh  Knight ;  farther  along  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road,  resides  Mr.  Colburn.  Back  of  his  house,  in  the  field, 
once  stood  the  house  of  James  Rugg,      man  still  held  in 
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good  repute,  though  he  died  many  years  ago.  He  was  the 
father  of  Josiah  N.  Rugg,  who  resides  on  the  road  some 
twenty  rods  east,  and  of  other  sons  and  daughters,  among 
whom  was  one  whose  sad  and  tragic  fate  filled  the  family  and 
the  neighborhood  with  sorrow.  Miss  Martha  K.  Rugg  was 
on  her  way  to  Detroit,  to  visit  a  sister,  in  August,  1844,  in 
company  with  a  friend  who  was  a  partner  of  her  sister's 
husband.  The  accident  which  cut  short  her  journey  and  her 
life,  at  the  same  time,  is  told  in  these  words:  *'0n  the 
morning  of  August  24,  whilst  approaching  Table  Rock,  she 
stepped  upon  the  bank,  about  fifty  rods  below  the  Museum, 
letting  go  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her, 
in  order  to  pluck  some  evergreens,  when  the  earth,  giving 
way  with  her  weight,  she  was  precipitated  down  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  one  hundred  and  twent}'^  feet,  falling  on  a 
bed  of  sharp  rocks !  The  poor  girl  gave  one  piercing 
shriek;  her  companion  grasped  her  shawl,  which  gave  way, 
and  she  descended  !  A  doctor  from  New  York,  who  w^as 
near  at  hand,  hastened  with  others  down  the  stairs,  and 
after  much  labor  and  fatigue,  reached  the  fatal  spot,  where 
they  found  Miss  Rugg  on  the  pointed  rocks,  still  alive."  She 
was  bled,  and  reviving,  said  faintly  to  those  around  :  "Pick 
me  up."  She  was  borne  down  to  the  river  side,  and  con- 
veyed in  a  boat  to  the  ferry  landing.  Being  taken  thence 
to  the  Clifton  House,  she  survived  about  three  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  De- 
troit for  burial,  the  means  of  transportation  at  that  time 
making  it  very  difficult  to  bring  them  to  Lancaster.  The 
sudden  death  of  one  so  young  and  so  much  beloved  by  her 
friends,  excited  mingled  grief  and  sympathy. 

Crossing  the  fields,  north  by  west,  we  reach  the  "old 
Sam.  Rugg  place,"  but  the  mill  is  gone.  Here  lived  an 
original  genius  who  not  only  made  improvements  in  machin- 
ery, but  is  said  to  have  invented  new  combinations  which 
enabled  others  to  make  fortunes  out  of  patents  that  of  right 
belonged  to  him.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  good 
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sense,  and  did  much  to  enrich  other  men  without  any  great 
benefit  to  himself.  He  will  be  remembered  from  the  speech 
in  town  meeting  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  like  the  more  famous  "single  speech  Hamilton." 

If  the  traveler  is  on  foot,  and  the  time  is  winter,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  go  through  the  woods  and  across  Spectacle 
pond.  This  route  is  very  pleasant,  and  will  take  him  to  the 
north  end  of  the  eastern  bow  of  the  Spectacles,  where  lived 
the  Cleverly  family,  in  a  little  neighborhood  of  four  or  five 
families.  The  houses  are  all  gone,  and  only  a  few  ragged 
apple  trees,  and  garden  shrubs  remain  to  show  that  human 
hopes  and  fears,  griefs  and  joys  once  centered  there.  The 
last  of  the  Cleverly  family  was  recently  brought  from  the 
insane  hospital  to  be  buried  in  Lancaster.  One  of  a  former 
generation  was  a  queer  genius,  somewhat  "allied  to  mad- 
ness," who  was  addicted  to  writino^  doo^o^erel  verses.  These 
by  their  cynical  tone,  hard  hits,  and  apt  personalities,  had 
currency  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  gave  him  a  certain  local 
fame.  "Mobtown,"  one  of  his  longer  poems,  is  quoted  still 
by  aged  persons. 

It  was  throuofh  this  section,  from  the  west  to  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  that  Mother  Ann  Lee  swept  like  a  tempest, 
revolutionizino:  the  whole  reorion.  But  there  were  some  fam- 
ilies  on  which  she  made  little  or  no  impression  ;  as  the  Far- 
wells,  Ruggs,  Whites,  and  others.  Paul  Willard,  who  built 
and  carried  on  the  Brick  tavern,  and  Col.  Henry  Haskell, 
whose  daughter  was  Willard's  first  wife,  were  untouched  by 
her  fervid  appeals. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  an  extreme  the  credulity 
of  some  people  reached,  in  those  days.  It  is  said  that  the 
noted  Ireland,  living  in  Harvard,  gave  out  that  he  should 
never  die  ;  and  there  were  some  who  believed  him.  But 
he  did  die,  and  then  his  friends  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  by 
burying  him  in  a  field  of  growing  corn.  The  intention  was 
to  report  that  he  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  without 
"tasting  death."    Mother  Ann  was  opposed  to  this  folly. 
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It  is  also  related  that  his  disciples  in  Lancaster  undertook 
to  play  the  role  of  raising  the  dead.  It  was  given  out  that 
on  a  set  day,  towards  evening,  a  dead  man  would  be  raised 
to  life,  on  the  top  of  a  certain  hill.  It  was  "training  day," 
and  one  Butler,  a  member  of  the  company,  having  done  his 
duty  as  a  soldier,  was  on  his  return  home,  about  tipsy  enough 
to  be  up  to  a  rough  joke,  and  yet  sober  enough  to  do  it 
well,  as  the  hour  of  resurrection  drew  nigh.  He  came  up  to 
the  fence  where  he  could  see  the  pine  coffin  in  which  the 
dead  man  lay.  Loading  his  gun  with  powder  and  ball,  he 
announced  that  he  also  would  raise  the  dead  to  life.  In  a 
loud  voice  he  said,  "I  shall  count  one,  —  two,  —  three,  and 
at  the  word  three  send  a  bullet  through  that  box."  Then 
taking  aim,  he  cried  out  "  one,  —  two  " —  when  a  man  sprang 
from  the  coffin  and  ran  down  hill  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  But  the  community  long  since  worked  clear  from 
these  vagaries,  though  the  "lying  spirits"  seem  still  to  "re- 
visit the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  aud  mix  with  other  forms 
of  credulity. 

We  cannot  leave  the  north  end  without  feeling  a  touch  of 
sadness  at  the  sight  of  so  many  old  cellars,  and  fragments 
of  chimneys,  where  respectable  families  once  dwelt,  and  of 
such  a  large  area,  formerly  yielding  good  crops,  but  now 
comparatively  barren.  Surely  the  hand  of  skillful  industry 
would  make  these  acres  smile  with  a  bountiful  harvest.  If 
the  wholesome  influence  of  our  spirited  Farmers'  Club,  whose 
annual  fair  and  cattle  show  is  the  only  occasion  which  brings 
all  the  people  —  old  and  young  —  of  the  town  together,  could 
be  felt  here  more  potently,  there  would,  without  doubt,  be  a 
happy  revival  of  the  farming  interest,  and  these  waste  places 
would  be  rebuilt. 

With  our  faces  towards  the  sun,  and  passing  the  slate 
quarry  and  Cumbery  pond,  we  come  through  the  pine  woods 
and  skirt  the  hill,  until  the  very  ancient  Willard  house, 
marked  —  7  —-  on  the  "  Map  of  Lancaster "  is  reached. 
Among  others,  here   once  lived  John  Willard,  or  "Old 
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Beeswax,"  which  was  his  famiUar  name.  Of  all  the  queer 
geniuses  ever  raised  by  the  town,  perhaps  he  was  the  queer- 
est. Only  by  accident  or  design  did  he  think,  speak  or  act 
like  his  neighbors.  When  following  his  natural  bent  he  was 
always  singular.  Some  said  he  was  crazy;  but  if  so,  there 
was  "method  in  his  madness."  There  are  men  of  fertile 
minds,  full  of  thoughts,  fancies,  projects,  and  prophecies  of 
the  future,  who  have  little  practical  judgment,  or  effective 
industry.  John  Willard  appears  to  have  belonged  to  this 
class.  He  is  the  man  who  set  the  town  meeting  in  a  roar, 
by  sportively  proposing  to  put  a  patent  wrench  under  tjie 
meeting-house,  so  that  any  man  approaching  it  from  what- 
ever point  of  the  compass,  might,  by  seizing  the  handle,  turn 
the  front  towards  his  face.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  he 
amused  himself,  and  excited  the  ridicule  of  other  people,  by 
predicting  that  Lancaster  would,  some  day,  become  a  great 
thorouo'hfare  of  travel  and  traffic.  Sometimes  he  foretold  a 
ship  canal  beside  Pine  hill,  and  reaching  to  Providence. 
Then  his  mind  fixed  on  a  railroad  as  a  medium  of  transit. 
He  even  went  so  far  to  impress  his  notions  upon  others,  as 
to  begin  cutting  the  brush  in  the  swamp,  thus  making  a  pas- 
sage for  the  surveyors.  Careless  of  the  present,  he  could 
project  his  mind  into  the  future,  and  revel  in  bright  though 
distant  prospects. 

Ascending  the  road  we  find  ourselves  on  Ponakin  hill,  and 
at  the  end  of  our  walks.  Standing  here  and  looking  north- 
ward, the  eye  covers  the  sylvan  home  of  one  who  trained 
successive  swarms  of  children  in  the  rudiments  of  education, 
and  taujrht  them  to  "mind  their  inanners."  This  was  Con- 
sider  Studley,  kindly  remembered  to  this  day  by  elderly 
people.  He  was  also  known  by  another  name,  because  of 
his  love  for  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple.  It  docs  not 
come  down  to  us  that  he  was  an  intemperate  man,  or  that  he 
was  unfit  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young 
men  and  women,  of  those  days.  It  is  rather  to  his  credit, 
that  when  most  people  drank  rum,  he  solaced  himself  with 
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"mild  October."  He  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a  good 
soldier,  but  afterwards  made  teaching  his  special  calling,  and 
in  that  way  was  a  public  benefactor. 

The  modern  name  of  this  fine  elevation  is  Whittemore 
hill,  so  called  from  a  prominent  family  which  has  occupied 
its  summit  and  eastern  slope  since  1792  until  1877.  But 
Ponakin  is  the  ancient  name,  which,  while  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  connects  us  with  the  original  lords  of  the  soil. 

"It  has  been  established,"  writes  Ebenezer  S.  Whitte- 
more, Esq.,  whose  law  office  is  in  the  old  state  house,  Bos- 
ton, that  the  names  "  Whitemore,  Whitamor,  Whittamor  and 
Whitmore,  originate  from  John,  Lord  De  Wliytemere,  who 
was  born  previous  to  the  year  1200,  and  resided  at  a  place 
now  called  Whitimore,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  England." 
The  Anglo-Saxon  of  Wliytemere  is  white  meadow  or  lake, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  "  name  of  the  place  gave  the 
surname  to  the  family."  The  name  now  takes  the  two  forms 
of  Whitmore  and  Whittemore. 

Thomas  Whittemore,  born  in  Hitchin,  Herts,  England, 
about  1595,  came  to  this  country  between  1638  and  1645,  in 
which  year  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  Chelsea.  He  settled 
in  what  is  now  Everett,  and  died  there  in  1660.  His  son 
John  was  baptised  in  Hitchin,  February  11, 1638.  He  came 
with  his  father,  and  married  Mary  Upham  of  Weymouth. 
His  fourth  son  was  Lieut.  Benjamin,  born  in  1669,  married 
in  1692,  Esther  Brooks  of  Concord,  where  he  settled,  and 
which  he  represented  in  the  general  court,  six  years.  His 
son,  Nathaniel,  born  December  11,  1698,  removed  to  Har- 
vard in  1758,  where  he  died  in  1769.  He  had  one  son, 
Nathaniel,  jr.,  who  was  born  in  Concord,  in  1741,  lived  in 
Harvard,  and  came  to  Lancaster  in  1792.  "  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  and  began  to  study  with  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson, 
of  Harvard,  to  this  end,  but  this  object  was  finally  given  up." 

This  Nathaniel,  of  the  fifth  generation,  married  Martha 
Farnsworth.  All  their  children  were  born  in  Harvard.  One 
of  the  sons  was  named  Nathaniel,  and  was  born  February 
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18,  1774,  he  died  in  Lancaster,  August  5,  1856.  Prescott, 
his  youngest,  resided  on  the  homestead,  and  cared  for  his 
father  until  his  decease  in  1822.  He  then  removed  to 
Rindge,  N.  H. 

Among  the  children  of  the  last  Nathaniel,  was  Benjamin, 
who  was  born  in  Lancaster,  May  3,  1801.  He  married,  June 
4,  1823,  Mandana,  daughter  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  of  Boston. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore,  whose  venerable 
form  was  familiar  to  all  until  the  last  year,  when  he  sold  his 
homestead,  and  removed  to  Boston.  He  began  to  preach  in 
1821,  and  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  in  the  Universalist 
denomination  at  West  Scituate,  May  21,  1823.  He  after- 
wards preached  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  South  Boston.  In  1843 
he  was  invited  to  settle  in  his  native  town,  where  he  officiated 
as  pastor  of  the  Universalist  charch  several  years.  His  last 
pastorate  was  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  whence  he  returned  to  Lan- 
caster. His  sons  are  Benjamin  B.,  and  Nathaniel  H.,  of 
Boston,  and  Murray  W.,  of  Norwich. 

The  youngest  brother  of  the  above  Nathaniel,  was  Prescott, 
born  July  28,  1787.  He  married  Lucy  Rebecca  Gear,  of 
Worcester,  October  14,  1811.  His  death  occurred  at  Bea- 
trice, Nebraska,  June  4,  1865.  Six  of  his  thirteen  children 
Avere  born  in  Lancaster,  and  the  last  seven  in  Rindge,  N.  H. 
The  ninth  chikl  and  sixth  son  is  Ebenezer  Stowell  Whitte- 
more, who  was  educated  at  Michigan  University,  and  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  at  Cambridge  in  1855. 

Just  beyond  the  Whittemore  pUice,  at  No.  9,  lived  Rev. 
Aaron  Burbank,  a  respectable  Baptist  minister,  and  father 
of  two  sons  who  deserve  honorable  mention  as  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  teaching. 

And  here  two  other  clergymen  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, by  the  name  of  Willard,  claim  notice,  though  their 
early  home  has  not  been  ascertained.  Rev.  John  Willard,. 
son,  as  is  supposed,  of  John  Willard,  was  a  faithful  and  use- 
ful man  in  his  sacred  calling.  Rev.  Erastus  Willard,  born 
in  the  year  1800,  left  Lancaster  early  in  life.    He  became  a 
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man  of  note  in  his  connection,  was  learned  in  ancient  and 
niodern  languages,  and  at  one  time  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  Mission  in  France.  ,  / 

Down  the  southeast  slope  of  the  hill,  where  the  barn  ot 
Cyrus  K.  Goodale  stands,  at  No.  2,  was  the  house  where 
Samuel  Damon,  the  father  of  Jonas  M.  Damon,  lived,  and 
where  the  sister  of  the  latter,  Martha,  known  as  "  Myra  Dana," 
from  her  sprightly  auto-biographical  romance,  was  reared. 
Before  her  birth,  the  family  mot-ed  to  Leominster,  but  re- 
turned soon  after,  so  that  she  considered  Lancaster  as  her 
home.  Besides  the  work  just  named,  she  wrote,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  near  relative,  "  Life  Scenes  in  Our  Native  Village." 
She  was  employed  in  Lowell,  in  early  life,  when  nearly  all 
the  operatives  were  native  born,  and  she  was  the  spirited  lead- 
er when  the  girls,  by  thousands,  struck  for  higher  wages, 
and  left  the  mills.    Her  present  name  is  Mrs.  M.  W.  Tyler, 

Looking  southward  as  far  as  Phelps  street,  the  eye  rests 
on  the  spot, — No.  32 — where  the  old  sexton,  Elijah  Coburn, 
lived  forty-six  years.  He  was  a  character,  as  is  quite  often 
the  case  with  sextons  and  srrave  diijs^ers.  One  anecdote  about 
him  must  suffice,  but  it  shows  the  practical  turn  of  the  man's 
mind,  though  he  talked  as  if  possessed  of  supernatural  power. 
The  case  was  this.  He  had  buried  a  woman,  but  could  not 
get  pay  for  his  work.  After  dunning  till  his  patience  was 
exhausted,  he  met  the  widower  one  day,  and  threatened  to 
bring  up  his  deceased  wife.  The  man  was  incredulous,  when 
Coburn  said  :  "  If  I  am  not  paid  before  Sunday  morning, 
you  will  find  your  wife  on  the  front  door-step,  coffin  and  all." 
The  debt  was  paid. 

The  same  spot  was  the  home  of  the  Beaman  family  during 
four  or  five  generations.  Their  farms  were  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  one  of  their  homes  was  on  the  spot  now  owned 
by  Charles  Safibrd,  No.  38.  Gamaliel  was  the  first  of  the 
name  in  Lancaster.  Plis  son  Joseph,  born  in  Dorchester,  in 
1651,  succeeded  him.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  John, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  First  church  in  1708.  Li  1710  the 
50 
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latter  had  a  son  John  born  to  him,  who  was  the  father  of 
Joseph  Beaman.  The  latter  was  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  C. 
C.  Beaman,  of  Boston,  who  was  educated,  in  part,  in  this 
town,  as  appears  from  the  interesting  reminiscences  on -pre- 
ceding pages. 

Our  waliis  and  our  history  here  come  to  a  close.  From 
this  height  the  whole  goodly  township  of  Lancaster  is  in 
sight,  except  a  narrow  outskirt  concealed  by  wooded  hills  on 
the  north  and  west.    The 'northern  plateau  rises  before  us 
like  an  almost  unbroken  woodland.    On  the  east  is  the  fer- 
tile slope  of  the  elevation  on  which  we  stand.    Beyond  is 
Pine  hill,  and  still  farther,  the  ever  lovely  valley  of  the  Nash- 
ua.   Westward  we  look  out  upon  Ballard  and  George  hills, 
and  the  pleasant  valley  and  intervale  of  the  North  branch. 
Below  us,  at  the  south,  lie  the  four  villages,  which  include  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  which  adorn 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  a  delightful  prospect,  suggesting  the  words  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel :  "  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places, 
and  we  have  a  goodly  heritage."    Of  this  fair  heritage  of 
every  child  of  Lancaster,  we  may  gratefully  use  the  inspired 
words  addressed  to  an  ancient  patriarch.    "Blessed  of  the 
Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the 
dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the 
precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the  pre- 
cious things  put  forth  by  the  moon.  And  for  the  chief  things 
of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the 
histing  hills.  And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and 
fulness  thereof,  and  for  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush." 


EERATA. 


A  few  errors  in  names  and  dates  will  be  noticed.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  spelling  of  names,  in  the  volume,  is  the  result  of 
following  the  records.  And  generally,  the  orthographj^  of  quota- 
tions has  beeft  preserved. 


On  page  2G8,  line  8, 


329, 
353, 
398, 
481, 
486, 
527, 
547, 
623, 

(C 

624, 
692, 
706, 
713, 
717, 
726, 

761, 
784, 


28, 

1, 
10, 
20  & 
12, 

6, 

5, 

8, 
36, 
40, 
12, 
37, 
13, 
22, 
18, 
28, 
13, 
29, 


for  Wheeler  read  Wheelock. 

"  Elnina  read  Elmina  M. 

"  is  read  in. 

"  May  read  Mary  G. 
22,     "  Headley  read  Hoadley. 

"  A.  D.  read  A.  W. 
add  Charles  Mason,  Isaac  F.  Woods, 
for  Dodd  read  Dadd. 
insert  Daniel  Bemis. 

"     James  D.  Farnsworth,  1814,  1818. 
Williams,  1854,  1858. 
for  Rufus  read  George. 

"    1852  read  1862. 

"  KreadH. 

"    is  read  are. 

"    1789  read  1689. 

"    1797  read  1697. 

"    middle  read  close, 
insert  Calvin  W.  and  Levi  S. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


This  Index  refers  to  names  and  topics.  Wlien  names  occur  in  masses,  ttiey  are  not 
repeated  liere,  but  will  be  found  under  proper  heads.  In  many  cases,  names  occur 
in  the  work,  when  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  Index,  as  when  they  are  used 
merely  to  indicate  locality. 


A. 

A.bbott,  Joseph,  384. 
Absentee  ownership,  78. 
Abutments  of  stone,  454. 
Academy,  512-15,  521-2. 
Adams  and  liberty,  326. 
Adams,  John,  276,  282. 
Addition  to  town,  18,  153. 
Admission  of  new  families, 
83. 

Affecting  incident,  103. 

Alarms,  122,  135. 

Allen,  Ebenezer,  30),  320. 

Almshouse,  489,  492. 

Ames,  Rev.  Marctis,  593, 615, 
703,  747. 

Ammunition,  287, 407-8, 411. 

Andalusite,  31. 

Anderson,  Miss  M.,  700. 

Andrews,  Ferdinand,  427. 

Andros,  Sir  E.,  121. 

Anecdotes,  198,  310-11,  451. 

Animals,  wild,  33. 

Anne,  queen,  121, 130, 164, 

Annals,  153,  265,  400-3,  406- 
12,  426. 

Arbitrators,  79. 

Arched  bridges,  450. 

Archives,  state,  118,175,411. 

Ardent  spirits,  453. 

Argyle,  164. 

Arms,  supply  of  289. 

Articles  of  Confederation, 
The,  317. 
of  covenant,  Y.  M,  So- 
ciety, 278-81. 

Artillery  company,  411. 

Ashuelots,  223. 


Assessment,  307-8. 
Association,  league,,  etc., 
288. 

Atherton,  Benjamin,  173. 
C.,545. 

Israel,  317, 342, 364-5, 402, 
427. 

James,  41-2,  54,  58,  72. 
Jonathan,  312. 
Joshua,  58. 
Phinehas,  258 
Attack,  on  Joslyn  family, 
126. 

on  Sawyer's  garrison, 
127-8. 

on  Lancaster,  135, 178. 
Authors,  601. 

Awakening,  The  Great,  241. 
B. 

Ball  and  cartridge,  326. 
Ball,  Jacob,  229. 

John,  38,  40,  41,  killed, 
104. 
Ballard,  21. 

Capt.   Benjamin,  253, 
256,  260. 

Samuel  C  ,  260. 

Josiah,  272, 
Bancroft,  George,  562-3, 729. 

Dea.  Tarbell,  469. 
Banks.  609-10. 
Baptised  children,  236,  469. 
Baptismal  bason,  4G7. 
Baptisms,  245. 
Baptists,  88,  412. 

relations  with,  467-8. 
Bare  hill,134. 


Barns,  Matthew,  40. 
Barrett,  H.  D.,  116. 
Bartol.  Rev.  G.  M.,  116,  567- 
9,  718,  767. 
Ordination  of,  568. 
Bass,  Edward,  267. 
Beasts,  wild,  211. 
Belcher,  Gov.,  197,.21&-17, 
248. 

Belknap's  Collection,  466. 
Bellingham,  Richard,  77. 
Bells  of  London,  216. 
Bell,  ringing  of,  421. 
Beman,  C.  C,  523,  759. 

Ebenezer,  207,  213. 

Gamaliel,  59,   72,  200, 
205-7,523,661. 

John,  59. 

Joseph,  224. 
Bennett,  George,  61,  101. 

John,  211-12. 

John,  515. 
Berlin,  18. 

Bible,  read  by  all,  99. 
Bi-centennial,  488. 
Bigelow,  brothers,  768. 

Luke,  427. 
Biglo,  John.  144,  667. 
Billings,  William,  59. 
Bill  nuisance,  411. 
Birds,  33;  wild,  211. 
Black  list,  303-4. 
Bliss,  Rev.  Mr.,  243. 
Block  houses,  200. 
Bolingbroke,  164. 
Bolton,  18,  142, 199,  201. 
Boocore,  Monsieur,  135.  ■ 
Bond,  William,  118. 
Books,  601. 
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Boundaries,  17,  19,  20, 43. 
Bowers,  Josiah,  485. 
Boylstoii,  19,211. 

Dr.  Zabdiel,  364. 
Braddock,  Gen.,  251. 
Bradstreet,  Col.,  251,  250. 
Brattle,  Thomas,  157. 
Brattleboro',  223. 
Bravery  of  tlie  garrison,  107. 
Breck,  Edward,  42-3,  46-7, 
58,  72. 

Josepli,  58. 

Richard,  173. 

Robert,  58,  73. 
Breed,  Franklin  P  ,  757. 
Brewer,  Moses,  314. 
Bridges,  24,  70,  202,  212,  269- 
70,  272. 

Atherton,  185,  361,  402, 
441-2. 

carried  away,  445-C,  450. 

iron,  455,  500-2. 

stone,  443. 
Bridgman,  Samuel,  147. 
Brooks,  25. 
Brooks,  Wells  S,,224. 
Broughton,  Edward,  188-9. 
Brown,  Col.  Josiah,  252. 

N".  Porter,  616. 

Rev.  Cotton,  244. 

Rev.  Mr.,  514,  575. 

Thomas,  333. 
Buckminster,  Lyman,  528. 
Bulfinch,  Charles,  417, 
Burbank,  Levi,  26. 
Burnett,  Gov.,  164,  197. 
Burying  field,  Ohl,  182. 

ground.  Old,  C3.3-4, 675-G. 

places.  343. 

yard.  North  Lancaster, 
674. 

yard,  Old  Common,  182, 
664. 

yards,  374,  402. 
Business,  601. 

C. 

Caley,  Widow,  196. 
Call  of  Mr  Tliaycr.  339. 
Canada  expedition,  125. 
Canal,  426. 

Candidates,  in  1792,338,457. 
Canoe  brook,  22, 197. 
Cape  Breton,  148. 
Captives,  French,  251-2. 
Capture  of  Sawyer,  etc.,  144. 


Carleton,  Mrs.  Nancy,  35, 
756. 

Carnes,  Lord,  742. 
Carter,  Charles,  746. 

Dea.  Horatio,  469,  530, 

594,  746. 
Dr.  Calvin,  425,  763,  768. 
Dr.  James,  410. 
Ephraim,  167,  319,  333. 
336. 

George,  530,  594,  740. 

George  P.,  757. 

James  G.,  427,  429,  439, 
497,  528,  535-6,  756-7. 

James  C  ,  757. 

John,  death  of,  141,  252. 

Joseph,  167-8. 

Nathaniel,  222. 

Oliver,  222,  341-2,  746. 

Rev.  Samuel,  124. 

Richard,  746. 

Sewell,  722. 

Solomon,  435,  756-7. 

Timothy  H.,  594,  746. 

William,  757. 
Carter's  Mills,  55,  65 
Casting  lots,  84. 
Caution  in  settling  minis- 
ters, 124. 
Cellars,  old,  66. 
Cemeteries,  633. 
Cemetery, Eastwood,  678-82. 

Middle,  675-6. 

North  Village,  677-8. 
Census,  616. 
Centennial  of  1776,  494. 
Center,  The,  213,  247. 
Chandler,  G.  F.,  725. 

James,  752. 

John,  40,  42. 

Jonathan,  38, 

Miss  Alice  G.,  560-1. 

Nathaniel,  731. 
Changes  in  town,  394. 
Channing,  Rev.  Dr.,  523. 
Chapin,  Abel,  173. 
Character,  96. 
Charles  II.,  121 
Charter  of  1689,  121. 
Child,  Dr.,  41,  54. 
Children,  baptised,  237. 
Chocksett,  19. 

Meeting-house,  210-11, 
238. 

Church,  additions  to,  391, 
470. 

Catholic,  599-600. 


Church,  Committee  of,  4C3. 
Brick,  cost  of,  421. 
discipline,  241-3, 381, 384, 
465. 

furniture,  467. 
Hillside,  575. 
lands,  47,  74. 
organized,  93. 
under  Mr.  Prentice,  231, 
237. 

Cilley,  L.  G.,  735. 
Classing  the  town,  309. 
Clergy,  educated,  93. 
Cleveland,  Capt.  R.,  528, 530, 

William,  743. 
Clinton,  19,410,  482-3. 
Clintonville,  509. 
Clock,  421. 

Cloth  and  napkins,  467. 
Colburn,  Warren,  525. 
Colleague,  Mr.  Thayer,  457. 
Cotton,  Rev.  John,  461. 
Commissioners,  75,  77,  81. 

retire,  87. 
Communion,  terms  of,  236, 
465. 

Committee  of  inspection, 

303. 
Concord,  65. 

Conditions  of  settlement, 
78. 

Constitution,  State,  302, 487. 
Continental  Men,  306,  312- 
14. 

Corn  dance,  152. 
Council,  459-60. 
County,  new,  191-2. 

•division  of,  483. 
Course  of  study,  520, 
Courtship,  167. 
Covenant  of  the  people,  47. 

church,  161-2,  464. 
Cromwell,  88,231. 
Crown  Point,  252-3,  255. 
Cuba,  expedition  to,  217. 
Cnmbery  brook,  481. 

pond,  26. 
Cummings,  Dr.  R.,  489,  764 
Currency,  poor,  214. 
Cutler,  Dorcas,  223. 

D. 

Dahanto,  George,  IGG- 
Damon,  Jonas  M.,  368. 

Samuel  R.,  102,  269,  368, 
759. 
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Danforth,  Thomas,  76,  81, 
482. 

Dark  age  of  New  England, 
158. 

Daughters,  educated,  95. 
Davies,  John,  38,  40,  42. 
Day,  Sewell,  750. 

Stephen,  38,  64,  71. 
Dead  horse,  7C6. 
Dead  river.  69, 185. 
Dean,  Samuel,  59. 
Death  of  Col.  J.Willard,  228. 

Dr.  Thayer,  476. 

first  settlers.  113. 

Rev.  A.  Gardner,  138. 
Declaration    of  Indepen- 
dence, 303. 
Deer's  Horns,  21,  212,  772. 
Deer  reeves,  430 
Delegates  to  general  court, 
158,  205. 

to  conventions,  318,  423. 
Denison,Rev.  3rr.,  134, 
Disasters  in  1757,  257. 
Discount  on  taxes,  488. 
Disease  of  cattle,  489. 
Distractions  of  Mrs.  Wil- 

lard,  267. 
Distress,  extreme,  214. 
Divinity,  "Willard's,  195. 
Division  of  land,  second,  84, 
86. 

Divoll,  Ensign.  107. 

Josiah.  107. 

Mrs.,  98. 
Doctrine,  change  of,  388, 
463. 

Doe,  Rev  F.  B.,  586-7. 
Dogs  at  meeting,  .343. 
Dorchester,  58. 
Draper,  James,  ,59. 
Drew,  Mrs.  captive,  107, 112. 
Dudley,  Gov.  Joseph,  130, 
164. 

Gov.  Thomas,  164. 
Dunlap,  J.  W.,  116. 
Dummer,  Fort,  112,  216, 223- 

5,  229.  256. 
Dummer,  Gov.,  164,  170-2, 

220-4. 

Dunsmoor.  Dr., 212,  268,  289. 
311-12,  319. 

father,  239. 

William,  656. 
Dunster,  Pres.,  97. 
Dwelley,  Richard,  59. 
Dwight,  Pres.,  382. 


Eaton,  Catharine,  469. 
Ecclesiastical  alfairs,  89. 
Education,  89,  94, 159,  276-7, 

395,  434-41. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  236. 

Rev.  J.  E.,  C89. 
Eliot,  John,  88,882. 
Elms,  great,  34. 
Embargo,  408,  410. 
Emerson,  Moses,  746. 

Rev.  Alfred,  754. 

Rev.  Mr.,  729. 
Endicott,  Gov.  John,  77. 
Engraving,  601. 
Epidemic  fever,  409. 
Evangelical  Cong,  church, 
573. 

organized,  576-8. 
confession,  578,  580. 
meeting-house,  584. 
Expedition/^to  Louishurg, 
221. 

Expeditions,  four  in  1756, 
251. 


Factories,  604. 
Fairbank,  Jabez,  128,  1.35, 
170-2, 199,  205,  654-5. 
John,  killed,  104. 
Jonas,  59,  62,  71,  104. 
Jonathan,  125. 
Families,  distribution  of, 
720. 

nine  in  1653,  51. 
from  Reading,  368. 
Family  of  Mr.  Harrington, 
390-1. 

Farnsworth,  Benjamin,  2d, 
426. 

Rev.  J.  D.,  523. 
Farrar,  George,  59. 
Henry,  104. 

Jacob,  17,  59,  70,  72,  102. 

John,  59. 
Farwell,  J.  E.,  35. 

John,  59. 

Levi,  481. 
Fasting  and  prayer,  129, 338. 
Father's  courtship,  397. 
Faulkner,  Horace,  746. 

Paul,  746. 
Fay,  Col.  F.  B.,  38,  160,  576, 
689,  732. 


Fay,  Hon.  Frank,  703. 

Rev.  Henry  C,  593. 
Fire  engines,  427,  495. 

wards,  428,  488. 
Fish,  33. 

culture,  491. 

wardens,  430. 

wear,  183. 
Fisher,  Capt.  Jacob,  429, 
515. 

Ephraim  C,  411. 

Major  Jacob,  413,  417; 
435,  7G5. 

Miss  Ellen  S.,  517. 

Miss  Mary  E.,  5C1. 
Fitch,  John,  captured,  222. 

Torrey,  735. 
Flagg,  Josiah,  429. 

Mr.,  teacher,  189. 

William,  102. 
Flame  of  war,  130. 
Fletcher,  Charles  F.,  166. 

Charles  T.,  5,  774. 

John,  167-8,  197. 

Joshua,  385. 
Flavor  of  antiquity,  82. 
Flood,  great,  202,  498. 
Fogg,  Dr.  J.  S.  H.,  132. 
Forbush,  Jonathan,  575, 756- 
Foreign  born,  723. 
Fort  Sumter,  G83. 
Framed  houses,  ICS. 
French  in  America,  122. 

neutrals,  252. 

traveller,  in  1679, 118. 
Frost,  Rev.  Stephen,  244. 

Stephen,  teacher,  212. 
Fullam,  Francis,  165. 


Gaines,  Daniel,  59,  71, 107, 
Gardens  and  orchards,  99. 
Gardner,  Geo.  C,  514. 

]\Trs.  Mary,  245,  249,  2C6, 
539. 

Rev.  A.,  131,  135,  138-9, 

159-GO,  456. 
Garrette,  Harmon,,  38,  44. 
Garrisons,  102,  132-4,  138, 

149. 

Gates  set  up,  8f), 
Gates,  Capt.  Thomas,  288, 
290. 

Hezekiah,  212,  301. 
John,  73. 
Miss  Mary,  93. 
Stephen,  59. 
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0-azette,  Lancaster,  609. 
George  hill,  21, 136. 
George  I.,  king,  169. 

II.,  216,  267, 
Gill,  gooclman,  38,  40,  42. 
Glazier,  Mary,  128. 
Goodhue,  Hon.  B.,  750. 

Mrs.  Anna,  750. 
Godly  minister,  43. 
God's  house,  115. 
Golsberry,  widow,  205. 
Goss,  Jonas,  66. 

Philip,  749. 

Rev.  Thomas,  202,  245, 
388. 

Governors  of  the  state,  87. 

Graduates  of  college,  623-25. 

Grand  entertainment,  168. 

Grave  and  cofTm,  141. 

Grave  digging,  428. 

Grave-stones  for  Mr.  Har- 
rington, 343. 
Mr.  Whiting,  644. 

Graves,  vmknown,  110. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Elmina  M.,  68, 
329,  755-6. 
Ezra,  757. 

Green,  Peter,  330,  758. 
Samuel,  M.  D.,  132. 

Greenleaf,  Gen.,  352. 

Greenleaf,  William,  329, 352, 
763. 

Greenwood'sCollection,770. 
Grievances,  319,  321, 
Groton,  69. 

Guarding  and  scouting,  174. 
H. 

Hadlock,   Nathaniel,  42-3, 
45. 

Hall,  goodman,  745. 
Hancock,  Rev.  John,  248. 
Harrington,  Arethusa,  594. 
Emily,  74G. 

Rev.  Timothy,  35,  38-9, 
42,  93,  107, 109,  126,  135, 
138,  230,  248-9,  282,  304- 
5,  334,  337-8,  343,  376,  , 
378,  386-7,  389,  392,  419, 
456,  539. 

Hartwell,   Edward,  172-3, 
188-9,  258. 

Harvard,  18,  142,  192-4. 

Harwoo;],  Nathaniel,  156. 

Haskell,  Capt.  Andrew,  290, 
314-15. 


Haskell,  Col.  Henry,  270, 316. 

Elder,  Stephen  N.,  598. 
Hathaway,  S.  W.,  535. 
Haven,  Dea.,  574. 
Hawkins,  Arthur,  607. 

N.  C,  759. 
Hearse  house,  407. 
Hentz,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  745. 
Heywood,  George,  110. 

Seth,  312. 
Higginson,  Col.  T.  W.,  527. 
Highways,  45,  80. 
Hill,  Rev.  Alonzo,  461. 
Hiller,  Joseph,  743. 
Hoar,  Mr.,  112, 
Hoi  den,  19. 
Holman,  Calvin,  500. 
Holt,  Benjamin,  734. 
Holy  hill,  371-2. 
Home  lots,  untaxed,  131. 
Homer,  Peter,  756. 
Horse  thieves,  403. 
Hotels,  605. 

Houghton,  Benjamin,  290, 
366. 

Edward,  134,  534,  761. 
Gershom,  222. 
H.  O.,  741. 

Hon.  S.  A.  and  Gen.  J. 

F.,  741. 
Israel,  380. 
Jacob,  194. 
James,  148. 

Jonas,  140,  148,  186,  739, 
749. 

John,  59,  73,  138,  140, 
143-4,  150,  166,  182-3. 

John,  jr.,  148,  186,  188, 
608,  722. 

Jonathan,  192,  217. 

Joshua,  211. 

Ralph,  42-3,  46-7,  54,  59. 
67,  72,  79,  80,  80. 
Houses,  fu  st,  40;  log,  395. 
House  for  theniinistcr,  100. 
Howard,  Mi-.,  66. 
Howe,  Abraham,  130. 

A.  1).,  486. 

Capt.,  130,  138,  140. 

Cyrus  ]).,  66. 

Elizabetli,  CO,  125. 

Gen.,  (1(>alli  of,  259. 

Saniu(>],  teatdier,  ]8r). 
Hubbard,  historian,  105. 
Hudson,  Daniel,  128. 
irum])lirey,    Charles,  430, 
510,  724. 


Humphrey,  Horatio  D.,  596. 
Huntington,  J,  W,,  esq., 
429. 

Hussey,  Francis,  481. 
Hutchings,  Benjamin,  136. 

Joseph,  190. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.,  270. 

I. 

Indians,  The  peace  with, 
100-1;  attack  in  1675, 
102;  in  1676,  102,  107; 
plunder,  108 ;  fate  113; 
insolence,  126;  jollity, 
127;  killing,  128 ;  war 
of  1722,  170. 
Indian  bond,  149. 
camp  pasture,  65. 
fight,  146. 
land,  151-2. 
ruse,  226-7.  • 
tomahawk,  218. 
traits,  65. 
Industrial  scliool  for  girls, 

489,  615. 
Infantry  companies,  411, 
Impressive  Incidents,  462. 
Inspector  of  the  market, 
306. 

Instructions  to  delegates, 

281,286. 
Intemperance,  013,  615. 
Inventory  of  losses,  137, 
Invoice  of  polls  and  estates, 

186. 

J. 

James,  Thomas,  60. 
James  II.,  121,  130. 
Jewett,  Asher,  35. 
Johnson,  Edward,  70,  79,81, 
124. 

Frederick  H.,  758. 

George  A.,  COO. 

John,  46,  CO,  71,  155. 
Jones,  Rev.  M.,  131. 
Joslyn,  Abraham,  CO,  107. 

Mrs.,  burned,  108. 

Nathnnirl,  CO,  73. 

Peter,  CO,  125-6,  148. 

Thomas,  60,  73. 

K. 

Kerlcy,  or  Carley,  Henry 
46,  CO,  71,  92, 100,  109. 
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Kerley,"or  Carley,  Josepli, 
107. 

William,  42-3,  46-7,  60, 

71,  83,  92, 107. 
William,  jr.,  60. 
Kettle,  Johu,  107. 
Key  of  purgatory,  145. 
■  Keyes,  S.  W.,  167. 
Kilbouru,  William  A.,  535, 

735,  763. 
Kimball,  Henry  C,  533-4, 
549. 

Kingsbury,  Cyrus,  575. 

Nathaniel,  531. 
King,  Capt.  Thomas,  17,  37- 
8,  40,  65. 

Capt.  Orice,  747. 
King  William,  115,  129,  150. 
Knight,  Charles,  454. 

Matthew,  64. 

Miss  Anna  J ,,  702. 

Philip,  71. 

L. 

Lafayette,  G-en.,  474. 
Laity,  educated,  93. 
Lakes,  17,  21,24-5. 
Lancashire,  58. 
Lancaster,  18, 19,  24,  37,  43, 

54,  195,  219,  250,  284, 

317-31,  306,  428-9,  430, 

481,  517,  083. 
Lancaster  CharitableFund; 

485-6. 

Lancaster  G-azette,  455. 
Land  bailk,  214. 
Lane,  Anthony,  758. 

Jonas,  352,  415,  436,  470, 
758. 

Mrs.  Abby,  482,  755. 
Larkin,  Philip,  211. 
Latin  dictionary,  522. 

school,  521-2. 

masters,  522-3. 

migratory,  522. 
Laugliton,  John,  284. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  Amos  E., 
588,  089,  703. 

Rev.  William,  244. 
Lawsuits,  407. 
Lawyers,  622  3. 
Loavitt,  Rev.  G.  R.,  588-90. 
Lee,  Capt.  B.,  413,  743. 

Mother  Ann,  368-73,  385. 

William,  744. 
Legacy  of  T.  Sawyer,  379-80. 
Leominster,  19,  203. 


Lewis,  colored  soldier,  296. 
Lewis,  John,  46,  60,  72. 

Levi,  427. 

William,  46,  61,  72. 
Lexington,  284,  289. 
Libel  or  squib,  96. 
Liberty  party,  430,  478. 
Library,  Agricultural,  546. 

Club,  547  8. 

Lancaster,  540-3. 

Town,  552-63. 

Fund,  Bancroft,  in  hon- 
or of  Capt.  Ward,  563. 
Libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, 538. 

School  district,  545. 

Sunday  school,  546. 
License  refused,  430. 
Life  a  burden,  147. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  718-19. 

Caleb,  327. 

Edward  H.,  104. 
Line,  town,  333. 
Linton,  Richard,  38,  40,  41- 

2,  61,  71-2. 
List  of  lands,  89. 
Locker  of  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son,  116. 
Locke,   Major  Jonathan, 
759. 

Pres.  Samuel,  539,  641, 
735. 

William  S.,  759. 
Log  houses,  99,  167-8. 
Longevity,  616  20. 
Lothrop,  Loring,  616. 
Lottery,  3G0,  3C3. 
Louis  XIV.,  130. 
Love,    Rev.   William  De 

Loss,  jr.,  593. 
Lovers'  Lane,  35. 
Lovewell's  fight,  104,  177-8. 
Loyalty,  oath  of,  55, 
Lyman,  Miss  Sarah  I.,  5G1, 
Lyon,  Aaron,  359. 

Capt.  John,  411. 

John  E.,  7()8. 
Lunenburg,  soldiers  killed 
in,  222. 

M. 

MacLoud,  Mordecai,  61,  73, 
102. 
John,  107. 
Manners,  consul,  395. 
Manning,  Dr.,  410,  436,  758. 


Mansfield,  John,  61. 
Map  of  Lancaster,  of  1795, 
365,  427. 

outline,  20. 
Marlborough,  130. 
Marvin,  Rev.  A.  P.,  591-2. 
Masons,  Trinity  Lodge,  611. 
Mather,  Cotton,  97, 124,  364. 

Increase,  77, 121. 

Richard,  382. 
Matthew,  101. 

Maynard,  John,  329, 352, 739. 
McNeil,  WiUiam  H.,  134, 
758. 

Meeting-house,  47,  50, 73, 89 ; 
first,  90,  104,  115 ;  sec- 
ond, 119;  burned,  136; 
third,  142;  enlarged, 
190,  205;  fourth,  210; 
porches,  336 ;  more 
pews,  337;  fifth,  412- 
416;  old,  418-19;  new, 
dedicated,  420;  old,  a 
town  house,  422; 
warming,  427. 

Meetings,  religious,  free,  in 
town  hall,  428. 

Mellen,  Rev.  John,  245,  263. 

Memorial  Hall,  554-8. 

Men's  estates,  53. 

Middle  Cemetery  hill,  115. 

Middle  Cemetery,  368> 

Mile,  The,  205. 

Military  heroes,  170. 
service,  154. 

Mills,  604-5. 

Mills  of  Prescott,  73,  182. 
Minerals,  31. 

Minister,    house    of,  89; 
burned,  105. 
salary  of,  132,  186,  191, 
335. 

Ministry  encouraged,  77. 

of  the  word,  124, 159. 
Mischievous  men,  57. 
Modesty,  spirit  of,  190. 
Monaco,  one-eyed  Indian, 
101. 

Monckton,  CoL,  251. 
Montague,  lady  M.Wortley, 
364. 

Moore,  Jeremiah,  489. 

John,  61,  70. 

John,  jr.,  61, 150. 

Joseph,  88. 
Moor,  John,  200. 

Joseph,  206,  211,  667. 
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Moor,  Oliver,  211. 
Morals,  laxity  of,  239. 

state  of,  275, 392. 
Mores,  Jonathan,  187. 
Morse,  Benjamin,  482. 

Uriah,  279. 
Mpsman,  Matthias,  367. 
Mossman,  Sam,,  176. 
Mothers  taught  children, 
96. 

Mudsills,  454. 
Music  in  schools,  514,  516. 
instrumental,  562. 

'  N. 

Names  of  artillery  men,  290. 
building  committee, 
414. 

Gapt.  A.  Haskell's  Co., 
291-2,  294. 

Capt.  E.  Richardson's 
Co.,  292,  294. 

Capt.  Sawyer's  Co.,  291. 

Capt.  White's  Co.,  291. 

cavalry  men,  290. 

claimants  to  new  pur- 
chase, 165. 
Names  of    committee  of 
correspondence,  287, 
301,  410. 

on  heef,  309. 

bi-centennial    of  the 
town,  488, 

centennial  of  the  na- 
tion, 494. 

Clinton,  482-3. 

dedication  of  church, 
417. 

embargo,  407. 

flrc  engine,  495. 

fish,  491. 

general  welfare,  289. 
grammar  school,  95, 347, 
348. 

grievances,  285,  .320,  408, 
410, 

iron  bridge,  455. 
location   of  meeting- 
house, 415. 
lottery,  406. 

Mass.  Central  railroad, 

491. 
market,  306. 
meeting-house,  in  1726, 

190,  413. 
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Names  of  committee  of  new 
town  house,  422-3, 481, 
487. 

Normal  school,  514. 
old  meeting-house,  422. 
poor,  the,  425-6. 
poor-hotTse,  492. 
poor  of  Boston,  289. 
repairing  bridges,  500. 
repairing  meeting- 

house,  406. 
reservoir,  495. 
roads  and  bridges,  361, 

363,  442-3,  448-9,  453. 
singing-school,  .344. 
schools,  355. 
on  school-houses,  510-11. 
on  Sabbath,  412. 
Sett-off  to  Shrewsbury, 

332. 

to  call  Mr.  Thayer,  457, 
458. 

town  library,  553. 

to  confer  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington, 338. 

to  hire  soldiers,  309. 

to  see  about  a  col- 
league, 339-40. 

to  seat  meeting-house, 
191. 

Names  of  continentals,  293. 

corporators  of  acade- 
my, 531-2. 

deacons,  245,  337,  376, 
380,  385,  471,  582. 

fish  wardens,  430. 

library  committee,  561. 

members  of  Y.  M.  So- 
ciety, 281. 

membei"S  of  church,  dis- 
missed, 238-9. 

minute  men,  290. 

overseers,  426. 

l^etitioners  for  Leomin- 
ster, 203. 

petitioners  for  new 
meeting-house,  1G84, 
120,  1.32;  in  1705,143-4; 
147,  156,  198;  in  1723, 
199. 

petitioners  of  Sterling, 
333. 

school  committee,  330, 
.352-5,  357,  373-4,  440-1, 
.f)17-18. 

schoolmasters,  192,  197, 
265-7,  277. 


Names  of  Shakers,  370-1. 

signers  to  church  cov- 
enant, 16.3.' 

soldiers,  170-75,  223,  226- 
228,  252-63,  290-6,  312 
14,  703-16. 

soldiers  to  Quebec  in 
1775,  293. 

subscribers,  present  to 
E.  Broughton,  190. 

tax  payers,  1749,  234-5. 

teachers,  537. 

town  officers,  169, 187-8, 
213-14,  272-3,  328,  330 
334,  373,  400,  431-4,  502 
504. 

Neck,  The,  184. 

Neck  bridge,  169  183,  185, 

272,  364,  375,  445-7. 
Neglect  of  God's  worship, 

154-5. 
Negro  child,  154. 
Nepotism,  269. 
New  departure,  478. 
New  grant,  ownership  of, 

151. 

New  Jenisalem  church, 
469,  594,  597;  belief, 
596;  officers, 595-6. 

New  Version,  382. 

Number  slain  in  1675-6, 108. 

O. 

Oakes,  Rev.  Mr.,  124. 
Oath  of  fidelity,  154. 
Odd  Fellows,  612. 
Officers  of  town  in  1719, 169. 
Old  Beeswax,  414. 
Old  Common,  132,  134,  737. 
Old  people,  399. 
Ordination  of  Mr.  Thayer, 

340-2. 
Osgood,  Abel,  426. 

Benjamin,  384. 

David,  211-12,  409. 

Dea.  Peter,  761. 

Hooker,  199, 266, 380,737. 

Martha,  382,  385. 

Moses,  .381-2,  384. 

Rev.  David,  461. 
Owning  of  covenant,  236. 

P. 

Pack.ard,  Rev.  Asa,  425-7, 
470, 574, 670,  756. 
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Packard,  Rev.  Charles,  246, 
532,  582-0. 
Rutli,  470. 

Palfrey,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.,  530. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  267. 

Paper  money,  215,  305,  321. 

Parentage  of  school  chil- 
dren, 723. 

Parker,  Edmund,  46,  61,  72, 
154. 

George  A.,  38,  535. 
Parsons,  Dr.  T.  ^Y.,  672. 
Pasquinade,  96. 
Pastorate  of   Dr.  Thayer, 
456. 

Patterson,  Rev.  R.  S.,  600. 

Paying  taxes,  relief,  156. 

Payne,  Miss  Eloise  R.,  529, 
530,  671. 

Peabody,  Miss  E.  P.,  30, 527- 
530,  743,  758. 

Peace  in  1713,  148. 

Peirce,  Rev.  Bradford  K., 
615,  689. 

Penacook  river,  55. 

People,  character  of,  89. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  220. 

Petition  to  general  court, 
46,  75;  after  the  mas- 
sacre, 110;  in  1682, 118, 
137,  140,  142,  147, 155. 

Pettee,  Rev.  Joseph,  596. 

Pews,  sale  of,  420-1. 

Phelps,  Edward,  102,  426, 
492. 

Elizabeth,  223. 

Hannah,  167-8. 

John,  248. 

Robert,  292. 

Ruth,  107. 
Physicians,  620-2. 
Philip,  King,  101, 104,  113. 
Phipps,  Sir  William,  121, 
125. 

Pickering,  Col.  Timothy, 
461.^ 

Pierce,  Jolin,  61. 
Pigwacket,  174. 
Pillows  in  meeting-house, 
343. 

Pine  hill,  23;  houses  on,  .365, 

road,  496. 
Pitt,  William,  258. 
Planters,  names  of,  51-2. 
Plummer,   Farnliam,  450, 
455. 

Poignand  and  Plant,  410. 


Polity,  change  of,  464-5. 
Ponakin,  22. 

hill,  782-86. 
Ponds,  26-7. 
Poor  and  profane,  41. 
Poor,    care  for,  198,  345, 
425. 

house  for,  485. 
Pope,  John,  125. 
Population,  153,  156-T,  232, 

274-5,  367,  483,  601,  016. 
Porches  of  meeting-house, 

482. 

Port  Royal,  148. 
Prayer  in  town  meeting, 
409. 

Preaching  at  Choxet,  211. 
Precinct,  sacred,  212. 
Precincts,  three  proposed, 
201. 

Prentice,  Dr.  Stanton,  249, 
040. 

Rev.  John,  153,  160-1, 
180,  188,  202,  212,  231-2, 
243-9,  386,  419,  450,  469, 
539. 
Thomas,  118. 
Prescott,  John,  17,  38-47,  54, 
59,  62,  70,  93,  98,  135, 
724. 
Jonas,  62. 
Jonathan,  62. 
Lydia,  59. 
Samuel,  138. 
William,  300. 
Prices  in  1777,  307,  337. 
Priest,  Lewis,  597, 
Printing,  607,  009. 
Proprietors,  thirty,  75, 170. 
Propriety,  The,  181. 
Province  Rate,  in  1749. 
Prudential  committee,  440, 
510,  512. 
managers,  43. 
Publishing,  601. 
Pulpit  of  Lancaster,  087. 
Purchase,  original,  17. 
Putnam,  Rev.  Dr.  George, 
692, 
William,  319. 

Q- 

Quakers,  88,  412. 
Quassoponakin,  68,  380. 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Ann,  670. 
Quota  of  town,  full,  311. 


E. 

Rattlesnakes,  177. 
Railroads,  610. 

Central,  490-1. 

crossing,  490. 
Rand,  Nathaniel,  427. 
Re-building  the  town,  118. 
Rebellion,  war  of,  683-719. 
Record  of  lands,  79. 
Records,  87, 117-18, 109,  181, 
188. 

Church,  479. 

volume  lost,  87, 160. 

proprietors,  480. 
Reed,  Rev.  James,  596. 
Religion,  89,  496-9. 
Religious  liberty,  122. 
Remick,  H.  E.,  27. 
Reminiscences     of  Mr. 

Fletcher,  395. 
Revolution  in  England,  121. 
Rice,  Edward,  79. 

John  A.,  102. 

Merrick,  321,  366,  407. 
Richardson,  Benjamin, 333. 

Capt.,  212. 

Rev.  Merrill,  692-3. 

William,  255,  269,  280. 
Rigby,  Edward  and  John^ 

,  62,70. 
River,  beauty  of,  29. 

changes  of,  185,427. 
Road,  center,  375,  403,  441, 

451,  495. 
Roads,  58,  65-7,  C9,  166,  181, 
184-5,  187-8,    197,  265, 
267-9,  358-9,  375. 

no  bounds,  446,  490-9. 
Roasting  a  man,  760. 
Robbins,   Rev.  Chandler, 
735. 

Daniel,  292. 

Ephraim,  62,  107, 128. 
Robertson,  David  S.,  672,. 

741,  747. 
Rogers,  Jeremiah,  62. 

Rev.  Mr.,  245,  386-7. 
Roll  of  honor,  703-10. 
Roper,  John,  62,  CO,  71. 
Rowlandson,  Bridget,  00. 

Mrs.  Mary,  CO,  95,  106-7, 
captured,  108-9,  390, 
759. 

Rev.  Joseph,  64, 71,  77-8, 
81,89,  90;  settled  here^ 
91-2 ;  salary,  92. 
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Rowlandson,  Rev.  Joseph, 
scholarship,  96-8,  104, 
115,  159,  200,  450,  538. 

Thomas,  killed,  106. 
Rowoll,  Leander,  589. 
Royce,  A.  E.,  73,  210,  755. 
Hugg,  Daniel,  135,  384. 
.      John,  62,  71. 

Joseph,  62,  128. 

Josiah  N.,  779. 

Miss  Martha  K.,  779. 

Samuel,  506-8. 

widow,  128. 
Russell,  Miss  Anna  U.,  703. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  700. 

Prof.  William,  536,  676, 
689,  703,  764. 
Rye-field  of  Prescott,  68. 

S. 

Sabbath,  a  delight,  100. 

observance  of,  412. 
SafEord,  Charles,  134,  489. 

Thomas,  747. 
Salamander  safe,  479. 
Salary  of  Mr.  Thayer,  342, 

424,  457. 
Sam,  or  Shoshanim,  101, 114, 
Sawmill  set  up,  85. 
Sawyer,  Aaron,  288. 

Amos,  212, 219. 

Capt.  Samuel,  212,  291, 
303. 

Edmund,  721, 

Elias,  144-5,  667,  734. 

Ephraim,  63,  104,  207, 
211-12,  288. 

Ezra,  419,  480. 

Jotham,  145. 

Hon,  Lorenzo,  734. 

Thomas,  43,  40-7,  62-3, 
70,  102,  110,  135,  144-5, 
180,  600. 
Scandalous  sin,  405. 
Scene  of  horror,  109, 
'School  districts,  350-1,  355, 
505,  .509-10. 

grammar,  348-50,  510-12. 

high,  .500,  509,  513,  515. 

fliouses,  42,  352. 

Latin,  350, 

libraries,  505, 

money  divided,  353,  357, 
434-7,  439,  505. 

N()i-n>:d,  513-14. 

ropoii,  i)riuted,  501. 


Schools,  158, 189-90,  195,  197, 
200,  201,  200,  213,  205, 
267,  209-71,  347-8,  401. 
private,  521. 

Scott,  Col,,  251. 

Scouting  parties,  170, 

Searles,  Sir  Francis,  742. 

Sears,  Rev.  E.  H.,  505,  504, 
567. 

Seasons  of  festivity,  100, 
Seccombe,  Rev,  John,  202, 
245. 

Seating  the  meeting-house, 
191. 

Selectmen,  77,  80,  86. 

close  accounts,  490. 

draw  orders,  493. 
September  gale,  447, 
Sergeant,  John,  329. 
Settlers,  first,  58. 
Seventh   day  Adventists, 
597-9. 

Shaker  community,  308, 373. 

burying  yard,  371. 
Shaking  Quakers,  380. 
Shaler,  William,  528,  743, 
Shaw,  John  H.,  482,  509,  755. 
Shay's  rebellion,  319,  321. 
Shire  town,  prevented,  195- 
Shirley,  Gov,  William,  216, 

221,  251, 
Shoeshank,  497, 
Sholan,  17,  18,  37-8,  43,  65, 

101,  151, 
Shops,  005-7, 
Shrewsbury  Leg,  19, 
Shute,  Gov,  Samuel,  164. 
Sidewalks,  491, 
Sicdhof,  Dr,  Carl,  673, 

Julius,  549, 

Mathilde,  P,  A,  673, 
Silver  tankard,  580. 

cups,  408. 
Silver,  Rev.  Abicl,  596. 
Singing  school,  439. 
Size  of  towns,  180. 
Sliait,  Joliu,  128, 
Skicimorc,  Tliomas,  38. 
Slate  quarry,  32. 
Smalley,  John,  66. 
Small-pox,  304-5,  408. 
Smith,  E.  W.,  60. 

Hon,  IMoses,  415. 

John,  63. 

Mary,  112,  749, 

Mosrs,  Esq.,  444,  756. 

Richard,  46,  63,  71. 


Snow  shoes,  145.  • 
Societies,  601,  610, 
Society  of  young  men,  277. 
Soldiers,  in  the  field,  695,-99. 

names     in  Memorial 
Hall,  715-16. 

number  of  in  the  Revo- 
lution, 315. 

relief  association,  700. 
Solid  foundations,  79. 
Somerset,  duke  of,  164. 
S(5uth  Lancaster,  724. 
Southwick,  Mrs.,  763. 
Spaulding,  John,  136,  140. 
Spalding,  L.  W.,  66. 
Specie,  215. 

Spectacle  pond,  27,  3B-6. 
Spies  like  nightbirds,  135. 
Sprague  bridge,  54. 
Sprague,  Hon.  John,  319, 

322,  329,  343,  345-7,  374, 

663,  752. 
Spirit  of  the  people  in  1689, 

123. 
Springs,  25. 
Stamp  act,  270. 
State  constitution,  318. 
State  of  pupilage,  86. 
Stated  common,  181. 
Stearns,  Eli,  341-2, 435-6, 754, 

759. 

Miss  Deborah,  778. 

Miss  Sophia,  470. 
Stebbins,  Rev.  M.  C,  7G3. 
Stedman,    Hon.  William. 

329,  347,  400-7,  409,  427, 
Sterling,  19,  198,  309,  332. 
Stevens,  Capt.,  227. 

Cyprian,  155,  750. 

Gen.  Joseph  C,  750. 

Rev.  Benjamin,  244. 
Still  river,  138. 
Stillwcll,  madam,  744. 
Stoddard,  Col.,  224. 

Solomon,  230, 
Stone,  John,  118. 
Strong  drink,  155. 
Stuarts,  farewell  to,  124, 
Studley,  Consider,  545, 
Sturdy  resolution  of  tho 

people,  197, 
Suffering  poor  of  Boston, 

287,  289. 
Sumner,  Cliarlrs,  492. 

Roger,  03,  72. 
Superintending  school 
committee,  512-13, 517  • 
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Superintending  school 
committee  draw  or- 
ders, 513. 

Surface  of  town,  20-1. 

Sui-plus  revenue,  429. 

Surve^y  by  ^"oyes,  17,55. 

Sutton,  Richard,  G3. 

Swarming  time,  180. 

Swan,  Mr.,  268. 

Swans'  Swamp,  The,  24, 185. 
road  over,  1866-7,  266. 

Swedenhorgians,  412. 

Sweetzer,  Jacoh,  758. 

Sword  tool  and  no  edge,  81. 

Symmes,  Caleb  T.,  34,  72, 
575. 

SynionjJ^s,  Mr.,  38, 40. 
T. 

Tahanto,  George,  18, 149-51. 
Taylor,  Frank,  134,  756. 
Gov.  William,  164. 
Sergeant,  226. 
Tax  remitted,  137, 156. 
Temperance,  church  and 
ministry    the  main 
support,  615. 
reform,  479. 

women's  praying 
bands,  615. 
Text  books,  518-19. 
Thayer,  Ebenezer,  461. 
John  E.,  737. 
Miss  Mary  Ann,  700. 
Nathaniel,  554-5,  562-3. 
Rev.  Dr.,  35,  327,  330, 
338-9,  343,  409,  412,  416, 
418,  420,  424,  457-8,  463, 
470-7,  500,  574. 
Thompson,  Dr.  F.  H.,  514. 
Dr.  J.L.  S.,  480,  489,  689, 
703. 

Thurston,  George  L.,  714, 
744,  750-1. 
Hon.  John  G.,  480,  489? 
734. 

Wilder  S.,  497. 
Ticonderoga  taken,  261. 
Tinker,  John,  60,  70,  80-2, 

84,  750. 
Tpoker,  Arthur,  156. 
Torrey,  Ebenezer,  342,  364. 
Towers,  John,  63. 
Town  send,  Robert,  758. 

William,  777. 
Town  affairs,  1842-1878, 

history,  394. 


Town  house,  new,  481,  487. 
old,  482. 

free  for  singers,  489. 
Town  meeting,  169;  in  1775, 
289. 

Town  one  hundred  years 

old,  213. 
Town  treasurer,  bonds,  491. 
Town,  58,  87,  99;  destroyed, 

112. 

Township,  liberty  of,  43,  45. 
Tradition,  uncertain,  117. 
Training  field,  186,  422. 
Trask,  Rev.  George,  670. 
Trees,  30,  34. 
Truant  laws,  516. 
Trucking  house,  38,  601. 
Trumbull,  217. 
Turkey  hills,  173. 
Turnpike,  443. 

Union,  444. 
Twitchell,  Benjamin,  63. 
Tyng,  Capt.,  136. 

Colonel,  140, 172-3. 

u. 

Union  of  the  colonies,  268. 
Universalist  society,  570. 

meeting-house,  572. 

officers,  571. 

organized,  570. 

preachers,  573. 

design  of,  576. 

V. 

Value  of  land,  181, 186,  399. 
Vernon,  Adm,iral,  217. 
Veto  power  of  pastor,  389. 
Volunteers  enlisted,  287. 
Vose,  Samuel  J.  S.,  480,483, 
754. 

Voters,  list  of  in  1807,  404-0. 

qualifications  of,  318. 
Votes  for  congressmen,  325. 

govei'nor,318,  320,  322-3. 

president,  324. 

W. 

Wading  place,  17,  54,  183. 
Wadsworth,  Capt.,  109. 
Waldo,  Daniel,  755. 
Wales,  Dea.  Joseph,  327, 
329,  341-2.  406,  468. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  750. 
Walker,  Isaiah,  40. 

Joshua,  222. 


Walks  about  t6wn,  720-786. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  165, 
216. 

Ward.  Henry,  C3. 

Capt.  Samuel,  283,  329,, 
374,  403,  485,  561-3,  727, 
728. 

Ware,  Mrs.  Mary  G.,  31, 514, 

595,  702-3,  727. 
War,  French  and  Indian 
last,  in  1755-C3,  250. 
old,  1745-9,  219. 
Spanish.  1739.  216-17. 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  683- 
719. 

bounties,  C91.  694. 
committee.  689. 
cost  of,  716-17. 
meetings,  €84, 567-9, 690-, 

694. 
quota.  694. 
roll  of  honor,  703-16. 
soldiers  in  the  field,  695- 

699. 

wants  of  soldiers,  691. 
work  by  ladies.  €93,  C99.. 
War  with  England,  in  1812, 
407. 

Warning  out  of  town,  346. 
Warren,  Thomas  B.,  758. 
Washburn,  Capt.  E.  R.,  678^ 
697,  711. 

Gen.  Francis,  078,  769- 
772. 

John  D.,  768. 

John  M.,  488,  547,  768. 

Mrs.  Harriet,  700,  702. 
Washacum,  37,  C5, 151. 
Washington,  George,  326-7. 

birth  celebrated,  689. 

Benevolent  Society,  612, 
Waters,  Lawrence,  38,  40-2, 

46,  61,  63,  72,  110,  749. 
Water  town,  39. 
Wattoquadoc,  67,  104,  134. 
Weights  and  measures,  154. 
Wells,  old,  66. 
WestBoylston,19. 
Wheeler,  Abraham,  127. 

Joseph,  102. 

Richard,  62,  73;  killed, 
104. 

Samuel,  125. 
Wheelock,  Joseph,  125,  188. 
Wheelock's  head,  shaking 

of,  382. 
Wheelock  hill,  269. 
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Whitcomb,  Capt,  Joseiili, 
253-4. 

Col.  Asa,  255,  259,  260, 

285,  289,  291,  297,  303. 
Col.  Jolui,  253,  291. 
Job,  17. 

John,  46,  64,  73. 
John,  jr.,  64,  73. 
widow,  126. 
William,  217. 
White,  Capt.  Jobu,  175-7. 
Capt.  Joseph,  291. 
Dea.  Joseph,  388. 
Dea.  Joshua,  209. 
Dea.  Samuel  F.,  761-2. 
Elizabeth,  60. 
Emery  H.,  758. 
John,  46,  60,  64,  72,  81, 

92,  98, 155, 169,  174, 188, 

252,  760-1. 
Jonathan,  145,  222. 
Josiah,  119,  192,  237,  261. 
Josiah,  jr.,  148,  19G,  385. 
Miss  Addie  C,  516. 
Mrs.  Eunice,  177-9. 
Mrs.  Joane,  112,  117. 
Rev.  James  C,  762. 
Rev.  William  H.,  762. 
William,  237. 
Whitefield,  Rov.  C. .,  240, 244, 

392. 

Whiting,  Gen.  John,  327, 
329,  366,  406-7,  466,  745. 
James,  (53. 
Major  Fabius  736. 
Rev.  John,  124,  128  159- 
60,  249,  456,  539,  644-5. 
Timothy,  jr.,  319,  329, 

336,  342-3,  347,745. 
Solon,  Esq.,  439,  745. 
Whitman,  Davis,  423,  427, 

429,  572. 
Whitney,  Abel,  523-5,  759. 
Frederick,  592. 
Giles  H.,  759. 
Jonathan,  272,  336,  754. 
Miss  Anna  H.  560. 
Miss  Mary.  116,560,  700. 
Rev.  Quincy,553. 
Whitney's  History,  144. 
Whittaker,  Joseph,  272. 
W.  J.,487. 


Whittemore,  E.  S.  Esq.,  783. 

Rev.  B.,  545,  784. 
Wild  cat,  265. 
Wilder,  Caleb,  738,  742. 

Calvin,  426. 

Capt.  Ephraim,  228. 

Charles  L.,  5,  35. 

Col.  James,  190, 192, 196, 
737. 

Col.  Joseph,  272, 283, 736, 
739. 

Col.  Oliver,  125, 148,  173, 
190,  257-8,  261-2,  272, 
283,  297,642,  736. 

David,  211,  248,  266,  269, 
287,  289,  379  738. 

Dea.  Joel,  466,  739. 

Dr.  Josiah,  288.  334. 

Ebenezer,  187. 

Gardner,  722,  739. 

Ephraim,  146, 166,  169. 

Henry,  514-15,  595,  738, 
741,  750. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.,  146, 
739. 

Jacob,  217. 

Joel,  480,  493,  737. 

Joel,  2a,  486. 

John,  144,  737. 

Jonathan,  killed,  145. 

Jonathan,  669,  741. 

Joseph,  145, 166,  186, 190' 
216. 

Judge  Joseph  195,  266. 
Judge  Joseph,  jr.,  269, 

283,  297,  383,  739,  742. 
Lieut.  Thomas,  122, 125, 

144. 

Nathaniel,  66,  135,  14(>, 

148, 150. 
Sampson,  Y.  S.,  418,  575, 

670,  742. 
Thomas,  64,  74,  84,  225, 

664-5,  721. 
Willard,  Anron,  208, 259, 2()1, 

263. 

Abel,  252,  282,  208,  539, 
752. 

Caleb,  248  258,  283,  367. 
Capt.  and  Col.  Josiah. 

173-5,  225. 
Capt.  and  Col.  Samuel, 


77,  174,  211,  220-3,  256, 
282,  4.52. 
Col.Abijah,  34, 251-2,262, 
268,299,300,521,  559-60, 
750. 

Col.  Joseph;  see  .Fort 

Dummer,  etc. 
Col.  Levi,  282,  297,  539, 

659, 763. 
Jonathan,  222,  738. 
Joseph,  Esq.,  34,  41-2, 
102,  112,  125,  157,  417, 
427,  480,  488,  751. 
Major  Simon,  76,  79,  81, 

84-5, 103,  752. 
Kathan,  229,  259. 
Oliver,  229. 
Phinehas,  200. 
Rev.  Joseph,  195. 
Rev.  Samuel,  195. 
Samuel,  211,750. 
Warren,  721. 
Wilder,  229. 
William,  229,  254. 
William  and  Mary,  121-3. 
Williams,  Zachariah,  248. 
Wilson,  Jonathan,  206. 
Wine,  ale,  beer,  etc.,  155. 
Winslow,  Gov.,  251. 
Winthrop,  Gov.,  37-8,  77. 
Wiser,  James,  alias  Quene- 

penett,  150. 
AVitchcraft.  159. 
Wolfe,  General,  122. 
AVolves,  155,  197.  267. 
WonuMi  of  Lancaster,  work 
for  soldiers,  699,  700 
702. 

Wood,  Jotham,  365. 
Woodroffe,  Rev.  Mr..  124. 
Worcester,  Gil  man,  595. 
WrilTord,  Abel,  418,  757. 
Wynum,  Benjamin, 423, 4(}9 
761. 

Bejijamin,  F.,  761. 
Capt.,  177. 

Dea.  Charles,  723,  765. 
Nathaniel,  760. 

Y. 

Young    Men's  Heligionfl 
Society,  610. 
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